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78th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  4254 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  23, 1944 

Mr.  Bloom  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  extend  for  one  year  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  an  Act  to  promote  the 

4  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 

5  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1944” 

6  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  “June  30,  1945”;  b}^  striking  nut  “July  1,  1947”  and 

8  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1948”;  and  by  striking 

9  out  “July  1,  1944”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1, 

10  1945”;  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such  Act  is 

11  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting  in 

12  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1948”. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  1,  1944 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  met  in  the  committee  room,  the 
Capitol,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Sol  Bloom  (chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  has  under  consideration  today  H.  R.  4254,  an  act 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  promote  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended. 

Without  objection,  a  copy  of  the  bill  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(H.  R.  4254  is  as  follows:) 

[H.  R.  4254,  78th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.] 

A  BILL  To  extend  for  one  year  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  ap¬ 
proved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  an  Act  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1944”  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1945”;  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1947”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1948”;  and  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1944”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1945”;  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1948”. 

Chairman  Bloom.  This  bill  is  an  extension  for  1  year  of  the  law 
known  as  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  and  the  Chair  wishes  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  before  you  the  original  act  (Public  Law  11, 
77th  Cong.;  ch.  11,  1st  sess.,  H.  R.  177C)  and  also  the  first  extension 
of  the  same  legislation  (Public  Law  9,  78th  Cong.,  ch.  15,  1st  sess., 
H.  R.  1501)  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  whether  you  could  not  say 
a  word  or  two  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  before  we  get  any 
further  into  this  matter  as  to  what  disposition  will  be  made  of  House 
Resolution  419,  the  Palestine  bill.  I  get  a  lot  of  letters  in  my  morning 
and  afternoon  mails  about  that.  I  wonder  what  we  will  do  about 
that  and  when  we  will  meet  to  consider  it. 

Chairman  Bloom.  With  reference  to  the  two  resolutions  (II.  Res. 
419  and  H.  Res.  418)  that  the  gentleman  speaks  of,  the  Chair  would 
like  to  state  that  there  are  certain  things  happening  throughout  the 
world  and  I  think  for  the  time  being  consideration  of  the  two  resolu¬ 
tions  should  be  postponed.  If  the  gentleman  is  really  anxious  to  know 
what  is  taking  place  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  an  executive 
session  immediately  after  we  hear  the  witnesses  this  morning,  and 
determine  what  the  committee  would  like  to  do.  It  is  not  what  the 
Chair  would  like  to  do;  it  is  for  the  committee  to  determine  what  to  do. 
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Mr.  Mundt.  May  I  suggest  we  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
March  31,  as  you  all  know,  is  the  date  when  these  migrations  into 
Palestine  are  to  be  shut  off  under  reservations.  I  think  the  whole 
committee  is  interested  in  knowing  about  the  issue. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  white  paper  has  not  been  put  into  effect 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  people  that  may  be  permitted  to  go  into 
Palestine.  The  British  Parliament,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  and  he 
has  heard  it  several  times  in  the  committee  rooms  and  it  has  been 
in  the  press,  that  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  Palestine  white  paper— 
which  is  supposed  to  expire  on  March  31 — has  been  extended  until  the 
remaining  number  of  immigrants  that  have  been  permitted  to  go  into 
Palestine  under  the  white  paper,  which  is  about  32,000 — the  white 
paper  is  extended  until  they  are  able  to  get  into  Palestine.  This  is  the 
result  of  action  initiated  at  the  Bermuda  Conference  of  April  1943. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  state  that  the  legislation  that  we  have 
before  us,  as  was  explained  in  executive  session  the  other  day,  is  very 
important  for  many  reasons.  It  extends  the  life  of  lend-lease  for  1 
year  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  legislation  disposed  of  at  this  time 
if  it  is  going  to  be  continued  so  as  to  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
winning  of  the  war. 

If  the  committee  wishes  to  go  into  executive  session  immediately 
after  we  hear  the  witnesses  this  morning,  wny,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  go  into  executive  session  and  determine  what  we  will  do  with  the 
other  resolutions. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  state  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  a 
resolution  that  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by  you,  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes;  the  resolution  with  respect  to  the  starving 
in  Europe. 

Chairman  Bloom.  We  have  several  of  them  here  similar  to  the  one 
which  passed  the  Senate  and  the  Chau-  thinks  we  ought  to  pass  that 
resolution  at  an  early  date.  It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  pass 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  Vorys.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  proceed  on  this  legislation 
I  want  to  say  this  for  the  record: 

I  do  not  control  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  but  I  think  we 
should  dispose  of  the  joint  resolutions  and  the  Palestine  resolutions 
and  the  Dewey  resolution  with  reference  to  post-war  financing  before 
we  enter  onto  the  consideration  of  lend-lease.  We  have  got  until  1947 
to  consider  the  continuation  of  lend-lease  and  the  other  matters  are 
not  only  more  pressing  on  a  dav-by-day  basis,  but  they  are  already 
unfinished  business  before  this  committee  and  I  therefore  am  not  in 
accord  with  proceedings  on  this  matter  now  although,  of  course,  I 
bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  knows 
that  this  is  not  for  1947.  The  Lend-Lease  Act  expires  on  June  30  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  Vorys.  I  am  fully  familiar  with  that  fact. 

Chairman  Bloom.  If  the  gentleman  is  not  through  I  will  be  glad  to 
listen  further. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  these  matters  he  discussed 
in  executive  session. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the  legislation 
we  have  before  us  is  the  most  important  legislation  that  this  com- 
"mittee  can  consider  at  this  time  to  prosecute  the  war  and  to  help  win 
the  war. 
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Now,  in  regard  to  the  Dewey  resolution — Mr.  Dewey  has  not  spoken 
to  me  at  all  and  I  told  Mr.  Dewey  and  I  promised  him  we  would  take 
up  his  resolution  as  soon  as  U.  N.  It.  It.  A.  was  disposed  of  and  the 
Chair  intends  to  keep  his  word.  However,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  not 
been  disposed  of,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  disposed  of  we  will  take  up  the 
Dewey  resolution.  As  soon  as  the  Senate  appoints  their  conferees  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  consider  it,  but  that  is  not  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  moment;  the  other  legislation  can  wait.  It  is  merely  .the 
expression  of  opinion  but  this  is  important  legislation  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yorys]  will  bear  with  the  chairman  in  that 
respect  so  as  to  try  and  get  through  with  this  legislation. 

We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley, 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  Crowley.  My  name  is  Leo  T.  Crowley  and  I  am  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  which  is  now  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  before  I  start  read¬ 
ing  my  prepared  statement  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  preliminary 
words  to  this  committee. 

This  is  the  committee  that  originated  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and 
extended  it  for  1  year,  as  I  understand,  with  a  unanimous  vote  a  year 
ago. 

We  feel  that  this  committee  should  be  given  all  of  the  detailed 
information  that  it  may  desire.  We  think  it  is  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  act  that  this  committee  be  entirely  familiar  with  its  operations. 
We  wish  to  provide  you  with  any  information  which  you  may  desire. 
If  we  haven’t  the  information  with  us,  we  will  be  very  happy  to  get 
it  for  you. 

We  have  arranged  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  testify 
on  the  military  and  naval  aspects  of  the  lend-lease  program  and  the 
State  Department  to  testify  on  the  part  pertaining  to  the  lend-lease 
agreements,  and  matters  of  that  nature. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  very  essential  piece  of  legislation.  If  it  can 
be  adopted  without  too  much  controversy,  I  think  the  unity  of  our 
war  effort  with  our  allies  will  benefit. 

Lend-lease  is  a  weapon  of  war.  Almost  exactly  a  year  ago,  when 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  before  the  Congress  for  renewal,  this  com¬ 
mittee  reported  to  the  House  that  lend-lease  was  “an  essential  part 
of  our  mechanism  for  waging  war.”  You  predicted  that  it  would 
“prove  a  vital  factor  in  the  inevitable  victory  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations.” 

The  proof  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  past  12  months  by  our 
combined  military  and  supply  operations  is  being  written  today  in 
the  skies  over  Germany;  on  the  Cassino  line  and  the  Anzio  beach¬ 
head  in  Italy;  at  Vitebsk  and  Krivoi  Rog  on  the  Russian  front;  on 
Bougainville,  New  Britain,  and  New  Guinea;  on  the  new  Ledo  Road 
that  is  being  cut  across  upper  Burma  to  China,  and  in  the  air  over 
China  itself. 

Everywhere  that  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
United  Nations  are  winning  victories' — everywhere  that  the  Nazis 
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and  Japanese  are  meeting  defeats — there  you  will  find  lend-lease 
and  reverse  lend-lease  playing  effective  and  vital  roles. 

The  United  States  and  Royal  Air  forces  have  been  striking  major 
blows  at  the  heart  of  Nazi  air  power.  Last  week  alone,  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  U.  S.  Air  Forces  and  the  R.  A.  F.  operating  from  Britain 
and  the  Fifteenth  U.  S.  Air  Forces  operating  from  Italy  poured  more 
than  17,000  tons  of  bombs  on  Germany  in  the  greatest  aerial  assault 
in  history. 

Factories  producing  Nazi  fighter  planes  and  plane  engines  in 
half  a  dozen  cities  were  smashed.  Vital  ball-bearing  works  were 
knocked  out.  Over  500  Nazi  fighter  planes  were  lost  in  that  week 
alone,  vainly  attempting  to  protect  the  plants  upon  which  the  German 
high  command  depends  for  fighter  planes  to  meet  the  invasion  that  it 
knows  will  come.  The  capacity  of  Germany  to  fight  back  in  the  air 
is  being  hit  with  devastating  power. 

Behind  the  air  offensive  on  Germany  there  is  a  lend-lease  story 
of  profound  significance. 

The  great  Lancaster  and  Halifax  bombers  used  by  the  R.  A.  F.  are 
produced  in  British  factories.  Britain  alone,  in  fact,  is  today  pro¬ 
ducing  more  planes  than  all  the  factories  at  Hitler’s  command  in 
Europe.  This  great  plane  production  record  is  largely  due  to  Britain’s 
own  effort,  but  it  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the  machine 
tools,  aircraft  engines  and  parts,  the  steel  and  other  metals  sent  from 
the  United  States. 

From  March  1941  through  December  1943  nearly  $460,000,000 
worth  of  aircraft  engines  and  parts  were  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom 
under  lend-lease  and  about  $240,000,000  worth  of  additional  engines 
and  parts  by  cash  purchase.  Lend-lease  aviation  gasoline  helps  to 
power  the  i, 000-plane  R.  A.  F.  raids.  There  are  lend-lease  steel 
and  lend-lease  explosives  in  the  bombs  which  the  R.  A.  F.  drops  on 
Germany. 

We  have  in  addition  sent  thousands  of  planes  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  under  lend-lease  to  supplement  British  plane  production.  The 
British  in  this  period  bought  and  paid  for  thousands  of  additional 
American  planes  ordered  before  lend-lease  was  enacted. 

During  the  same  period  4,800,000  tons  of  steel,  460,000  tons  of  non- 
ferrous  metals,  and  other  essential  raw  and  fabricated  materials  were 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend-lease  to  aid  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bombers,  bombs,  guns,  and  other  vital  weapons. 

The  R.  A.  F.’s  operations  against  Germany  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  lend-lease.  Nor  would  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Air  Forces  in  Britain  have  been  possible  without  reverse  lend- 
lease.  Our  planes  fly  from  huge  air  bases  built,  equipped,  and  serv¬ 
iced  by  the  British  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Many 
of  our  fighter  pilots  are  flying  Spitfires  built  in  England.  Many  more 
are  flying  American  fighter  planes  powered  by  British  Rolls-Royce 
Merlin  engines,  the  designs  of  which  were  turned  over  to  us  by  the 
British.  And  many  of  the  supplies  needed  by  the  American  Eighth 
Air  Force  are  procured  in  Britain  without  cost  to  us  as  reverse  lend- 
lease. 

The  air  offensive  upon  Germany  is  a  combined  operation  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Norwegian,  Czech,  Polish,  and  Canadian  as  well 
as  British  and  other  Allied  fliers,  using  both  British  and  American 
lend-lease  planes,  are  doing  their  full  part.  Unity  of  command  has 
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permitted  the  freest  interchange  of  fighting  manpower,  and  lend-lease 
and  reverse  lend-lease  have  made  possible  the  efficient  pooling  of  our 
material  resources  and  industrial  capacity.  On  these  two  great 
principles  our  entire  organization  for  waging  war  rests.  The  flexible, 
strategic  use  of  fighting  men  and  of  fighting  resources  wherever  they 
are  needed  is  the  key  to  our  war  operations.  These  are  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  principles  which  could  permit  us  to  fight  a  war  of  coalition  on  a 
world-wide  basis.  Any  change  in  them  at  this  stage  of  the  war  is  to 
my  mind  unthinkable. 

On  the  eastern  front  the  Soviet  armies  have  wrested  back  from  the 
Nazis  almost  a  half  million  square  miles  of  Russian  soil.  The  German 
drive  which  was  stopped  before  Moscow  in  1941  and  before  Stalingrad 
in  1942  is  now  in  reverse  as  the  Red  Army  moves  steadily  forward. 
Shattered  once  and  for  all  is  the  great  German  dream  of  fighting  a 
single-front  war  against  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  west,  with 
all  iof  the  Soviet  Union’s  food,  oil,  and  raw  materials  to  draw  on. 
The  Nazis  are  fighting  on  two  fronts  already,  and  soon  will  be  fighting 
on  more.  They  have  lost  millions  of  men  on  the  eastern  front  and 
tens^of  thousands  of  tanks  and  planes  and  guns. 

By  January  1,  1944,  more  than  7,800  planes  had  been  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  United  States.  Over  5,000  planes  were  sent 
in  1943  alone.  Practically  all  of  these  planes  have  been  combat 
types — P-40  and  P-39  fighters,  A-20  attack  bombers,  and  B-25 
bombers.  Over  3,000  of  these  planes  have  been  ferried  all  the  way 
by  air  from  the  United  States. 

About  740,000  tons  of  aviation  gasoline  and  other  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  needed  for  the  Soviet  Air  Force  and  ground  forces  have  been 
supplied  under  lend-lease.  At  the  same  time  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Soviet’s  need  for  fuel  from  the  United  States,  however,  145,000  tons  of 
refinery  equipment  have  been  sent  for  installation  in  Russia.  Ameri¬ 
can  engineers  in  Russia  are  now  assisting  in  the  construction  of  these 
refineries  which  will  produce  large  additional  quantities  of  aviation 
gasoline  and  other  products  from  Russia’s  own  oil  resources. 

To  assist  the  Soviet  armies  with  their  combat  and  transport  prob¬ 
lems  we  have  supplied  over  170,000  trucks,  33,000  jeeps,  and  about 
25,000  other  military  vehicles — half  of  all  the  motor  vehicles  that 
have  been  sent  abroad  under  lend-lease. 

Guns,  tanks,  and  other  munitions  have  also  gone  to  the  Soviet 
armies  in  substantial  quantities.  Over  4,700  tanks  and  tank  de¬ 
stroyers  and  100,000  submachine  guns,  for  example,  have  been  sent. 

Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we  had  sent  also  1,350,000  tons  of  steel; 
384,000  tons  of  aluminum,  copper,  and  other  metals;  and  $400,000,000 
of  industrial  equipment,  machinery,  and  machine  tools  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  Soviet  factories  of  artillery,  tanks,  planes,  and  other 
weapons  of  war. 

Lend-lease  is  playing  its  part,  too,  in  the  fighting  in  Italy.  The 
Mediterranean  campaign  has  been  conducted  from  the  moment  of 
our  first  landing  in  north  Africa  as  a  combined  operation  under  com¬ 
bined  British- American  command.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the 
troops  have  been  British.  British  and  American  supplies  have  been 
pooled. 

French  and  Polish  soldiers  equipped  with  arms  furnished  under 
American  and  British  lend-lease  are  fighting  shoidder  to  shoulder 
with  American  and  British  soldiers.  British  fighting  men  are  using 
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lend-lease  supplies  in  part.  Some  of  their  guns  and  planes  and  tanks 
were  built  out  of  the  steel  and  other  supplies  furnished  under  lend- 
lease.  American  soldiers  are  being  supplied  in  part  with  food  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  French  under  reverse  lend-lease  and  some  of  the  planes 
and  guns  they  are  using  came  from  British  factories. 

The  planes  and  the  guns,  whether  made  in  the  United  States  or  in 
England,  whether  operated  by  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Americans, 
are  for  a  single  purpose;  to  defeat  our  common  enemy  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  war  of  the  United  Nations  is  being  carried 
toward  the  centers  of  Japanese  resistance  from  four  different  direc¬ 
tions.  From  American  mid-Pacific  bases,  powerful  American  naval, 
air,  and  amphibious  forces  are  pushing  westward  through  the  outer 
rings  of  Japan’s  island  defenses.  From  the  south,  American,  Aus¬ 
tralian,  New  Zealand,  and  Dutch  forces  under  Admiral  Halsey  and 
General  MacArthur  have  already  neutralized  Rabaul,  the  southeastern 
anchor  of  Japanese  sea  and  air  power.  From  India,  allied  forces 
under  Mountbatten  are  fighting  their  way  into  Burma.  And  from 
China  itself,  American  and  Chinese  pilots — many  of  them  trained  in 
the  United  States  under  lend-lease — are  flying  American  planes  to 
carry  the  war  even  closer  to  the  Japanese  islands.  With  combined 
commands,  combined  manpower,  and  combined  resources,  we  are 
on  the  offensive  against  Japan  from  all  sides. 

Our  sustained  efforts  to  aid  China  are  at  last  bearing  fruit.  The 
Burma  Road  is  still  closed,  but  American  planes  have  built  an  aerial 
highway  to  China  over  mountains  15,000  feet  high.  There  are  more 
pilots  flying  “over  the  hump”  from  India  today  in  the  Army  Air 
Transport  Command  than  there  were  in  all  the  American  civil  air 
lines  before  the  war.  They  carry  everything  from  trucks  to  radio  sets. 

I  cannot  divulge  in  public  hearings  the  volume  of  freight  carried 
“over  the  hump,”  but  I  can  give  you  some  significant  comparisons. 
In  the  last  3  months  of  1943  more  cargo  was  carried  than  in  the 
entire  balance  of  the  year.  In  the  month  of  December,  alone,  twice 
as  much  cargo  went  into  China  by  air  as  was  carried  in  the  whole  year 
1942.  Not  all  of  this  is  lend-lease,  of  course;  our  own  air  forces  in 
China  under  General  Cliennault  have  to  be  supplied  over  the  “hump.” 
But  all  of  it  is  for  the  war  in  China.  And  it  makes  no  difference  to 
the  Japanese  Zero  pilot  who  is  shot  down  or  to  the  Japanese  soldiers 
who  are  bombed  by  an  American  plane  whether  the  pilot  was  born  in 
Chattanooga  or  Chungking. 

Beneath  the  air  route,  American  Army  engineers  are  building  the 
Ledo  Road  through  upper  Burma.  In  front  of  them,  clearing  a  path 
through  the  Japanese  positions  in  the  juhgle,  are  Chinese  soldiers  under 
General  StilwelPs  command,  who  were  flown  out  of  China,  armed  in 
India  with  the  latest  American  weapons  and  instructed  by  American 
Army  officers.  To  the  south,  British  and  Indian  soldiers  are  pushing 
down  the  coast  of  Burma,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  announced 
that  they  wiped  out  8,000  Japanese  troops.  Some  of  the  arms  of  this 
combined  Allied  force  are  American,  but  the  major  part  of  their  weapons 
were  made  either  in  Britain  or  India.  For  India  is  also  a  United 
Nations  arsenal  which  is  producing  arms  and  equipment,  with  the 
help  of  a  small  volume  of  industrial  equipment  from  us,  for  American 
and  Chinese  forces  as  well  as  for  the  British  and  Indian  troops. 
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On  their  southern  flank,  the  Japanese  are  being  rolled  back  by  another 
United  Nations  fighting  team.  Many  Australian  and  New  Zea¬ 
landers  are  fighting  beside  the  American  forces.  The  major  part  of 
the  weapons  for  the  offensives  in  New  Guinea,  the  Solomons,  and  New 
Britain  are  American.  But  Australia  and  Britain  are  also  producing 
planes,  ordnance,  and  other  munitions  for  these  offensives  with  the 
help  of  lend-lease  machine  tools  and  raw  materials.  Mostjof  the  food 
used  in  these  campaigns  is  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease  by  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  south  and  the  southwest  Pacific,  as  on  the  air  front  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean  campaign,  men  and  materials  are 
interwoven  to  make  a  more  powerful  United  Nations  fighting  force. 
Dutch  flyers,  who  escaped  from  the  Indies  and  were  trained  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  under  lend-lease,  fly  American  planes,  eat  Australian  food,  and 
wear  Australian  clothing.  Australian  soldiers  shoot  British,  American, 
and  Australian  guns.  American  soldiers  wear  Australian  boots  and 
eat  Australian  rations.  Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  are  the 
machinery  through  which  this  pooling  of  supplies  is  made  possible 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  since  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  extended, 
we  have  seen  the  United  Nations  go  over  to  the  offensive.  The 
greatly  increased  shipments  of  lend-lease  supplies  in  the  past  year 
have  been  matched  by  battles  fought  and  won.  The  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  are  using  the  best  equipment  the  combined  resources 
of  the  United  Nations  can  produce  and  put  into  their  hands.  Each 
of  the  United  Nations  armies  has  been  principally  armed  by  its  own 
workers  and  its  own  factories.  But  each  has  been  strengthened  by 
arms  from  other  United  Nations  which  have  often  served  to  turn  the 
tide  of  battle.  The  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  have  teamed 
to  fight  together,  pooling  their  brains  and  their  energies,  their  steel 
and  their  food,  their  will  and  their  hopes  for  a  free  world  secure 
from  aggression. 

Lend-lease  is  at  work  on  battlefronts  all  over  the  globe.  I  have 
tried  to  give  jrou  a  brief  picture  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  hastening 
the  defeat  of  the  Axis  today  in  many  different  theaters  of  war.  In 
the  binders  before  you,  we  have  included  much  fuller  statements 
and  statistics  on  all  the  import  aspects  of  lend-lease  operations. 
Any  other  facts  or  figures  the  committee  desires  which  we  have  or 
can  obtain,  we  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  furnish. 

I  believe  strongly  in  the  necessity  for  the  closest  of  working  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  agencies.  You 
are  the  legislators.  We  administer  on  behalf  of  you  and  the'people 
whom  you  represent.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  you  should  know  any¬ 
thing  we  know.  We  are  anxious  to  present  to  you  as  frankly  and  as 
openly  as  we  can  whatever  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about 
lend-lease  operations. 

In  a  program  as  large  as  lend-lease  there  are  bound  to  be  mistakes 
and  alleged  mistakes.  But  from  what  I  know  of  the  administration 
of  the  program  first  under  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Burns  and  then 
under  Mr.  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  job  was  superbly 
done.  Since  the  administration  of  lend-lease  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  we  have  constantly 
reviewed  our  policies  and  administration  in  the  light  of  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  war.  We  have  continued  to  follow  the  basic  crite¬ 
rion  for  judging  our  operations  that  has  been  applied  consistently 
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from  the  very  beginning  of  lend-lease:  Will  the  supplies,  services,  or 
information  furnished  under  lend-lease  hasten  the  day  of  victory? 

The  total  figure  of  lend-lease  aid  to  December  11,  1943,  stood  at 
slightly  less  than  $20,000,000,000.  As  you  can  see  from  this  first 
chart,  that  is  about  14  percent  of  our  total  war  expenditures  since  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed  [indicating]. 


LEND-LEASE  AND  TOTAL 
WAR  COSTS 


TOTAL  LEND-LEASE  AID  $20,000,000,000 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Chart  I 

Over  half  of  our  aid,  as  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chart,  con¬ 
sisted  of  planes,  guns,  and  other  finished  munitions.  Items  for  the 
production  of  war  supplies  in  the  factories  of  our  allies  accounted  for 
the  next  largest  slice — about  20  percent.  Foodstuffs  for  soldiers  and 
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war  workers  made  up  12X  percent.  The  remainder  consisted  of 
services,  in  the  form  of  shipping,  ship  repairs,  pilot  training,  mdust  « 
facilities  for  the  production  ol  lend-lease  goods  and  the  like. 

The  relative  proportions  of  these  categories  of  supply  were  vey 
different  in  the  first  9  months  of  lend-lease,  as  can  be  seen  from  Chart 
II  [indicating]. 


Fofsign  Economic  Admini*froMon 

Chart  II 


FOODSTUFFS 

ETC. 
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In  1941  food  was  the  largest  item— over  50  percent  of  lend-lease 
exports  Finished  munitions  and  war  production  items  almost  evenly 
divided  the  balance.  In  the  first  months  of  1942,  as  American  war 
plants  moved  swiftly  into  production,  munitions  shipments  rose  much 
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more  rapidly  than  other  lend-leasc  shipments.  They  have  continued 
to  rise  in  proportion  to  industrial  items  and  food  and  during  1943, 
made  up  61  percent  of  all  shipments.  In  December  of  last  year,  67 
percent  of  lend-lease  exports  were  munitions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  suggest  at  this  point  you  explain  the  charts. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  East  of  my  staff  will  explain  the  charts. 

Chairman  Bloom.  "What  is  your  full  name,  for  the  record? 

Mr.  East.  I  am  John  D.  East,  Director  of  Reports,  Foreign 
Economic  Administration. 

Chairman  Bloom.  You  may  proceed  to  explain  the  charts. 

Mr.  East.  On  this  chart  II  you  will  notice  that  the  lower  area 
[indicating]  indicates  munitions;  the  middle  area  [indicating]  indicates 
industrial  items  for  war  production  purposes;  and  the  upper  area 
[indicating]  is  foodstuffs. 

Chairman  Bloom.  While  the  chart  is  on  display  are  there  any 
members  of  the  committee  who  want  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Vorys.  Does  the  “industrial  items”  include  services? 

Mr.  East.  No,  sir;  just  goods. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  cannot  see  from  here  but  I  think  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October  1943  there  is  a  dip.  What  caused  that  dip? 

Mr.  Vorys.  No;  it  is  July. 

Mr.  East.  I  think  it  was  due  to  preparations  for  United  States 
military  movements  overseas. 

Mr.  Vorys.  From  July  and  from  there  on  there  is  a  drop  down  to 
November  and  then  it  goes  up  again.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  East.  Nearly  all  of  those  fluctuations  on  the  exports  chart 
(chart  No.  II)  are  caused  bv  the  shipping  situation.  In  1  month 
you  have  more  shipping  available  and  you  can  move  more  goods  to 
the  war  fronts. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  want  to  refer  to  what  is  secret.  That  is 
the  difficulty  I  experience  in  determining  what  is  secret  and  what  is 
not  in  this  brochure.  I  notice  the  same  thing  occurs  in  many  of  these 
charts  for  many  of  those  same  months,  for  September,  October, 
November,  and  December;  and  the  same  drop  occurs  in  many  charts 
that  are  in  this  book.  What  causes  it  I  do  not  know,  but  I  just 
wonder. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  Chair  would  state,  Mr.  Chiperfield,  that 
you  may  ask  the  question  and  if  it  is  secret  the  witness  will  delay 
answering  until  we  are  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  would  not  want  the  information  given  out  if 
it  is  secret. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  that  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  All  right. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  this  chart? 

Air.  Johnson.  Air.  Chairman,  I  was  wondering  if  these  charts 
could  be  placed  in  the  hearings.  It  is  always  good  to  the  eye  to  see 
them. 

Air.  Crowley.  They  are  all  in. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  they  be  in  the  printed  hearings? 

Chairman  Bloom.  We  will  do  that.  Alake  a  note  to  that  effect. 

(The  clerk  will  place  in  the  record  the  charts  under  consideration 
and  they  will  be  printed.) 

Chairman  Bloom.  All  right,  Air.  Crowley,  you  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  Crowley.  Planes,  ammunition,  and  other  finished  munitions 
constitute,  as  you  can  see,  the  backbone  of  the  lend-lease  program. 

The  actual  monthly  totals  of  goods  transferred  and  services  rendered 
under  lend-lease  are  shown  in  this  third  chart  [indicating]. 


LEND-LEASE  AID 

MILLION  $ 
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- 1500 
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Foreign  Economic  Admimotrotion 

Chart  III 

You  will  notice  how  the  volume  of  lend-lease  aid  grew  swiftly 
from  the  passage  of  the  act  in  March  of  1941,  reaching  a  first  high 
peak  of  $915,000,000  in  the  fall  of  1942 — the  time  of  the  north  African 
invasion,  the  great  battles  which  turned  back  the  farthest  German 
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advance  in  Russia,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  great  Allied  drive  north¬ 
ward  from  Australia.  Lend-lease  transfers  declined  during  the 
following  months  in  the  winter  of  1942-43,  and  then  in  the  spring 
began  to  mount  again.  They  first  passed  a  billion  dollars  in  June 
1943.  They  continued  to  rise  in  the  next  2  months,  passing  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  in  August.  After  declining  for  3  months,  they  shot 
up  again  last  December  1943  to  the  highest  monthly  total  so  far — 
$1,377,000,000.  About  $927,000,000  of  this  consisted  of  munitions. 
Industrial  items  totaled  over  $200,000,000,  foodstuffs  transferred 
amounted  to  $157,000,000,  and  shipping  and  other  services  accounted 
for  $77,000,000. 

The  volume  of  lend-lease  aid  made  available  to  our  allies  in  any 
particular  month  is  determined,  of  course,  by  many  different  factors — 
the  rate  of  production  in  the  United  States,  the  availability  of  ship¬ 
ping,  and  the  needs  of  our  own  armed  forces  and  civilian  population 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  other  nations.  As  the  military  strategy 
of  the  war  develops,  constant  changes  must  be  made  in  our  strategy 
of  supply  so  that  our  war  production  will  be  utilized  with  the  greatest 
possible  effect  against  the  enemy. 

In  the  last  analysis,  a  function  of  lend-lease  as  of  all  wartime  oper¬ 
ations,  is  to  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  the  strategic  decisions 
of  our  military  commanders.  The  responsibility  for  these  decisions 
rests  with  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  addition  commanders  i 
in  the  field  such  as  General  Stilwell  in  China  and  General  MacArthur 
in  Australia,  make  the  appropriate  on-the-spot  decisions  as  to  what 
supplies  should  be  made  available  under  lend-lease  to  the  theaters 
under  their  command.  The  actual  allocations  of  our  resources  are 
made  by  agencies  such  as  the  Combined  Munitions  Assignment 
Board,  the  Food  Requirements  and  Allocations  Committee,  the 
Requirements  Committee  of  the  War  Production  Board,  and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration.  It  is  up  to  these  agencies  to  carry  into 
effect  on  the  supply  level  the  grand  strategy  of  the  war.  As  the 
strategy  changes,  so  do  the  volume  and  character  of  our  supply 
operations,  including  lend-lease. 

Chart  IV  [indicating]  shows  the  monthly  lend-lease  exports  broken 
down  by  theaters  of  war.  As  you  can  see,  not  only  the  total  volume 
of  lend-lease  exports  but  the  exports  to  any  particular  area  may  change 
radically  from  month  to  month.  These  variations,  like  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  over-all  volume  of  lend-lease  aid,  are  the  result  of  many 
factors.  In  the  end,  however,  they  can  all  be  reduced  to  the  various 
elements  of  military  strategy.  As  a  great  offensive  is  planned  in  a 
theater  of  war,  the  volume  of  supplies  and  of  shipping  allocated  to 
that  theater  is  increased.  A  few  months  later,  the  requirements  of 
another  theater  may  have  first  call  on  our  resources.  Lend-lease 
fulfills  its  purpose  only  to  the  extent  that  its  operations  assist  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  military  strategy.  Our  job  is  to  get  the  goods  to  the 
battle  fronts  to  defeat  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese. 

Our  partners  in  the  United  Nations  are  putting  everything  they 
have  into  the  war.  Their  major  contribution  consists  in  fighting  with 
all  their  resources  and  their  manpower  against  our  common  enemies. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  dif¬ 
ferent  shadings  on  the  chart  indicate. 
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Mr.  East.  The  heavy  shading  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  represents 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom;  the  next  shading  indicates  exports 
to  Russia;  the  double  cross-hatched  shading  represents  shipments  to 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East;  the  single-hatched  shading  indicates 


Chart  IV 


goods  for  China,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  and  the  dotted 
shading  at  the  top  shows  exports  for  all  others. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Would  South  America  be  included  in  the  “others?” 
Mr.  East.  Yes,  sir. 

96930—44 - 2 
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Chairman  Bloom.  Proceed,  Mr.  Crowley. 

Mr.  Crowley.  But,  in  addition,  those  of  our  allies  who  are  in 
position  to  do  so  are  supplying  us  with  articles  and  materials  and 
vital  information  as  reverse  lend-lease. 

At  the  hearings  a  year  ago,  this  committee  expressed  interest  in 
obtaining  figures  which  would  give  a  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
reverse  lend-lease  assistance  which  we  are  receiving  from  our  allies. 

Following  the  hearings,  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  problem. 
Representatives  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  in  London  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  at  great  length  with  the  British  representatives, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  undertook  to  develop  statistics  as  to  its 
sterling  expenditures  for  providing  reverse  lend-lease  aid.  On 
November  11,  1943,  the  United  Kingdom  published  a  white  paper, 
estimating  the  sterling  expenditures  for  certain  types  of  reverse 
lend-lease  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  the  President  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  report  on  the  sterling  expenditures  for  reverse  lend-lease 
assistance  rendered  not  only  by  the  United  Kingdom,  but  by  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  by  the  other  members  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations  up  to  July  1944. 

Mr.  Vorys.  Is  that  correct?  Don’t  you  mean  1943? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  wish  to  correct  that.  That  date  was  July  1943. 

These  cost  figures  have  been  kept  as  current  as  possible  and  we  are 
now  able  to  give  you  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  to  our  Allied  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid  which  they  rendered  to  us  up 
to  October  1,  1943. 

The  sterling  expenditures  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  rough  dollar  estimates  by  using  the  official  exchange  rate, 
although  this  does  not  reflect  difference  in  price  levels  or  purchasing 
power. 

On  this  basis  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid  we  received  from  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  up  through  September  30,  1943,  exceeded 
$1,500,000,000.'  In  the  United  Kingdom,  this  included  stores  and 
supplies  ranging  from  Spitfires  to  British-grown  vegetables,  airfields, 
barracks  and  other  facilities  built  for  our  forces,  oil  and  repair  for 
ships  all  over  the  world.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
India,  they  supplied  our  forces  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific 
and  Asia  with  the  major  proportion  of  their  foods,  as  well  as  many 
other  supplies,  facilities,  and  services. 

You  will  find  more  detailed  information  on  reverse  lend-lease  in 
your  binders.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  committee  with 
further  information  on  this  subject  before  the  hearings  are  concluded. 
I  understand  this  committee  felt  that  the  story  of  reverse  lend-lease 
as  told  to  you  last  year  by  Major  Spiegelberg  was  helpful.  This  year, 
we  have  arranged  for  Colonel  Eddy,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  this 
work  for  the  United  States  Army  Service  Forces  in  Australia,  to 
describe  to  you  how  reverse  lend-lease  has  operated  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  He  will  be  available  to  testify  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Vorys.  May  I  interrupt,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Vorys. 

Mr.  Vorys.  Here  is  a  reference  to  more  detailed  information  on 
reverse  lend-lease  in  the  “binders.”  I  do  not  know  what  the  other 
binders  contain  but  all  of  the  pages  in  my  binder  are  blank.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  secret  to  say  that  there  is  not  any  information 


*  See  statement  on  reverse  lend-lease  aid  commencing  on  p.  141. 
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in  the  binder.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  all  the  binders  are  in  that 
shape. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  information  is  on  the  way  over  from  England 
now,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Vorys.  Then  everybody’s  binders  are  in  the  same  shape. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  that  information  is  secret. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Will  that  information  be  over  here  soon? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  it  will  arrive  momentarily. 

Chairman  Bloom.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  should  like,  however,  to  emphasize  that  neither 
the  figures  of  lend-lease  nor  reverse  lend-lease  expenditures  accurately 
reflect  the  relative  contribution  of  any  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
war,  nor  are  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  costs  in  any  way 
comparable. 

When  a  nation  sends  a  tank  or  PT  boat  into  the  fight  manned  with 
its  own  crew,  it  certainly  contributes  no  less  than  when  it  provides  a 
tank  or  a  PT  boat,  without  the  crew,  as  lend-lease  or  reverse  lend- 
lease.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  has  been  able  to  provide  only 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  reverse  lend-lease,  yet  can  anyone  say 
that  it  has  not  given  its  fullest  measure  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  victory? 

Our  principal  allies  have  contributed  fully  in  proportion  to  their 
resources.  Total  United  States  war  expenditures,  including  those  for 
lend-lease,  have  increased  from  approximately  one-third  last  year  to 
one-lialf  this  year  of  our  national  income.  Both  last  year  and  this 
year  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  spent  more  than  one-half  of 
her  national  income  for  the  war. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  some  confidential  figures  which  I  can 
supply  to  the  committee,  showing  the  relative  war  expenditures  of 
various  participants  in  the  war  in  terms  of  their  national  incomes. 

The  relative  financial  contributions  of  the  Allies  provide  a  useful 
measurement  of  one  phase  of  our  combined  war  effort.  But  financial 
figures  alone  cannot  measure  the  relative  contributions  toward  winning 
the  war  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  United  Nations.  We  are 
fighting  this  war  primarily  with  men  and  ships  and  weapons,  with 
steel  and  food,  not  merely  with  dollars.  What  each  of  the  United 
Nations  contributes  necessarily  differs  with  its  resources  and  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  as  it  has  progressed.  Some  have  been 
called  upon  to  give  more  in  lives  and  others  in  weapons  or  in  materials, 
or  in  destroyed  homes  and  cities.  We  are  giving  what  we  can  for 
victory. 

As  the  United  Nations  stand  ready  for  the  final  drive  to  victory, 
we  are  bound  together  by  a  comradeship  in  arms  that  has  increased  in 
strength  as  we  have  gained  in  confidence  in  each  other.  That  confi¬ 
dence  must  be  maintained.  There  have  been  those  who  have  some¬ 
times  thoughtlesslv  and  other  times  deliberately  sought  to  undermine 
our  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  our  allies. 

I  know  that  this  committee,  which  last  year  unanimously  approved 
the  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  shares  with  me  an  apprehension 
of  the  dangers  which  may  flow  from  such  an  attitude.  Such  thinking 
does  not  reflect  a  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  this  war.  The  lend- 
lease  supplies  which  have  been  furnished  by  us  are  dispatched  in 
accordance  with  the  strategy  determined  by  our  military  authorities. 
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If  our  resources  are  stiained  in  fighting  this  war,  the  resources  of  those 
nations  in  the  active  theaters  of  combat  are  strained  in’  even  fuller 
measure. 

Lend-lease  is  an  investment  in  American  security — an  investment 
so  sound  that  it  has  alreadv  paid  us  enormous  dn  idends  in  lives  saved 
and  in  security  for  our  homes  and  our  soil. 

If  we  had  not  sent  lend-lease  goods  to  Britain  and  Russia  and  China 
and  the  other  nations  fighting  on  our  side,  we  might  be  fighting  this 
war  now  without  allies.  No  one  can  calculate  what  our  losses  would 
then  have  been  in  men  and  resources,  how  long  such  a  struggle  would 
have  continued,  or  who  would  have  gained  the  victory.  Even  now, 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  allies,  the  cost  to  us  in  men  and 
materials  will  be  great.  Freedom  is  never  free;  it  is  often  bought 
dearly,  and  this  time  is  no  exception.  But  in  the  end,  the  price  to  all 
of  us  is  going  to  be  far  less  because  of  lend-lease  and  the  other  United 
Nations. 

Not  to  extend  the  Lend-Lease  Act  would  be  to  call  off  part  of  the 
war — and  an  essential  part — just  at  the  moment  when  we  are  poised 
for  our  greatest  offensives. 

We  and  the  other  United  Nations  are  tooled  up  for  victory.  Our 
men  and  our  weapons  are  deployed.  But  victory  is  not  yet  ours. 

To  achieve  victory,  it  is  now  more  than  ever  essential  to  combine 
our  supplies  as  well  as  our  manpower.  Only  if  we  supply  the  Soviet 
Union  with  more  planes,  guns,  steel,  and  food  can  she  strike  with 
fullest  effect  a  new  and  mighty  blow  from  the  east  while  we  strike 
from  the  south  and  west.  Only  with  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  aid 
can  China  become  the  great  land  base  from  which  we  can  strike  at  the 
heart  of  Japan.  Only  if  we  continue  to  help  arm  the  airmen,  the 
soldiers  and  the  sailors  of  Britain  can  they  play  their  full  part  by  our 
side  in  the  invasions  to  come.  We  cannot  slacken  for  a  moment  our 
efforts  of  mutual  war  aid  through  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease 
until  our  armies  finally  march  down  the  streets  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Are  you  sure  there  are  going  to  be  some  streets 
there? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Rieflier  is  here.  He  has  charge  of  our  economic 
warfare  work  in  London  and  if  the  committee  wrould  like  to  hear  him 
at  this  time  I  would  like  to  have  him  speak  because  he  cannot  stay  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  to  go  back  just  as  soon  as  he  can  get  a 
plane. 

If  you  can  go  in  executive  session  we  would  like  to  have  you  hear 
his  story  of  what  part  we  are  playing  in  this  work,  so  that  he  can  go 
back  to  London  and  we  can  proceed  with  the  questioning  at  a  later 
time. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Chairman  Bloom.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  go  in  executive 
session? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  committee  will  go  in  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  11:30  a.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  executive 
session,  after  which  it  adjourned  to  meet  on  Thursday,  March  2,  1944, 
at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAItCH  2,  1944 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Hon.  Sol 
Bloom  (chairman)  presiding. 

Also  present:  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of  State;  Leo 
T.  Crowley,  Administrator,  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  committee  will  kindly  come  to  order. 

The  committee  will  resume  its  consideration  of  H.  R.  4254,  extension 
of  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Crowley? 

STATEMENT  OF  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Crowley.  You  have  all  been  presented  with  books  containing 
certain  factual  data  about  lend-lease.  We  would  be  very  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  from  the  binders,  and  if  there  is 
some  particular  thing  that  we  feel  ought  to  be  answered  in  executive 
session  for  reasons  of  military  security,  why,  we  will  then  advise  you. 
Also  with  respect  to  the  answers  to  other  questions,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  amplify  our  testimony  and  make  these  answers  a  part  of  the  record. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  Mr.  Crowley’s  statement 
and  the  information  furnished  us  in  his  book  contains  all  of  the  facts, 
the  essential  facts. 

I  want  to  express  my  agreement  and  heartv  approval  of  Mr.  Crow¬ 
ley’s  statement,  however,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  midst  of  war  we 
could  not  even  think  of  discontinuing  the  assistance  we  have  been 
giving  under  lend-lease. 

We  would  be  like  withdrawing  our  Army  when  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  battle  and  when  victory  is  almost  in  sight. 

While  I  realize  that  we  cannot  tell  when  victory  will  come,  wp  do 
know  that  we  have  to  keep  on  fighting  the  enemy  until  it  does,  and 
that  lend-lease  is  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  that  we  have  used 
so  far. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  you  mind  an  interruption  there,  Mr.  John¬ 
son? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  at  all. 

Chairman  Bloom.  You  say  we  have  to  keep  on  fighting  the  enemy 
until  it  does.  Does  what? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Until  victory  comes. 
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Mr.  Eaton.  Until  the  Allies  have  won  complete  victory. 

Chairman  Bloom.  All  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  I  thought 
the  chairman  realized  which  side  of  the  fight  I  was  on. 

Shortly  after  lend  lease  w~as  passed,  I  read  a  statement  by  some  war 
correspondent  who  had  interviewed  an  old  German  over  in  Germany. 
And  he  asked  him  when  the  war  was  going  to  end. 

The  German  got  talking  about  it  and  he  was  very  emotional,  and 
said  that  Hitler  was  going  to  lose;  that  lend-lease  which  meant  aid  of 
the  United  States  to  our  allies,  meant  his  doom,  and  he  was  in  tears. 

I  think  the  report  that  has  been  made  here  bv  Mr.  Crowley  has 
certainly  vindicated  that  prophecy  because  the  effectiveness  of  lend- 
lease,  so  far  as  the  Allied  cause  is  concerned,  has  certainly  been 
demonstrated. 

I  do  not  think  of  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want 
to  thank  Mr.  Crowley  for  the  information,  and  commend  him  on 
the  fine  statement  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Dr.  Eaton? 

Air.  Eaton.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  place  this  sacred 
folder  here  in  the  hands  of  every  Member  of  Congress?  I  think  it 
would  solve  the  problem  of  understanding  this  program. 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  is  certain  information  in  there,  such  as  the 
amount  and  character  of  our  aid  to  China,  that  would  have  to  be 
eliminated. 

Would  you  have  any  objections  to  eliminating  certain  secret  infor¬ 
mation  and  then  giving  each  Alember  of  Congress  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Oscar  Cox,  general  counsel  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration.  We  shall  make  a  part  of  the  record  of  these  hearings,  all 
of  the  information  contained  in  these  binders  which  is  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  and  which  does  not  reveal  any  military  secrets. 

Air.  Eaton.  This  will  have  to  come  before  Congress.  And  you 
must  know,  I  believe,  that  there  has  been  much  misinformation  put 
out  about  lend-lease,  in  the  nature  of  misstatements  of  fact,  and  it  has 
been  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Now,  have  we  expended  $20,000,000,000  or  allocated  it? 

AJr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

Air.  Eaton.  We  have  actually  expended  $20,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No,  the  dollar  amount  of  the  total  aid  supplied  up 
to  January  1,  1944,  was  $20,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Eaton.  How  much  have  we  left  in  the  kitty? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Air.  Eaton.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  indication  as  to  the  further 
cost  of  this  enterprise? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No;  because  we  did  not  anticipate  that  we  would 
have  to  prepare  those  figures,  Doctor,  until  we  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  although  the  supply  needs  may  be 
greater  for  the  next  fiscal  year  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that 
we  might  be  asking  for  less  funds  to  be  appropriated  than  we  asked 
for  last  37ear. 

Mr.  Eaton.  How  much  less? 

Air.  Crowley.  We  may  have  left  several  billion  dollars  this  year, 
so  that  it  may  be  we  will  ask  for  a  smaller  appropriation  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  than  we  have  this  year. 
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Mr.  Eaton.  I  would  just  like  to  ask,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  one 
question. 

Do  we  use  lend-lease  funds  for  boondoggling  in  South  America  in 
any  way,  like,  for  instance,  I  had  a  communication  which  announced 
that  we  had  spent  a  great  sum  of  money  to  build  a  sewage  system  for 
some  South  American  city. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  put  into  the  record,  so 
far  as  we  can,  with  military  approval,  what  has  been  sent  to  South 
America. 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  have  it  in  the  record  now. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  believe  I  can  answer  your  question,  Dr.  Eaton.  The 
only  aid  rendered  to  South  America  has  been  in  the  form  of  finished 
munitions  like  guns,  tanks,  airplanes,  vessels,  and  the  materials 
going  into  the  production  or  the  manufacture  of  finished  munitions 
in  their  arsenals  and  other  factories. 

There  have  been  no  funds  allocated  from  lend-lease  for  sewage 
systems  or  anything  of  that  character.  The  total  amount  of  aid 
rendered  to  all  of  the  South  and  Central  American  countries  up  to 
January  1,  1944,  is  just  about  $127,000,000,  of  which  part  has  been 
repaid  under  agreement  with  these  countries. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Is  that  the  entire  amount,  $127,000,000,  for 
the  20  countries  to  the  south  of  us? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  $127,000,000  is  perhaps  a  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Cox.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  lend-lease  rendered  has 
gone  to  the  South  and  Central  American  countries.  All  of  the  lend- 
lease  aid  provided  to  the  other  American  republics  is  under  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  the  combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  original  program  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  General  Marshall  and  Admiral  Stark,  before  it  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  all  of  the  munitions  transferred  were  approved  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Munitions  Assignment  Board.  We  will  put 
into  the  record  a  more  detailed  statement  on  this  subject.  But  I 
think  I  have  given  you  the  highlights. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Lend-lease  exports  to  the  South  and  Central  American  countries  totaled 
$92,954,000  in  1943  as  compared  with  $34,648,000  in  1942.  Most  of  the  materiel 
consisted  of  finished  munitions  or  supplies  for  ordnance  and  similar  factories  to 
produce  munitions. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  first  lend-lease  agreement — with  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  on  August  2,  1941 — until  the  most  recent,  that  with  Chile  on  May  2,  1943, 
18  such  agreements  have  been  negotiated,  and  munitions  and  other  lend-lease 
materials  valued  at  $128,000,000  have  been  sent  to  these  countries.  Less  than 
15  percent  of  the  total  consisted  of  industrial  items,  and  only  $55,000  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  were  lend-leased. 
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EXPORTS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

1941  -1943 


Lend-Lease  Exports 

$t28,000,000 


foreign  Economic  Administration 

Lend-lease  exports  to  South  and  Central  America  1 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

Ordnance  and  ammunition . 

4, 249 
17,798 
10, 549 
103 

16, 610 
33, 189 
26, 332 
514 

20, 859 
51,350 
36,881 
617 

363 

Tanks  and  vehicles . 

Watercraft . . . . 

Munitions . . . 

363 

2 

32,699 

1,934 

15 

76,645 
16, 269 
40 

109, 707 
18,205 
55 

Industrial  materials  and  products . . 

Total . . . 

365 

34, 648 

92, 954 

127, 967 

1  The  20  republics  in  South  and  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


Agreements  have  been  made  with  all  the  countries  except  Argentina  and 
Panama.  Argentina  has  not  received  any  lend-lease  aid  and  Panama  is  furnished 
aid  under  provisions  existing  for  the  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Nearly  one-half  of  all  lend-lease  aid  thus  far  assigned  has  been  for  Brazil,  and 
more  than  63  percent  of  exports  already  moved  have  gone  to  Brazil.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  lend-lease  aid  thus  far  assigned  is  scheduled  for  Brazil,  Chile, 
Mexico,  and  Peru.  Most  of  the  materials  supplied  to  these  nations  under  lend- 
lease^are  procured  by  the  military  agencies  of  the  United  States  and  sent  to  them 
to  complement  military  projects  under  way. 

The  lend-lease  agreements  with  the  American  republics  include  provision  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  lend-lease  aid  supplied 
to  them,  the  percentages  varying  with  the  different  countries.  Basically,  the 
lend-lease  program  for  the  American  republics  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  mili¬ 
tary  deferse  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  encourage  the  continued  production 
of  raw  materials  essential  to  the  war  production  program  of  the  United  States. 

The  benefits  to  the  United  States  resulting  from  our  lend-lease  and  other 
policies  in  South  and  Central  America  are  indicated  in  several  illustrative  ways: 
The  maintenance  by  our  neighbors  of  antisubmarine  patrols  that  help  protect 
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our  merchant  ships  carrying  vital  raw  materials  to  American  war  plants;  the  grant 
of  permission  to  the  United  States  by  the  South  American  countries  to  establish 
military,  naval,  and  air  bases  and  use  harbors  and  airports;  permission  to  fly  mili¬ 
tary  planes  above  their  territories;  and  many  other  privileges  not  ordinarily 
accorded. 

The  American  republics  have  undertaken  to  regulate  Axis  subversive  activities 
and  15  different  countries  have  permitted  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
send  its  representatives  to  our  missions  in  South  and  Central  America  to  aid  in 
these  programs.  Many  of  the  vital  raw  materials  which  are  not  available  in  the 
United  States  but  which  are  essential  in  the  fabrication  of  munitions  are  obtainable 
in  these  countries. 

Through  purchase  contracts  effected  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
and  other  agencies  of  our  Government,  many  of  the  nations  are  supplying  us  for 
vital  war  production  such  strategic  and  critical  materials  as  iron  ore,  copper, 
mica, 'quartz  crystals,  lead,  tungsten,  tin,  quinine,  rubber,  mercury,  and  others. 
Without  such  vital  materials  the  huge  steel,  radar,  and  other  essential  production 
programs  now  under  way  in  the  United  States  never  could  have  been  possible. 

All  of  the  South  and  Central  American  countries  having  lend-lease  agreements 
have  complied  with  their  basic  commitments  where  cooperation  in  the  war  effort  is 
concerned — they  have  rounded  up  Axis  spies  and  saboteurs,  impounded  Axis- 
owned  funds  and  have  cut-off  all  trade  of  benefit  to  the  Axis.  They  have  helped 
in  many  other  ways,  too.  Brazil  has  cooperated  with  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  has  provided 
facilities  for  the  repair  of  American  and  other  United  Nations  ships. 

Our  supply  lines  to  our  forces  in  the  South  Pacific  have  been  held  secure  and  the 
defense  of  our  own  western  coast  line  has  been  aided  by  the  help  of  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Chile.  Our  coast  line  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been  strengthened 
by  Mexico,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  the  Central  American  republics.  The 
Brazilian  Navy  has  contributed  much  to  the  clearance  of  South  Atlantic  waters  by 
eliminating  the  submarine  menace.  Brazilian  airmen  flying  lend-lease  planes  have 
also  played  an  important  role  in  this  achievement. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Of  course  we  should  make  it  clear  why  these  military 
supplies  have  been  sent  to  the  South  American  countries  with  reference 
to  their  assistance  in  meeting  the  submarine  menace  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  many  patriots 
to  discover  that  we  have  not  boondoggled  in  South  America. 

Chairman  Bloom.  That  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  is  good  enough  for  a  Democrat. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Is  it  not  strange  how  you  and  I  always  agree? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Pardon  me? 

Chairman  Bloom.  You  heard  me. 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  always  agree  when  we  are  not  in  disagreement. 

Chairman  Bloom.  May  I  say  this,  with  reference  to  furnishing  a 
folder  like  this,  Mr.  Crowley — most  of  this  information  that  is  in 
here  could  be  included  in  our  report? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  And  I  think  it  could  be  used  and  handled  much 
better  that  way  than  putting  it  all  into  print,  and  we  could  use  the 
same  report  for  our  information;  that  is,  to  other  people  outside  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  the  chairman  yield  for  a  question? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Chiperfield? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Most  of  the  contents  of  this  folder  will  he  used 
in  your  new  report,  which  is  just  put  out  for  the  Congress,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  notice  in  your  last  report,  you  carried  the 
charts  out  until  October,  now  it  is  carried  out  for  the  calendar  year; 
that  is,  the  documents,  and  so  forth. 
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I  would  like  to  have  indicated  precisely  what  parts  are  secret  and 
which  parts  we  can  refer  to  openly. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  we  can  do  that. 

Chairman  Bloom.  You  say  you  can? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes;  we  will  be  very  happy  to. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Judge  Kee? 

Mr.  Ivee.  Mr.  Crowley,  on  yesterday  you  referred  to  planes  being 
flown  out  of  England  by  aviators  of  the  Allies  or  of  the  nations  in 
exile  located  in  England. 

Are  those  furnished  through  lend-lease  to  the  exiled  governments? 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  of  the  planes  flown  by  the  personnel  of  the  exiled 
governments  out  of  Britain  are  British-produced  planes,  although  they 
are  flying  some  lend-lease  planes.  Most  of  these  pilots  are  flying  in 
R.  A.  F.  squadrons  which,  of  course,  are  primarily  equipped  with 
British  planes. 

You  see,  the  British  production  of  planes  is  in  excess  of  the  Germans 
now,  and  most  of  the  planes  of  certain  types  are  produced  right  there 
in  England.  They  are  supplemented  by  planes  sent  through  lend- 
lease,  and  are  flown  by  those  exiled  pilots. 

Mr.  Ivee.  I  wonder  if  we  have  any  arrangements  whereby  we 
recover  as  salvage  any  of  the  critical  materials,  metals,  and  so  forth, 
from  planes  and  other  instrumentalities  that  are  destroyed  in  some 
way,  where  we  can  reach  them  over  in  Europe;  that  is,  material  that 
we  have  furnished? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  will  check  with  the,  military,  and  give  you  a 
statement  on  that,  Judge. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

OVERSEAS  BATTLEFIELD  SCRAP 

1.  As  conditions  in  former  battlefields  permitted,  salvage  and  scrap  material 
has  been  retrieved  and  transported  to  various  salvage  dumps.  At  this  point  a 
certain  amount  of  segregating  is  done  and  material  of  an  explosive  nature  is 
largely  removed. 

2.  This  material  consists  principally  of  wrecked  combat  tanks,  wTecked  vehicles, 
fired  cartridge  cases  of  various  kinds,  parts  of  guns  and  of  virtually  every  type  of 
equipment  used  on  the  battlefields  and  by  the  supply  services.  Crashed  aircraft 
aluminum  was  being  returned  until  recently. 

3.  As  ships  are  available  the  salvage  and  scrap  material  is  returned,  principally 
as  ballast.  It  is  received  in  the  United  States  at  seven  salvage  segregation  centers 
established  in  recent  months  for  the  purpose  of  segregating  and  handling  salvage 
returned  from  overseas.  These  centers  are  located  as  follows: 

Boston,  Mass.,  First  Service  Command. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Second  Service  Command. 

Frederick,  Md.,  Third  Service  Command. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Eighth  Service  Command. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Ninth  Service  Command. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  (Berkeley),  Ninth  Service  Command. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (Southgate),  Ninth  Service  Command. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  this  material  it  is  unloaded  at  the  salvage  segregation  center 
and  thoroughly  screened  for  material  of  an  explosive  nature  and  for  whatever 
reclaimable  items  may  be  found.  After  segregation,  the  scrap  is  sold  to  scrap 
dealers  who  prepare  it  for  the  consumers.  There  has  been  a  constant  demand 
from  the  steel  mills  for  the  scrap  iron,  particularly  in  the  East. 

5.  Most  of  the  scrap  received  to  date  has  been  shipped  frorn  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa,  with  fair  quantities  beginning  to  arrive  from  Sicily  and  Naples. 
The  largest  part  of  the  scrap  was  received  at  the  ports  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Service  Commands.  The  Middle  East  scrap  is  largely  British  scrap  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  on  reverse  lend-lease. 

6.  Fired  cartridge  cases  have  been  returned  in  large  quantities.  A  substantial 
percentage  of  these  have  been  in  suitable  condition  for  resizing  and  reloading  for 
reuse. 
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7.  From  available  records  approximately  70,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  scrap 
from  overseas  was  received  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  and  other 
items  as  follows: 

Fired  cartridge  cases,  2,216  tons;  crashed  aircraft  aluminum,  3,424  tons;  other 
nonferrous  scrap  metals,  583  tons;  scrap  rubber,  2,907  tons. 

8.  Up  to  January  1,  1944,  approximately  60  percent  of  the  scrap  returned  was 
from  the  Middle  East. 

9.  Total  quantities  of  all  salvage  returned  can  be  secured  if  required.  Con¬ 
siderable  repairable  property  returned  as  salvage  is  consigned  to  the  Army  Air 
Forces  and  to  several  technical  services  of  Army  Service  Forces.  The  total 
weight  of  all  salvage  and  scrap  up  to  February  1,  1944,  will  approximate  150,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Kee.  Could  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Crowley,  whether  or  not  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  lend-lease  and  the  shipment  of  materials  by  the  lend-lease 
authorities  have  been,  at  any  time,  materially  slowed  up  by  reason 
of  the  slowing  up  of  production  in  the  factories  of  America? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Well,  of  course,  I  think  everyone  agrees,  Judge, 
that  labor  and  industry  in  this  country  have  done  a  wonderful  job  and 
that  we  never  would  have  been  able  to  have  met  any  of  the  demands 
like  we  have  except  for  the  step-up  in  production. 

Now,  while  there  may  have  been  some  reduction  on  account  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing,  temporarily,  an  over-all  view  certainly  would 
indicate  that  production  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Kee.  And  that,  as  a  rule,  production  has  kept  up  with  the 
needs  of  the  lend-lease  authority? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes;  I  think  so;  taking  into  consideration  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demands  of  our  own  armed  forces  and  our  civilian  population. 

Mr.  Kee.  For  the  shipment  of  those  materials. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Of  course,  until  recently  lend-lease  needs,  like  the 
needs  of  our  own  armed  forces,  were  greater  than  could  be  supplied, 
and,  of  course,  many  items  are  in  short  supply  today. 

But  certainly  production  has  been  fine.  There  has  been  no  criti¬ 
cism  that  I  know  of  on  production. 

Mr.  Kee.  This  is  a  question  that  merely  calls  for  an  opinion,  and 
possibly  it  is  obvious,  but  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  every  Jap  and 
every  German  killed  or  effectively  put  out  of  the  conflict  by  reason 
of  ammunition  and  materials  furnished  by  us  to  our  allies  through 
lend-lease,  is  just  one  more  Jap  or  one  more  German  that  saves  us 
i  the  trouble  of  putting  them  out? 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  that  the  lend-lease 
aid  we  have  given  to  Russia  and  the  lend-lease  aid  we  have  given  to 
England  and  our  other  Allies  have  been  very  helpful  to  them  and  to  us. 
This  aid  has  saved  many  of  the  lives  of  our  own  boys  as  well  as  the 
boys  of  our  allies  and  has  shortened  the  war  to  an  immeasurable 
extent. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that,  in  the  minds  of  some  people, 
lend-lease  is  kind  of  a  Santa  Claus  thing.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  way 
in  which  we  give  aid  to  our  allies  in  order  to  further  the  common  war 
effort  and  our  own  national  security. 

Now,  you  can  pick  out  certain  items  we  have  sent  under  lend-lease 
and  say,  Well,  now,  why  did  you  give  them  this  or  that;  but  when 
you  take  all  of  those  items  and  add  them  together,  as  compared  to 
the  $20,000,000,000  of  total  lend-lease  aid,  they  do  not  amount  to 
very  much. 

The  main  thing  that  I  see  is  that  we  are  helping  our  allies  so  that 
they  may  help  us. 
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So  far  as  I  know  there  has  not  been  a  finger  of  suspicion  pointed  at 
anyone  in  lend-lease  for  dishonesty.  Everyone  in  it  has  tried  to  do 
an  honest  and  courageous  job. 

Naturally,  you  can  go  back,  and  I  presume  in  years  to  come,  when 
the  job  we  have  been  doing  is  over,  they  will  say,  “Why  did  we  do 
this  and  why  did  we  do  that?”  but  when  you  are  trying  to  fight  a 
war  you  should  keep  your  eye  on  the  main  objective  and  give  all  the 
help  you  possibly  can  to  win  the  war.  Insofar  as  I  know  of  the 
economics  of  our  allies,  no  matter  what  you  give  them  directly  or 
indirectly,  certainly  it  must  make  a  great  contribution  to  their 
strength  in  fighting  this  war. 

Mr.  Kee.  I  agree  with  you.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Chiperfield? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Crowley,  I  want  to  reserve  most  of  my  1 
questions.  The  name  of  this  act  originally  was  “An  act  to  promote 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,”  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then,  after  we  got  into  the  war,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  main  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  help  win  the  war;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  is  no  disagreement  on  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  when  the  war  is  over,  then  the  functions  of 
lend-lease  would  be  over? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  would  certainly  be  true,  with  the  exception, 
Congressman,  that  we  would  want  to  salvage  as  much  as  we  can  by  an 
efficient  and  orderly  liquidation. 

I  agree  that  lend-lease  is  a  war  emergency  measure. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  agree  with  you,  too,  and  of  course  we  would 
want  to  get  as  much  back  as  we  can. 

In  the  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  for  the  period  ended  July  31, 
1943,  in  the  President’s  letter  of  transmittal,  it  says: 

I  have  said  we  shall  bring  food  for  the  starving  and  medicine  for  the  sick  in  the 
areas  liberated  by  the  United  Nations.  We  have  done  so  under  lend-lease  in 
north  Africa.  We  are  doing  so  in  Sicily.  We  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  other 
territories  as  they  are  liberated  to  prevent  economic  break-down  and  to  aid 
liberated  peoples  to  produce  and  help  themselves. 

According  to  the  President’s  statement,  there  doubtless  is  an¬ 
other  function  of  lend-lease,  and  that  is  the  feeding  of  our  enemies 
as  soon  as  they  are  liberated. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  statement  was  made  prior  to  my  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Crowley.  As  I  understand  the  function  of  lend-lease,  so  far 
as  medicine  and  food  are  concerned  for  civilians  in  liberated  areas  such 
as  North  Africa  and  Sicily,  the  theory,  as  we  said  yesterday,  is  that  - 
they  benefit  our  military  operations  and  you  can  get  the  cooperation 
of  these  civilians  if  you  give  them  a  little  bit  of  aid. 

Now,  it  never  was  my  thought,  Congressman,  that  lend-lease  would 
be  used  as  a  means  of  effecting  permenant  rehabilitation  in  the  liber¬ 
ated  areas. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  my  understanding;  when  the  Army  moves  : 
out  then  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  moves  in  and  they  take  up  this  particular 
function. 
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In  the  meantime,  while  the  Army  is  in  there,  until  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
gets  set  up,  the  Army  with  the  aid  of  the  F.  E.  A.,  will  try  to  take  care 
of  that  emergency  that  may  exist  during  that  interim. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  There  also  was  in  that  report  a  paragraph  that 
was  taken  out,  which  said  something  like  this:  That  we  did  not  want 
to  build  up  international  debts  like  in  the  last  war,  and  all  we  look  for 
is  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  For  some  reason,  that  was  taken  out, 
more  or  less  apologizing  for  the  thought  of  getting  anything  back. 

Do  you  agree  that  that  is  a  proper  function  of  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Well,  let  me  say  this  to  you:  It  is  my  idea  that  the 
function  of  lend-lease  first  is  to  try  to  get  materials  to  our  allies  so 
that  they  can  help  win  the  common  war. 

I  think  that  the  question  of  how  you  are  going  to  claim  stock  piles 
that  may  be  left  over  and  liquidate  lend-lease,  is  something  that 
perhaps  will  have  to  wait  until  you  get  this  shooting  over  with. 

I  think  we  are  getting  things  a  little  bit  in  reverse  order  here;  that 
we  first  ought  to  win  the  war  before  we  start  declaring  our  dividends, 
and  insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  the  main  thing  that  I  want  to  do  is  to 
get  lend-lease  extended  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  continue  to 
give  our  allies  help  to  win  the  war  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Now,  insofar  as  the  lend-lease  settlement  is  concerned,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  the  Executive  order  under  which  we 
operate  call  for  that  to  be  determined  by  the  State  Department  and 
the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administrator. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  yesterday,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Acheson  testify,  Congressman,  on  that  particular  aspect  of  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  you  on  your 
interpretation  of  it,  but  I  just  want  to  get  it  cleared  up  for  the  record. 

Then  we  had  in  the  master  agreements,  section  7,  which  provides 
everybody  is  to  try  to  do  away  with  international  trade  barriers. 
That  is  contained  in  all  of  these  international  agreements. 

Even  while  we  do  not  have  lend-lease  direct  with  Canada,  in  an 
exchange  of  notes  she  was  required  to  accept  the  terms  of  section  7; 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  first,  then,  we  have  this  act  designed  to 
defend  the  United  States. 

Then  we  have  it  to  win  the  war. 

Then  we  have  it  to  feed  our  enemies. 

Then  we  apologize  for  wanting  to  get  anything  back. 

Then  we  have  free  trade  and  one  world  and  everybody  is  happy. 

Am  I  wrong  in  my  interpretation  of  it? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  can  agree  with  you  when  you  speak  of  trying  to 
win  the  war  and  trying  to  feed  some  of  these  starving  people  while  we 
are  in  the  occupied  part  of  that  country. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  about  my  philosophy,  but  insofar  as 
trying  to  change  the  whole  world  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
quite  up  to  it  or  that  anyone  connected  with  lend-lease  conceives  of 
the  lend-lease  program  in  that  way.  I  am  just  an  ordinary  business¬ 
man,  trying  to  administer  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  exactly  why  I  want  to  bring  out  your 
viewpoint  on  it  so  that  at  a  later  date  we  will  know  just  what  its 
functions  are  and  that  lend-lease  is  not  to  improve  the  world  and  to 
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cure  all  our  economic  ills,  but  that  we  are  trying  to  win  this  war  and 
we  are  trying  to  get  materials  to  our  allies. 

Mr.  Cox  must  have  had  a  very  broad  aim  to  have  thought  that  one 
up,  in  the  beginning  to  defend  ourselves  and  then  later  do  away  with 
all  of  our  international  trade  barriers  and  fix  everything  up  in  one  act. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  a  question? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  With  reference  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Chiper¬ 
field  with  reference  to  the  financial  aid  to  the  occupied  countries,  that 
is,  in  North  Africa,  under  the  hearings  which  we  had  on  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
the  testimony  developed  there,  as  I  recall,  was  that  all  of  the  money 
that  we  had  loaned  or  put  into  North  Africa  through  the  French  had 
been  repaid  to  us;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  French  have  paid  on  account  for  a  substantial  part 
of  the  lend-lease  supplies  made  available  for  civilians,  and  the  lend- 
lease  agreement  with  the  French  committee  provides  for  the  payment 
on  account  for  all  of  the  balance  insofar  as  they  have  any  available 
assets  to  do  so. 

There  has  been  paid  on  account  up  to  date  some  $60,000,000. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  have  been  supplying  strategic  and  critical 
war  materials  as  reverse  lend-lease  aid. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Furthermore,  as  I  imderstand  it,  Mr.  Crowley,  con¬ 
cerning  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Chiperfield,  about  furnishing  food, 
it  is  only  when  the  military  authorities  think  that  it  is  necessary  and 
requisition  it;  that  is  the  only  time  that  it  is  furnished. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  cooperate  with  the  military  and  continue  to 
try  to  give  these  people  something  to  eat  until  the  period  of  military 
control  has  passed  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  takes  over. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  it  has  been  the  practice  to  apply  it  through 
the  military  authorities? 

Air.  Crowley.  That  is  correct.  Everything  has  been  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  military  authorities. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  other  words,  they  make  the  request  to  requisition 
as  to  conditions  and  requirements. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes — right  down  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right.  But  I  want  the  committee  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  in  F.  E.  A.  are  going  to  have  to  cooperate  with  the 
Army  with  some  of  our  funds  to  help  the  Army  provide  essential 
civilian  supplies  to  these  people  in  liberated  areas  just  as  we  have  in 
North  Africa  and  as  we  are  commencing  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  a  military  problem,  as  long  as  the  Army 
is  in  there. 

Air.  Crowley.  Yes,  it  is  a  military  problem. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Air.  Crowley,  to  get  the  record  straight  I  want 
to  get  the  title  of  the  act  which  always  has  been  the  title.  If,  as  I 
remember  correctly,  the  title  of  the  act  that  is  called  Lend-Lease, 
is — and  I  read  from  the  act  itself — “Further  to  promote  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

That  is  the  title  of  the  act  that  we  have  under  consideration,  and 
always  have  had  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then  I  will  ask  Air.  Crowley  what  those  other 
purposes  are. 
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Mr.  Cox.  That  is  the  usual  legislative  language  contained  in  almost 
all  acts,  but  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  act 
and  the  administration  of  the  act  since  the  very  outset  was  fixed 
on  one  central  point:  It  was  a  security  measure  before  we  were  in 
the  war;  and  it  is  a  security  measure  while  we  are  in  the  war.  That 
is  the  only  major  purpose  and  extent  of  it.  As  I  understand  it  those 
have  been  the  major  purposes  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Mr.  Crowley,  where  is  Bahrein?  Do  not  feel  badly  because  I  did 
not  know  myself,  and  I  called  the  cartographer  at  the  Congressional 
Library  and  he  did  not  know,  either. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  an  island  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  has  oil  reserves  and  a  refinery  on  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Where  is  French  Oceania? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  to  the  east  of 
Australia. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Where  is  Tobago? 

Mr.  Cox.  Off  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Where  is  Surinam? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  another  name  for  Dutch  Guiana  in  South 
America. 

Mr.  Richards.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  Where  is  Timbuktu? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Where  is  Mauritius? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Perhaps  that  is  inappropriate. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  may  still  be  necessary  to  spend  money  at 
these  places,  and  we  all  better  find  out  where  they  are  before  we  get 
through. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  just  observing. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  certainly  have  a  right  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  I  have  a  right  to  comment,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Not  unless  I  yield  to  you  because  I  happen  to 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  apologize  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  butting  into  his  very  able  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  accept  the  apology. 

Where  is  Mozambique? 

Mr.  Cox.  On  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  questions. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  the  gentleman  has  the  right  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Richards? 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Crowley,  just  to  condense  this  thing  a  little, 
you  say  3rou  have  spent  something  over  $20,000,000,000  for  lend- 
lease.  Now,  I  know  you  are  not  a  military  man,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude,  is  it  not,  that  if  this  money  had  not  been  spent,  the 
battle  in  Africa  would  not  have  been  won? 

Would  you  conclude  that?  I  would,  from  your  report  here. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  we  have  got  to  assume,  Congressman,  that 
if  we  did  not  provide  aid  to  the  Allies  through  this  means,  that  they 
would  have  had  that  much  less  equipment  to  fight  this  war,  and  that 
certainly  if  they  did  not  have  the  equipment  in  North  Africa,  they 
could  not  have  done  what  they  did  there. 
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Mr.  Richards.  And  they  did  not  have  the  equipment  until  lend- 
lease  came  along? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Richards.  Now,  the  same  thing  applies  to  Russia,  does  it  not? 

I  notice  from  your  figures  we  have  furnished  Russia  with  probably 
9,000  planes  so  far. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Congressman,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  person  in 
this  room  who  would  not  agree  that  the  materials  we  have  sent  to 
Russia  have  been  very  useful  in  helping  to  win  this  war. 

Mr.  Richards.  And  it  is  probable  that  if  those  materials  had  not 
been  sent,  the  Germans  would  not  be  in  retreat  there  now. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  certainly  think  that  the  Russians  would  agree 
that  our  aid  to  them  has  stimulated  their  ability  to  do  what  they  have 
done. 

Mr.  Richards.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  lend-lease,  we  would 
probably  not  be  in  Italy  now? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think,  Congressman,  that  any  one  could 
imagine  what  might  have  happened  if  we  had  not  had  lend-lease  to 
give  aid  to  the  other  countries  fighting  with  us. 

Mr.  Richards.  Now,  lend-lease,  from  its  inception,  was  supposed 
to  be  a  give-and-take  proposition,  was  it  not,  between  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Richards.  Now,  what  is  the  approximate  over-all  figure  as 
to  what  we  have  gotten  in  reverse  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  in  excess  of  a  billion  and  a  half  as  of  October  1,  1943. 
The  latest  figures  have  not  yet  come  in  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  are  expected  in  a  few  days,  but  we  are  sure  it  is  in  excess  of  a 
billion  and  a  half.1 

What  the  exact  amount  is  in  excess,  we  do  not  know  yet. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  As  I  understand  it,  in  your  figures,  your  com¬ 
plete  figures  do  not  run  up  beyond  1943  so  far  as  reverse  lend-lease 
is  concerned;  they  do  not  go  beyond  June,  1943? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  The  figures  we  are  talking  about  are  through 
September  30,  1943. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  now,  why  have  we  not  been  able  to  get 
more  figures  on  reverse  lend-lease  than  we  have?  The  figures  we 
have  are  very  incomplete. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  figures  of  yesterday  or  last  week,  or  possibly 
last  month,  but  the  figures  that  we  have  gotten  here  are  very  incom¬ 
plete. 

You  say  they  are  not  all  in,  and  leave  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  can  give  you  three  reasons  why  there  is  a  great  lag  in 
the  reverse  lend-lease  figures  and  why  they  are  not  at  all  complete. 

(1)  Most  of  the  figures  that  have  been  gotten  up  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Commonwealth,  for  example,  are  not  handled 
through  a  central  source  the  way  they  are  here  by  the  Lend-Lease 
Administration.  They  have  to  be  pulled  together  by  their  govern¬ 
ments,  and  reverse  lend-lease  is  spread  all  over  the  globe,  in  terms  of 
supplies  made  available;  say,  oil  for  the  bunkering  of  ships,  munitions, 
and  so  forth. 


L  1  See  pp.  141-148,  and  appendix  A,  p.  224. 
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(2)  In  the  United  States  most  of  the  aid  goes  through  one  cen¬ 
tral  source  from  urocurement  through  delivery,  so  that  you  can  trace 
it  much  easier. 

(3)  A  good  part  of  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid  has  been  rendered 
iD  combat  areas,  where  manpower  is  primarily  concerned  with  fighting 
the  war.  In  these  areas  there  is  not  much  time  nor  the  facilities  to 
keep  accurate  and  detailed  figures  and  get  it  in  soon. 

Mr.  Richards.  Thank  you. 

Then  we  have  gotten  in  reverse  lend-lease  from  all  of  the  United 
Nations  about  one  billion  and  a  half  so  far.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
percentage,  but  it  would  not  be  more  than  about  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Richards.  A  little  less  than  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Cox.  Probably  in  excess  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  Richards.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  practically  all  of  the  re¬ 
verse  lend-lease  that  we  have  gotten  has  come  from  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  not  gotten  anything  from  Russia  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  they  did  not  have  it,  or  we  did  not  need  what  they 
had,  or  they  could  not  get  what  they  had  to  us;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Richards.  Now,  what  are  your  figures  on  reverse  lend-lease 
from  the  British  Commonwealth? 

Air.  Cox.  Those  are  in  excess  of  a  billion  and  a  half  up  to  September 
30,  1943. 

Air.  Richards.  Well,  that  leaves  practically  nothing  from  the 
other  nations. 

Air.  Cox.  Well,  the  estimate  is  on  a  yearly  basis,  the  French  Com¬ 
mittee  will  supply  something  like  $30,000,000,  and  the  Russians  have 
supplied  some  small  amount  in  terms  of  ship  stores,  repairs  in  ports; 
and  there  has  been  some  from  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Dutch  have 
supplied  some  small  amount,  but  they  are  relatively  small  compared 
to  the  reverse  lend-lease  from  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Richards.  Have  you  had  full  cooperation  in  the  things  that 
you  have  asked  for  from  reverse  lend-lease,  from  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  certainly  have. 

Air.  Richards.  Now,  one  of  the  big  items  you  have  in  reverse 
lend-lease  from  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  is  services. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Richards.  Now,  what  is  the  biggest  item  of  those  services 
that  you  are  talking  about?  They  are  not  itemized. 

Air.  Cox.  I  cannot  tell  you  offhand  although  in  the  President’s 
twelfth  report  to  the  Congress  the  charater  of  the  reverse  lend-lease 
aid  was  discussed  in  detail;  I  mean  I  just  do  not  know  exactly  by 
dollar  amount,  or  otherwise  what  the  biggest  single  item  is,  but  I 
know  included  in  that  are  things  like  transportation.  For  example, 
United  States  forces  can  move  in  England  on  trains  and  attend  to 
their  official  duties  without  payment  or  charge. 

There  are  ships,  telephones,  and  other  services,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  the  biggest  item  is. 

Mr.  Richards.  Take  the  item  of  transportation,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  is  a  pretty  big  item  credited  to  reverse  lend-lease,  do  we  charge 
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transpoi tation  in  our  lend-lease  aid  to  the  British  Commonwealth, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  charge  in  the  same  way  that  they  charge  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Richards.  With  a  lot  of  our  troops  and  installations  in  the 
Pacific  area,  around  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  do  they  charge  us 
for  the  use  of  any  of  the  ports  there? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Richards.  They  do  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Richards.  Do  they  charge  us  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  airfields? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir;  although  the  cost  of  building  facilities  for  our 
use  would  be  included  in  reverse  lend-lease  aid  just  as  the  cost  of 
facilities  in  the  United  States  are  charged  under  direct  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Richards.  They  do  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  your  figures  show  that  a  large  part  of  these 
supplies  are  needed  to  feed  our  armies  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 
they  are  provided  by  reverse  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Richards.  You  think  they  are  doing  everything  they  can? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  as  I  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Stearns? 

Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Crowley,  as  I  understand  it,  the  procedure  is 
that  our  various  allies  make  requisition,  or  whatever  you  term  it,  make 
application  for  supplies  and  those  things  are  then  considered  by  the 
Military  Board,  and  if  necessary,  by  the  W.  P.  B.,  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stearns.  How  often  do  we  have  to  modify  such  demands? 

Mr.  Crowley.  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  as  to  how  much 
we  have  to  reduce  them? 

Mr.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think,  of  course,  that  our  shipments  have  always 
been  below  the  amount  requested,  because  we  did  not  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  available  and  on  account  of  shipping  for  our  own  military,  or 
something  like  that.  But  it  almost  always  has  been  below  the 
request  and  need  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  Stearns.  So  there  is  a  real  review  of  request  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stearns.  I  am  very  glad  of  the  implication  that  as  much 
information  as  possible  is  going  to  be  put  before  all  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  think  that  is  very  desirable  and  I  am  glad  that  is  going 
to  be  done. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Jarman? 

Mr.  Jarman.  Mr.  Crowley,  a  year  ago  when  we  were  extending 
lend-lease  there  was  very  widespread  interest  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  in  getting 
more  goods  to  China. 
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Of  course,  we  all  understood — and  I  think  we  mentioned  it  in  our 
report  to  the  Congress — the  reason  why  that  desire  and  determination 
had  not  materialized  theretofore. 

Consequently,  I  am  delighted — as  I  am  sure  the  committee  and 
the  country  will  be,  to  observe  from  your  statement  that  the  ilow  of 
goods  into  China  has  greatly  increased.  That  is  an  accomplishment 
of  which  I  think  your  Administration  and  all  concerned  should  be  very 
proud,  because  it  means  so  much. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  have  felt,  in  view  of  the  matters  which  you  have 
mentioned  in  reply  to  Mr.  Richards  and  others,  that  is,  the  fact  that 
we  probably  would  not  be  in  Italy  now,  and  Russia  certainly  would 
not  be  as  far  advanced  with  its  offensive  against  Germany,  and  so 
forth,  without  lend-lease,  that  perhaps  the  expenditures  for  lend-lease 
have  saved  more  lives,  American  lives,  particularly,  than  any  other 
like  amount  of  money  that  we  could  expend  in  the  war  effort. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  inference. 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  believe  that  is  true,  and  I  just  wanted  to  get  your 
reaction  to  it. 

I  have  a  question  or  two  of  Mr.  Cox,  please. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  Chair  would  like  to  make  a  statement,  if 
you  do  not  mind,  Mr.  Jarman,  please. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Sure. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Stettinius,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  is 
here.  He  has  a  very  important  conference  at  12  o’clock,  and  has  a 
statement  here  that  he  has  already  given  out,  and  if  we  could  hear 
from  Mr.  Stettinius  for  a  few  moments  and  then  resume  with  Mr. 
Crowley,  would  that  be  agreeable? 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  suggest  we  do  that. 

Chairman  Bloom.  All  right;  gentlemen,  Mr.  Stettinius,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  E.  R.  STETTINIUS,  JR.,  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Chairman  Bloom.  Now,  Air.  Stettinius,  you  know  you  are  among 
friends. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  Air.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  back  with  you  again.  I  think  I  look  upon  the 
weeks  that  I  spent  with  you  about  a  year  ago  as  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  jobs  of  my  Government  service. 

Your  distinguished  chairman  phoned  yesterday  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  available  to  come  up.  And  I  told  him,  of  course,  that  I 
would  be  delighted  to  do  anything  that  I  possibly  could  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  lend-lease,  and  give  the  committee  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  might  have  available. 

I  collected  my  thoughts  last  night  and  have  prepared  a  very  brief 
statement  of  just  three  and  a  half  pages  here  that  I  think,  in  an 
over-all  way,  will  present  the  big  argument  in  favor  of  lend-lease,  as 
I  say,  in  vitamin  capsule  form,  to  save  your  time. 

Air.  Chairman,  I  go  back  to  a  little  over  a  year  ago  when  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  on  your  left,  asked  a  very  rattled,  nervous  young 
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man  at  the  end  of  the  table,  why  he  was  only  asking  for  1  year’s  ex¬ 
tension  and  not  for  2.  I  think  maybe  Dr.  Eaton  showed  a  little  more 
wisdom  at  that  moment  than  we  realized. 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  agreed  to  help. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  I  read  the  statement? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Whatever  you  do  meets  with  my  approval,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  and  mine,  too. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  Lend-lease  is  a  major  weapon  in  our  arsenal  for 
victory.  We  need  lend-lease  to  fight  this  war  through  to  victory  in 
closest  concert  with  our  allies.  Almost  3  years  of  use  on  battlefronts 
all  over  the  world  have  proved  lend-lease  to  be  a  good  weapon,  one 
which  enables  us  to  pool  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  so  that 
we  can  strike  the  hardest  possible  blows  against  the  enemy. 

The  inspiring  teamwork  of  the  United  Nations  supply  organization 
has  been  developed  around  the  lend-lease  and  reverse  Lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram.  Gentlemen,  in  my  opinion,  any  change  now  would  disturb 
the  far-flung  system  on  whose  smooth  and  continuous  functioning  we 
depend  for  victory. 

A  year  ago  the  Congress  extensively  reviewed  the  results  achieved 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  and  renewed  the  act  without  amendment. 
It  is  even  more  important  that  the  same  action  should  be  taken  at 
this  crucial  stage  of  the  war. 

Other  witnesses  will  discuss  with  you  the  way  in  which  lend-lease 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of  war  production  and 
supply. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  first  principle 
guiding  all  our  thought  and  action:  The  war  is  not  over — not  even 
almost  over.  Lend-lease  is  a  powerful  weapon  which  we  must  main¬ 
tain  and  strengthen,  in  this  war  of  34  United  Nations  against  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  great  battles  of  western  Europe  and  of  Asia  have  yet  to  be 
fought. 

During  the  last  year,  as  the  President  has  said,  British  and  American 
forces  have  been  aggressively  deployed.  We  have  taken  up  our  posi¬ 
tions — in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  British  Isles,  in  India  and  in 
far  places  of  the  Pacific.  This  year  will  mark  the  start  of  our  greatest 
offensives. 

When  the  war  will  end  is  something  no  one  can  tell.  The  rule  of 
battle  is  uncertainty.  Our  duty  as  civilian  officers  of  the  Government 
is  to  work,  think,  and  plan  for  war  until  the  shooting  actually  stops. 

We  must  keep  the  war  constantly  in  true  perspective.  This  gigantic 
struggle  rests  on  the  combination  of  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  allies,  and  of  our  association  with 
them.  We  can  be  grateful  to  them  as  partners  in  a  struggle  which 
demands  all  the  faith  all  of  us  can  summon.  We  and  our  allies  will 
approach  and  solve  the  complex  problems  we  share  with  mutual  trust 
and  understanding.  Failure  to  maintain  our  friendship  now  would 
lose  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Lend-lease  is  one  of  the  crucial  links  between  us  and  the  other 
United  Nations — as  important  a  link  as  the  pooling  of  our  fighting 
forces  in  combined  offensives  and  the  pooling  of  our  best  military 
leadership  in  combined  commands. 

Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  give  to  our  war  effort  the  flexibility 
of  supply  we  must  have  in  fighting  a  war  of  many  fronts. 
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Victory  is  certain  so  long  as  we  remain  united.  The  enemy’s  chief 
hope  is  to  divide  us  from  our  British,  Soviet,  and  Chinese  allies.  His 
propaganda  machine  is  trying  to  persuade  each  of  the  United  Nations 
that  it  is  doing  more  than  its  proper  share  in  the  war. 

At  this  moment,  when  we  are  poised  for  our  greatest  offensives,  he 
has  redoubled  his  propaganda  attack.  He  tells  the  British  that  we  are 
trying  to  capture  their  foreign  trade  through  lend-lease,  and  he  tells 
the  Soviets  that  we  are  plotting  a  separate  peace.  We  will  not 
encourage  the  enemy,  nor  dishearten  our  friends,  by  weakening  the 
lend-lease  system  on  which  war  supply  depends. 

Our  enemy  has  not  succeeded  and  will  not  succeed  in  dividing  us. 
The  alliance  of  the  United  Nations  is  well  founded  and  will  endure. 
Our  combined  offensives  all  over  the  world  prove  that  we  can  and  will 
continue  to  pool  our  men  and  materials  in  battle.  The  success  of 
the  Moscow  and  Tehran  conferences  demonstrates  that  the  United 
Nations  can  and  will  reach  agreement  on  the  problems  we  face  in 
the  war  and  in  the  peace  to  come. 

The  United  Nations  have  combined  forces  to  a  greater  and  more 
effective  extent  than  any  other  alliance  in  history.  In  this  process 
of  combination,  lend-lease  is  essential.  We  need  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
as  it  stands  today  in  fighting  the  war  and  in  helping  to  prepare  a 
peace  that  will  endure. 

We  in  the  United  States,  fortunate  enough  to  be  out  of  the  range 
of  bombs  and  shells,  should  never  forget  that  the  war  has  not  been 
won.  So  long  as  the  war  continues,  so  long  must  the  flow  of  supplies 
to  the  war  fronts  be  maintained.  This  cannot  be  done  without  the 
lend-lease  mutual  war  aid  program.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  most 
effective  possible  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  foundation  of  the  peace  must  be  built  as  we  fight.  That 
foundation  is  faith  and  confidence  among  nations  of  good  will.  What 
we  have  achieved  and  what  we  can  achieve  is  based  on  the  spirit  of 
our  relationship.  That  spirit  must  continue  to  assure  final  victory 
and  a  secure  peace. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  Secretary  says  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

I  want  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  certainly  are  up 
to  standard. 

Mr.  Johnson,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  of  the  Under  Secretary 
answers  any  questions  that  I  might  ask,  in  better  language  than  I 
could  ask  questions,  so  I  simply  join  with  the  chairman  in  thanking 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Under  Secretary,  for  appearing  here  this  morning. 
And  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  has  not  backslidden  on  lend-lease  since 
a  year  ago. 

Chairman  Bloom.  By  the  way,  do  you  still  think  you  ought  to 
have  2  years  instead  of  1  year? 

Mr.  Stettinius.  Extension? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  I  defer  to  Dr.  Eaton’s  wisdom,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Then  we  will  call  on  Dr.  Eaton. 

Mr.  Eaton.  As  usual,  I  am  fascinated  and  delighted  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  distinguished  Under  Secretary.  No  matter  what  title 
he  has  attached  to  him,  he  remains  tops  always. 
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I  hope  to  realize  on  that  a  little  later. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  me  essential  is  that  we  must  find  some  way 
of  establishing  firmly,  not  only  in  our  own  minds  but  in  the  minds  of 
our  own  people,  that  we  are  not  contributing,  making  gifts  to  our  allies. 

What  we  are  doing  is  saving  our  own  freedom  and  our  own  safety 
as  a  nation. 

I  have  often  pondered  just  what  would  be  the  situation  if  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  been  left  without  assistance  and  at  this  moment  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  in  control  of  that  territory. 

What  would  happen  to  us? 

We  forget  occasionally  the  objective  of  the  Axis  Powers,  namely,  to 
conquer  the  world,  including  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  millions  of  Russian  men  and  civilians  who  have  perished  under 
the  heel  of  the  invader  have  been  fighting  for  America  just  as  truly 
as  they  have  been  fighting  for  Russia,  although  probably  that  was  not 
in  their  minds. 

That  seems  to  me  the  broad  basis  upon  which  we  can  appeal  for  an 
extension  of  this  program. 

Personally,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  it  be  extended,  and 
I  only  wish  that  my  suggestion  had  been  accepted  a  year  ago. 

I  am  frankly  willing  to  have  this  question  brought  up  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  matter  every  year,  but  owing  to  the  major  unpleasantness  of£a 
political  campaign,  of  course,  the  Under  Secretary  would  not  be  in¬ 
terested  in  that  in  any  particular,  but  some  of  us  are — I  felt  it  would 
be  pretty  close  to  a  calamity  to  becloud  this  great  issue  by  questions 
of  partisan  conflict,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  for  the  extension  of  this  thing,  even 
though  some  of  my  dear  colleagues  will  then  announce  that  I  have  sold 
out  to  the  New  Deal. 

But  I  do  not  care  anything  about  what  I  have  sold  out  to.  I  have 
sold  out  to  America  and  to  the  salvation  of  human  freedom,  and  I 
think  this  is  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  that  purpose,  and  I  am 
for  it,  no  matter  what  names  pass,  pro  and  con,  in  the  process. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Judge  Kee? 

Mr.  Kee.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Stettinius  is  very  fine  and  splendidly  supplemented  by  the 
wisdom  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mrs.  Rogers? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Mr.  Under  Secretary,  your  book  on  lend-lease  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  I  have  ever  read.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what 
lend-lease  will  be  continued.  I  feel  no  one  in  the  Foreign  Alfairs 
Committee  will  vote  against  it  at  this  time. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  beginning  ship¬ 
ments  under  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  before  the  war  is  absolutely  won.  I  have 
gone  into  the  matter  of  the  shipping  space  quite  a  good  deal,  and  I 
believe  that  I  am  not  alone  in  having  some  fears  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
supplies  may  take  the  space  and  boats  that  are  needed  for  the  actual 
running  of  the  war,  and  I  believe  things  should  go  farther  in  winning 
the  war  before  doing  so. 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Will  the  lady  yield? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  do  not  know  what  the  question 
is  going  to  be,  but  I  will  take  it. 
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Mr.  Eaton.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Under  Secretary 
ought  to  find  out  whether  we  have  solved  the  oil  and  gas  problem. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  think  so,  too. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Richards? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I,  too,  am  glad  that  Mr. 
Stettinius  could  come  up  here  again,  and  also  glad  to  find  out  that  his 
association  with  the  State  Department  has  not  robbed  him  of  the 
common  touch. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Chiperfield? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Stettinius,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
this  very,  very  excellent  statement.  I  think  it  is  fine  and  much  to  the 
point. 

I  believe  when  you  were  here  about  a  year  ago,  in  answer  to  some 
questions  which  were  propounded  to  you,  that  you  stated,  in  sub¬ 
stance:  The  primary  purpose  of  lend-lease  is  to  win  the  war. 

Do  you  still  share  that  view? 

Mr.  Stettinius.  I  do,  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  do  not  consider  lend-lease  as  a  vehicle  to 
control  the  terms  of  a  peace,  do  you? 

Mr.  Stettinius.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  glad  for  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Jarman? 

Mr.  Jarman.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  back 

jwith  us.  Undoubtedly  the  excellent  job  you  did  as  Administrator 
of  Lend-Lease  had  much  to  do  with  your  promotion  of  which  we  are 
mighty  proud. 

I  believe,  Dr.  Eaton,  last  year  when  Mr.  Stettinius  was  up  here, 
you  were  suggesting  him  for  President — or  Vice  President;  which 
was  it? 

Mr.  Eaton.  President,  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Shall  we  put  that  to  a  vote  now? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  it  would  be  unanimous. 

Mr.  Richards.  You  want  that  off  the  record? 

Air.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  No,  sir.  There  is  no  chance  of  his  getting  it. 
Let  it  be  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Especially  on  the  Republican  ticket;  I  want  that  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  thought  the  suggestion  last  time  was  on  both 
tickets. 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  would  satisfy  me  fine. 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  am  very  fond  of  Dr.  Eaton  and  therefore  I  generally 
agree  with  him,  but  despite  my  general  agreement  with  his  wisdom, 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  a  mistake  on  your  part  and  now  on  Mr. 
Crowley’s  part  to  ask  for  just  a  year. 

As  I  say,  I  hate  to  put  my  wisdom  up  against  Dr.  Eaton’s,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  that  was  a  mistake. 

We  all  appreciate  your  attitude  in  limiting  it  to  a  year,  and  that  it 
is  your  desire,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Crowley  yesterday,  to  remain  close 
to  the  Congress  and  report  to  us  and  let  us  check  on  what  you  are 
doing. 
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Although  I  agree  that  it  might  be  a  little  unfortunate  that  it  must 
be  extended  during  an  election  year,  yet,  after  all,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  mistake  or  not. 

I  do  not  vision  any  terrible  fight  over  it.  It  will  be  passed  well- 
nigh  unanimously,  and  I  do  not  think  a  whole  lot  of  politics  is  going  to 
enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Eaton.  My  object  was,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to’ skip 
consideration  this  year  and  have  it  considered  under  a  Republican 
administration. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Well,  despite  my  great  admiration  for  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  which  causes  me  to  so  frequently  agree  with  him, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  agree  in  this  instance.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  agree  with  that  or  not. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  chairman  will  rule  that  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Stearns? 

Mr.  Stearns.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  to  pass  any  more  compliments.  I  know  that  we  all  feel  the  wis¬ 
dom  with  which  he  laid  down  the  rules  of  lend-lease  in  its  early  days 
which  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  success,  and  the  committee  is 
very  glad  to  see  that  the  matter  is  so  well  carried  on  by  his  distin¬ 
guished  successor. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Amen. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Burgin? 

Mr.  Burgin.  I  have  no  questions  to  ask  the  distinguished  witness, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  my  colleagues,  particularly  Dr.  Wisdom 
over  there  in  what  he  has  said. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mundt? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Well,  I  want  to  join  in  the  felicitations  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  promotion  and  the  good  judgment  and  the  continued 
good  work  of  the  Under  Secretary. 

His  statement  was  devoted  this  mcrning  entirely,  as  it  should  be, 
in  view  of  his  new  position,  to  a  discussion  of  the  sentiments  and  the 
objectives,  in  general  terms,  of  lend-lease,  so  I  have  no  questions  to 
dedicate  to  the  paper  at  hand. 

I  have,  as  usual,  some  questions  as  to  the  substance,  and  I  will  ask 
those  of  Mr.  Crowley,  who  now,  at  this  time,  is  in  charge  of  the  detail. 

Chairman  Bloom.  You  are  feeling  all  right,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes,  sir.  Wait  a  minute;  I  am  not  quite  through 
yet. 

I  might  say,  since  I  have  made  a  notation  of  the  matter  on  which 
I  am  going  to  violently  disagree  with  Mr.  Jarman  a  few  minutes 
later,  that  I  agree  now  in  his  statement  and  that  I  am  happy  that 
last  year  we  extended  lend-lease  for  1  year  instead  of  2  years,  and  I 
am  happy  that  we  are  this  year  again  going  to  extend  it,  and  for  1 
year  instead  of  2  years. 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  committee  to  review  and 
analyze  and  digest,  as  much  as  we  can,  the  operations  of  lend-lease 
on  an  annual  basis  as  long  as  this  institution  is  necessary.  I  am  not 
at  all  disturbed  about  the  fact  that  we  are  now  doing  it  in  an  election 
year.  If  that  is  in  error,  then  democracy  is  wrong. 
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I  think  it  is  logical  and  right  and  correct  that  our  colleagues  and 
the  country  at  large  have  an  opportunity  in  election  year  to  analyze 
the  facts  and  figures  of  big  government.  And  this  is  a  part  of  big 
government.  I  have  enough  faith  in  democracy  and  in  the  Congress 
and  the  country  to  believe  that  they  will  discuss  and  consider  this 
matter  dispassionately  and  devoid  of  politics,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it  in  an  election  year. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  remark  that 
probably  the  proudest  thing  we  did  in  connection  with  our  lend-lease 
operation  when  I  was  in  charge — and  I  know  that  Mr.  Crowley  is 
likewise  proud  of  the  policy  that  he  is  carrying  forward  now- — was 
that  of  keeping  Congress  fully,  at  all  times,  informed  of  our  operations, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  highly  constructive  thing  for  you 
and  for  us  to  have  it  jointly  reviewed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Will  the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  yield  to  Mrs.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  have  a  list  of 
the  proposed  products  to  be  sent  abroad. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  chairman  would  like  to  suggest  that  wo 
would  like  to  give  every  member  of  the  committee  a  chance  to  express 
his  opinion.  Mr.  Cox,  will  you  please  supply  the  committee  with  the 
information  Mrs.  Rogers  requests. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Types  of  Items  Exported  Under  Lend-Lease 

Nations  engaged  in  waging  modern  warfare  require  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
items  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  A  list  of  all  of  these  items  would  be  so 
detailed  and  lengthy  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  from  them  a 
clear  picture  of  the  general  type  of  items  furnished  under  lend-lease.  In  addition, 
some  items  could  not  be  disclosed  for  reasons  of  military  security. 

All  goods  lend-leased  are  grouped  into  10  major  categories  in  the  following 
tabulation.  Representative  items  are  shown  in  each  group  to  indicate  the  type 
of  goods  we  lend-lease.  In  many  cases  each  item  represents  a  great  variety  of 
kinds.  For  instance,  there  are  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  drugs  and  medical 


supplies. 

1.  Ordnance  and  ammunition: 
Mortars. 

Howitzers. 

Submachine  guns. 
Rocket  launchers. 
Aircraft  guns. 
Antiaircraft  guns. 
Antitank  guns. 

Flame  throwers. 

Naval  guns. 

Infantry  weapons. 
Revolvers. 

Pistols. 

Explosives. 

Shells. 

Shot. 

Tracer  bullets. 

Fuses. 

Hand  grenades. 

Bombs. 

Torpedoes. 


2.  Aircraft  and  parts: 

Heavy  bombers. 

Medium  bombers. 

Light  bombers. 

Pursuit  planes. 

Cargo  planes. 

Observation  planes. 

Trainers. 

Engines. 

Propellers. 

Radio  equipment. 

Navigating  equipment. 

Other  parts  and  equipment. 

3.  Tanks  and  other  motor  vehicles  and 

parts: 

Medium  tanks. 

Light  tanks. 

Tank  destroyers. 

Tank  transporters. 

Cargo  carriers. 

Weapon  carriers. 
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3.  Tanks  and  other  motor  vehicles  and 

parts — Continued. 

Armored  scout  cars. 

Jeeps. 

Amphibian  carriers. 

Personnel  carriers. 

Military  tractors. 

Motorcycles. 

Tank  engines. 

Tank  parts. 

Motor-vehicle  engines. 
Motor-vehicle  parts. 

4.  Watercraft  and  parts: 

Naval  vessels. 

Cargo  vessels. 

Landing  boats. 

Motor  torpedo  boats. 

Tankers. 

Marine  Diesel  engines. 

Marine  gasoline  engines. 
Outboard  motors. 

Crash  boats. 

Submarine  storage  batteries. 
Generators. 

Electric  motors. 

Water  pumps. 

Air  compressors. 

Diving  salvage  stations. 

Steam  boilers. 

Air  tanks. 

Towing  winches. 

Navigating  instruments. 
Submarine  rescue  chambers. 
Motor  windlasses. 

Torpedo  equipment. 

Ship  radio  equipment. 

Naval  equipment. 

5.  Machinery: 

Machine  tools. 

Bearings. 

Dies. 

Drills. 

Electric  furnaces. 

Polling-mill  equipment. 

Fuses. 

Presses. 

Excavating  equipment. 

Cranes. 

Compressors. 

Industrial  fans. 

Blowers. 

Pumps. 

Mining  equipment. 

Tire  machinery. 

Refrigeration  equipment. 
Photographic  equipment. 

Farm  machinery. 

Blast-furnace  equipment. 
Welding  equipment. 

Valves  and  fittings. 

Pneumatic  tools. 

Industrial  boilers. 

Railroad  equipment. 

Railroad  locomotives. 

Railroad  cars. 

Engines  and  turbines. 

Electric  motors. 


5.  Machinery — Continued. 

Electric  distribution  equipment. 
Food-products  machinery. 
Textile  machinery. 

Printing  machinery. 
Woodworking  machinery. 

Office  machines. 

Professional  instruments. 

6.  Metals: 

Iron  and  steel. 

Armor  plate. 

Tool  steel. 

Tin  plate. 

Wire. 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets. 

Rails  and  accessories. 

Car  wheels  and  axles. 

Cha.ins  and  anchors. 

Aluminum  ingots. 

Fabricated  aluminum. 

Lead. 

Babbit  metal. 

Ferrosilicon. 

Ferrotungsten. 

Ferromolybdenum. 

Nickel. 

Monel  metal. 

Molybdenum. 

Copper. 

Copper  cable. 

Copper  wire. 

Brass  and  bronze. 

Magnesium. 

Zinc. 

Nonferrous  wire. 

Mercury. 

Manganese. 

Tin. 

Cadmium. 

F  erro  vanadium. 

7.  Petroleum  products: 

Aviation  gasoline. 

Other  gasoline. 

Kerosene. 

Fuel  oil. 

Lubricating  oils  and  grease. 
Petrolatum. 

Petroleum  jelly. 

Paraffin  wax. 

8.  Miscellaneous  materials  and  manu 

factures: 

Drugs. 

Medical  supplies. 

Chemicals. 

Textiles. 

Clothing. 

Rope. 

Army  boots. 

Webbing. 

Fertilizers. 

Insecticides. 

Rubber. 

Tires. 

Paper. 

Leather. 

Ski  boots. 

Abrasives. 
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9.  Foodstuffs: 

Wheat. 

Other  grains. 

Flour. 

Cereals. 

Dried  beans  and  peas. 

Other  dried  vegetables. 

Dried  eggs. 

Dried  milk. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 
Canned  fruits  and  juices. 

Fresh  fruits. 

Dried  fruits. 

Butter. 

Oleomargarine. 

Lard. 

Other  fats  and  oils. 

Cheese. 

Dehydrated  vegetables. 

Canned  vegetables. 

Fresh  vegetables. 


9.  Foodstuffs — Continued. 

Dried  soups. 

Cured  meat. 

Canned  meat. 

Dehydrated  meat. 

Frozen  meat. 

Sugar. 

Salt. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Yeast. 

Vitamins. 

Concentrated  cereals. 

10.  Agricultural  products  other  than 

foodstuffs: 

Cotton. 

Cotton  linters. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco  products. 

Lumber. 

Seeds. 


Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  join  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  congratulate  Mr.  Stettinius  upon  the  fine  statement  that 
he  has  rendered  today,  urging  for  the  continuance  of  lend-lease.  I  am 
happy  to  see  him  here  amongst  us  again. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Gordon.  That  is  all.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Jonkman? 

Mr.  Jonkman.  (Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions.  I  want  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  statements  they  made  about  this  excellent 
report  and  the  fine  things  that  Mr.  Stettinius  has  done.  I  think  they 
have  said  about  half  of  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  McMurray? 

Mr.  McMurray.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Stettinius,  I  sit  so  far  down 
the  table  that  by  the  time  I  am  reached  all  the  pretty  speeches,  both 
personal  and  political,  have  been  made. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  observation.  I  was  in  favor  of  the 
extension  last  year  for  a  2-year  period,  but  not  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  had.  I  think  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  it  would  have  taken  5  or  6  years, 
and  that  is  too  long. 

That  is  too  long  to  extend  the  act  waiting  for  a  change  of  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Stettinius  thanks  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  On  a  less  public  occasion,  I  have  told  the  Under 
Secretary  what  I  thought  of  him,  which  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  repeat  now. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Please  say  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  No;  I  am  like  all  of  the  other  members  here;  I 
am  very  grateful  for  his  presence. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I,  too. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Scliiffier. 
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Mr.  Schiffler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said.  I  think  the  general  objectives  of  lend-lease  have 
been  very  clearly  expressed  by  Mr.  Stettinius  and  carried  out.  I 
appreciate  him  coming  here  this  morning  and  congratulate  him  upon 
his  administration  of  lend-lease  and  also  the  very  capable  manner  in 
which  he  has  functioned  as  Under  Secretary. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Fulbright. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
report  and  the  statement  of  the  Under  Secretary. 

I  would  like  to  observe  a  little  further  that  the  statement  on  page  5, 
of  the  last  paragraph,  is  a  very  excellent  one. 

Mr.  Chiperfield ’s  questions  seemed  to  be  designed  to  disassociate 
lend-lease  altogether  from  the  peace. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Secretary’s  view  along  this  line,  that  it  is  an 
integral  part  and  that  the  smooth  functioning  of  this  will  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  negotiations  or  settlement  of  this  peace. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  It  is  a  very  important  part. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  To  say  that  it  in  any  way  controls  the  peace 
leaves  a  somewhat  faulty  impression. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  I  gather  Mr.  Chiperfield  was  implying,  Mr. 
Fulbright,  the  possibility  of  lend-lease  continuing  in  operation  into 
the  post-war  period  and  he  was  asking  me  if  I  agreed  with  that.  And 
I  said,  “No.” 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  correct.  Undoubtedly  lend-lease  will 
have  its  effect  in  making  friendships  among  our  allies. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  was  not  talking  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  And  the  intelligence  with  which  we  proceed. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  That  is  what  I  mean,  the  intelligence  and  the 
cooperation  and  the  administration  of  lend-lease  will  probably  be  one 
of  the  principal  factors,  if  we  do  make  an  intelligent  peace,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  contention  that  while  it  is  primarily  designed  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  it  also  has  a  great  significance  in  the  making  of  the 
peace,  would  you  not  say? 

Mr.  Stettinius.  A  very  important  influence. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  And  that  we  cannot  discount  that  at  all  in  con¬ 
sidering  whether  or  not  it  should  be  extended. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  agree  with  your  point  of  course. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  would  say  also  the  final  accounting,  about  which 
there  is  considerable  misapprehension,  perhaps  that  should  be  cleared 
up  before  it  is  through,  in  order  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  sensible  peace. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Fulbright. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  that  last  statement 
is  really  the  essence  of  justification  for  this,  in  my  opinion. 

That  is  all. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mansfield. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Secretary:  All  I  can  say  is 
that  we  are  damn  glad  you  thought  enough  of  us  to  come  up  and  see  us. 

Mr.  Stettinius.  I  hope  you  invite  me  again. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  hope  so,  too;  many  times. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Wright. 
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Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  everybody  has  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  Mr.  Stettinius’  administration  of  lend-lease  and  has  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  in  his  present  capacity.  I  think  that  it  is  a  rather 
outstanding  example  of  appointing  the  right  man  to  the  right  job. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Any  further  remarks? 

Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  here, 
sir,  and  now  the  applause  will  come. 

The  committee  will  resume  hearing  from  Mr.  Crowley.  I  think 
Mr.  Jarman  had  asked  a  question. 

STATEMENT  OF  OSCAR  COX,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  FOREIGN 

ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  AND  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATOR,  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

Mr.  Jarman.  As  I  understood  your  replies  to  Dr.  Eaton,  about 
the  South  American  lend-lease,  it  had  to  do  with  munitions  and 
military  matters. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Jarman.  No  food,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Cox.  An  insignificant  amount  which  was  sent  in  connection 
with  military  installations  and  installations  making  military  goods. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Jarman.  How  about  railroads? 

Mr.  Cox.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  railroad  equipment  has  been  supplied 
under  lend-lease  except  in  relation  to  ordnance,  arsenals,  and  material 
for  war  production. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  No  material  for  getting  out  rubber,  or  anything 
of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  under  lend-lease;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  recall  the  approximate  amount. 

Mr.  Cox.  Approximately  $127,000,000  as  of  December  31. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Out  of  approximately  $20,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Now,  Mr.  Richards  was  inquiring  of  you  or  discussing 
the  amount  of  reverse  lend-lease,  and  I  believe  you  said  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  one  and  one-lialf  billion  dollars,  or  approximately  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  reverse  lend-lease  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  from  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations;  the 
United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Jarman.  The  British  Commonwealth? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Do  you  have  on  your  fingertips  the  approximate 
amount  of  lend-lease  that  we  have  sent  to  the  British  Commonwealth? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  separately  for  the  constituent 
parts.  I  think  the  United  Kingdom  is  just  over  $6,500,000,000  in 
exports  up  to  January  1,  1944  and  Australia  about  $650,000,000.  I 
think  I  can  give  you  the  specific  ones  for  the  record.1 

Mr.  Jarman.  Yes;  I  just  want  an  idea  of  the  comparison  between 
those. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  can  give  you  specific  figures,  although  I  don’t  think  the 
figures  are  at  all  comparable.  They  appear  in  a  statement  in  your 
binder. 


1  See  Appendixes  A  and  O. 
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Mr.  Jarman.  Also,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Richards,  you  said  there  was  no 
charge  made,  I  believe  you  said,  in  Australia  or  some  of  those  British 
countries  down  there,  for  the  use  of  airfields.  I  judge  that  you  mean 
by  that  no  actual  monetary  charge. 

This  is  in  that  one  and  one-half  billion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  the  sterling  or  foreign  currency  expenditure  for 
building  the  airports  is  included  in  that  one  and  one-half  billion,  but 
no  decision  has  as  yet  been  reached  as  to  how  those  airfields  or  other 
services  will  be  valued,  any  more  than  there  has  been  any  valuation 
and  determination  with  respect  to  a  factory  we  have  built  with  lend- 
lease  funds  which  may  have  a  20-year  life,  to  produce  munitions  which 
are  shipped  abroad.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  question  whether 
you  use  the  capital  value  or  the  use  value. 

These  figures  include  cost  and  expenditure;  not  any  valuation. 

Mr.  Jarman.  For  the  construction  of  the  field? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jarman.  So  far  as  the  use  of  it,  so  far  there  is  no  charge? 

Mr.  Cox.  No  charge. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Even  in  this  billion  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Jarman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  understand  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
lend-lease  money  has  been  used  to  build  airfields,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  our  pilots  who  have  flown  planes  over  to  some  of  these  fields  are 
charged  for  transportation  on  their  return  by  B.  O.  A.  C.  and  then 
charged  up  to  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  There  is  an  arrangement  under  which  they  get  free 
transport. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Thank,  you. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Jarman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  On  page  3  of  Mr.  Crowley’s  statement  there  is 
language  to  the  effect  that  our  planes  fly  from  hugli  air  bases  built, 
equipped,  and  serviced  by  the  British  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

Is  it  not  true  that  many  of  those  fields  were  built  out  of  lend-lease 
money? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  Cox.  Those  fields  were  built  with  British  manpower  and  most 
of  the  expenditures  were  made  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  The  reason  I  asked  was  because  in  the  report  of  a 
year  ago,  Major  Spicgelberger  I  think  was  his  name,  said  that  much 
of  that  lend-lease  that  we  got,  I  think,  was  in  the  nature  of  tonnage, 
and  it  looked  to  me  more  like  tonnage  for  airfields,  and  that  would 
confirm  your  statement. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  but  I  think  what  you  have  in  mind  is  that  lacking 
dollar  figures  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid,  he  was  attempting  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  dimensions  by  tonnage  figures. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  But  other  than  on  the  airfield,  that  lend-lease  had 
not  been  used  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Cox.  No.  A  year  ago  there  was  a  statement  about  two  bases 
where  most  of  the  supplies  were  furnished  under  lend-lease,  built 
beginning  in  April  1941,  but  those  are  naval  bases  used  mostly  in  the 
convoy  routes. 

There  has  been  some  space  there  for  seaplane  bases,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Stettinius  told  you  off  the  record  where  those  bases  were. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  That  is  all. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Has  any  money  been  used  for  the  building  of  pipe 
lines — lend-lease  money? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Do  you  contemplate  using  any  lend-lease  money  on 
pipe  lines  through  Arabia? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  That  will  be  built  by  private  funds,  probably.  I 
think,  Mr.  Crowley,  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  you  could  send  us 
a  list  of  the  products  you  propose  to  send  under  lend-lease.  I  think 
the  criticism  has  come  because  some  of  the  products,  as  I  said,  were 
almost  laughable,  and  yet  they  were  taking  up  the  space  in  ships. 

Mr.  Crowley.  A  statement  of  the  list  of  products  sent  out  under 
lend-lease  will  be  put  into  the  record.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  find  that 
all  of  the  items  are  vital  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  (See  pp.  37-39.) 

Chairman  Bloom.  Air.  Johnson,  do  you  have  anything  futlier? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Stearns,  do  you  have  any  questions  of  Mr. 
Crowley? 

Air.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Air.  Burgin? 

Air.  Burgin.  Air.  Crowley,  one  other  question  about  South 
American  lend-lease.  What  countries  have  we  furnished  lend-lease 
to  in  South  America,  if  that  is  permissible  to  put  in  the  record? 

Air.  Cox.  The  major  proportion  has  gone  to  Brazil.  And  as 
Dr.  Eaton  has  indicated,  it  has  been  used  primarily  in  submarine 
work,  coastal  defense  work,  and  also  the  airfield  flights  for  our  forces 
going  into  the  Mediterranean  and  north  Africa,  which  go  through 
Brazil,  as  you  well  know. 

The  other  countries,  all  except  the  Argentine  and  Panama,  of  the 
20  South  and  Central  American  republics,  have  received  lend-lease 
aid,  but  more  than  two  thirds  has  gone  to  Brazil  of  the  total  of  about 
$127,000,000. 

Air.  Burgin.  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  none  has  gone  to  Argentine. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Air.  Jonkman.  Alay  I  ask  a  question  at  that  point? 

Is  your  lend-lease  distinct  from  loans  that  we  may  have  made  to 
South  American  republics? 

Air.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Jonkman.  There  are  other  loans  in  addition  to  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Had  you  finished? 

Air.  Jonkman.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Burgin.  I  believe  it  was  stated  here  a  year  ago  that  lend- 
lease  money  had  gone  into  building  airports.  There  were  others, 
however,  that  said  that  some  had  gone  into  building  airports  in  the 
Pacific,  but  afterward  that  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Stettinius.  That 
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is  true,  is  it  not?  Lend-lease  has  gone  into  building  airports  in  the 
war  zones  in  the  Pacific  operations? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  some  supplies  have  gone  into  the  building  of  air¬ 
ports  in  the  Pacific.  The  only  airports  that  I  know  of  that  were 
constructed  in  the  main  with  lend-lease  funds  in  cooperation  with 
the  Army  were  the  ones  in  the  fall  of  1941,  through  Africa. 

Mr.  Burgin.  Well,  that  was  for  military  operations. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgin.  Are  there  any  airports  that  have  been  developed  for 
military  operation  that  could  possibly  be  used  in  civilian  operation 
after  the  war? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  would  say  that  would  be  possible,  but  I  think 
you  ought  to  ask  the  military  or  the  State  Department  that  question 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Burgin.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  believe  Mr.  Mundt  is  next. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Crowley,  I  want  to  start  in  questioning  just  where 
I  did  a  year  ago,  and  that  is  on  the  subject  of  farm  machinery. 

I  do  not  presume  that  you  have  the  figures  here  today,  but  if  you 
have,  so  much  the  better. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  them  in  the  record  at 
this  point  and,  first  of  all,  read  if  you  have  them,  a  break-down  of  farm 
machinery  which  was  exported  from  this  country  under  lend-lease 
during  this  year’s  extension. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  we  have  that  here. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  Chair  has  been  informed  it  is  quite  a  lengthy 
statement.  We  could  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Can  you  supply  me  with  a  copy? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  I  can. 

Chairman  Bloom.  We  will  see  that  you  get  a  copy  today,  Mr. 
Mundt. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Fine.  Do  you  have  any  break-down  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  exports  of  farm  machinery  in  this  coming  year  of  extension? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Will  you  supply  me  with  a  copy  and  put  that  in  the 
record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Lend-Lease  and  Farm  Machinery 

1.  Lend-lease  exports  of  farm  machinery  are  dictated  by  military  necessity, 
and  both  the  amounts  and  the  types  of  the  farm  machinery  so  exported  are 
determined  by  what  are  in  the  last  analysis  military  requirements. 

2.  It  is  imperative  that  American  armed  forces  and  the  troops  of  our  allies, 
wherever  they  may  be  stationed,  be  furnished  with  adequate  supplies  of  food.  It 
is  equally  important  that  this  food  be  produced  as  near  as  possible  to  the  battle- 
fronts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  this  way  valuable  shipping  space  is  saved  and  the 
demands  made  upon  United  States  food  supplies  is  considerably  lessened. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  magnificent  shipbuilding  record  which  has  been  made  by 
American  productive  genius,  shipping  facilities  have  been  and  still  continue  to 
be  seriously  strained.  The  saving  in  shipping  space  which  results  from  exports 
of  farm  machinery  is,  therefore,  an  important  consideration.  Approximately 
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eight  times  more  ship  tonnage,  for  example,  would  be  required  to  ship  a  given 
amount  of  food  abroad  than  is  required  to  ship  the  agricultural  equipment  which 
can  produce  that  amount  of  food  within  a  single  year. 

4.  Furnishing  farm  machinery  to  our  allies  is  an  important  part  of  the  rational 
pooling  of  limited  resources  which  has  so  distinguished  the  United  Nations  war 
effort.  By  lend-leasing  farm  machinery- — of  which  the  United  States  is  the  big¬ 
gest  and  one  of  the  few  remaining  United  Nations  producers — we  have  enabled 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  furnish  as  reverse  lend-lease 
to  our  soldiers,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  which  we  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  have  furnished  out  of  our  limited  domestic  supplies.  In  fact,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  now  provide  under  reverse  lend-lease  virtually  all  of  the  food 
consumed  by  the  United  States  forces  in  those  areas.  They  have,  for  example, 
supplied  us,  under  reverse  lend-lease  with  approximately  as  much  beef  and  veal 
as  we  have  lend-leased  to  all  countries.  The  United  Kingdom  supplies  us  under 
reverse  lend-lease  with  20  percent  of  the  food  consumed  by  our  troops  stationed 
there. 

5.  Although  lend-lease  farm  machinery  has  played  an  important  part  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  needs  of  Allied  troops,  the  actual  shipments  of  farm  machinery  under 
lend-lease  have  been  kept  at  the  absolute  minimum  consistent  with  the  demands 
of  our  joint  war  effort.  The  domestic  shortages  both  of  farm  labor  and  of  farm 
machinery  and  the  importance  of  increased  food  production  at  home  have,  of 
course,  been  given  paramount  consideration. 

6.  Since  March  11,  1941,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act, 
up  to  December  31,  1943,  the  lend-lease  shipments  of  farm  machinery  amounted 
to  less  than  2  percent  of  all  the  farm  machinery  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  tables  show  these  lend-lease  exports  of  agricultural  equipment 
(excluding  crawler  type  tractors  and  spares,  which  are  used  by  the  military)  to 
the  principal  lend-lease  areas  from  March  11,  1941,  to  December  31,  1943,  and  for 
the  year  1943: 

Lend-Lease  Ex-ports  of  Agricultural  Machinery 


From  March  1941  to  Dec.  31,  1943:  Thousands  of  dollars 

United  Kingdom _  19,  536 

Australia _  4,  232 

New  Zealand _  2,  672 

Egypt -  1,  358 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics _  697 

India  and  dependencies _  684 

British  Africa _  444 

French  Africa _  1,  000 

Other  countries _  2,  180 


Total _ _ _  32,803 


For  the  year  1943: 

United  Kingdom _  8,  466 

Australia _  3,  609 

New  Zealand _ 2,  350 

Egypt _  590 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics _  116 

India  and  dependencies _ 466 

British  Africa _  444 

French  Africa _  1,  000 

Other  Countries _ 1,  941 


Total. _ _ _ _ _ _  18,982 


96930-44- 
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7.  It  is  est'mated  that  lend-lease  shipments  of  farm  machinery  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1944  will  at  the  maximum  under  the  most  favorable  shipping  con¬ 
ditions,  amount  to  no  more  than  $11,241,500,  distributed  to  the  following  areas: 


Maximum  anticipated  lend-lease  shipments  of  farm  machinery  between  Jan.  1,  1944, 

and  June  SO,  1944 


Destination 

Amount 

Tons 

United  Kingdom . . . . . 

$4, 900, 000 

1,  750, 000 

1, 680, 000 
17,500 
612,  500 
140,  000 
45,  500 
600,  000 
145,  000 

1,  351,  000 

14,000 
5,000 
4,800 
50 
1,  750 
400 
130 
1,500 
375 
2,636 

New  Zealand _ _ _ _ _ _ 

India _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Central  Mediterranean . . . . . . . . . . 

11,  241,  500 

30,641 

8.  With  the  relatively  small  amount  of  farm  machinery  furnished  under  lend- 
lease,  our  allies  have  performed  prodigious  accomplishments  in  food  production. 
The  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  though  a  program  of  intensive  utilization  of 
all  farm  equipment,  has  been  able  to  increase  its  food  production  by  70  percent 
over  pre-war  levels.  This  was  done  at  a  time  when  military  strategy  required 
that  much  of  the  most  productive  land  in  Britain  be  turned  into  air  fields,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  British  farm  labor  supply  was  being  steadily  depleted  by  the 
demands  of  the  armed  forces  and  war  industries,  Lend-lease  farm  machinery 
was,  therefore,  vitally  needed  by  the  United  Kingdom.  To  meet  that  need  we 
lend-leased  to  the  United  Kingdom  farm  machinery  amounting  to  1.2  percent  of 
American  production  during  the  lend-lease  period. 

9.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  likewise,  acutely  needed  farm  machinery  so 
that  the  United  Nations  could  bring  the  greatest  force  to  bear  against  the  Axis 
enemies.  Many  of  the  Australian  farm  tractors,  for  example,  were  conscripted 
by  General  MacArthur  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  for  purely  military  purposes. 
In  addition,  almost  all  domestic  farm  machinery  manufacturing  capacity  had 
been  converted  to  strictly  military  production.  Australian  farm  machinery 
requirements,  moreover,  could  no  longer  be  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  Sweden — all  of  whom  were  large  pre-war  exporters  of  farm 
machinery. 

10.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have, 
with  the  aid  of  lend-lease  farm  machinery,  expanded  their  food  production 
enormously  over  pre-war  levels.  This,  in  turn  has  made  it  possible  for  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  supply  food  to  the  large  contingents  of  American  and 
British  Empire  troops  stationed  in  that  theater  of  operations  and  to  their  own 
populations.  The  total  amount  of  farm  equipment  lend-leased  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  as  of  December  31,  1943,  amounted,  however,  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  United  States  production  during  the  period  from 
March  11,  1941,  to  December  31,  1943. 

11.  Similarly,  the  lend-lease  farm  machinery  shipped  to  north  Africa  and  to  the 
Middle  East  is  now  helping  those  areas  produce  food  for  our  armed  forces  and  for 
their  own  populations — food  which  would  otherwise  be  shipped  to  them.  Farm 
machinery  shipped  to  these  latter  areas,  however,  is  being  paid  for  in  cash. 

12.  An  item-by-item  analysis  of  lend-lease  shipments  of  farm  machinery  in  a 
given  year  shows  that  the  impact  of  lend-lease  exports  of  specific  items  upon  the 
domestic  production  of  those  items  is  in  most  instances  relatively  negligible. 
Farm  machinery  exports  during  the  fiscal  farm-machinery  year  ending  June  30, 
1944,  may  be  used  as  an  example.  These  estimates  are  necessarily  tentative, 
however,  since  they  involve  predictions  both  as  to  the  lend-lease  exports  and  as  to 
total  United  States  production  during  the  next  few  months,  and  since  they  must 
be  based  on  the  amount  of  steel  allocated  by  the  War  Production  Board  to  lend- 
lease  farm-machinery  requirements,  as  compared  with  the  total  steel  allocation 
for  the  production  of  farm  machinery  in  the  United  States.  The  following  figures 
are  for  the  major  farm-machinery  items  and  represent  the  estimated  maximum 
impact: 
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Impact  of  maximum  anticipated  lend-lease  exports  of  farm  machinery  upon  total 
Lnited  States  production  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1944,  based  on  steel 
allocations  ( including  cash  reimbursement  lend-lease  shipments) 


Type  of  machinery 

Number 
of  units 

Impact 

1, 328 

Percent 
3. 1 

1,  020 
455 

2.7 

6.5 

11,  369 

9,  660 

5.4 

Spare  parts.. . .tons.. 

0) 

Type  of  machinery 

Number 
ol  units 

Impact 

Plows . .  . 

5, 190 

Percent 
3. 07 

Grain  binders. . .  ......... 

186 

2. 45 

Potato  diggers . 

572 

9.2 

Mowers . . . . 

2.  474 

2,6 

Cream  separators . . . 

8,  722 

17 

'  The  United  States  production  of  spare  parts  is  unrestricted  and,  therefore,  no  percentage  figure  can  be 
obtained  now. 

The  relatively  high  impact  of  lend-lease  exports  of  cream  separators  on  total 
domestic  production  is  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  the  shipment  of  6,250 
cream  separators  to  Australia  and  1,800  cream  separators  to  New  Zealand. 
Lend-lease  cream  separators  are  a  prime  necessity  in  these  areas,  since  vastly 
increased  quantities  of  dairy  products  must  now  be  produced  locally  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  large  numbers  of  American  troops  stationed  there. 

13.  The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  all  the  items  of  lend-lease  farm  machinery 
exported  to  all  countries  between  March  11,  1941,  and  December  31,  1943: 


Lend-lease  exports  of  agricultural  machinery  to  all  countries,  March  1941  through 

December  1943 


Commodity 


Quantity 

(in 

number) 


Dollar  value 


Hand  and  windmill  pumps _ _ 

Self-contained  household  water  systems 

Cream  separators _ 

Other  dairy  equipment-  . . 

Hand  sprayers  for  trees  and  crops . . 

Power  sprayers  for  trees  and  crops _ 

Small  sprayers  for  truck  garden . 

Horse  and  power  plows _ _ _ 

Harrows _ _ _ 

Cultivators,  horse  and  power . . 

Planters,  horse  and  power.. . 

Drills  and  seeders . . . . 

Other  cultivating  implements. . . 

Mowers _ _ _ 


585 
234 
5, 604 


821 
433 
46,  360 
14,421 
3,  291 
6,  001 
1,  295 
3,  397 
7,  188 
3,747 


24,  285 
261,  403 
180,  049 
38,  195 
5,  934 
109,  076 
12,560 
1,  604,  297 
297,  470 
354,  620 
1 14.  933 
334,  916 
417,985 
368,  657 


Hayrakes  and  tedders . . 

Grain  harvesters  and  binders.. . 

Combines  or  reaper-threshers _ 

Other  harvesting  implements _ 

Threshers. _ _ _ 

Other  seed  separators _ _ 

Feed  cutters,  grinders,  and  crushers. 
Cora  shellers  (small  hand  shellers).. 


25 

1, 118 
1,096 
1,701 
304 


313 

74 


1,2.54 
547,  853 
839,  756 
1,  218,  101 
230,  697 
49,  006 
105,  784 
2,  229 


Wheel  tractors: 


Garden _ 

1- plow _ 

2- plow _ 

3- plow _ j _ 

4- plow  and  over. _ _ _ _ _ 

Parts  and  accessories  for  tractors . . 

Parts  and  accessories  for  wheel  tractors . . . 

Windmills... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Towers  and  parts  for  windmills _ _ _ _ _ 

Hay  balers  and  presses . . . . . 

Wagons  and  drays _ _ _ _ _ 

Parts  for  agricultural  machinery _ _ _ _ 

Other  agricultural  machinery  and  implements _ 

Other  agricultural  machinery,  implements,  and  parts. 


4. 304 
2.  323 
5,  568 
2,  212 
2,502 


1,569 

94 

650 

78 


2,  824,  399 
1,  383, 148 
4.  010,  135 

1,  723,  135 

2,  975,  007 
5,710,  054 

3,  261,  672 

27,  620 
3,510 
368,  452 
118, 739 
844,  985 
1,  790,  315 
642,  755 


32,  802,  986 


Total. 
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14.  A  chart  showing  the  lend-lease  exports  of  farm  machinery  in  graphic  form 
is  attached. 


FARM  MACHINERY 


PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

EXCLUDING  CRAWLER-TYPE  TRACTORS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

0  IOO  200  300  400  500  600  700 


WHERE  LEND-LEASE 
HAVE  GONE 

1941-1943 


EXPORTS 


LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS 
IN  RELATION  TO  PRODUCTION 


MARCH  1941  —  DECEMBER  1943 


Lend-leosing  form  machinery  msfeod  of  additional 
food  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  saving  in  shipping 
space  and  in  o  smaller  dram  on  our  food  supply. 

Increased  food  production  m  allied  countries  has 
been  used  m  part  for  U.  S.  forces. 

Allies'  farm  mochmery  plants  were  converted  to 
ordnance  production  eorly  in  the  wor. 

Lend-lease  form  mochmery  has  oided  the  British 
in  increasing  their  farm  production  by  70%. 

Lend-leose  shipments  have  been  kept  ot  the 
obsolute  minimum  necessory  for  our  ollies'  productio/i 
of  the  food  essential  to  our  joint  war  effort. 


Foreign  Economic  Administration 


Mr.  Mundt.  Is  the  rate  of  lend-lease  in  reverse  during  the  past 
year  or,  rather,  has  it  been  accelerated  or  diminished  over  its  previous 

period?  . 

Mr.  Cox.  Greatly  accelerated.  The  ones  on  which  we  give  the 
figures  in  the  binder  show  the  rate  of  reverse  lend-lease  from  Australia 
in  relation  to  direct  lend-lease  and  the  rate  from  New  Zealand.  They 
are  both  sharply  up  as  compared  with  direct  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  am  thinking  of  the  over-all  period. 
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Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  United  Nations  as  related  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Has  that  accelerated  or  diminished;  the  over-all 
picture? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  has  accelerated.  We  have  not  got  the  complete 
figures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  I  cannot  answer  that  definitely 
for  you.  But  the  two  that  have  been  plotted,  where  the  figures  are 
definite,  show  that. 

(See  statement  on  reverse  lend-lease  aid  on  pp.  141-148  and  appen¬ 
dix  A,  p.  224.) 

Chairman  Bloom.  That  is  up  to  September  30. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Up  to  September  30  they  have  that. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Now,  let  me  show  you  these  charts. 

Chairman  Bloom.  September  30,  1943. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  will  pursue  that  particular  part  a  moment  later, 
because  I  have  some  of  the  figures  from  the  Library  which  I  want  to 
check  with  that,  so  I  will  leave  that  for  the  moment  and  go  to  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Mr.  Crowley,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  think  perhaps  you  made  inadvertently  in  a  reply  to  a 
question  which  was  asked  you. 

You  were  asked  several  questions,  and  you  said  quite  correctly 
you  were  not  a  military  expert  and  did  not  want  to  answer  any 
military  questions,  which  I  thought  was  wise,  but  they  pressed  the 
point  and  finally  asked  you  if  it  had  not  been  for  lend-lease,  is  it  not 
true  that  we  would  not  have  your  troops  in  Italy  today,  to  which  you 
said  “Yes.” 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  insist  on  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
I  think  there  are  quite  a  few  questions  that  could  be  developed  along 
that  line  unless  you  prefer  to  go  back  to  your  original  premise  that 
you  are  not  a  military  expert  and  do  not  care  to  answer. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  will  declare  myself  “out”  as  a  military  expert. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Before  you  declare  yourself  “out”  Mr.  Crowley,  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  what  lend-lease  aid  we  have  given  to 
Poland. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  don’t  have  the  information  at  hand,  Mr.  Gordon, 
but  I’ll  be  glad  to  prepare  a  statement  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

'  LEND-LEASE  AID  TO  POLAND 

Poland  was  the  first  country  to  declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  Nazi 
Germany.  After  the  German  occupation,  the  Polish  Government  established 
itself  in  exile  and  dedicated  the  country’s  remaining  resources  and  its  manpower  to 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

On  August  28,  1941,  the  President  declared  Poland  “vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States”  and  therefore  eligible  for  lend-lease  aid.  Lend-lease  aid  to 
Poland  has  taken  many  forms.  The  bulk  of  our  shipments  have  consisted  of 
clothing  and  foodstuffs  to  relieve,  in  a  small  measure,  the  sufferings  of  the  Poles 
inside  Nazi  Europe.  Pending  the  liberation  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  under 
lend-lease,  has  joined  with  the  other  United  Nations  in  providing  food  packages 
and  clothing  to  Polish  prisoners.  We  supply  each  of  the  56,000  Polish  prisoners- 
of-war  held  in  Axis  prison  camps  with  an  11-pound  food  package  a  month.  Each 
prisoner  also  receives  a  suit  of  clothing  annually.  Until  this  program  was  under¬ 
taken  the  Nazi,  distributing  similar  packages  sent  to  the  American  and  British 
coprisoners  from  their  homelands,  made  an  elaborate  ceremony  of  the  distribution 
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in  front  of  the  Poles  and  told  them  that  their  allies  were  unwilling  to  contribute  to 
their  well-being  and  relief.  The  lend-lease  program,  administered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  International  Red  Cross,  has  now  put  a  stop  to  that  abhorrent  piece  of 
propaganda  and  exploitation. 

In  addition  to  clothing  and  foodstuffs,  Poland  has  received  under  lend-lease 
supplies  of  ordnance,  ammunition,  tanks,  military  vehicles,  aircraft  and  parts, 
motor  transport  and  parts,  and  other  military  equipment  for  the  Polish  armed 
forces  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Middle  East.  The  weapons  of  liberation  in 
the  hands  of  free  Poles  have  contributed  to  Allied  victories  in  north  Africa,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  bombing  offensive  against  Hitler’s  Europe. 

Polish  squadrons  fly  with  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  and  the  Royal 
Air  Force  in  missions  over  Europe.  There  are  now  more  than  10,000  Polish  air¬ 
men  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  bombers  have  participated  in  over  600  raids 
on  the  continent  and  against  enemy  shipping. 

Under  lend-lease,  repairs,  and  services  to  Polish  naval  and  merchant  vessels, 
which  include  degaussing,  installation  of  guns,  fittings,  radio  equipment,  arma¬ 
ment,  and  other  reconditioning  have  enabled  the  unbeaten  Polish  Navy  to  aid  in 
protecting  the  convoy  route  to  Murmansk  and  to  operate  in  the  English  Channel. 
They  have  played  their  full  part  in  the  war  at  sea.  The  Polish  Navy  has  sunk 
35  enemy  surface  vessels  and  10  U-boats,  as  they  carry  on  an  unceasing  vigil  with 
the  fleets  of  the  other  United  Nations. 

Five  coastwise  cargo  vessels  have  been  allocated  to  Poland  under  lend-lease 
charter;  four  of  these  vessels  have  already  been  delivered  and  the  fifth  is  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  the  near  future. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  between  the  Polish  Government  in  exile,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  whereby  Polish  refugees 
in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  be  supplied  with  clothing  and  food¬ 
stuffs.  These  refugees,  who  escaped  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  Nazi-occupied 
Poland,  are  the  families  and  relatives  whose  menfolk  are  now  in  the  Polish  armed 
forces  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Allies.  The  Soviet  Government  has  indicated 
its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  delivery  of  these  supplies  to  the  Poles. 

While  Polish  forces,  joined  with  the  armies  of  the  United  Nations,  are  poised 
for  the  final  assault  upon  Hitler’s  fortress,  the  millions  of  the  undefeated  peoples 
in  Nazi  Europe  wage  continuous  guerrilla  warfare  against  their  oppressors. 
Polish  guerrillas  in  a  single  month  in  1943  wrecked  100  locomotives,  derailed  17 
trains,  destroyed  340  military  vehicles,  and  killed  more  than  500  Germans  in¬ 
cluding  Wilhelm  Krueger,  the  Polish  Heydrich.  The  United  States  has  under¬ 
taken  under  lend-lease  to  supply  Poland  with  substantial  amounts  of  radio  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  equipment  and  parts  for  the  operations  of  the  Polish  under¬ 
ground. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  think  the  record  should  be  changed,  then,  at  that 
point,  for  this  reason:  We  might  just  as  well  look  at  this  lend-lease 
proposition  realistically.  It  is  doing  a  good  piece  of  work  in  the 
military  sense  and  it  is  helping  us  wrin  the  war,  but  there  is  no  use  of 
our  getting  so  far  up  in  the  stratosphere  as  to  assume  il  there  were  no 
lend-lease,  that  we  would  be  badly  beaten  in  tills  war  and  divided 
and  that  we  could  not  have  schemed  out  any  other  better  system, 
because  we  have  fought  wars  before  with  many  of  these  same  allies 
and  have  won  them,  and  1  do  not  think  we  should  put  it  in  an  all-time 
record  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  lend-lease  alone,  we  would  be^in  a 
very  serious  situation  and  in  a  state  of  defeat  at  this  time. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  get  into  that,  I  think  we  might  just  as 
well  discuss  it  in  detail,  but  if  we  are  not,  then  let  us  take  this  lend- 
lease  as  the  established  policy  of  cooperation  in  this  war  and  proceed 
to  perfect  it  as  best  we  can  and  make  it  work. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  assume  that  that  is  the  only  alternative,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  some  plan  such  as  that,  that  we  would  be  in  the 
throes  of  defeat,  then  I  think  we  should  explore  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  McMurray.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMurray.  I  should  like  to  say  it  seems  self-evident  that  had 
we  not  had  in  this  great  conflict  the  instrument  of  lend-lease  or  an 
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adequate  substitute  instrument,  it  would  have  been  disastrous.  I 
think  the  evidence  we  have  had  before  this  committee  on  lend-lease 
and  all  the  facts  of  the  war  show  that. 

You  must  have  lend-lease  or  an  adequate  substitute.  No  one 
says  that  lend-lease  is  the  last  word. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  think  that  is  the  point  he  is  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Crowley.  What  I  meant  to  imply  was  that  this  was  a  vehicle 
that  you  decided  to  use.  Now,  whether  it  has  rubber  tires  on  it  or 
not,  I  do  not  know  that  that  makes  any  difference,  but  this  is  what  you 
decided  to  use  and  what  I  meant  was  that  it  had  worked  and  had  aided 
our  allies,  and  to  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game  certainly 
would  not  help  the  cause  any. 

Mr.  Mundt.  With  that  statement  I  am  in  agreement,  that  we  have 
chosen  this  vehicle,  and  it  is  working,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate  tojabandon  this  vehicle  now  and  try  to  insert  a  substitute 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Of  course  you  agree,  I  imagine,  that  without  lend- 
lease  or  some  similar  plan  the  United  Nations  would  not  be  as  far 
progressed  toward  victory  as  they  are,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes.  Without  lend-lease  or  some  adequate  substi-- 
tute. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Now,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Jarman,  stated  that  he  was 
delighted  with  the  statistics  concerning  China.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
not  delighted  about  that. 

Usliare  the  same  interest  he  has  about  stepping  up  the  aid  which 
China  gets  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Just  a  moment.  Instead  of  being  delighted,  however, 
I,  at  the  moment,  am  disappointed  at  the  showing  which  has  been  made. 

Now  I  yield. 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  have  not  read  the  statistics.  What  I  said  was  I 
was  delighted  at  Mr.  Crowley’s  reference  in  his  statement  here  to  the 
increase.  If  there  are  any  statistics  in  here  about  China,  I  have  not 
read  them. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Well,  there  is  one  statistic  which  says  that,  I  believe, 
in  December  of  last  year  we  sent  China  twice  as  much  as  we  sent  China 
all  through  1942. 

That  sort  of  reminds  me  of  the  case  of  the  Democratic  sheriff  in  my 
county  who  ran  for  office  one  year  and  got  twice  as  many  votes  as  he 
did  the  year  before,  but  he  was  far  from  successful. 

So  we  have  to  figure  the  whole  factor  in  this  mathematical  formula. 
In  1942  there  was  not  much  lend-lease  going  to  China.  Twice  that 
does  not  mean  much  to  me. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  everyone  is  in  sympathy  with  getting  as 
much  aid  to  China  as  we  can,  from  a  practical  standpoint.  I  know 
there  is  a  great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  committee  here  in  getting 
aid  to  China. 

I  think  when  the  military  are  here,  you  might  ask  them  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Certainly  it  is  not  with  any  intent  on  our  part  to  favor  one 
nation  over  another,  but  only  to  ship  supplies  where  they  can  be  best 
used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  think  the  faster  we  can  get  aid 
to  China  and  get  China  organized  to  furnish  their  manpower  in  this 
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war,  it  is  going  to  save  that  much  more  manpower  of  our  boys  and 
win  the  war  sooner. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  am  sure  that  is  correct.  Nobody  is  going  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  China  intentionally.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
shipping,  I  presume,  and  perhaps  a  matter  of  emphasis. 

But  the  figures  we  do  have  in  chart  4  indicate  that  to  theaters 
other  than  the  Pacific  theater  of  the  war  substantially  90  percent  of 
the  lend-lease  supplies  have  gone.  Approximately  about  10  percent 
have  gone  to  the  southern  Pacific  theater,  according  to  the  figures 
which  you  have  in  your  report. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr.  Crowley,  that  I,  for  one,  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  very  business-like  and  systematic  and  informative 
manner  in  which  you  have  supplied  us  with  the  material  which  has 
come  to  us  so  far.  It  is  in  a  good,  understandable  form,  and  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  Crowley.  May  I  say  this  for  the  record  so  that  I  do  not  take 
any  unnecessary  credit  for  that.  The  work  was  done  by  my  associ¬ 
ates  and  they  really,  I  think,  have  done  an  excellent  job,  and  I  think 
that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  will  get  a  lot  of  good  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Crowley.  And  I  really  and  sincerely  feel  if  the  men  and  women 
on  this  committee  go  on  the  floor,  having  approved  this  bill,  and  if  we 
can  eliminate  the  politics  and  the  propaganda  that  is  used  about  lend- 
lease,  we  would  really  be  making  a  fine  contribution  to  our  war  and 
to  our  allied  cause. 

I  know,  as  I  told  you  the  first  time  that  I  was  here,  you  know  it 
and  you  hear  it  when  you  go  back  home,  it  is  unfair  that  some  of 
these  things  should  be  permitted  to  sort  of  divide  an  effort  of  this 
kind.  The  more  information  you  have,  the  more  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  defend  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  lend-lease. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  Chair  would  like  to  make  a  statement,  if 
you  do  not  mind,  Mr.  Mundt. 

Mr.  Crowley  spoke  to  me  in  the  beginning  about  a  very  important  | 
conference  that  he  had  to  attend  at  12:30,  and  I  promised  to  let  him 
out  at  12:20. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Stettinius  came  in  here  and  we  took  over  a  half  hour 
with  him.  And  if  you  do  not  mind,  we  will  excuse  Mr.  Ci’owley  for  i 
the  moment  and  have  him  come  back  again  and  continue  with  his  1 
statement,  without  crowding  you  with  your  questions,  or  the  other 
members. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Not  a  bit.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  him  come  back 
tomorrow? 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  Chair  was  going  to  make  the  further  state¬ 
ment  that  tomorrow  morning  is  the  only  time  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Stimson  can  be  here.  He  cannot  be  here  other  than  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  on  account  of  engagements  he  has  out  of  town,  so  1  have  arranged 
to  have  Mr.  Stimson  here  at  10:30,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  through 
with  Mr.  Stimson,  then  Mr.  Crowley  will  come  on  again,  if  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  members. 

So  we  would  like  to  start  tomorrow  morning  sharp  at  10:30  when 
Mr.  Stimson  will  be  here. 

We  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10:30,  because  the  Secre¬ 
tary  would  like  to  get  away  as  fast  as  he  can. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene  tomorrow 
morning,  Friday,  March  3,  1944,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  3,  1944 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  met  in  the  committee  room,  the 
Capitol,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Sol  Bloom  (chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  has  under  further  consideration  H.  R.  4254,  and 
we  have  the  honor  of  having  with  us  today  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Lewis  Stfmson,  who  will  testify. 

Mr.  Stimson  has  a  statement  which  he  will  read  first,  and  then 
we  will  go  down  the  line  for  examination. 

Proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  LEWIS  STIMSON, 
SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

Secretary  Stimson.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago,  as  many  of  you 
gentlemen  remember,  I  took  an  active  part  on  behalf  of  the  War 
Department  to  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  adoption  of  the  lend- 
lease  legislation  as  an  important,  if  not  a  vital  instrument,  in  our 
defense.  I  then  stated  the  benefits  to  this  country  which  I  felt  would 
accrue  from  the  passage  of  that  act.  Again,  a  year  ago,  I  came  here 
to  urge  upon  you  the  extension  of  that  legislation  for  another  year. 
I  said  then  that  I  believed  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Lend-Lease  Act  be  continued,  and  that  any  other 
decision  would  seriously  delay  and  jeopardize  our  complete  and  total 
victory  over  the  enemy. 

The  Congress  has  properly  seen  fit  to  review  at  annual  periods  the 
operation  of  that  act  and  the  wisdom  of  its  continuance.  As  a  result 
of  this  policy,  I  am  again  before  you,  and  on  this  occasion  I  wish  to 
testify  that  the  events  of  the  last  12  months  have  hi  my  opinion  com¬ 
pletely  justified  the  then  decision  of  the  Congress  that  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  should  be  extended.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  state  my  con¬ 
viction  that  now  in  the  interests  of  the  country  it  should  most  certainly 
be  extended  for  another  year.  Indeed,  in  my  judgment  not  to  extend 
this  act  in  this  fateful  year  of  our  country’s  history,  after  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  how  powerful  a  factor  this  policy  has  been  and 
continues  to  be,  would  be  unthinkable. 

I  think  that  a  decision  not  to  extend  this  legislation  would  prolong 
the  war  and  increase  the  cost  to  our  people  in  lives  and  dollars.  We 
are  now  in  the  full  passage  of  war,  where  the  full  accumulation  of  our 
strength  must  be  thrown  against  the  enemy  and  our  continuity  of 
effort  maintained.  Experience  in  this  war — as  in  all  wars — has  shown 
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that  the  greater  the  preponderance  we  have  in  men  and  materiel  in 
an}^  given  action,  the  fewer  the  casualties  and  the  quicker  the  issue  is 
resolved  in  our  favor. 

I  have  heretofore  testified  that  one  of  the  merits  of  this  legislation 
was  that  it  marshaled  in  a  most  effective  and  flexible  manner  the 
means  by  which  our  allies  could  be  aided  during  the  time  that  our 
own  forces  were  being  armed.  The  experience  of  the  last  year  has 
given  us  many  examples  of  how  the  equipment  thus  made  available 
under  this  act  has  been  applied  to  our  benefit  against  the  enemy. 
The  recipient  of  the  greatest  lend-lease  aid  has  been  Great  Britain. 
One  year  ago  I  was  able  to  show  what  a  spectacular  contribution  lend- 
lease  aid  in  the  form  of  tanks  and  tank  destroyers  was  able  to  bring 
to  the  British  armies  at  the  decisive  battle  of  El  Alamein  in  Egypt. 

But  that  was  only  one  incident  in  the  course  of  the  war.  In  the 
main,  the  items  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  those  for  which 
British  production  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  their  entire  need.  We 
supply  the  United  Kingdom  with  many  articles,  but  in  the  items  of 
tanks,  heavy  trucks,  and  track-laying  tractors — things  which  enable 
armies  to  move  over  the  ground  and  «to  construct  bases  from  which 
attacks  may  be  rendered- — the  United  States  furnishes  almost  the 
entire  requirement  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  cessation  of  ship¬ 
ments  of  these  articles  would,  therefore,  greatly  cripple  the  forces  of 
our  ally.  Although  her  ability  to  concentrate  on  other  weapons 
enables  her  to  strike  the  enemy  just  that  much  harder,  in  the  important 
items  listed  above,  Britain’s  war  effort  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
dependent  upon  us.  In  other  instances  we  have  filled  out  the  British 
production.  For  example,  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  aircraft  where, 
generally  speaking,  England  builds  her  own  fighters  and  long-range 
bombers,  whereas  we  supply  her  with  large  quantities  of  her  medium 
aircraft.  These  planes  are  used  for  the  vital  work  of  her  coastal 
protection,  the  support  of  her  ground  forces,  and  the  shorter  range 
tactical  bombing  which  is  so  important  a  factor  in  modern  warfare. 

They  are  the  planes  that  are  now  protecting  our  convoys  as  they 
approach  the  dangerous  portions  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  along  the 
British  shore. 

In  the  same  manner  we  have  supplied  enormous  quantities  of 
American  equipment  to  the  Red  Army.  Rouglilv,  we  have  given  the 
Soviets  8,300  airplanes,  4,300  tanks,  and  over  220,000  motor  vehicles, 
and  we  have  also  supplied  them  with  many  items  of  signal  equipment. 

A  large  portion  of  the  220,000  motor  vehicles  which  I  mentioned 
were  used  in  the  Battle  of  Stalingrad,  and  our  observers  have  had 
very  outspoken  admiration  from  our  friends  the  Russians  as  to  the 
importance  of  those  elements  of  transportation  in  the  achievement  of 
that  victory. 

Again,  we  have  sent  some  two  and  one  quarter  million  tons  of  food 
to  Russia,  and  our  observers  have  been  able  to  tell  us  how  much  an 
element  that  has  been  in  the  saving  of  lives  during  the  long  siege  of 
that  city. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  performed  miracles,  both  from  an  industrial 
and  a  military  viewpoint,  but  she  is  to  a  substantial  degree  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  United  States  in  maintaining  her  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  distances  in  Russia  are  great.  The  lines  of  communication 
of  the  Red  Army  are  growing  longer  as  it  advances.  It  becomes  more 
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and  more  important  to  that  Army  that  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  facilities  are  maintained.  The  supply  of  the  Army  is  signally 
dependent  upon  good  trucks,  and  to  keep  the  armies  and  staffs  in 
communication,  great  dependence  now  rests  upon  American  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  road  equipment.  Marshal  Stalin  has  testified  in  a  very 
definite  and  wholehearted  manner  to  the  important  aid  that  United 
States  equipment  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  to  the  Soviet  armies: 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  new  problem  that  is  coming  on  Russia  in  the 
shape  of  the  prolongation  of  her  lines,  for  as  she  pushes  Germany  back 
from  the  devastated  portions  of  Russia  which  Germany  has  occupied, 
transportation  becomes  an  increasing  problem.  The  200  locomotives 
which  we  have  sent  and  the  3,000  tractors  which  we  have  sent  just 
recently  are  of  vital  importance  in  keeping  up  that  victorious  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  armies.  Then  there  is  another  spectacular 
advantage  which  we  have  obtained  through  lend-lease  benefits  during 
the  past  12  months,  and  on  which  we  will  increasingly  rely,  and  that  is 
the  equipment  of  the  French  divisions  that  are  now  beginning  to 
fight  with  us.  Although  French  troops,  as  you  remember,  fought 
with  us  in  Tunisia,  they  fought  with  tremendous  disadvantages  from 
ill-equipment;  but  we  have  now  been  able,  through  lend-lease  aid,  to 
equip  a  number  of  those  divisions  with  modern  American  equipment 
which  now  enables  them  to  take  their  place  in  the  line  with  our  troops 
in  Italy.  A  number  of  those  divisions  are  today  fighting  at  our  side  in 
that  fierce  battle  line  in  Italy  and  they  are  fighting  very  well.  They 
have  not  been  giving  up  any  ground.  They  have  taken  it  and  held  it 
and  the  ability  and  availability  of  these  well-equipped  divisions  lias 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  adopt  a  much  more  flexible  offensive  against 
the  Germans.  We  are  still  in  the  process  of  equipping  French  troops 
for  operations  that  are  to  take  place.  These  troops  are  already  on  the 
ground,  so  to  speak;  they  need  not  be  transported  across  the  Atlantic; 
and  their  quality  and  fighting  spirit  have  been  already  demonstrated 
in  many  battles. 

When  you  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  Pacific,  in  India  and  in  China,  lend-lease  military  supplies 
are  everywhere  employed  by  our  allies  and  in  battling  the  common 
enemy. 

Of  necessity,  a  very  large  share  of  the  burden  of  opposing  Japan  has 
fallen  upon  China.  Through  the  medium  of  lend-lease  we  have  been 
able  to  assist  China  in  her  courageous  and  tenacious  opposition  to  the 
invader.  In  the  face  of  tremendously  difficult  terrain  and  under  the 
most  trying  operating  conditions,  lend-lease  aid  is  now  being  flown 
to  China  by  American  and  Chinese  pilots  in  increasing  volume.  The 
supplies  consist  of  military  stores  of  all  types  and  of  vit  al  materials 
necessary  to  keep  China’s  own  munition  arsenals  in  operation.  In 
addition  to  these  supplies,  General  Stilwell  is  training,  both  in  India 
and  in  China,  selected  divisions  of  Chinese  troops  who  are  being 
equipped  through  the  medium  of  lend-lease. 

Some  of  those  divisions  are  divisions  which  have  been  advancing 
now  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  Burma  from  the  northwest.  Those 
troops  have  been  drilled  by  General  Stilwell  in  India  and  have  been 
equipped  with  equipment  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
the  divisions  which  have  been  making  steady  progress  in  that  difficult 
theater.  As  increasing  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  against  Japan, 
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these  Chinese  troops  will  be  available  for  use  where  otherwise  American 
forces  might  have  to  be  employed. 

As  India  changes  from  being  the  termination  point  of  the  Japanese 
advance  to  being  the  point  from  which  offense  operations  must  be 
launched,  lend-lease  equipment  has  been  used  to  make  such  base 
effective.  Ports,  lines  of  communication,  airfields,  and  depots  had 
to  be  built  anew  or  modernized  for  military  use.  The  supply  of 
engineering,  transportation,  signal,  and  port-handling  equipment, 
through  the  medium  of  lend-lease  has  made  this  plan  possible.  In 
addition,  Indian  troops  as  well  as  other  units  of  Empire  forces  are 
being  supplied  with  United  States  equipment  that  cannot  be  supplied 
from  Empire  sources.  By  this  means  more  forces  are  being  made 
available  for  combat  as  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  American  troops. 
Right  now  operations  in  Burma  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  lend-lease  arms  and  equipment.  Supplies  recently  flown  in  to 
troops  in  Burma  were  of  lend-lease  origin. 

Amphibious  operations  and  jungle  warfare  have  required  the  supply 
of  large  quantities  of  American  engineering  equipment  and  other  items 
developed  as  a  result  of  American  manufacturing  genius.  Within 
General  MacArthur’s  forces  area  Allied  units  whose  equipment  for 
effective  combat  requires  the  supply  of  lend-lease  material.  Austral¬ 
ian  troops  have  been  dependent  on  lend-lease  for  heavy  motor  vehicles, 
engineering  and  construction  equipment,  and  other  items — notably 
what  we  call  the  bulldozer — peculiarly  necessary  for  jungle  warfare, 
and  these  vehicles  have  all  originated  in  the  United  States.  Similarly, 
in  amphibious  operations  in  the  South  Pacific,  Allied  units  fighting 
with  our  own  forces  obtain  certain  essential  equipment  through  the 
medium  of  lend-lease. 

I  have  given  you  these  examples  to  show  you  how  far  the  assistance 
of  this  method  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  operations  in 
which  we  are  vitally  interested  has  spread. 

Now,  as  the  tempo  of  the  fighting  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  areas  increases,  the  need  for  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  lend- 
lease  supplies  becomes  more  vital. 

As  has  been  said  here — I  think  yesterday  or  the  day  before— we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  feel  the  necessities  of  heavy  mass  fighting, 
and  in  that  kind  of  fighting  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  munitions  is, 
of  course,  more  and  more  imperative. 

On  all  sides,  therefore,  and  judged  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  I 
our  military  effectiveness,  there  are  full  evidences  of  the  merit  of  this 
policy.  To  check  this  flow  just  at  the  time  when  it  is  being  brought 
to  bear  in  its  heaviest  form  against  the  enemy  would  be  inconceivable, 
unless  we  wish  to  take  the  alternative  of  prolonging  the  war  at  the 
greater  expense  of  our  own  lives  and  materiel. 

This  morning  I  am  not  going  to  detail  again  the  procedures  by 
which  lend-lease  supplies  are  made  available  to  other  countries. 
When  I  testified  originally  in  support  of  the  lend-lease  legislation,  I 
went  into  the  method  by  which  it  was  determined  that  a  screening  of 
the  foreign  countries’  requirements  was  to  be  made;  and  again  I 
testified  last  year  in  great  length  as  to  that  procedure;  so  that  I  can 
refer  you  now  either  to  my  earlier  testimony  or  to  the  gentlemen  who 
are  here  and  who  will  testify  directly  as  to  how  those  operations  are 
carried  on,  rather  than  to  detail  the  methods  again. 
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It  is  inescapable  that  there  will  be  instances  when  unanticipated 
■events  will  create  shortages  or  surpluses,  and  victory  is  to  be  expected 
at  the  time  when  our  own  forces  and  those  of  our  allies  are  at  the  peak 
of  their  power,  both  in  men  and  materiel.  It  can  be  readily  seen  how 
disastrous  it  might  be  to  assume  that  the  fighting  would  stop  on  a 
given  day  to  plan  the  flow  of  supplies  so  that  on  that  day  they  would 
be  exhausted. 

The  lcnd-lease  program  is  designed  to  hasten  the  day  of  victory  by 
permitting  us  to  put  the  weapons  of  victory  into  the  hands  of  our 
allies  with  a  flexibility  based  on  strategic  considerations.  That  is 
not  haphazard,  but  according  to  strategic  considerations.  This  is 
the  principal  benefit  of  the  system  to  us.  An  increasingly  important 
benefit,  however,  is  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid  we  are  receiving  from 
our  allies  throughout  the  world.  Substantial  amounts  of  supplies 
and  services  are  being  received  in  this  way  by  our  forces  overseas 
without  any  payment  by  us.  As  our  troops  overseas  increase  in 
numbers,  it  may  be  expected  that  our  allies  will  furnish  us  with  an 
increasing  amount  of  reverse  lend-lease,  within  the  limits  of  their 
material  and  financial  resources. 

The  type  of  aid  received  by  our  troops  under  reverse  lend-lease 
covers  a  multitude  of  services  and  facilities,  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
Air  fields,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  repair  depots  have  been  freely 
provided.  We  receive  as  reverse  lend-lease  aid,  ocean  and  inland 
transportation  of  our  troops  and  cargo,  communication  services,  and 
utilities  such  as  light,  heat,  and  water.  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  substantially  all  of  the  food  required  by  our  forces  is  provided 
to  us  from  local  production.  Important  amounts  of  clothing  and 
textiles,  small  ships,  medical  supplies,  and  general  supplies  and 
equipment  have  been  made  available  to  us  by  our  allies.  The  thou¬ 
sands  of  “bits  and  pieces”  which  we  are  sending  are  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  expeditious  equipment  and  effective  maintenance 
of  our  fighting  forces. 

In  my  statement  to  you  last  year,  I  pointed  out  that  not  only 
weapons  but  other  lend-lease  supplies  such  as  food,  raw  materials, 
and  industrial  products,  were  vital  to  total  war.  Food  as  well  as  guns 
must  be  provided  our  allies  if  victory  is  to  be  assured.  It  is  not  reason¬ 
able  that  in  this  year  of  fateful  decision  we  should  take  any  steps 
leading  to  the  interruption  of  the  flow  to  the  United  Nations  either  of 
our  weapons  or  of  these  other  equally  essential  supplies. 

But,  in  conclusion,  let  me  give  you  a  terse  summary  of  what  I  think 
to  have  been  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  which  has  been 
made  by  lend-lease  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  this  war  a  group 
of  allies  has’had  the  task  of  confronting  the  closely  knit  power  of  the 
Axis  Nations,  and  to  do  so  in  theaters  all  over  the  world.  That,  on 
its  face,  has  required  the  utmost  efficiency  in  the  application  of  our 
allied  resources  and  power.  Now  a  group  of  allies  historically  and 
traditionally  has  always  been  a  notoriously  ineffective  force.  This 
was  epitomized  by  Napoleon’s  famous  remark,  “Let  me  have  allies 
for  enemies.” 

In  this  war,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  resources  and  manufac¬ 
turing  powers  of  the  large  industrial  Allied  Nations,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  the  most  important  factor,  have  been  intelligently 
used  to  unify  equipment  and  at  the  same  time  to  unify  strategy.  The 
lend-lease  statute  has  been  one  of  the  potent  factors  out  of  which 
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these  two  unities  have  been  created.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington,  lend-lease  has  provided  a 
centralized  source  of  supply  of  arms  for  our  group  of  allies  throughout 
the  world.  The  lend-lease  contribution  of  the  United  States  in  basic 
fighting  weapons  has  been  so  great  in  the  creation  of  this  centralized 
supply  that  major  decisions  of  strategy  cannot  be  made  without 
assurance  that  these  weapons  from  the  United  States  are  available. 
As  a  result,  the  strategies  of  the  Allied  armies  in  both  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  have  been  coordinated  and  used  in  ways  which  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  all  believed  would  be  effective,  and  the 
lend-lease  machinery  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  providing  for  this 
unity  of  action.  The  productive  power  and  influence  of  the  United 
States  has  thus  been  exercised  through  lend-lease  as  a  potent  magnet 
to  coordinate  and  unify  a  group  of  allies  into  a  harmonious  working 
whole.  The  grand  strategy  of  the  United  Nations  today  is  following 
a  harmonious  course  which  the  United  States  believes  to  be  sound. 
When  the  power  of  our  offensive  is  reaching  its  full  tide,  it  is  no  time 
to  liquidate  a  method  by  which  that  unity  and  effectiveness  have  been 
achieved. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Johnson,  have  you  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  have  presented  very 
forcibly  what  I  would  term  an  unanswerable  argument  as  to  why 
lend-lease  should  be  continued. 

As  you  were  reading  your  statement,  which  was  very  comprehensive 
and  answered  all  of  the  questions  one  might  think  to  ask  on  this  matter, 
I  recalled  your  initial  appearance  before  this  committee  when  we  first- 
had  lend-lease  under  consideration,  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
you  made  your  presentation  and  your  prediction  as  to  how  it  would 
work.  Your  statement  today,  I  think,  vindicates  your  prophecy  that 
you  then  made. 

Secretary  Stimson.  You  remember  also,  perhaps,  the  chaotic  situ¬ 
ation  that  I  described  as  then  being  in  existence. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  remember  that  quite  well.  And  then  you  at  that 
time  stressed,  as  you  stressed  in  the  last  part  of  your  statement  here, 
the  need  for  unification  of  our  efforts  in  producing  supplies;  and  if 
we  had  not  had  lend-lease,  of  course,  it  is  evident,  we  would  not  be 
where  we  are  today  in  this  war,  and  the  lives  of  our  men  have  been 
saved  in  an  untold  measure  by  lend-lease. 

Secretary  Stimson.  That  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I 
congratulate  you,  and  I  think  you  have  answered  in  your  statement 
every  question  I  might  raise  in  criticism,  if  I  could  think  of  criticism, 
which  I  do  not.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Dr.  Eaton,  have  you  any  questions  you  wish  to 
ask  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Eaton,  i  join  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  thanking  the  Secretary 
for  his  usual  lucid  presentation  of  the  problem. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  we  are  practically  all  agreed  that,  as  far  as 
the  war  is  concerned,  lend-lease  has  been  an  unqualified  success;  but 
this  is  a  very  wicked  world  we  are  in,  especially  in  a  political  year, 
and  rumors  of  all  kinds  are  being  circulated  as  to  the  extra-war 
efforts  of  lend-lease,  boondoggling  of  various  kinds;  reform  methods; 
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preparation  for  remaking  the  world  after  the  war,  using  ] end-lease  as 
an  instrument.  I  wonder  if  the  Secretary  has  envisioned  any  of  that 
territory  in  his  beliefs. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  have  envisioned  it  enough  to  ask  to  keep  out 
of  it  at  this  hearing.  This  hearing  really  does  not  relate  to  it.  Lend- 
lease  is  a  great  weapon  for  winning  this  war,  and  that  is  what  I  came 
here  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Eaton.  And  that  is  your  territory? 

Secretary  Stimson.  That  is  my  territory. 

Mr.  Eaton.  You  do  not  join  with  the  saviors  of  the  Nation  in 
having  lend-lease — - — 

Secretary  Stimson  (interposing).  I  would  rather  confine  myself  to 
my  own  job. 

Mr.  Stearns.  I  cannot  hear  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretar3r  Stimson.  I  would  rather  confine  myself  to  my  own  job. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  take  notice  of  just  one  single 

job. 

Secretary  Stimson.  By  that  I  do  not  say  I  think  there  are  any  of 
those  evils  you  speak  of.  They  have  not  come  to  my  attention,  but 
I  regard  them  as  not  germane  to  the  question  that  is  before  this 
committee  now. 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  In  other  words,  he  closed  the  shop  on  you. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Evidently  he  is  a  believer  in  the  closed  shop. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Richards,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want 
to  thank  the  Secretary  for  his  strong  statement. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mrs.  Rogers,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  gave  a  very  fine  statement,  but 
there  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Are  you  satisfied  that 
under  the  lend-lease  all  these  implements  of  war  are  being  sent  that 
should  be  sent?  In  other  words,  do  you  feel  that  the  shipping  space  is 
being  used  for  sending  other  commodities  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  actual  winning  of  the  war? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Do  you  mean  winning  of  the  war? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Sending  over  in  the  ships  commodities  of  one  sort 
and  another  in  the  guise  of  lend-lease. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  am  quite  confident  that  under  the  present 
system  of  screening  that  is  going  on,  the  shipment  of  articles  which 
are  called  lend-lease  are  intended,  and  really  intended,  as  part  of  the 
aid  that  I  described  in  my  opening  statement. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  From  the  press  and  some  other  sources  I  received 
information  that  in  the  past  certain  commodities  have  been  sent  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  you  are  satisfied,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  all  space  possible  is 
given  to  the  implements  of  war. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Well,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  human  agency, 
which,  like  all  human  agencies  until  we  get  to  the  millenium,  is  not 
entirely  perfect,  is  serving  its  main  purpose,  which  is  the  purpose 
which  I  described,  with  great  effectiveness  and  without  any  scandals 
or  wastages  which  have  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  carry  it  on  at  this  time.  Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  amount  or  the  quantity  of  implements  of  war  going  to  China, 
for  example? 
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Secretary  Stimson.  Yes;  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  that,  when 
you  consider  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  getting  anything  to  China, 
which  is  practically  blockaded  by  all  routes  except  the  air  and  the 
comparative  purposes  which  lend-lease  has  to  serve  in  other  ways. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  But  you  have  enough  “ships”  to  carry  it? 

Secretary  Stimson.  You  cannot  get  to  China  in  ships. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  mean  airships. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Yes;  all  of  those  things,  Mrs.  Rogers,  we  have 
to  judge  by  comparison,  and  when  I  find  they  are  doing  better  than 
I  expected,  I  think  that  means  it  is  successful. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  wish  it  were  more  successful.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  recall  vividly,  and  with  what  deep 
regret  I  heard  your  predictions  of  what  might  happen  in  the  first 
hearings  on  lend-lease.  I  also  particularly  recall  a  personal  conversa¬ 
tion  with  you  at  the  White  House,  I  believe  during  those  hearings, 
which  impressed  me,  I  think  even  more  greatly  of  the  danger;  and  I 
have  always  felt  that  your  forceful  presentation  of  the  probabilities  and 
possibilities  at  that  time  constituted  one  of  the  great  accomplishments 
on  the  part  of  America  toward  the  victory  we  now  know  will  be  ours, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  thank  you.  I  think  you  are  very  over- 
generous. 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Jarman? 

Mr.  Jarman.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  have  you  any  questions  you 
wish  to  ask  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  excellent  statement.  As  you  were  making  that  statement  I 
recalled  on  another  occasion  when  you  were  before  our  committe 
different  than  the  one  Mr.  Johnson  referred  to,  you  made  the  greatest 
statement  or  plea  which  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
while  a  member  of  this  committee.  That  statement  was  made  some 
time  back  by  you  when  you  spoke  in  behalf  of  aid  to  China.  In  its 
simplicity  and  in  sincerity  it  was  a  masterpiece. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  want  to  corroborate  wliat  Mr.  Chiperfield  said. 
I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  most  effective  speeches  I  ever  heard, 
and  when  I  went  home  I  referred  to  what  37ou  said  about  China 
fighting  with  her  bare  hands.  I  never  had  such  a  feeling  on  it,  and 
I  know  that  the  committee  was  likewise  impressed  by  your  statement 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  who  was  present  will 
forget  your  statement.  I  have  no  question. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Air.  Burgin,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Burgin.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Air.  Stearns,  have  you  any  questions? 

Air.  Stearns.  I  have  no  questions,  Air.  Chairman,  and  when  I 
say  “no  questions”  I  mean  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Courtney,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Courtney.  I  have  no  questions,  Air.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Alundt,  have  you  any  questions? 
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Mr.  Mtjndt.  I  have  2  questions,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  when  I  say 
“2  questions”  I  sometimes  mean  20. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  remember  very  well. 

Mr.  Mtjndt.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  which  I  have  not  answered 
yet  because  I  am  not  just  sure  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  think  I  would  be 
correct  in  saying  that  China  now  has  a  representative  on  this  supply 
board  that  determines  the  allocation  of  lend-lease.  I  am  not  sure 
and  I  wanted  to  make  sure  before  I  answered  the  communication. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  told  you  that  they  are  represented  by  an 
American  Army  officer. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Has  she  not  representation  of  her  own? 

Major  Ogden.  That  is  a  detail  with  which  I  am  familiar,  Mr.  Con¬ 
gressman.  The  Munitions  Assignment  Board  handles  that. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Major  Ogden  is  a  member  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  International  Division  that  acts  in  the  presentation  of  these 
cases,  and  he  has  come  up  with  me  this  morning  to  furnish  such  in¬ 
formation. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Is  Major  Ogden  the  Chinese  representative  on  the 
Board? 

Major  Ogden.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  The  War  Department  is  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  there  is  a  Liaison  Division  which  represents  nations 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom  when  assignments  are  made,  and  these 
Army  officers  are  very  zealous,  I  can  assure  you,  in  being  advocates  for 
the  countries  which  they  represent;  and  if  these  officers  feel  that  the 
countries  they  represent  are  not  getting  the  treatment  that  they  think 
the  country  is  entitled  to,  there  is  a  regular  appeal  procedure  to  the 
Munitions  Assignment  Board. 

Mr.  Mundt.  May  I  ask  the  Secretary  or  Major  Ogden  whether 
China  has  a  representative  on  the  Board,  or  whether  it  is  represented 
through  an  American  officer? 

Secretary  Stimson.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Munitions  Assign¬ 
ment  Board  has  the  same  representatives  of  the  same  nations  as  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  is  its  superior,  and  that  is  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  I  think  Russia  has  no  member. 

Mr.  Mundt.  In  other  words,  Russia’s  representation  is  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  of  China? 

Major  Ogden.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Stimson.  All  nations  except  the  two  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  next  question:  I  presume  it  is  the  purpose,  and 
it  should  be  in  the  record,  that  you  are  saying  that  it  is  satisfactory 
both  to  China  and  to  Russia,  as  well  as  to  ourselves? 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  think  that  any  other  system, 
considering  that  the  supplies  come  from  those  two  countries,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  larger  part  if  not  altogether — any 
other  system  would  be  sure  to  bring  trouble. 

Mr.  Mundt.  It  does  give  rise  to  a  lot  of  inquiry  among  good 
Americans,  or  laymen,  who  seem  to  feel  always  that  direct  lend-lease 
should  have  some  representation,  not  from  the  standpoint  they  have 
lend-lease  materials - 

Secretary  Stimson.  Well,  I  think  if  they  have  a  claim  to  present, 
they  always  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Major  Ogden.  That  is  true  ordinarily. 

Secretary  Stimson.  It  is  ad  hoc  on  that  provision. 
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Mr.  Mundt.  The  other  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  this:  Who  de¬ 
termines  the  lend-lease  in  reverse?  That  is,  the  representations. 
\\  ho  makes  the  representations  and  to  whom  are  they  made  in  lcnd- 
lease  in  reverse? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Well,  that  I  cannot  give  you.  I  wish  you  would 
ask  the  gentlemen  who  are  handling  it. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Crowley  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Can  you  answer  it  from  the  standpoint  of  lend-lease 
coming  back  to  our  military  forces?  I  thought  this  was  a  question 
for  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Major  Rauh.  In  our  command  in  Australia,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
it  is  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Army  forces  there  have 
a  general  purchasing  agent  whose  job  it  is  to  go  to  the  local  authorities 
and  get  supplies.  Actually  the  Army  handles  it  in  the  field  with  such 
assistance  as  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  can  give  them. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Does  the  commanding  general  in  each  theater  of  war 
determine  whether  a  particular  set  of  supplies  shall  be  purchased  by 
cash  or  lend-lease  in  reverse? 

Major  Rauh.  We  try  to  get  whatever  we  can  through  reverse  lend- 
lease.  That  is  our  job.  Our  job  is  to  spend  as  few  dollars  as  we  can. 
Colonel  Eddy,  who  is  in  charge,  will  be  here  next  week  and  he  will 
testify  in  full  on  the  situation  in  Australia. 

Chairman  Bloom.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mundt.  That  is  all. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  would  prefer  that  you  get  that  direct  from 
people  who  know  rather  than  from  me,  who  knows  only  the  general 
picture. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  thought  there  was  some  centralized  program. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Our  armies  are  in  all  theaters  all  over  the  world. 
If  there  is  a  theater  of  war  in  our  allies,  they  would  undoubtedly  try 
to  get  everything  they  can  in  the  way  of  local  supplies  from  that  ally. 

Mr.  Mundt.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Gordon,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Secretary,  1  join  my  colleagues  in  appreciating 
your  appearance  and  hearing  your  very  important  statement.  1  have 
no  questions. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Jonkman,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Mr.  Secretary,  Stalin  said  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
war  in  Europe  would  be  over  soon.  Churchill  has  said  the  same 
thing.  He  said  it  last  year,  or  rather  Churchill  said  it  might  be,  and 
I  think  President  Roosevelt  came  mighty  close  to  saying  that.  In 
case  it  should  happen,  and  after  all  it  might  happen,  if  the  war  in 
Europe  should  stop  unexpectedly,  we  will  have  pretty  nearly  $5,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  equipment  in  Russia.  You  mentioned  furnishing 
them  8,300  planes  and  there  will  be  a  lot  more,  and  I  believe  the  report 
said  they  are  all  combat  planes  or  bombing  planes,  and  220,000 
vehicles,  200  locomotives,  and,  I  think,  3,000  freight  cars.  If  the  war 
should  stop  very  suddenly,  we  might  need  those  very  badly  in  the 
Japanese  area. 

Now  have  you  any  assurance  that  we  can  get  them  out  in  case  the 
war  in  Europe  should  stop  suddenly? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Assurance  of  getting  a  plane  which  may  bo 
used  out?  What  kind  of  assurance? 
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Mr.  Jonkman.  Anything  that  is  reasonable. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  cannot  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  agreement  we  have  provides  that  if  equipment  is 
not  destroyed,  consumed,  or  exhausted,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  recapture  it. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Has  the  right  to  recapture?  I  am  asking  whether 
the  military  authorities  will  be  able  to  get  it  out  of  Russia. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Are  you  asking  me? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Everybody  knows  you  cannot  answer  that. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  assurance 
Mr.  Jonkman  would  expect. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  1  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  from  anybody. 
1  realize  that  of  those  8,300  airplanes  many  will  be  destroyed,  perhaps 
a  great  many,  but  we  are  sending  more  in  constantly,  and  that  is 
material  we  will  need  badly  to  whip  Japan.  Are  we  going  to  be  able 
to  get  it? 

Secretary  Stjmson.  Well,  from  the  statement  which  lias  just  been 
given,  we  have  the  right  to  have  it  returned,'  but  I  would!  like  you  to 
consider  a  few  facts  that  come  in  there.  I  know  you  would  like  to 
have  those  planes  used  against  Japan. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Gicat  Britain  has  assured  us  that  she  will  help  us 
whip  Japan,  but  we  have  no  assurance  that  Russia  will. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  which  is  germane 
to  my  appearance  here  today. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  tremendously  germane  from 
the  standpoint  of  lcnd-lease.  There  are  two  things  we  want  to  know, 
and  that  is  that  we  get  it  back  when  the  war  is  through  in  Europe  so 
that  we  can  use  it  against  Japan,  particularly  when  we  need  it. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Well,  when  I  was  here  a  year  ago  1  went  pretty 
fully  into  the  question  which  would  underly  your  question  now, 
namely  the  folly  of  trying  in  a  war  to  deal  on  a  dollars-and-eents  basis 
with  allies  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  We  tried  it  in  the  last  one  in 
making  loans  in  the  form  of  an  investment  on  which  we  were  to  get 
interest  and  to  get  it  back.  I  was  in  the  State  Department  at  the 
time  when  we  were  trying  to  get  it  back.  It  was  a  sort  of  procedure 
which  was  practically  never  used  before  in  previous  wars.  I  know 
from  the  history  of  Great  Britain  there  never  have  been  loans  made  to 
allies.  There  have  been  subsidies.  In  other  words,  gifts,  for  which 
the  return  was  to  get  the  fighting  assistance  of  that  ally;  and  the 
minute  you  go  into  the  question  of  trying  to  turn  it  into  a  commercial 
transaction  in  time  of  war,  you  are  going  to  get  left. 

I  remember-  a  speech  one  member  of  this  committee  made  just 
before  I  appeared  before  you  gentlemen,  in  which  he  covered  this 
proposition  so  well  and  thoroughly  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  it.  That  gentleman  was  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Secretary- 

Secretary  Stimson.  If  you  go  into  a  money-making  business  on 
this  thing  instead  of  contributions  to  an  effective  alliance,  you  are 
going  to  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  I  am  not  talking  about  dollars  and  cents  in  anv 
way,  shape,  or  manner,  but  I  am  referring  to  the  8,300  airplanes,  the 
225,000  trucks,  the  200  locomotives,  and  the  3,000  flat  cars,  and  1 
want  to  know  what  disposition  is  going  to  lie  made  of  them  and 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  use  them  in  our  fighting  Japan. 
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Secretary  Stimson.  Arrangements  have  been  made  on  the  basis 
that  was  mentioned,  that  they  could  be  returned.  You  added  some¬ 
thing  to  your  statement.  You  want  them  in  time  to  fight  Japan. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  difficulty  of  that? 

Mr.  Jonkman.  I  have  not  heard  that  Russia  will  fight.  Will  Russia 
let  us  have  our  stuff  to  fight  Japan?  That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  I 
do  not  object  to  anything  being  supplied  Russia  which  she  is  now 
getting,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  we  can  get  it  back  after 
the  war  is  over. 

Secretary  Stimson.  The  arrangement  is  that  we  do  get  it  back,  as 
Mr.  Cox  has  told  you. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  We  have  the  right  to;  have  you  the  confidence? 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  have  told  you  about  the  folly  of  getting  into 
commercial  acrimony  with  allies  when  you  are  engaged  in  a  war. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  I  do  not  think  my  question  involves  any  problem 
of  that  kind  at  all.  I  accept  your  answer. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  think,  Mr.  Jonkman,  you  have  in  mind,  perhaps,  1 
leaving  in  other  countries  perhaps  tremendous  supplies  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  war. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  That  element  is  involved.  We  might  want  it  in 
China  to  fight  the  Japs.  Can  we  get  at  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  As  far  as  our  experience  has  extended,  we  have  found  our 
allies  have  shown  good  faith.  They  have  never  gone  back  on  their  i 
given  word,  neither  politically,  diplomatically,  or  otherwise.  Whether  : 
or  not  the  Russians  will  fight  the  Japanese,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  a 
very  complicated  question.  As  far  as  the  equipment  is  concerned,  II 
under  whatever  circumstances  which  may  develop  there  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  return  it  upon  our  request  and  our  experi-  i| 
ence  has  been  that  they  stick  to  their  obligations. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  McMurray,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  McMurray.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mansfield,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  1  have  no  questions,  but  there  are  ii 
two  observations  I  want  to  make.  One  is,  I  do  not  think  we  need  'j 
worry  about  the  war  ending  this  year,  unfortunately,  because  we  have 
got  a  pretty  tough  problem  ahead  of  us,  especially  in  the  Pacific  area; 
and,  the  second  observation  is  that  I  am  only  sorry  we  did  not  fol¬ 
low  your  advice  at  the  time  of  the  Manchurian  crisis  in  1931,  because  ; 
if  we  had  we  would  not  have  this  problem  on  our  hands  at  the  present 
time. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Mansfield? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Gerlaeh,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Gerlach.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Wright,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  remember  shortly  after  Pearl  : 
Harbor  everybody  was  very  anxious  to  supply  our  allies  with  equip¬ 
ment  of  war  and  there  were  no  questions  asked.  Now  as  the  war  gets 
along  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  I  do  not  agree  with,  that 
our  allies  are  using  lend-lease  to  better  their  economic  conditions. 
Now  that  is  a  very  troublesome  question  and,  no  doubt,  it  will  be 
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raised  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  it  has  been  raised  when  other 
international  questions  came  up.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  out  of  order 
in  mentioning  it  and  I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  it. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  comment  on  it.  I 
have  no  idea  that  is  being  done  in  any  substantial  way  at  all.  I  mean 
any  way  that  would  be  beyond  the  possible  individual  delinquency  of 
some  individuals.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement,  the  system  is  working  admirably  throughout;  and,  in  fact, 
the  fact  is,  it  is  true  that  as  one  approaches  the  end  of  a  war  a  group 
of  allies  tend,  as  you  say,  to  think  of  their  own  post-war  interests 
rather  than  of  winning  the  war.  I  say  that  is  not  a  reason  for  stopping 
lend-lease.  It  is  a  reason  for  keeping  in  effect  the  cohesive  power — 
the  cement,  so  to  speak — that  keeps  them  together  at  a  time  when 
it  is  more  necessary  than  it  was  early  in  the  war  when  they  were  all 
scared  and  would  keep  together  anyhow. 

Mr.  Wright.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Wright? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  committee  thanks  you  very 
much  for  appearing  here  again  on  this  very  important  subject  and 
we  hope  to  see  you  again.  [Applause.] 

(The  Secretary  withdrew.) 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Crowley,  will  you  resume  the  witness  stand? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Cox  a  few  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Mundt.  In  connection  with  the  figures  you  supplied  me  on 
the  agricultural  machinery  situation,  at  the  bottom  of  page  3  in  your 
statement,  Mr.  Cox,  you  referred  to  farm  machinery  going  to  north 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  and  then  you  said  “Farm  machinery 
shipped  to  these  areas  is  paid  in  cash.” 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Then  it  is  not  a  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  what  we  call  a  lend-lease  cash  reimbursement 
transaction.  There  have  been  some  cases  where  because  of  direct 
relationships  to  the  war,  shipping,  and  other  conditions,  supplies 
have  been  procured  and  shipped  under  lend-lease  and  paid  for  in  cash. 
In  the  case  of  French  Africa,  for  example,  the  agreement  which  was 
entered  into  with  the  French  National  Committee  provides  that  all 
civilian  supplies  or  all  supplies  for  civilian  uses  are  to  be  paid  for  in 
cash  insofar  as  they  have  any  possible  resources  to  do  that ;  and  up  to 
date,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday,  they  paid  approximately  $60,000,000 
for  civilian  supplies  going  into  French  Africa.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  Middle  East  in  the  case  of  farm  machinery. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Then  in  the  figures  you  gave  on  page  4  that  is- - - 

Mr.  Cox  (interposing).  That  is  the  gross  amount  which  has 
accumulated,  and  which  in  part  is  offset  by  cash  receipts  for  farm 
machinery. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  guess  I  did  not  make  my  question  clear  yesterday. 
I  am  glad  to  have  these  figures,  but  what  I  actually  want,  Mr.  Cox, 
is  farm  machinery  exports  in  terms  of  items  by  years — that  is,  so  many 
tractors,  so  many  cultivators,  so  many  plows. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  break  it  down. 
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Mr.  Mundt.  I  do  not  care  to  have  it  by  countries.  My  interest  is 
not  as  to  who  is  getting  it  but  what  it  is  and  to  study  its  impact  upon 
the  farm  machinery  situation  here. 

Mr.  Cox.  All  right,  we  will  get  that  information  for  you.1 

Mr.  Mundt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  FOREIGN  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  OSCAR  COX,  GENERAL  COUN¬ 
SEL,  FOREIGN  ECOMOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Mundt.  Now,  Mr.  Crowley,  on  page  16  of  your  statement 
before  the  committee,  at  the  top  of  the  page  you  say,  “Our  principal 
allies  have  contributed  fully  in  proportion  to  their  resources.” 

Mr.  Crowley.  Will  you  wait,  Mr.  Congressman  for  a  moment 
until  I  get  that  information,  please? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee,  I  am 
sure,  when  we  come  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  if  you  could  in  some 
way  detail  that  information  in  some  manner.  You  just  say,  “Our 
principal  allies  have  contributed  fully  in  proportion  to  their  resources.” 
If  you  have  information  on  which  that  assertion  is  based,  that  will 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  in  your  folder  a  graph  or  chart  showing  the 
war  expenditures  of  our  allies  in  relationship  to  their  income,  as  well 
as  the  enemy  countries. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Does  it  also  show  the  contributions  toward  lend- 

lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  Do  you  moan  in  reverse? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes,  in  reverse. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  chart  does  not  show  it,  but  we  can  furnish  you  an¬ 
other  chart  which  will  show  that. 

Mr.  M  undt.  If  we  have  another  chart  or  graph  we  conld  demon¬ 
strate  the  validity  of  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  doubt  in  mv  mind  as  to  whether  such  data  is 
relevant  because  the  amount  of  reverse  lend -lease  depends  on  strategic 
considerations.  The  number  of  troops  we  might  have  in  an  area,  for 
example  would  depend  on  our  war  strategy.  The  number  of  troops 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  the  United  Kingdom,  would  depend 
on  the  grand  strategy  of  the  war,  and  as  the  number  of  troops  increased 
there  would  be  a  greater  amount  of  lend-lease  made  available  in  any 
particular  battle  area.  For  that  reason  the  percentage  of  a  country’s 
national  income  going  into  uses  which  are  directly  connected  with 
the  war  is  a  better  index  of  their  war  effort  than  the  amount  of 
reverse  lend-lease  which  that  country  supplies. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  of  the  sheet  has 
furnished  this  information,  and  since  it  is  put  in  the  folder  I  know 
it  will  be  jumped  on.  In  fact  I  have  already  been  approached  in 
regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  may  be  wrong.  As  I  understand  the  statement,  it 
does  not  relate  lend  lease  as  on  comparison  to  reverse  lend  lease. 

Mr.  Mundt.  That  statement  says  “Our  principal  allies  have  con¬ 
tributed  fully  in  proportion  to  their  resources.” 


1  See  statement  on  p.  44. 
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Mr.  Cox.  Tlie  resources  mentioned  there,  as  I  understand,  is  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  country  in  terms  of  goods,  services,  and 
supplies  which  the  country  produces.  Now,  for  example,  the  United 
Kingdom — if  its  income  were  “X”  dollars  and  it  has  devoted  60  per¬ 
cent  of  its  capacity  in  goods  and  services  to  the  war  and  we,  for 
example,  started  at  10  percent  and  raised  to  50  percent,  our  war 
expenditures  in  relation  to  our  national  income,  then  the  proportion 
contributed  for  the  war  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  higher  than 
the  proportionate  financial  contribution  made  by  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  all  the  Allies  beginning  in  1939  have  con¬ 
tributed  as  much  or  more  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services  for  war  purposes  than  we  have.  W e 
started  out,  as  you  are  will  aware,  in  1940,  gradually,  and  have  just 
begun  at  the  present  time  to  approach  50  percent  of  our  national 
income  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services  for  war,  whereas  the 
other  allies  long  before  had  reached  that  point  and  exceeded  it  in  terms 
of  production  to  win  the  war. 

Mr.  Stearns.  That  statement  is  a  general  statement  more  par¬ 
ticularly  related  to  lend  lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  no;  it  is  a  general  statement. 

Mrs.  Kogers.  Will  the  British  let  us  have  all  the  equipment  in  the 
matter  of  oil? 

Mr.  Crowley.  As  far  as  I  know,  yes;  because  in  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  Middle  East  the  problem  is  as  1  imagine  one  that  relates  to 
supplying  us  with  oil  under  reverse  lend  lease  for  our  ships  there. 
The  rest  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  oil  should  be  supplied  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  I  understand  it,  before  the  Mediterranean 
was  opened  up,  was  primarily  a  transportation  problem,  and  since  the 
Mediterranean  was  opened  up  increased  supplies  have  come  from  the 
Middle  East  from  the  British. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  From  the  British? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes;  a  full  statement  of  the  oil  situation  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  President’s  thirteenth  report  to  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  heard  it  argued  both  ways. 

Mr.  Mundt.  In  your  first  appearance  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
Crowley,  you  said  in  regard  to  lend-lease,  you  spoke  then  of  its  tapering 
off  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  rate  of  lend-lease  would 
decrease.  Rather,  I  intended  to  indicate  that  for  a  number  of 
reasons  the  total  appropriation  we  shall  request  will  be  somewhat 
smaller  for  the  coming  year  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Mundt.  My  reason  for  bringing  it  up  was  that  December  1943 
was  the  largest  month,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right.  1  think  in  the  case  of  lend-lease  to 
Russia  perhaps  it  increased  in  December,  and  I  think  it  will  increase 
in  the  first  part  of  this  year.  Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  assume  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right.  I  think  you  will  find  that  one  of  the 
members  asked  the  question  at  the  previous  session  in  regard  to 
lend-lease  in  December.  It  was  higher  than  in  September.  You  will 
notice  that  in  December  $929,000,000  was  in  the  form  of  finished 
munitions,  and  a  large  part  of  that  is  paid  for  and  financed  from 
direct  appropriations  to  the  War  Department.  I  think  the  quantity 
moved  will  depend  on  strategic  considerations  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
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Mr.  Mundt.  I  have  only  one  other  subject  I  want  to  develop  and 
that  has  to  do  with  this  constantly  conflicting  problem  of  lend-lease 
in  reverse.  I  was  to  get  from  the  Secretary’s  statement  a  little 
clearer  understanding  of  how  the  lend-lease  in  reverse  operates. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  I  correctly  interpret  these  figures,  that  lend-lease 
in  reverse  is  coming  to  us  in  a  steadily  diminishing  proportion  instead 
of  an  increasing  proportion,  and  I  know  that  it  is  in  conflict  with 
the  general  impression,  and  in  conflict  with  what  you  gentlemen 
have  indicated  to  us  in  my  earlier  question  when  I  asked  yesterday 
or  the  day  before  whether  the  stream  of  lend-lease  was  expanding 
or  accelerating,  or  whether  it  was  diminishing,  and  I  was  apprised 
it  was  expanded  constantly,  getting  a  little  larger,  but  I  cannot  find 
anything  in  the  arithmetic  to  justify  that  gratifying  prediction. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Cox  just  furnished  me  with  charts  which 
you  have  in  your  book  and  also  which  we  will  put  in  the  record, 
which  I  think  shows  that  the  lend-lease  in  reverse  has  been  increasing, 
Congressman. 

(See  statement  on  reverse  lend-lease  aid  in- appendix  A.) 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  accumulated  total,  but 
I  am  talking  about  the  rate. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  am  advised  the  rate  is  increasing,  too.  Let  me 
give  you  my  own  personal  viewpoint  about  the  question  of  reverse 
lend-lease. 

I  am  interested  in  getting  as  much  reverse  lend-lease  as  we  possibly 
can.  We  are  in  constant  negotiations  with  our  allies  about  reverse 
lend-lease  all  the  time.  Now,  I  think  reverse  lend-lease  should  be 
looked  at  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Take,  for  instance,  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Russia,  where  they  are  doing  excellent  fighting.  It  would 
be,  maybe,  a  contribution  in  the  wrong  direction  if  we  were  to  request 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly  it  is  true 
on  the  part  of  the  other  countries  who  have  been  in  this  thing  a  long 
time,  that  their  economies  have  been  strained  and  their  manpower 
has  been  strained. 

Do  not  get  the  impression  that  I  do  not  want  to  get  more  reverse 
lend-lease.  I  want  us  to  get  all  the  reverse  lend-lease  we  possibly  can 
but  I  do  not  want  to  be  so  niggardly  in  my  demands  for  reverse  lend- 
lease  that  we  impair  our  relationships  with  our  allies  and  maybe  deter 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I,  like  you,  Congressman,  want  to  get 
reverse  lend-lease.  In  regard  to  reverse  lend-lease,  if  you  put  it  on  a 
money  basis  you  will  defeat  its  purpose.  That  is  my  feeling  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crowley.  And  I  do  not  think  anyone  from  my  past  effort  can 
say  I  do  not  want  the  United  States  to  obtain  what  it  should  under 
reverse  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  was  not  making  an  assumption  or  allegation.  Let 
me  explain  my  position  on  reverse  lend-lease.  I  think  we  can  leave 
Russia  and  China  out  of  it,  as  they  do  not  give  us  any  reverse  lend- 
lease  at  the  present  time,  because  tbey  are  doing  a  substantial  amount 
of  fighting.  The  Russian  and  Chinese  soldiers  are  doing  a  great 
amount  of  fighting,  so  it  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  lend-lease  in 
reverse  from  the  standpoint  of  the  other  countries.  My  position  in 
that  primarily  is  this:  This  country  has  a  responsibility  and  this 
committee  has  the  duty  to  at  least  make  to  the  country  as  a  whole  a 
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very  clear,  correct  and  understandable  and  accurate  report  of  what 
lend-lease  in  reverse  is  actually  doing,  because  we  hear  so  much  about 
it  and  everybody  who  speaks  from  an  executive  standpoint  speaks  in 
very  emphatic  terms  about  what  lend-lease  in  reverse  is  amounting 
to.  We  want  to  bring  it  down  and  have  it  in  understandable 
arithmetic. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  too  much  stress  is  being  put  on  reverse 
lend-lease. 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  stress  is  put  on  almost  entirely  by  the  Executive 
and  not  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  there  is  too  much  stress  made  of  it.  May  I 
make  a  little  general  statement? 

I  sense  this  and  just  so  you  men  all  understand  my  background,  I 
come  from  Irish  ancestors.  I  come  from  the  Middle  West,  so  that 
you  would  not  accuse  me  of  conniving  to  give  the  country  to  Great 
Britain.  So  we  start  out  on  that  premise.  But  there  is  a  question  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  we  are  always  treating  Great  Britain  fair 
enough.  Everyone  is  kind  of  booting  it  around;  it  seems  to  be  good 
propaganda.  We  say  “Sure,  it  is  all  right  to  give  it  to  Russia,  give 
them  everything  they  want.  It  is  all  right  to  give  it  to  China,  they 
do  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing,  and  they  are  partners,”  but  when 
you  have  a  dispute  you  have  to  go  along  and  we  must  continue  our 
partnership  until  we  get  out  of  the  jam.  I  think  whether  we  send 
over  a  package  of  cigarette  paper  or  a  bar  of  soap,  as  long  as  we  do  it 
honestly  and  squarely,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  that  is  the  main 
thing.  I  do  not  think  you  can  administer  lend-lease,  Congressman, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  criticism  at  all,  but  I  do  feel  this:  This  is  my 
first  appearance  before  your  committee.  You  have  treated  me  very, 
very  courteously.  It  is  a  fine  committee.  We  are  all  interested  in 
trying  to  get  this  war  over,  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  will  be  a 
terrible  toll  in  boys  from  a  lot  of  families  throughout  the  country. 
You  have  great  confidence  in  the  military.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
have  the  same  confidence  in  lend-lease,  that  you  take  it  entirely  out  of 
politics. 

I  will  do  my  part  in  trying  to  get  what  reasonably  can  be  gotten 
through  reverse  lend-lease.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  screen  the  things 
that  go  to  our  allies.  Let  us  not  trouble  our  mind  and  energy  in 
dealing  with  those  things  now,  which  might  get  us  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  from  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  appreciate  everything  you  say  in  your  general 
statement,  especially  about  this  being  a  very  courteous  committee, 
and  I  hope  you  will  never  mistake  insistency  on  the  part  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  discourtesy,  because  this  is  a  rather  insistent  group.  I 
might  say,  fortunately  for  you,  one  of  our  most  persistent  members  is 
not  here  this  morning.  Now  I  yield  to  Mrs.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Mr.  Crowley,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  we  have 
a  tremendous  responsibility  to  our  constituents  of  the  country,  that 
we  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  just  as 
England  does  the  best  it  can  for  its  people. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mrs.  Rogers,  I  recognize  the  responsibility  of  Con¬ 
gress.  We  have  a  responsibility,  too.  We  all  have  an  equal  respon¬ 
sibility  to  work  together.  What  I  am  thinking  is  that  if  this  commit¬ 
tee  had  the  same  confidence  in  the  lend-lease  program  that  they  have 
in  their  military  program  we  would  work  this  thing  out  so  that  when 
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we  went  to  the  floor  this  committee  and  the  country  generally  would 
believe  that  lend-lease  was  being  administered  efficiently  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  boys  and  the  people  who  are  over  there  fighting. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  But  do  wo  not  know  that  we  have  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  our  natural  resources  are  not  taxed  too  much, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  oil.  I  go  back  to  that  question  because 
it  is  so  vital  to  the  country.  That  is  not  attacking  England  but  we 
are  merely  standing  up  for  our  rights.  We  must  undertake  that  with 
every  single  Government  agency  and  we  have  got  to  see  that  not  too 
many  of  our  boys  are  lost. 

Mr.  Crowley.  But  you  cannot  put  this  on  a  trading  basis  that  you 
would  sit  down  every  morning  and  say,  “Well,  boys,  what  will  we 
put  in  this  ship,  before  it  comes  back?” 

Mrs.  Rogers.  But  I  do  think  we  ought  to  have  a  careful  check 
on  all  shipments. 

Mr.  Mijndt.  Mr.  Crowley,  twice  this  morning  you  stated  sub¬ 
stantially  this:  “That  this  committee  may  depend  upon  me  doing  my 
part  to  see  that  we  will  get  back  all  that  we  can  from  lend-lease.” 

I  am  sure  that  is  correct,  but  as  I  understood  the  answers  I  received 
from  Secretary  Stimson  and  his  colleague,  you  just  have  not  got 
anything  to  do  at  all  with  lend-lease  in  reverse. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  at  all,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Did  not  Major  Rauh  tell  me  the  change  in  the 
theater  of  war  determined  reverse  lend-lease? 

Major  Rauh.  The  problem  on  that  score  is  quite  simple,  Congress¬ 
man,  because  the  policy  agreed  upon  by  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  and  the  War  Department  is  that  we  are  to  get  every¬ 
thing  we  can  under  reverse  lend-lease,  and  report  back  what  we  get 
under  reverse  lend-lease  so  that  America  does  not  have  to  supply  it. 
There  is  no  possible  conflict  because  our  policy  is  to  spend  as  few 
dollars  and  get  as  much  on  reverse  lend-lease  as  we  can.  The  Army 
works  on  that  basis  in  the  field.  F.  E.  A.  has  a  mission  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  we  work  closely  with  them. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  regard  to  our  reverse  lend-lease  agreements,  they  were 
worked  out  here  in  Washington  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration.  Those  agreements,  as  Major  Rauh 
testified,  are  in  effect  and  are  put  into  practical  operation  by  the 
armed  forces.  The  thing  Major  Rauh  explained  is  that  in  the  field  in 
executing  that  major  agreement  and  policy,  they  followed  the  plan  of 
getting  everything  they  can  from  the  resources  of  the  particular 
country  without  the  payment  of  dollars  or  any  other  payment. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  think  that  is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Mundt.  It  is  better  than  the  answer  I  got  from  Secretary 
Stimson.  See  if  I  have  got  it  clear  now. 

You,  Mr.  Crowley,  and  your  associates,  lend-lease  and  F.  E.  A., 
determine  the  policy  of  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease,  which  is  to 
get  all  you  can,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  war  effort? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct,  Congressman,  we  do  it  with  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Mundt.  And  then  you  have  a  man  in  your  office  who  works 
closely  with  the  men  in  military  operations  to  bring  that  about? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Mundt.  And  further,  in  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Cox’s  statement 
you  sort  of  detailed  the  type  of  items  you  think  they  should  be  able 
to  get? 
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Mr.  Cox.  We  are  in  constant  negotiations  with  the  countries  in¬ 
volved.  Representatives  of  those  countries  in  Washington  are  work¬ 
ing  with  us  in  looking  out  for  what  reverse  lend-lease  aid  they  can 
give  us. 

Mr.  Mtjndt.  The  joint  obligation  which  you  have  and  the  executive 
departments  have  and  we  have  is  to  keep  the  American  public  advised 
accurately  of  this  matter  of  lend-lease  in  reverse.  I  agree  that  it 
should  not  be  overemphasized.  I  think  it  has  perhaps  been  over¬ 
emphasized  in  the  past  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  figures  do  not  total 
up  as  much  as  many  of  us  expected. 

Mr.  Crowley.  How  is  that? 

Air.  Mtjndt.  As  I  understand  it:  See  whether  I  am  inaccurate  in 
my  figuring,  or  not,  the  rate  of  lend-lease  in  reverse  has  not  been 
accelerated.  I  think  it  has  been  diminished,  for  this  reason,  and  I  am 
not  criticizing  it,  or  approving  it,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  at  just  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Do  you  mean  there  that  it  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  outgo  from  the  United  States?  Is  that 
what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Mtjndt.  No;  it  has  not  increased  in  relation  to  the  purchases. 

Air.  Crowley.  You  are  not  talking  about  ratio? 

Air.  AItjndt.  No;  the  volume  only,  because  on  page  14  you  say: 

On  this  basis  of  reverse  lend-lease  the  aid  we  received  from  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  up  to  December  30,  1943,  exceeded  one  and  one-half,  billion 
dollars. 

That  is  an  accumulation,  isn’t  it? 

Air.  Crowley.  Yes. 

Air.  AItjndt.  Let  us  go  back  to  a  year  ago  on  A  larch  9,  1943,  when 
we  were  talking  about  lend-lease  on  the  floor  and  on  page  1786  of  the 
record,  quoting  Air.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  he  said: 

I  think  I  am  not  violating  any  confidence  when  I  say  that  the  administrator  of 
this  act  tells  me  that  in  accordance  with  their  best  calculations  and  theirintimate 
cooperation  with  the  British,  that  the  British  contribution  to  us  under  lend-lease 
is  now  crowding  $1,000,000,000  in  value  *  *  *. 

That  was  1  year  ago,  and  now,  a  year  later,  it  is  only  $1,500,000,000 
which  to  me  proves  conclusively  that  the  rate  of  lend-lease  in  reverse 
is  slowing  down  rather  than  expanding.  If  that  is  not  correct,  then 
my  arithmetic  is  abominable. 

Air.  Cox.  At  the  time  that  statement  was  made  by  Air.  Wads¬ 
worth,  as  1  understand  it,  there  were  no  accurate  figures  available  in 
any  detail  from  any  of  the  British  Commonwealth  countries.  So  it 
was  a  very,  very  rough  estimate.  In  contrast  to  that  the  figure  of 
one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  to  September  1943,  is  a  very  con¬ 
servative  estimate,  because  the  latest  figures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  not  yet  in  and  are  expected  in  within  the  next  few  days.  As  to 
the  rate  of  increase,  in  places  where  we  have  the  figures,  take  Aus¬ 
tralia,  for  example,  the  expenditures  through  September  1943  were 
approximately  $256,000,000,  and  (the  budgeted  amount  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  alone  is  $325,000,000.  So  where  figures  are  available  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  there  has  been  a  material  increase  for  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  That  is  where  we  have  accurate  figures  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30.  As  soon  as  we  get  accurate  figures  to  September  30  for 
the  United  Kingdom  we  will  know  what  the  rate  of  increase  will  be. 
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We  have  no  figures  showing  what  the  rate  of  increase  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Mundt.  If  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  going  up  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  the  accumulated  totals  have  only  increased 
$500,000,000,  so  that  it  might  go  up  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
and  yet  go  down  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  assumed  a  base  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  did  not  assume  it,  I  took  it  from  the  figures  that  you 
gave  me.  We  tried  very  hard  in  this  room  a  year  ago  to  get  something 
from  your  Mr.  Stettinius  and  the  rest  of  your  fellows.  We  wanted 
them  to  give  us  a  definite  amount.  They  said,  as  you  say  today, 
that  a  definite  figure  was  not  available.  So  we  had  to  accept  tentative 
figures,  and  it  was  not  until  the  day  that  lend-lease  came  up  for  a 
vote  that  Mr.  Stettinius  whispered  in  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  ear  the  fact 
that  it  was  $1,000,000,000.  I  comment  that  it  is  very  unfortunate 
the  information  came  to  the  committee  piecemeal  and  that  only  one 
member  knew  about  it,  and  certainly  we  had  no  basis  to  dispute  the 
authenticity  of  the  statement. 

It  seems  bad  policy  to  parcel  out  information  to  one  member  of 
the  committee  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  whole  committee,  but  those 
were  the  figures  we  had  to  base  lend-lease  on  the  last  time  it  was 
before  Congress.  One  billion  dollars,  and  unless  those  figures  are 
wrong  or  unless  the  figures  are  wrong  today,  lend-lease  in  reverse 
must  have  decreased  rather  than  increased. 

Mr.  Crowley.  You  are  assuming  those  figures  as  of  this  day.  That 
is  as  of  last  September. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Only  4  months  ago. 

Mr.  Jarman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  told  Mr.  Wadsworth  in 
March  1943,  I  believe  it  was  March,  since  at  that  time  it  was  about 
$1,000,000,000,  and  it  had  been  in  operation  then  2  years. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Six  months  later,  in  September  1943,  it  was  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Reverse  lend-lease  did  not  start  the  first  year;  they 
did  not  have  any  reverse  then. 

Mr.  Jarman.  It  is  literally  a  2-year  period  against  6  months. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Mundt,  how  large  a  force 
they  said  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  these  figures? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  order  to  keep  accurate  figures  on  it  it  would  require 
about  half  a  division.  The  committee  was  very  helpful  in  showing 
an  interest  in  these  figures.  We  were  very  interested  in  getting  the 
figures.  The  figures  which  were  given  Mr.  Wadsworth  were  the  best 
guess  on  the  information  then  available.  Now,  what  has  happened 
since  then? 

The  United  Kingdom  expenditures  were  reported  to  Parliament. 
They  have  not  attempted  to  value  reverse  lend-lease  aid.  All  they 
show  is  that  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  Treasury  has  been  spent 
so  many  pounds  sterling  to  procure  potatoes,  bread,  or  whatever  is 
made  available  for  our  forces.  All  figures  now  are  more  or  less  esti¬ 
mates  and  all  we  can  present  is  what  can  reasonably  be  obtained 
without  taking  time  off  from  war  to  go  through  complex  valuations. 

Mr.  Mundt.  These  figures  of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  are  your 
figures  and  not  those  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
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Mr.  Cox.  They  are  based  on  figures  we  have  received  from  the 
British  and  to  a  minor  degree  on  rough  figures  gotten  up  by  our  armed 
forces  where  no  figures  are  supplied  us.  The  services  also  keep  records 
of  what  they  receive. 

Mr.  Mundt.  You  say  you  are  not  bound  by  the  United  Kingdom 
figures.  Are  you  bound  by  them? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  are  not  final  valuation  figures  and  the  Allies  under¬ 
stand  that.  No  one  as  far  as  I  know  knows  what  the  terms  of  final 
settlement  will  be. 

Mr.  Mundt.  That  is  right;  but  you  did  use  the  same  system  of 
computation  September  30,  1943,  that  you  used  when  you  gave  Mr. 
Wadsworth  the  figure  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  In  March  they  did  not  have  the  British  expendi¬ 
ture  figures  nor  did  we  have  by  any  means  the  complete  figures  from 
the  armed  forces  that  we  have  now.  That  is  why  I  say  it  was  an 
estimate  based  on  far  less  accurate  figures  than  we  have  now.  I  think 
the  committee  was  helpful  in  seeing  that  more  detailed  and  accurate 
evidence  for  making  these  estimates  was  obtained. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  think  we  should  all  agree  on  that  but  I  think  while 
Mr.  Stettinius  did  a  good  job,  lend-lease  as  an  administrative  agency 
should  have  figures  to  convey  to  Congress  and  convey  them  to  this 
committee,  so  that  we  would  have  them  in  this  hearing,  because  it 
is  highly  confusing  to  a  committee  of  Congress  to  have  a  member 
get  up  and  say  it  is  $1,000,000,000  in  lend-lease,  I  have  some  new 
information.  And  now  we  come  and  we  find  that  it  was  not  a 
billion  dollars,  but  an  estimate.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  want  to  approach 
my  duties  looking  through  a  keyhole.  You  can  see  it  results  in 
confusion.  All  I  have  before  me  is  the  arithmetic,  and  if  the  arith¬ 
metic  is  wrong  my  conclusions  are  wrong,  but  if  the  arithmetic  is 
right  in  both  instances  my  conclusions  are  absolutely  correct.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  behind  that.  I  do  not  question  anybody’s  motive  or 
integrity,  but  that  was  my  basis  for  assuming  lend-lease  in  reverse 
was  coming  to  us  through  a  funnel  with  a  constantly  diminishing 
stream. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  of  the  witness, 
Mr.  Jarman? 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Gordon? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  question,  Mr.  Jonkman? 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Mr.  Crowley,  I  note  total  expenditures  under  the 
total  of  lend-lease  approximates  $20,000,000,000  at  the  present  time. 
$10,000,000,000  is  war  material;  $4,000,000,000  is  for  industrial; 
$2,500,000,000  each  for  food  and  services.  Now,  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  lend-lease  totaling  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$60,000,000,000  to  $70,000,000,000.  I  do  not  see  anything  of  that 
other  $40,000,000,000  in  the  report,  as  I  recall.  Now,  is  that  true 
that  there  are  some  forty  billion-odd  dollars  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  lend-lease  either  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  in  some 
other  way. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Insofar  as  I  know,  the  act  provides  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  be  made  by  Congress  and  it  is  administered  by  the  F.  E.  A. 
Now,  certainly,  Congressman,  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  deceiving 
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this  committee  or  using  bookkeeping  methods  that  did  not  give  this 
committee  the  complete  picture  of  what  we  were  doing  in  lend-lease. 
I  would  he  the  first  one  to  come  to  you  and  tell  you  of  any  difficulties 
which  might  arise.  1  think  that  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Govern- 
ernment  gets  involved  if  you  question  whether  we  have  the  right  to 
spend  $6,000,000,000,  and  through  some  device  I  spend  $12,000,000,- 
000,  and  I  certainly  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  That  does  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  you  yield  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  has  been  in  general  discussion,  both  on  the  floor 
and  otherwise,  some  confusion  on  the  specific  point  you  mention.  I 
think  the  confusion  occurs  in  this  way:  There  has  been  about  $20,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  aid  spent  under  lend-lease  up  to  January  1,  1944. 
There  have  been  appropriations  totaling  $24,683,000,000  directly  to 
the  President  for  lend-lease  aid;  there  have  also  been  appropriations 
to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  Maritime  Commission  which 
specifically  provide  that  supplies  up  to  a  certain  stated  total  amount 
can  be  transferred  under  the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Now,  the 
theory  of  those  appropriations  was  that  in  ordering  common  items; 
that  is,  the  same  kind  of  a  gun  or  the  same  kind  of  a  plane  or  the  same 
kind  of  a  tank,  you  would  not  know  until  they  were  finished  whether 
they  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  our  own  armed  forces  or  in  the 
hands  of  our  allies.  Thus  you  have  preserved  flexibility  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  determination  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Munitions  Assignment  Board.  Then  you  can  create  that  flexibility 
for  those  items  up  to  a  stated  amount  of  $35,000,000,000.  If  you  just 
arithemetically  add  those  two  figures  together  you  will  get  as  you  say, 
some  $60,000,000,000,  and  that  is  summarized  on  one  of  the  charts. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point?  I 
believe  the  chart  on  page  15  shows  the  illustration  very  clearly  and 
covers  the  situation  that  you  just  referred  to.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is:  Would  this  amount  for  lend-lease,  be  allocated  from  the 
War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department  in  addition  to  direct 
appropriations,  be  represented  by  this  small  square  in  the  corner  as 
of  November  30,  1943? 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  answer  to  that  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  That  does  not  answer  my  point.  Do  not  the  lend- 
lease  administrators  keep  a  record  of  what  items  there  are? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  Any  transfer  made  by  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or 
the  Maritime  Commission  or  any  other  department  or  agency, 
whether  out  of  direct  lend-lease  appropriations,  or  appropriations  to 
other  Departments  or  agencies,  is  included  in  the  report  to  Congress. 
There  is  a  complete  record  kept  of  all  those  transactions. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Getting  at  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Chiperfield 
and  those  charts,  you  show  that  14  percent  of  our  expenditures  are 
lend-lease.  If  you  get  those  forty-odd  billions  in  there  and  bring  it 
up  to  60  or  70  billions  then  this  is  very  largely  increased,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  that  14  percent  figure  includes  everything  which  has 
been  transferred  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act;  that  is,  including  transfers 
from  direct  appropriations  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
so  forth.  The  20-billion  figure  of  Lend-Lease  is  14  percent  of  our 
total  war  expenditures,  and  that  includes  lend-lease  coming  from  all 
sources,  whether  from  direct  appropriation  or  appropriation  to  the 
Navy,  the  Army,  or  the  Maritime  Commission. 
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Mr.  Jonkman.  I  am  more  confused  than  ever.  Just  a  minute. 
14  percent  would  be  about  one-seventh,  wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Seven  times  $20,000,000,000  would  be  $140,- 

000,000,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  Right. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  I  assume  that  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  $20,000,000,000  is  the  amount  from  March  11,  1941, 
to  January  1,  1944,  a  period  of  almost  3  years  and  the  war  expendi¬ 
tures  for  that  nearly  3-year  period  were  about  $140,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  For  that  whole  period? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  That  is  right,  then,  but  if  you  are  going  to  break  it 
up  and  say  it  includes  about  10  billion  lend-lease  and  it  includes 
$70,000,000,000,  that  would  run  much  higher.  Maybe  I  am  all 
wrong. 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  the  amount  of  aid  which  has  been  transferred  is 
$20,000,000,000.  The  “transfer  authority”  which  you  have  may  not 
be  used  at  all,  it  may  be  decided  munitions,  provided  out  of  War 
Department  appropriations,  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
soldiers.  In  most  instances  this  is  the  case.  You  do  not  count  the 
actual  item  “lend-lease”  until  something  is  turned  over  to  your  Ally. 
If  it  is  not  turned  over  you  would  nqt  want  to  charge  it  to  the  ally. 
That  does  not  say  so  much  will  go  to  our  allies.  What  is  included 
is  what  was  actually  turned  over  to  our  allies  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  to  January  1,  1944,  and  that  is  approximately  $20,000, 
000,000  of  supplies  and  services,  and  that  figure  is  about  14  percent 
of  our  total  war  expenditures. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Well,  I  certainly  do  not  follow  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  Maybe  Mr.  Chiperlield  can  explain  it  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Congressman,  may  we  have  one  of  our  men  sit 
down  with  you  and  answer  any  questions  and  put  it  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Yes. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Wouldn’t  that  be  getting  information  “through 
the  keyhole”? 

Mr.  Mundt.  But  it  would  get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  If  you  have  lend-lease  close  to  $70,000,000,000 
then  }rou  have  to  bring  your  war  expenditures  up  to  $490,000,000,000 
in  order  to  make  that  100  percent. 

Mr.  Cox.  Lend-lease  aid  totals  $20,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Jarman.  That  $20,000,000,000  includes,  as  I  understand, 
anything  from  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Jarman.  It  shows  a  total  appropriation  to  lend-lease  of 
$24,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  That-  is  right. 

Mr.  Jarman.  Then  there  must  be  a  considerable  balance  unused  of 
that  $24,000,000,000,  isn’t  there,  unallocated? 

Mr.  Cox.  Unallocated  is  about  $2,000,000,000;  unobligated  is 
between  three  billion  or  four  billion  dollars,  and  unexpended  is 
probably  $8,000,000,000.  Expenditures  follow  after  the  contracts 
are  made,  and  payments  are  due. 

Mr.  Jarman.  The  20  billion,  is  that  expenditures  or  “obligated”? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  the  actual  value  of  the  supplies  turned  over- 
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Mr.  Jarman.  That  is,  then,  the  expenditure? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Where  does  that  figure  in  lend-lease  come  from? 

Mr.  Cox.  This  is  in  your  binder  [indicating].  The  Congress  in  the 
War,  Navy  and  Maritime  appropriations  conferred  power  to  transfer 
munitions  and  supplies  up  to  the  amount  of  $35,000,000,000,  if  it  was 
decided  in  accordance  with  the  determinations  of  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Munitions  Assignment  Board  that  supplies  should  be 
turned  over  to  our  allies;  they  do  not  have  to  be  turned  over. 

The  War  Department  buys  a  P^40  plane  which  can  be  used  by  the 
United  States  Air  Forces,  the  Royal  Air  Forces,  or  the  Soviet  Air 
Forces.  No  decision  is  made  as  to  where  those  planes  go  until  pretty 
close  to  the  time  when  they  are  finished.  Then  in  accordance  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Staff,  they  may  decide  that  of  a  month’s  production 
of  planes,  90  percent  go  to  the  United  States  and  10  percent  go  to 
Russia,  for  example.  Now,  when  the  transfer  is  actually  made  under 
the  assignment  of  the  Munitions  Assignment  Board,  then  it  is  recorded 
as  a  lend-lease  transfer  which  is  authorized  by  the  particular  War, 
Navy,  and  Maritime  appropriations.  Now,  if  none  are  turned  over 
there  is  no  charge  made  against  lend-lease,  not  for  any  plane;  there  is 
authority  in  those  appropriation  acts  within  the  full  limit  to  turn  over 
$35,000,000,000  worth  of  supplies  procured  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Maritime  Commission.  Now,  actually  probably  about  $4,000,000,000 
worth  of  supplies  in  a  total  of  20  billion  have  come  out  of  direct  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  War,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission,  but  there  has 
not  been  $60,000,000,000.  If  you  want  to  make  it  accurate,  you  have 
authority  to  go  up  to  approximately  $60, •000, 000, 000  of  appropriations 
but  as  an  actual  fact  the  transfer  authority  has  not  been  used  up  to 
that  point.  It  has  been  used  with  the  appropriations  administered 
by  the  F.  E.  A.  up  to  the  point  of  $20,000,000,000,  and  that  takes  you 
up  to  January  1.  Now,  as  to  what  extent  the  transfer  authority 
will  be  used  in  the  future  nobody  knows  until  you  know  what  the 
strategic  decisions  will  be.  They  may  not  be  used.  They  may  be 
used  by  our  own  armed  forces,  if  the  conditions  dictate  that. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  Chair  was  going  to  say  to  Mr.  Jonkman,  if 
you  will  permit:  I  think  Mr.  Crowley  knows  just  about  what  figure 
you  would  like  to  have,  and  I  think  you  can  have  that  furnished  before 
the  next  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning. 

I  have  received  a  request  to  have  all  members  turn  in  their  books 
so  that  they  can  be  corrected  and  additional  information  inserted,  so 
that  you  will  have  that  in  time  for  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  about  keeping  the  books  and 
sending  us  supplemental  data?  I  would  like  to  use  my  book  over  the 
week  end,  and  of  course  I  would  like  to  have  the  supplemental  data. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  will  let  you  use  my  book  and  then  we  can  have 
yours  corrected.  I  would  like  to  have  all  books  corrected.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  members  here  that  they  send  their 
books  over  here  so  that  we  will  have  them  this  afternoon,  and  they  can 
then  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  I  want  to  make  my  position  clear.  The  original 
lend-lease  defined  the  defense  articles,  and  it  is  so  bioad  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  article  of  defense  or  offense  which  is  not  included.  Then 
the  original  act  provides  that  the  President  is  hereby  empowered  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell, 
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lend-lease,  extend,  transfer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  defense 
article.  That  means  that  the  President  can  dispose  of  everything  we 
have,  bar  nothing,  because  in  total  war  everything  is  a  defense  article. 
Then  Congress  at  that  time  put  a  limitation  upon  that  provision  and 
said  that  the  President  could  not  dispose  of  more  than  $1,300,000,000, 
I  think,  of  goods  which  had  not  been  appropriated  for  under  the  War 
Act.  In  other  words,  now  there  are  two  methods  of  lend-lease.  One 
is  those  especially  flowing  from  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress. 
That  is  the  $24,000,000,000.  The  President  can  still  lend-lease  other 
articles  without  any  appropriation,  anything  we  have  except  within 
the  limits  of  $1,300,000,000,  that  is  for  1  year. 

I  want  to  know  whether  all  these  $20,000,000,000  are  under  appro¬ 
priations,  or  do  they  include  the  articles  that  can  be  lend-leasecl  out¬ 
side  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Cox.  You  are  right;  the  original  Lend-Lease  Act  provided  that 
up  to  the  extent  of  $1,300,000,000  worth  of  supplies,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  lend-lease  countries  in  addition  to  the  appropriations.  Then 
when  Pearl  Harbor  came  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  and  I  think  it 
was  very  wise,  passed  certain  appropriation  language  after  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fact  and  the  history  of  the  original  Lend-Lease  Act. 
In  effect,  they  knocked  out  the  $1,300,000,000  limit.  They  put  in  the 
War  Department  appropriation  the  specific  appropriation  language 
and  by  congressional  action  this  power  to  transfer  supplies  was  con¬ 
ferred. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  I  read  this  statement  which  I  enjoyed  very  much, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  statement  that  you  have  furnished  us,  and 
as  I  see,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  further  lend-lease  items  than  just 
under  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Jonkman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  In  this  paper  here  [indicating]  in  which  there 
are  no  pages  marked,  under  a  heading  of  “Amount  of  lend-lease  au¬ 
thorized’’  there  is  a  note: 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Congress  has  set  certain  limitations,  authorized  the 
lease  of  ships  of  the  Navy  and  Naval  ships  *  *  *  of  these  appropriations  for 

Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  just  about  the  same  statement  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  does  not  mean  transfer  up 
to  a  stated  amount  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made.  All  it  means 
is  that  there  is  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  assignment  of  supplies 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  in  winning  the  war. 

Mr.  Jarman.  You  said  what  you  wanted  to  know  was  if  all  that 
$20,000,000,000  had  been  appropriated.  That  was  your  question. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  My  question  was  whether  all  lend-lease  articles  are 
included  in  the  $20,000,000,000  or  whether  we  have  lend-lease  amount¬ 
ing  to  $60,000,000,000,  or  $70,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Yonkman,  everything  transferred  under  lend-lease 
is  included  in  the  $20,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  wondered  if  the  whole  $20,000,000,000  was  appro¬ 
priated;  actually  about  $35,000,000,000  has  been  appropriated, 
although  very  little  of  that  35  billion  has  been  used. 
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Air.  Cox.  For  transfer. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  That  answers  mv  question.  That  actually  lias  not 
been  lend-leased  so  when  they  say  60  billion  or  70  billion,  it  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  the  total  amount  which  was  authorized  to  be 
spent  for  lend-lease  purposes  but  actually  only  $20,000,000,000  has 
been  spent. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  recess. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  next  Tuesday  morning  at 
10:30  o’clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  Alarch 
8,  1944,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY/ MARCH  7,  1944 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  met  in  the  committee  room,  the 
Capitol,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Sol  Bloom  (chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  committee  will  kindly  come  to  order. 

The  committee  has  under  consideration  H.  R.  4254,  which  is  the 
extension  of  the  lend-lease,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us 
this  morning  Col.  Spencer  B.  Eddy,  G.  S.  C.,  office  of  the  general 
purchasing  agent  of  the  United  States  Army  forces  in  the  Far  East. 

Colonel  Eddy,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  the  statement  of  the 
Chair  with  reference  to  your  position  with  the  Government,  or  do  you 
think  that  covers  it  all. 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  think  the  statement  tells  it  pretty  thoroughly, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  you  have  a  statement  which  you  desire 
to  read? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know  if  Mr. 
Crowley  will  be  on  the  stand  again. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Yes;  I  am  waiting  for  Air.  Jonkman,  because 
he  was  questioning  Mr.  Crowley  at  the  adjournment  of  the  last  meeting 
and  I  thought  since  Mr.  Jonkman  is  not  present  at  this  time  that  we 
would  have  Colonel  Eddy  proceed  with  his  statement  and  put  Mr. 
Crowley  back  on  the  stand  after  that.  Will  that  be  satisfactory  for 
your  purpose,  Mr.  Mansfield? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Proceed,  Colonel. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  SPENCER  B.  EDDY,  G.  S.  C.,  OFFICE  OF  THE 

GENERAL.  PURCHASING  AGENT,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  FORCES 

IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

Colonel  Eddy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  been  in  Australia  some  2  years  and  have  just  returned.  At  the 
time  I  left  Australia.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  have  the  privilege 
of  addressing  this  committee.  I  use  the  word  “privilege”  advisedly. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  pleasure  until  after  the  committee 
finishes  questioning  me. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Neither  do  I,  so  go  right  ahead. 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  make  the  point  clear  about  not  knowing  I  was  to 
testify  so  that  it  will  be  entirely  understood  that  the  remarks  I  make 
are  my  own  opinions  and  that  1  am  not  speaking  officially  for  General 
Mac  Arthur  or  any  of  my  superiors  in  his  command. 
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Mv  work  in  Australia  has  been  in  the  office  of  the  General  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent.  I  have  held  various  capacities  in  that  office.  For 
something  over  a  year  I  was  executive  officer.  During  the  last  few 
months  I  have  been  Acting  General  Purchasing  Agent.  The  General 
Purchasing  Agent  today  is  Col.  Paul  W.  Johnston,  who  is  now  on 
leave  from  the  Erie  Railroad,  of  which  he  is  the  assistant  vice  president 
in  charge  of  operations  and  maintenance.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
he  is  on  leave  of  absence  during  the  course  of  the  war.  The  office  of 
the  General  Purchasing  Agent  functions  as  a  part  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  States  Army  Forces  in  the  Far  East,  and  through  this 
headquarters  reports  to  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  J.  Marshall,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  commander  in  chief, 
Southwest  Pacific  Area. 

Chairman  Bloom.  May  I  interrupt  there,  Colonel? 

What  was  your  position  before  you  entered  the  Army? 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  was  a  country  judge  from  up-State  New  York. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Why  do  you  designate  yourself  as  a  country 
judge  from  up-State  New  York? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Well,  I  was  a  county  judge  of  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Why  do  you  designate  yourself  as  a  country 
judge? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Sometimes  we  do  things  differently  in  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  Saratoga. 

Chairman  Bloom.  How  long  were  you  a  county  judge? 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  had  been  on  the  bench  2  years,  when  I  entered 
the  Army,  I  think. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  kind  of  a  court  was  it — a  trial  court? 

Colonel  Eddy.  A  county  court  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Proceed. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Now,  the  office  of  the  general  purchasing  agent 
is  charged  with  the  procurement  of  all  supplies  within  the  theater — 
supplies  not  only  for  the  Army,  but  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps.  To  carry  out  that  job  we  have  offices  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  smaller  cities  we  have 
part-time  men.  In  regard  to  the  political  arrangement  of  Australia, 
while  Canberra  is  the  capital,  as  you  know,  some  of  the  governmental 
departments,  in  fact,  many  of  them  have  not  moved  to  Canberra. 
While  the  capital  and  the  heads  of  the  Government  are  at  Canberra, 
a  number  of  the  governmental  offices  are  in  Melbourne  and  others 
are  in  Sidney,  the  two  centers  of  Australian  industry.  I  happen  to 
know  that  there  is  somebody  from  Australia  here,  and  I  make  this 
statement  with  some  temerity,  but  the  center  of  Australian  industry 
is  largely  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

The  general  purchasing  agent  carries  out  our  job  of  procuring 
supplies  and  services  under  the  reciprocal  aid  agreement  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  over-all  policy  directives  laid  down  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
The  fundamental  policy  under  which  we  operate  is  clear,  and  that 
is — and  when  I  use  the  word  “we”  I  mean  the  office  of  the  general 
purchasing  agent - 

Mr.  Johnson.  Which  is  the  War  Department? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Which  was  set  up  jointly  by  the  War  and  the  Navy 
Departments.  The  fundamental  policy  is  clear,  and  that  is,  the  job 
of  the  general  purchasing  agent  is  to  get  every  available  bit  of  sup- 
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plies  locally  that  we  can,  both  for  the  obvious  reason  of  saving  ship¬ 
ping  space  and  the  equally  obvious  reason  of  utilizing  the  products  of 
the  country  where  we  are. 

The  method  of  operation  under  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted 
here  is  the  obtaining  of  those  supplies  under  what  we  call  reverse 
lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid,  mutual  aid,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it.  Now,  the  way  that  works  is  something  like  this:  The  way  I  have 
outlined  the  procedure  in  my  prepared  statement  is  probably  a  little 
simpler  than  it  actually  is,  but  that  contains  the  fundamental  outline. 
One  of  our  services,  we  will  say  the  engineers- - 

Mr.  Johnson  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  the  state¬ 
ment  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  so  that  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Eddy.  One  of  our  services,  we  will  say  the  engineers,  wants 
some  materials  to  build  a  bridge.  They  may  have  located  a  source  of 
manufacture  or  they  may  not  have.  They  come  to  us  and  they  tell 
us  what  they  want.  We  prepare  a  paper,  or  they  prepare  a  paper, 
which  is  called  a  contract  demand,  and  we  take  that  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  Australian  agency,  and  we  say,  “This  is  what  we  want,  this  is 
what  we  need.”  If  we  know  the  sources  from  which  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  we  indicate  it.  In  the  last  analysis  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  selects  the  supplier.  1  think  it  is  entirely  proper  that  they 
should.  They  are  paying  for  it,  and  they  have  a  right  to  say  whom 
they  will  pay  their  money  to.  If  we  have  not  located  a  source  of 
supply  the  Australian  Government  goes  out  and  tries  to  locate  one 
for  us,  and  then  they  give  us  the  goods.  Of  course,  that  sounds  very 
simple,  and  it  is  very  simple  in  theory. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  they  order  the  goods,  Colonel,  or  do  you 
order  the  goods? 

Colonel  Eddy.  They  order  the  goods.  We  say  we  want  so  many 
pounds  of  beef  or  that  we  want  so  many  pairs  of  shoes,  or  whatever 
it  is  that  we  want. 

Chairman  Bloom.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Australian  Gov¬ 
ernment? 

Colonel  Eddy.  The  Australian  Government  then  says  “We  will 
give  it  to  you.”  They  give  us  their  commitment.  They  go  on  and 
get  a  supply  by  making  a  contract  with  the  suppliers.  Then  the 
supplier  turns  the  goods  over  to  us  and  when  we  get  it,  we  sign  a 
receipt  which  the  supplier  takes  back  to  the  Australian  Government 
and  the  Australian  Government  pays  it. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  give  it  to  you? 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  say  “give”  in  the  sense  that  we  get  it.  Probably 
“give”  is  the  wrong  word  to  use.  They  procure  it  for  us  and  turn  it 
over  to  us. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Who  pays  for  it? 

Colonel  Eddy.  The  actual  cash  expenditure  which  is  made  is  that 
of  the  Australian  Government. 

Chairman  Bloom.  That  is  what  you  would  term,  Colonel,  as 
“lend-lease  in  reverse”? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Colonel  Eddy  is  illustrating  lend-lease  in  reverse  in 
Australia. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Yes. 
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Colonel  Eddy.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  sounds  comparatively  simple. 

Digressing  a  moment  from  the  statement,  we  have  got  a  problem 
in  Australia  the  same  as  you  have  here.  There  are  a  lot  of  limited 
controlled  items  in  short  supply  and  you  may  have  to  go  through  a 
lot  of  Australian  agencies  to  get  releases  on  materials,  releases  on 
manpower,  approval  of  this,  and  approval  of  that.  That  is  our  job 
too,  but  in  essence  our  system  is  this,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  deter¬ 
mine  what  it  is  that  they  need.  They  come  to  us  with  their  needs. 
The  office  of  the  general  purchasing  agent  acts  as  their  procurement 
agency  with  the  Australian  Government.  The  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  furnishes  what  we  need  and  the  Australian  treasury  pays  for  it. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Pardon  me.  Do  you  keep  track  in  dollars  and 
cents  of  the  value  of  the  goods  that  you  get  in  reverse  lend-lease? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Primarily;  we  keep  track  of  the  quantities  of  goods 
that  we  receive.  The  Australian  Government  pays  for  them.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  always  possible  for  us  to  know  the  price  which  has  been 
paid.  We  get  copies  of  contracts  which  the  Australian  Government 
makes  with  the  contractors  who  are  manufacturing  goods  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  forces,  so  that  by  the  use  of  their  contracts  we 
have  a  very  rough  check  on  the  amount  of  expenditures. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Well,  then,  the  contract  calls  for  so  much  money, 
does  it  not,  whether  it  is  in  pounds  or  dollars? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Incidentally,  you  have  an  idea  of  what  the 
value  of  those  goods  are  that  you  get  in  reverse  lend-lease? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Yes,  decidedly  so.  There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  and  let  me  clear  that  up. 

Suppose  the  Australian  Army  has  something  we  need.  We  requi¬ 
sition  directly  on  them  and  they  turn  over  to  us,  let  us  say,  for  example, 
airplane  bombs.  We  do  not  have  access  to  the  records  to  ascertain 
how  much  those  airplane  bombs  cost.  We  can  make  an  estimate  and 
we  know  what  the  general  over-all  cost  is.  I  do  not  want  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  understand  that  we  have  no  idea  of  what  we  are  getting 
or  how  much  it  costs,  because  we  have.  We  have  a  very  good  idea. 
But  when  it  comes  to  an  accurate  audit,  we  rely  on  the  figures  of  the 
Australian  Treasury. 

Chairman  Bloom.  But  you  do  have  some  idea  as  to  the  cost  in 
dollars  and  cents?  Of  course,  the  committee  understands  that  the 
details  cannot  be  kept,  but  you  do  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  receiving  in  reverse  lend-lease? 

Colonel  Eddy.  We  have  an  absolutely  correct  record  of  what  we 
have  gotten  in  goods,  and  an  approximation  of  what  we  have  received 
in  dollars.  On  individual  items  I  think  I  could  tell  you  substantially 
what  any  individual  item  cost.  Docs  that  answer  your  question? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Yes;  of  course  I  do  not  think  the  committee  or 
the  Congress  is  so  much  interested  in  the  individual  items  as  they  would 
be  interested  in  the  sum  total  of  the  amount  of  reverse  lend-lease  we 
have  received  from  the  Australian  Government,  or  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  out  there;  that  is  the  sum  total. 

Colonel  Eddy.  To  give  the  committee  an  idea  on  this  point:  This 
[indicating  book]  is  a  secret  document  which  we  are  required  to 
prepare  every  3  months  and  submit  to  the  War  Department.  It 
contains  a  list  of  items  received  during  the  last  quarter  for  which  we 
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reported.  It  covers  every  item  of  goods  which  we  obtained  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  obtained  it  from  the  Australian  Government  in 
Australia?  You  obtained  all  those  items  from  the  Australian 
Government? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  we  paid  nothing  for  them? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  right;  it  was  reverse  lend-lease. 

Chairman  Bloom.  What  do  you  get  in  reverse  lend-lease  that  you 
cannot  very  well  keep  an  account  of,  the  same  as  an  account  like  you 
have  just  showed  the  committee?  For  example,  you  get  the  use  of 
buildings,  warehouses,  and  the  like? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Bloom.  And  perhaps  hotel  and  offices. 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Now,  how  do  you  keep  an  account  of  that  in 
reverse  lend-lease?  You  would  have  to  pay  for  it  if  you  did  not  get 
it  from  the  Australian  Government. 

Colonel  Eddy.  The  method  of  accounting  of  that  is  that  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Government  pays  the  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  building  and 
then  they  periodically  submit  to  us  the  figures  which  they  have  en¬ 
tered  on  their  books  as  the  amount  they  have  spent  for  us. 

Mr.  Johnson.  For  every  item? 

Colonel  Eddy.  For  every  item;  and  as  long  as  this  question  is  up, 
I  would  like  to  be  clear  on  one  point. 

In  the  Office  of  the  General  Purchasing  Agent  we  interpret  our  job 
as  to  get  the  utmost  in  supplies  and  services  that  we  can  get  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  part  of  our  function  t (Renter  into  any 
agreement  with  the  Australian  Government  as  to  what  the  charges 
between  the  two  countries  are  to  be.  We  keep  records,  of  course,  of 
what  we  are  getting;  it  is  necessary  to  do  it.  But  to  our  mind  the 
settlement  of  the  accounts  between  the  two  countries  is  a  function 
which  belongs  very  much  higher  than  our  function  in  the  field.  The 
items  which  the  Australian  Government  enters  on  their  books  are  the 
expenditures  which  they  have  made  on  our  behalf.  We  do  not  intend 
to  question  or  audit  those  figures  or  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  what 
is  the  proper  contribution  of  Australia  or  the  proper  contribution  of 
the  United  States  as  far  as  settlement  is  concerned.  That  is  not  out- 
function.  That  gets  into  pretty  high  policy. 

Chairman  Bloom.  In  other  words,  you  order  the  goods  that  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  needs,  is  that  right? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  mechanically-  as  possible? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  I 
should  like  to  interpolate  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  that  the 
Australian  Government  acts  as  a  procurement  agency  for  reverse 
lend-lease  just  as  we  act  as  the  procurement  agency  for  our  lend-lease. 
Now,  just  the  same  as  we  report  to  other  nations  our  costs  of  lend- 
lease,  so  our  Army  receives  reports  of  the  costs  of  reverse  lend-lease 
and  keeps  an  account  of  what  it  has  received.  But,  the  over-all  policy 
on  the  character  of  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  any  questions  relating  to  settlement  are  determined  not  by 
the  Army  but  by  the  F.  E.  A.,  the  State  Department  and  the  President. 
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Chairman  Bloom.  The  witness  is  speaking  now  from  the  Army 
standpoint  as  a  procurer  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  lend-lease. 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Crowley  cleared  that  point  up 
and  to  reemphasize  it,  insofar  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  not  the 
accounting  agency  of  the  Government.  Our  job  is  to  get  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  represent  the  Army  and  the  Navy? 

Colonel  Eddy.  We  represent  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Go  ahead. 

Colonel  Eddy.  We  represent  the  Army  and  the  Navy  as  adequately 
as  we  can  and  we  get  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  statement  contains 
a  list  of  the  principal  goods  that  we  get  from  Australia.  I  have  not 
read  it,  but  if  Colonel  Eddy  could  tell  us  briefly  what  are  the  goods  or 
commodities  that  we  principally  get  in  Australia  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  you  want  him  to  read  the  list  for  the  record? 

Colonel  Eddy.  You  saw  that  document.  That  contains  a  list  of 
the  various  items  which  we  get  and  that  book  contains  what  we 
got  over  a  period  of  3  months,  so  that  you  can  see  the  variety  of 
articles  is  very  considerable.  Now,  in  the  statement  I  have  listed  a 
number  of  items.  We  have  gotten  everything  from  airplanes  to 
xylophones;  we  have  gotten  all  sorts  of  things  that  you  would  never 
imagine  an  Army  would  want.  For  example,  just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  on  reverse  lend-lease  from  Australia  we  got  300  mice. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  did  you  do  with  them? 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  manpower  shortage.  They  were  procured  for  use  in  a 
hospital.  Another  item  which  I  think  might  not  ordinarily  be 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  use  of  an  army  was  the  procurement  of 
some  gold-lipped  seashells  in  Australia.  They  are  used  as  currency 
by  a  tribe  in  one  of  the  island.  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  confess  to 
the  committee  that  we  got  them  in  Australia  and  shipped  them  north 
to  our  troops.  They  were  used  by  one  of  our  landing  forces  very 
effectively  in  winning  the  assistance  of  the  natives  in  the  landing.  I 
am  still  further  ashamed  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  that  inflation  has 
reared  its  ugly  head  on  that  island.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Bloom.  Colonel  Eddy,  may  I  ask  this  further  question 
for  the  record.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  facilities  of  Australia? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  you  get  anything  from  New  Zealand? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  for  the  record 
the  different  places  that  you  trade  with  outside  of  Australia. 

Colonel  Eddy.  New  Zealand  is  under  the  separate  command  of 
Admiral  Halsey.  However,  we  have  an  arrangement  under  which 
we  have  sent  to  these  forces  in  New  Zealand  a  number  of  items, 
particularly  emergency  items.  We  send  coal  to  New  Caledonia,  for 
example.  The  big  item  which  we  have  sent  to  Admiral  Halsey’s 
forces  have  been  certain  types  of  foodstuffs.  In  return,  from  New 
Zealand  we  got  a  number  of  miscellaneous  items.  We  have  received  a 
very  considerable  number  of  ships  which  they  built.  In  addition,  we 
got  a  number  of  items  from  the  British  Empire,  as,  for  example,  cocoa 
and  tea;  Hessian  cloth  from  India;  certain  types  of  stencils  which  are 
so  necessary  for  multigraph  work. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  stated  Admiral  Halsey  received  some  food¬ 
stuffs.  Was  that  under  lend-lease? 

Colonel  Eddy.  It  is  reverse  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Reverse  lend-lease? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  might  say  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  these  documents  here  which  are  marked  “Confidential,”  the  head¬ 
ing  on  each  separate  sheet  says  “Summary  report  under  reciprocal  aid,” 
so  that  is  just  what  this  is  for,  and  that  tells  the  story  about  as  well  as 
anything  else,  and  they  they  go  on  and  itemize  the  articles,  and  also 
the  price.  There  are  some  things  here  which  are  carried  in  detail. 
There  is  an  item  here  of,  say,  $894,  and  right  under  it  is  an  item  for 
40  cents  for  one  article,  so  I  think  they  are  very  thorough  in  every¬ 
thing  they  do.  Here  is  one  item  of  $1,700,  and  under  it  another  item 
is  for  $10*7.07.  If  anyone  of  the  committee  wants  to  look  at  this  book 
they  are  privileged  to  do  so.  It  is  confidential,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  price  paid  for  many  of  those  articles  doubtless  was  very  much 
lower  in  Aurtralia  than  the  same  product  would  sell  for  in  this  country, 
take  wool,  for  instance. 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  true.  There  is  one  item  which  I  think  I 
mentioned  in  my  statement.  We  have  a  commitment  this  year  from 
Australia  for  1,000,000  blankets.  That  blanket  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  blanket  which  is  made  for  our  troops  in  the  United  States. 
It  costs  three  times  as  much  to  make  that  blanket  in  the  United  States 
as  the  Australian  Government  pays  for  it.  There  are  also  additional 
advantages  in  getting  the  blankets  in  Australia;  the  time  element, 
and  shipping  space  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  and  also, 
unfortunately,  there  is  something  else  which  we  have  got  to  consider, 
which  is  the  factor  of  loss  on  the  way  over. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Of  course  that  charge  is  on  the  reciprocal  lend- 
lease  based  on  the  Australian  price  and  not  the  American  price? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  In  other  words,  we  get  the  benefit  of  that  low 
cost  of  manufacture  of  these  blankets  on  account *of  their  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  Australia? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this 
part  of  Colonel  Eddy’s  statement  on  page  12.  I  think  it  is  an  item 
in  the  statement  that  ought  to  be  stressed,  and  that  is  where  he  says: 

By  and  large,  Australia  is  feeding  our  troops  out  there.  In  1944  we  will  receive 
between  $150,000,000  and  $200,000,000  worth  of  food  from  Australia.  We  have 
a  firm  commitment  for  over  250,000,000  pounds  of  meat;  we  expect  to  get  more. 

Is  that  for  1944? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  for  1944;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson  (reading): 

There'll  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other 
items. 

That  relates  to  food  raised  in  Australia? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  knew  about  meat  that  they  have  been  selling 
[reading] : 

But  this  food  isn’t  there  ready  and  waiting  to  be  shipped  to  the  troops  in  the 
islands.  It  has  to  be  grown  and  it  has  to  be  canned  or  dehydrated  and  it  has  to  be 
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packed  and  shipped.  That  is  where  we  come  in.  We  have  agricultural  experts 
with  the  United  States  Army  in  Australia,  who  help  plan  the  crops  to  be  grown. 
Under  lend-lease  we  furnish  the  seed  for  many  of  the  crops  and  furnish  many  of 
the  agricultural  implements  to  help  raise  them.  We  also  have  experts  on  canning 
and  dehydration,  and  we  have  supplied  canning  and  dehydration  machinery  and 
tin  plate  to  carry  out  the  program.  The  excellent  relations  that  our  subsistence 
representatives  have  with  the  Australians  is  a  great  tribute  to  their  tact  and  to  the 
Australian  desire  to  cooperate  and  feed  our  troops. 

Food  is  really  one  of  the  principal  things  that  we  get  under  reverse 
lend-lease. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Food  is  one  of  the  principal  things. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  would  you  place  next  in  importance? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Well,  sir,  there  is  a  general  break-down  on  page  4 
of  my  statement  as  to  the  total  value  of  the  different  categories  of 
products  furnished  us. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Colonel  Eddy  read 
that  pertinent  information  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Burgin.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  have  the  entire  state¬ 
ment  read? 

Chairman  Bloom.  You  can  ask  any  questions,  or  interrupt  at  any 
time.  Was  there  anything  special  you  wished  to  inquire  about, 
Mr.  Burgin? 

Mr.  Bukgin.  No;  but  I  think  questions  might  not  arise  if  he  read 
the  statement. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  thought  to  save  time  the  statement  would  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  record,  that  he  would  kind  of  review  it,  and  then  we 
would  ask  any  questions.  Is  that  what  you  contemplated? 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  understand  the  witness  is  going  to  answer  Mr. 
Johnson’s  question  by  reading  from  page  4  of  his  statement. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Colonel  Eddy,  will  you  read  that  part  of  the 
statement  which  Mr.  Johnson  spoke  to  you  about? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  worked  out  a  system  of  forward¬ 
ing  and  planning  all  of  our  requirements.  You  will  appreciate  that 
in  a  war  you  cannot  plan  exactly.  In  fact,  it  is  the  sort  of  planning 
like  when  your  wife  is  going  to  need  a  new  hat.  You  never  really 
know. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Shq  knows. 

Colonel  Eddy.  At  least  she  tells. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Colonel,  I  do  not  see  why  you  bring  that  up  here 
now. 

Colonel  Eddy.  We  have  submitted  our  estimated  requirements  to 
Australia  for  the  year  1944  and  have  given  them  these  requirements 
rather  than  buying  hand  to  mouth,  as  we  did  in  the  early  days.  Buy¬ 
ing  hand  to  mouth  was  not  economical,  but  we  had  to  do  it.  Now 
that  we  have  the  system  worked  out  we  tell  them  how  much  we  will 
need  for  our  estimated  troop  strength  for  the  coming  year.  They 
then  make  firm  commitments  of  what  they  can  furnish  out  of  their 
economy.  That  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  do  two  things:  It  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  requisition  what  we  will  need  from  the  United 
States  and  it  also  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  report  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  so  that  they  can  consider  Australian  production  in  determining 
the  supplies  that  will  have  to  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  rate  of  reciprocal  aid  from  Australia  to  the  United 
States  is  something  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  day.  That  is  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  Australian  pound  at  $3,228  which  is  the  fixed 
standard  rate  of  exchange. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  I  suggest,  Colonel,  that  you  read  the  entire  para¬ 
graph  beginning  with.  “Australia  is  providing,”  etc. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Australia  is  providing  reciprocal  aid  to  the  United 
States  forces  in  a  generous  and  courageous  spirit.  Today  we  are 
getting  goods  and  services  from  Australia  under  reciprocal  trade  at 
the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  day — and  this  from  a  country  of  only 
7,000,000  people.  Australia  put  100,000,000  pounds,  that  is  $323,- 
000,000,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  in  its  budget  for  reciprocal 
aid  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944,  but  its  constantly  increasing 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  are  running  in  excess  of  that  amount. 
Total  Australian  expenditures  for  reciprocal  aid  up  to  December  31, 
1943 — based  on  figures  supplied  by  the  Australian  Treasury — were 
over  112,000,000  pounds,  or  approximately  $362,000,000.  The  split- 
up  by  categories  is  as  follows: 

1.  Stores  and  provisions _ 

2.  Technical  equipment _ 

3.  Motor  transport _ 

4.  Aircraft  stores  and  equipment _ 

5.  General  stores _ 

6.  Transportation  and  communication 

7.  Shipping _ 

8.  Works,  buildings,  and  hirings _ 

9.  Miscellaneous _ 

making  a  total  of  $362,364,683. 

I  have  used  the  going  rate  of  exchange,  $3.23  to  the  pound,  to 
estimate  the  reciprocal  aid  we  have  received.  Actually  much  more 
has  been  received  than  could  be  bought  with  $362,000,000  in  this 
country.  For  example,  as  I  mentioned,  the  million  wool  blankets 
we  expect  to  get  in  1 944,  will  cost  us  $2.64  each.  The  same  item  costs 
$7.67  here,  approximately  three  times  as  much.  Many  of  the  biggest 
food  items  cost  only  half  as  much  in  Australia  as  they  do  here.  I 
will  not  belabor  the  point,  but  1  do  want  the  committee  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  actually  getting  substantially  more  goods  and 
services  than  the  dollar  figures  indicate. 

Australia  set  up  $323,000,000  in  its  1944  budget  for  reciprocal 
aid,  but  it  is  spending  in  excess  of  this  amount.  I  recall  that  the 
Department  of  Supply  and  Shipping  was  tentatively  allocated  in  the 
budget  something  like  £12,000,000  for  the  entire  calendar  year,  but 
they  accepted  orders  from  us  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  £16,000,000,  and  they  still  have  6  months  to  go. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  are  apparently  satisfied  that  Australia  is 
doing  everything  in  her  power  to  help  us  to  win  the  war  and  to  help 
us  in  reverse  lend-lease. 

Colonel  Eddy.  You  know,  Congressman,  I  am  a  little  prejudiced 
on  that  question.  I  think,  considering  their  resources,  their  great 
difficulties,  and  the  size  of  the  country,  I  think  they  are  doing  an 
excellent  job. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Now,  certainly  there  are  things  that  can  be  ci'iticized. 
I  suspect  that  probably  when  some  of  us  sit  around  by  ourselves 
over  in  Australia  we  do  some  criticizing.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  we  criticized  some  things  that  we  ourselves  do.  By  and  large,  I 
think  they  have  done  an  excellent  job.  I  think  they  are  trying  to 
do  a  good  job. 


$95,  121,  126 
8,  228,  635 
31,  478,  666 
35,  441,  899 
43,  371,  448 
28,  926,  414 
23,  280,  157 
92,  990,  163 
3,  526,  175 
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Mr.  Schiffler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  statement  is  splendid. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  statements  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading.  I  think  it  answers  a  lot  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked  the  Colonel.  By  reading  the  statement  we  will  get  answers 
to  the  questions  we  have  in  mind.  Now,  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  the  statement  that  the  Colonel  made  on  the  last  page,  page  17. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Colonel  Eddy,  the  figures  you  just  gave  cover  what 
period? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  covers  the  period  up  to  December  31,  1943. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  figures  you  gave  represent  the  total  amount  of 
reverse  lend-lease  in  Australia? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Right,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  That  is  for  all  the  time? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  up  to  the  present  time.  Now,  of  course, 
the  rate  of  expenditure  has  been  stepped  up  decidedly  lately. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Has  the  Colonel  satisfactorily  answered  your 
question? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  he  has. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Colonel,  I  wonder,  whether  in  your  capacity  of  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  you  procure  any  supplies  or  materials  whatsoever  from 
Australia  for  which  you  pay  cash. 

Colonel  Eddy.  There  has  been  a  limitation  which  prohibited  any¬ 
one  from  paying  over  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  any  item  in 
Australia  without  the  permission  of  the  General  Purchasing  Agent. 
There  has  been  recommended,  and  I  assume  favorable  action  has  been 
taken  since  I  left,  a  regulation  cutting  the  figures  down  to  £100  which 
would  be  $323. 

Mr.  Mundt.  And  you  have  not  granted  any  permission  to  spend 
over  $1,000? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Yes,  we  have  granted  permission  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  not;  that  there  were  no 
purchases  for  the  Army  for  which  cash  was  paid. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  sorry  I  misunderstood  the  question. 
There  have  been  no  procurements  of  over  $1,000  that  we  did  not 
know  about. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  was  not  questioning  that;  I  was  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  United  States  Army  as  an  institution  procures  any 
supplies  in  Australia  for  which  our  Government  pays  cash. 

Colonel  Eddy.  They  pay  cash  for  all  items  which  cost  less  than 
£100.  We  have  some  emergency  procurement  and  sometimes  we 
require  something  in  an  area  where  the  machinery  is  not  set  up. 

Chairman  Bloom.  What  would  that  amount  to  in  the  aggregate? 
You  have  an  item  here  of  $362,000,000  as  the  total  amount,  and  what 
would  it  amount  to  of  the  purchases  made  by  the  Government  for 
which  cash  was  paid?  That  will  be  an  answer  to  Mr.  Mundt’s 
question,  as  the  sum  total  of  that  amount.  If  you  cannot  give  the 
precise  figure,  give  us  an  approximation. 

Colonel  Eddy.  For  the  month  of  December  the  total  cash  expendi¬ 
tures  for  supplies - 

Mr.  Johnson.  By  our  Government? 

Colonel  Eddy.  In  Australia,  was  about  a  half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Is  that  the  monthly  average? 

Colonel  Eddy.  With  this  qualification:  In  the  early  days,  before 
the  system  was  set  up  and  finalized,  there  was  a  considerably  larger 
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cash  expenditure  than  there  is  now.  It  took  some  time  to  get  the 
system  working.  It  took  some  time  for  agreements  to  be  worked  out 
as  to  what  we  would  get  and  more  particularly  how  we  would  get  it 
under  reverse  lend-lease. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  system  of  reverse  lend-lease  was  not  fully 
worked  out  at  that  time,  but  now  it  has  been  worked  out  so  that  you 
do  not  spend  as  much  money  as  heretofore? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  entirely  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were 
getting  goods  on  reverse  lend-lease  from  Australia  before  the  reverse 
lend-lease  agreement  was  signed.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  mechanics 
to  work  out  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Would  it  be  a  fair  statement  of  fact  to  say  that  the 
over-all  cash  purchases  are  becoming  less  and  less  from  month  to 
month? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Yes,  sir;  very  decidedly. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Just  one  other  question,  Colonel  Eddy.  Australia 
is  peculiarly  able  to  supply  certain  kinds  of  commodities  the  Army 
needs,  not  only  in  Australia  but  anywhere,  such  as  blankets  and  beef. 
Does  Australia  supply  any  supplies  under  our  lend-lease  in  reverse 
other  than  those  used  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war?  Do  they  export 
blankets  and  meat  over  here  that  we  use  to  assist  in  feeding  our  Army? 

Colonel  Eddy.  There  have  been  a  few  items,  but  I  would  prefer  not 
to  refer  to  them  in  open  committee. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  do  not  care  about  any  specific  type  of  items. 

Colonel  Eddy.  There  have  been  some  items,  but  they  are  not  large. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mundt,  were  you  here  when  the  colonel 
stated  that  they  had  placed  an  order  for  a  million  blankets? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes;  I  heard  it. 

Chairman  Bloom.  And  that  the  cost  of  those  blankets  will  be  one- 
third  what  it  costs  to  procure  them  here? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Those  blankets  were  to  be  used  in  Australia. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  They  could  be  used  any  place. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Any  place  we  send  troops. 

Mr.  Mundt.  In  the  Pacific  theater?  They  are  not  exporting 
blankets  to  this  country  to  supply  our  troops  that  may  be  going  to 
England? 

Colonel  Eddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Colonel,  following  that  inquiry  out  about  wool, 
haven’t  we  had  large  importations  of  wool  from  Australia? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know  about,  sir,  because 
that  would  not  be  within  my  section. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  That  was  not  what  I  particularly  wanted  to  ask 
you  about.  I  was  more  interested  in  the  statement  you  made  on 
page  17  with  regard  to  the  manpower  situation.  You  say: 

Manpower  in  Australia  is  a  lot  tighter  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  people  in  uniform  than  we  do.  They  have  had  to 
put  manpower  in  new  industries  that  didn’t  exist  before  the  war.  They  have  a 
large  Allied  army  to  supply.  Indeed,  the  manpower  situation  has  now  reached  a 
“robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul”  stage.  The  Austrauan  War  Cabinet  has  just 
ordered  one  Australian  department  to  make  20,000  men  available  for  other  indus¬ 
tries,  particularly  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Just  what  formula  is  used  to  bring  that  about? 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  question.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  it  is  based  on  considered  opinion  of  the  Australian 
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War  Cabinet,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  their  Government 
agencies. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Does  that  mean  the  abandonment  of  certain 
industries? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  means  the  cutting  down  of  certain  industries. 
They  have  done  a  lot  to  cut  down  nonessential  and  less  essential  in¬ 
dustries  and  to  divert  their  manpower  where  they  feel  it  is  most  needed. 
To  give  you  an  example:  They  have  branch  banking  there  and  in  all 
of  the  smaller  country  towns  the  big  city  banks  ail  had  a  branch. 
They  compelled  them  to  close  all  but  one  of  their  branches,  and  that 
branch  acts  for  all  the  other  banks.  They  have  done  that  to  reduce 
the  manpower  problem.  Domestic  servants  are  restricted.  Gen¬ 
erally  you  cannot  have  a  domestic  servant  unless  you  have  someone 
young,  sick,  or  infirm.  I  could  multiply  those  instances. 

Mr.  Sci-ufft.er.  That  is  what  I  suspected,  but  I  did  not  know  that 
was  handled  definitely  that  way.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mrs.  Rogers,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  When  you  go  back  to  Australia,  I  wish  you  would  say 
hello  to  our  Ambassador,  Nelson  T.  Johnson. 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  saw  him  a  week  or  so  ago  and  I  will  be  delighted 
to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  statement  on 
page  17  regarding  the  Australian  War  Cabinet,  which  just  ordered 
one  Australian  department  to  make  20,000  men  available  for  other 
industries,  particularly  agriculture  and  forestry.  They  are  putting 
them  in  agriculture  and  forestry? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Isn’t  that  because  Australia  is  being  taught  to  regard 
agriculture  as  very  important  in  this  war? 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  do  know  that  Australia  regards  the  food  program 
as  of  the  first  importance  but  1  know  nothing  about  its  relation  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  think  I  know. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Possibly  I  could  say  something  more  here.  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  a  false  impression.  The  principal  reason  they  are 
compelled  to  divert  people  to  agriculture  is  that  they  have  got  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  American  Army. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  And  also  feeding  other  people? 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  think  this  diversion  was  decided  on  before 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  organized,  but  we  haven’t  heard  much  about 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  My  reports  that  I  have  received  are  to  the  effect 
that  it  will  take  people  out  of  the  Australian  Army  to  produce  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

Colonel  Eddy.  There  have  been  some  diversions  from  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Army,  but  none  that  1  know  for  U.  N.  II.  Ii.  A.  purposes. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  That  is  quite  a  serious  matter. 

Do  you  feel  that  many  nonessential  goods  are  being  sent  to  Australia? 

Colonel  Eddy.  No:  I  have  not  heard  that. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  that  occurs  much  in  Australia  or 
not  to  the  extent  that  it  exists  in  other  countries. 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  would  not  know  about  the  other  countries,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  held  down  in  Australia.  We  have  held  down  the 
importation  of  nonessential  goods  to  a  minimum  in  Australia.  I  think, 
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however,  that  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  that.  One  is  that  ship 
space  for  essentials  has  been  at  times  pretty  tight. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Yes,  1  know  that,  but  I  understand  in  other  countries 
they  have  given  some  publicity  to  the  fact  that  nonessentials  were  sent 
overseas,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  check  it,  and  that  is  something 
which  we  can  check  by  law. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  any  other  theater.  I 
think  in  Australia  we  have  actually  got  down  pretty  close  to  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  You  have  made  a  very  fine  statement.  Have  you 
paid  for  those  blankets? 

Colonel  Eddy.  The  Australian  Government  paid  for  them. 

Chairman  Bloom.  That  is  in  reverse  lend-lease. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Dr.  Eaton,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  the  colonel  has  made  a  very  illuminating  and 
constructive  statement  here,  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  us  in  decid¬ 
ing  upon  these  extensions.  The  one  thing  I  had  in  mind  was  to  make 
the  assurance  doubly  sure  that  reverse  lend-lease  furnished  by  Aus¬ 
tralia  would  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  our  money  so  that  it  would  not 
appear,  when  they  give  us  blankets  for  one-third  what  they  cost  here, 
that  the  contribution  was  only  one-third  of  what  it  would  be  from 
our  point  of  view.  That  exchange  system,  if  worked  out  properly, 
would  give  them  full  credit  in  American  money  for  what  they  do  in 
reverse  lend-lease. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Well,  let  me  say  this:  You  take  any  set  of  figures  as 
complicated  as  these  and  you  can  interpret  them  in  a  number  of  waj^s. 
I  tried  in  my  statement  to  set  forth  the  yardstick  of  measurement. 
To  a.  certain  extent  money  is  not  always  a  fair  yardstick,  but  it  is 
about  the  only  yardstick  that  we  are  used  to  dealing  with. 

If  we  had  gotten  the  goods  from  the  United  States,  then  the  figure 
of  the  cost  to  the  American  people  would  have  been  very  much  more 
than  the  figure  for  the  cost  to  the  Australians.  We  have  converted 
what  Australia  actually  paid  out  on  an  arbitrary  rate  of  exchange. 
Practically,  sir,  as  I  said  before,  the  accounting  is  not  our  problem. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit  an  interruption,  that 
is  not  your  problem.  That  is  the  problem  of  Lend-Lease.  You  get 
the  material  and  turn  it  over  to  Lend-Lease  and  then  Lend-Lease 
handles  the  figures? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  it,  exactly.  The  thing  I  am  interested  in 
and  our  organization  is  interested  in  is  to  get  every  last  thing  we  can 
get  in  Australia.  We  are  engaged  in  a  partnership  venture  and,  for 
my  part,  I  am  entirely  willing  to  leave  somebody  else  do  the  book¬ 
keeping. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  get  the  figures  and  turn  them  over  to  Lend- 
Lease  and  it  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide? 

Colonel  Eddy.  Yes;  it  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide  uhderjiigher 
policy. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  If  you  did  anything  more  than  that  you  would 
probably  lead  to  inflation,  like  on  the  gold-lipped  shell? 

Colonel  Eddy.  If  we  used  cash,  there  might  be  a  decided  inflation. 
May  I  say  something  more? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Go  right  along;  go  ahead. 
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Colonel  Eddy.  It  is  covered  in  the  statement,  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  extent  of  what  you  might  call  mutual  aid. 

We  give  them  something  on  lend-lease;  we  get  something  back  on 
reverse  lend-lease. 

Take  this  question  of  food,  for  example.  There  is  a  fellow  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  who  grows  lima  beans.  There  is  also  a  fellow  in 
Gallatin  Valley,  in  Montana,  who  grows  peas;  there  is  a  fellow  in 
Ohio  who  grows  golden  bantam  corn.  All  those  men  raise  those 
crops  for  seed.  The  United  States  Government  takes  the  seed  and 
sends  it  to  Australia  on  lend-lease.  That  seed  is  turned  over  to  a 
farmer  in  Australia  and  he  plants  a  crop.  Part  of  the  units  of  his 
fertilizer  is  probably  phosphate  from  Florida;  some  of  his  farm 
machinery  came  from  Illinois;  some  of  his  canning  machinery  came 
from  California  or  Maine. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Did  anything  come  from  Texas? 

Colonel  Eddy.  He  got  some  sulfur  from  Texas.  All  that  came  to 
Australia  on  lend-lease. 

The  Australian  Government  makes  a  contract  with  that  farmer  to 
grow  a  crop  which  the  Australian  Government  will  pay  for.  The 
Australian  Government  pays  the  canner  to  can  it  and  the  canner  puts 
it  in  a  can  made  of  American  tin  plate  which  came  in  or  through  lend- 
lease  from  Pittsburgh.  Then  the  canner  takes  the  can  and  puts  it 
in  a  wooden  case,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  got  the  wood  with 
which  he  made  the  box  from  New  Zealand.  Then  it  is  shipped  on  an 
Australian  railway  on  reverse  lend-lease  and  put  in  an  American  ware¬ 
house  that  the  Australian  Government  built  and  paid  for  and  turned 
over  to  us  upon  reverse  lend-lease.  When  it  is  time  to  use  the  can, 
it  goes  down  to  the  docks,  and  is  loaded  by  Australian  stevedores  that 
the  Australian  Government  pays  and  it  is  put  on  a  boat  that  Australia 
gives  us  as  reverse  lend-lease  and  the  boat  is  provisioned  and  powered 
under  reverse  lend-lease.  If  it  is  coal  that  is  used  for  power,  that 
came,  from  Australia,  and  that  was  under  reverse  lend-lease.  When 
the  boat  gets  up  north,  it  is  unloaded  on  docks  built  up  in  the  islands 
out  of  Australian  timber  with  Australian  hardware  which  Australia 
paid  for.  The  food  is  stored  in  a  temporary  hut  which  is  made  of 
Australian  steel  and  paid  for  by  Australia.  I  might  say,  incidentally, 
that  we  are  taking  one-half  of  the  sheet  steel  produced  in  Australia  for 
our  hutments  and  warehouses  at  the  present  time.  When  it  comes 
down  to  the  problem  of  eating  the  food,  the  can  is  opened  by  an 
Australian-made  can  opener,  it  is  cooked  in  an  Australian-made  stove 
and  it  is  eaten  with  Australian  knives  and  forks,  out  of  an  Australian 
mess  kit,  and  all  of  that  comes  out  of  reverse  lend-lease.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  who  eats  the  food  has  completed  the  cycle,  because  the  chances 
are  that  somewhere  along  the  line  his  father  back  home  had  something 
to  do  with  some  of  the  products  that  eventually  produced  that  prod¬ 
uct.  That  is  reciprocal  aid,  the  way  it  works  out  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  the  colonel  for  the 
fine  statement  he  has  just  made. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  We  are  partners  with  Australia  in  this 
gigantic  struggle.  We  are  just  as  much  interested  in  the  Pacific  as 
Australia  is,  because  our  flag  has  been  torn  down  and  trampled  in  the 
mud  by  our  enemies,  and  our  territory  has  been  taken  from  us,  which 
we  have  got  to  get  back,  and  so  what  I  want  is  to  have  complete  fair 
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play  in  facts  represented  to  our  people  with  reference  to  the  copartner¬ 
ship  of  these  brave  and  self-sacrificing  people,  and  I  want  to  head  off 
those  miserable  notions  that  we  are  suckers  and  everybody  in  the 
world  is  trying  to  work  us  for  all  they  can  get,  because  we  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  everybody  is  trying  to  help  win  the  war,  because 
if  we  do  not  win  it,  God  help  us  and  all  our  partners.  And  so  I  ain 
delighted  to  have  had  this  fine  presentation  made  here  today  and  I 
hope  it  will  get  out  to  the  country  that  in  the  case  of  Australia — let  us 
take  them  one  at  a  time — we  are  full  partners  and  they  are  doing  their 
damnedest,  like  we  are,  to  help  win  this  war.  That  was  why  I  asked 
you  that  question.  I  thank  you  for  your  very  illuminating  statement. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fine  statement. 

In  view  of  the  statement  on  page  5,  “The  Quartermaster  receives 
over  90  percent  of  the  food  required  for  American  forces  in  the  south¬ 
west  Pacific,  and  in  addition  receives  large  quantities  which  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  Admiral  Halsey’s  forces,”  your  statement  was  an  excellent 
answer  which  indicates  the  excellent  cooperation  which  has  existed 
and  the  fine  partnership. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Colonel  Eddy,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question: 
You  say  the  exchange  rate  of  the  pound  against  the  dollar  is  $3.23. 
How  is  that  exchange  rate  arrived  at?  Is  that  an  arbitrary  figure? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  is  one  of  those  arbitrary  things  of  finance  that 
I  do  not  understand. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  you  know,  or  has  anyone  ever  heard,  of  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  the  pound  to  be  as  low  as  $3.23?  But  the  legal 
rate  is  $4.85.  When  you  said  $3.23,  I  was  surprised  because  I  never 
heard  of  the  pound  being  pegged  at  the  rate  of  $3.23,  so  if  we  are 
paying  at  the  rate  of  $3.23  we  are  getting  an  exceptionally  low  rate. 

Colonel  Eddy.  It  means  a  difference,  of  course,  of  about  one-third 
in  your  figures. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  essentially  correct.  It 
happened  that  I  sold  an  article  to  a  London  magazine  about  6  months 
ago,  and  I  got  a  check  for  £2,  and  I  took  it  to  Riggs  bank  and  they 
gave  me  $6.75,  and  that  is  about  $3.37  to  the  pound. 

Chairman  Bloom.  You  were  not  overpaid,  were  you? 

Judge  Kee,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Kee.  Unfortunately  I  could  not  be  present  to  hear  the  colonel’s 
statement.  Therefore,  I  have  no  question. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  want  to  thank  the  colonel  for  this  very  splendid 
statement,  which  gives  us  valuable  information  on  lend-lease  in  reverse. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  wish  we  could  have  a  separate  statement  of  what 
the  colonel  just  said.  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  is  a  very  fine  statement  and  very  clearly  explains  the 
effectiveness  of  reverse  lend-lease. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mrs.  Rogers,  you  can  take  anything  out  of  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  today. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  only  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  got  it  all,  because 
the  colonel  spoke  rather  fast. 

Chairman  Bloom.  We  have  a  lend-lease  reporter,  so  lie  has  it  [all. 

Mr.  Burgin,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  Burgin.  I  have  no  question. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Stearns,  have  you  any  question? 
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Mr.  Stearns.  I  have  no  question,  although  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  colonel.  He  speaks,  on  page  17  of  his 
statement,  of  20,000  men  being  made  available  for  agriculture  and 
forestry.  From  where  were  they  taken? 

Colonel  Eddy.  That  means  they  were  taken  from  certain  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Courtney,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Courtney  has  gone. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Gordon,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  Gordon.  1  have  no  question  but  I  want  to  thank  you,  Colonel 
Eddy,  for  your  fine  statement. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mundt,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Colonel,  you  made  a  very  fine  statement.  I  think 
you  have  given  the  committee  a  very  thorough  understanding  of  how 
reverse  lend-lease  operates  in  the  field.  In  that  connection  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  one  question  about  lend-lease  here.  Have  you  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it  here? 

Colonel  Eddy.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Lend-lease  in  forward  here  as  compared  to  lend-lease 
in  reverse. 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  see  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Do  you  feel,  in  your  capacity,  that  our  operations  in 
the  Pacific  have  at  any  time  been  curtailed  because  of  the  inadequate 
supply  of  lend-lease  from  this  country  to  Australia  and  to  our  military 
allies  down  there? 

Colonel  Eddy.  I  am  sorry  you  asked  me  that  question.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  over-all  supply  of  the  Pacific  area,  particularly  the  supply 
of  military  items  furnished  from  the  United  States  to  General 
Mac  Arthur’s  command,  is  one  of  which  I  have  no  detailed  knowledge. 
It  is  not  a  question  that  our  particular  section  deals  with.  I  think 
that  probably  the  only  man  who  could  adequately  comment  on  that, 
or  whose  comment  would  be  safe  to  take,  would  be  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Mundt.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  him  before  a  committee  of 
this  kind.  A 11  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  McMurray,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  McMurray.  I  have  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mrs.  Bolton,  have  you  any  question? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  have  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mansfield,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Colonel,  I  think  your  statement  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  certainly  it  proves  very  satisfactorily  that  Australia  is  doing 
its  full  share  under  the  lend-lease  program  The  question  was  raised 
here  about  wool,  and  I  would  like  to  make  an  observation  about,  that 
particular  commodity  because  it  does  affect  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

At  the  start  of  the  war  the  Australian  Government,  or  the  British 
Government,  imported  from  Australia  a  huge  poundage  in  wool.  I 
think  it  approximated  600,000,000  pounds.  It  came  into  this  country 
because  there  was  a  possibility  and  a  real  possibility  of  a  wool  shortage. 
It  was  to  be  held  under  bond,  and  it  was  not  to  be  used  except  in  case 
of  extreme  emergency.  Fortunately  that  emergency  did  not  arise. 
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but  at  the  present  time  that  wool,  which  is  of  a  very  fine  grade, 
is  being  thrown  on  the  American  market  and  the  American  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  are  in  a  very  unfortunate  position  because  of  the  competition 
which  has  resulted  from  it.  The  American  manufacturers  are  using 
that  fine  Australian  wool  for  clothing.  Of  course,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that,  but  it  is  something  we  are  trying  to  find  out  something 
about. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Mansfield? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Schiffler,  have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  have  no  comment  to  make,  except  to  tell  the 
Colonel  that  he  made  a  very  fine  statement. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Colonel,  you  made  a  fine  statement. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  think  we  can  conclude  with  you  right  now.  I 
think  if  we  would  stop  right  now,  we  would  have  won  our  case.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here,  sir.  I  want  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 

Colonel  Eddy.  Thank,  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Bloom.  We  will  insert  your  prepared  statement  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  ok  Col.  Spencer  B.  Eddy,  General  Staff  Corps,  Office  of  the 

General  Purchasing  Agent,  United  States  Army  Forces  in  the 

Far  East 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  have  just  returned  from  2  years’ 
service  in  Australia.  During  that  time  I  have  served  in  varying  capacities  in  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Forces  general  purchasing  agent,  Southwest  Pacific 
area,  whose  principal  job  is  to  obtain  supplies  and  services  in  Australia.  Most 
recently  I  served  as  acting  general  purchasing  agent.  The  general  purchasing 
agent  today  is  Col.  P.  W.  Johnston,  now  on  leave  from  the  Erie  Railroad  of  which 
he  is  the  assistant  vice  president  in  charge  of  operations  and  maintenance.  The 
Office  of  the  General  Purchasing  Age<.l  functions  as  a  part  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  States  Army  Forces  in  the  Far  East  and  through  this  headquarters 
reports  to  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  J.  Marshall,  deputy  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  the  commander  in  chief,  Southwest  Pacific  Area. 

I  am  appearing  before  your  committee  at  the  request  of  the  chairman' [and 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  to  furnish  this  committee  with  all  available  information  on 
reverse  lend-lease.  When  I  left  Australia,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  would  be  called 
upon  to  testify..  Naturally,  therefore,  in  telling  the  story  of  Australia’s  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  through  reverse  lend-lease,  I  am  speaking  for  myself 
personally  on  the  basis  of  my  own  2  years’  experience  and  not  for  any  of  my 
various  chiefs,  from  General  MacArthur  down. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Purchasing  Agent  in  Australia  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  procuring  supplies  and  services  for  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  forces  in  the  southwest  Pacific  area  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  for  the 
United  States  forces  in  the  South  Pacific  area  under  Admiral  Halsey.  To  carry 
out  this  job,  we  maintain  offices  at  four  major  points.  The  command  office  is 
attached  to  General  MacArthur’s  headquarters  where  major  policy  decisions  are 
made.  Melbourne  is  the  seat  of  most  of  the  Australian  Government  departments 
and  a  large  part  of  our  work  consists  of  working  with  these  departments.  Sydney 
is  the  seat  of  the  remaining  Government  departments  and  vies  with  Melbourne 
for  the  honor  of  being  the  major  industrial  center  of  Australia,  so  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  office  is  necessary  in  Sydney,  too.  We  also  have  a  liaison  officer  in  New 
Zealand  whose  job  is  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  New  Zealanders  for  our  forces 
in  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  although  the  great  bulk  of  New  Zealand’s  reverse 
lend-lease  supplies,  of  course,  go  to  Admiral  Halsey’s  forces  in  the  Solomons, 
New  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia. 
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.  We  carry  out  our  job  of  procuring  supplies  and  services  under  the  reciprocal 
aid  agreement  with  Australia  and  the  over-all  policy  directives  laid  down  by  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  War  Department.  That  policy  has 
been  clear  from  the  outset — procure  all  supplies  and  services  available  in  Australia 
and,  in  order  to  save  American  dollars,  procure  as  much  of  it  as  possible  under 
reverse  lend-lease.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  done,  so  that  today  we  get 
under  reverse  lend-lease  practically  all  the  supplies  and,  with  only  an  exception 
or  two,  all  the  facilities  and  services  that  are  available  in  Australia. 

The  way  we  work  is  roughly  like  this.  One  of  the  services — let  us  say,  the  Engi¬ 
neers — determines  that  a  particular  engineer  item  can  be  obtained  in’ Australia. 
More  than  likely  they  have  even  found  a  possible  supplier.  They  then  file  a 
request  for  this  item  with  us — it  is  called  a  contract  demand — and  we  take  the 
request  to  the  appropriate  Australian  Government  department  under  the  estab¬ 
lished  reverse  lend-lease  procedure  and  the  Australian  department  goes  out  And 
procures  the  item.  If  any  Government  department,  say  the  Australian  Army, 
has  the  item  we  need  in  stock,  they  turn  it  over  to  us  on  direct  requisition.  The 
goods  are  inspected  by  our  receiving  service  and  a  receipt  is  given  for  them.  The 
matter  then  becomes  one  of  reverse  lend-lease  bookkeeping. 

A  system  of  forward  planning  of  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  has  now  been  fully 
developed.  Last  year  we  submitted  to  the  Australian  departments  our  require¬ 
ments  for  the  calendar  year  1944,  and,  after  thorough  discussiors,  they  committed 
themselves  to  supply  us  with  as  much  of  each  of  the  items  as  they  believed  their 
economy  could  stand.  In  this  way,  our  services  were  able  to  lav  their  plans  for 
the  supplies  they  are  getting  in  Australia  this  year  and  the  supplies  they  are  req¬ 
uisitioning  from  the  United  States. 

The  Services  are  authorized  to  make  small  purchases  for  cash  in  the  open 
market.  For  some  time  the  ceiling  on  any  cash  purchase  was  $1,000,  but  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  being  considered  at  the  time  I  left  Australia  to  reduce  this  amount  to 
100  pounds,  that  is,  $323,  and  this  proposal  may  already  have  been  put  into  effect. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  to  have  some  leeway  for  cash  pur¬ 
chases  in  emergencies  or  in  out-of-the-way  places.  As  the  committee  knows, 
under  direct  lend-lease  there  is  a  comparable  exception,  whereby  the  Australians, 
for  example,  pay  cash  for  all  items  under  $1,000  obtained  in  the  United  States. 
This  saves  a  great  amount  of  red  tape  and  makes  for  administrative  flexibilitv. 

Australia  is  providing  reciprocal  aid  to  the  United  States  forces  in  a  generous 
and  courageous  spirit.  Today  we  are  getting  goods  and  services  from  Australia 
under  reciprocal  aid  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  day — and  this  from  a  country 
of  only  7,000,000  people.  Australia  put  100,000,000  pounds,  that  is,  $323,000,000, 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  in  its  budget  for  reciprocal  aid  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1944,  but  its  constantly  increasing  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
are  running  in  excess  of  this  amount.  Total  Australian  expenditures  for  re¬ 
ciprocal  aid  up  to  December  31,  1943 — based  on  figures  supplied  bv  the  Australian 
Treasury — were  over  112,000,000  pounds  or  approximately  $362,000,000.  The 
split-up  by  categories  is  as  follows: 


1.  Stores  and  provisions _  $95,  121,  126 

2.  Technical  equipment _ .t _  8,  228,  635 

3.  Motor  transport _ * _  31,  478,  666 

4.  Aircraft  stores  and  equipment _  35.  441,  8  9 

5.  General  stores -  - -  43,  371,  448 

6.  Transportation  and  communication _  28,  926,  414  „ 

7.  Shipping _ _  23,  280,  157 

8.  Works,  buildings,  and  hirings _  92,  990,  163 

9.  Miscellaneous _  3,  526,  175 


Total _  362,  364,  683 


I  have  used  the  going  rate  of  exchange,  $3.23  to  the  pound,  to  estimate  the 
reciprocal  aid  we  have  received.  Actually  much  more  has  been  received  than 
could  be  bought  with  -$362,000,000  in  this  country.  For  example,  the  wool 
blankets  we  get  in  Australia — we  expect  to  get  a  million  blankets — cost  $2.64. 
The  same  item  costs  $7.67  here,  approximately  three  times  as  much.  Many  of  the 
biggest  food  items  cost  only  half  as  much  in  Australia  as  they  do  here.  I  won’t 
belabor  the  point,  but  I  do  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  we  are  actually 
getting  substantially  more  goods  and  services  than  the  dollar  figures  indicate. 

Just  what  these  dollar  figures  do  mean  in  terms  of  actual  goods  and  services 
can  best  be  seen  if  we  take  a  look  at  the  types  of  goods  and  services  we  are  getting. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  Australia  furnishes  under  reverse  lend-lease. 
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The  quartermaster  receives  over  90  percent  of  the  food  required  for  American 
forces  in  the  southwest  Pacific,  and  in  addition  receives  large  quantities  which 
are  supplied  to  Admiral  Halsey’s  forces.  The  quartermaster  receives  apples, 
apricots,  asparagus,  bacon,  bananas,  beans,  beef,  beets,  biscuits,  cheese,  cherries, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  cocoa,  coffee,  corn,  cream,  cucumbers,  currants,  and  so  on  for 
the  other  23  letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  gets  knives,  forks,  and  spoons;  kitchen 
equipment  of  every  kind;  horses  and  harnesses;  clothing  of  all  sorts' — shirts, 
trousers,  socks,  gloves,  hats,  nurses’  garments;  soap  and  toothpaste  and  razor 
blades;  machetes;  paints  and  lacquers  and  brushes  of  all  kinds;  insecticides  and 
disinfectants  and  sprayers  to  use  them;  gas  and  oil  drums;  hand  tools  of  all 
kinds;  packing  cases  and  caskets;  blankets  and  shoes — we  expect  to  get  over  a 
million  pairs  of  shoes  this  year  from  Australia;  trawlers  and  launches  and  ketches 
and  anything  else  on  the  coast  of  Australia  that  can  float  and  will  be  used  to  run 
supplies  in  and  around  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain. 

Our  ordnance  receives  the  assembly  and  servicing  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  under 
reciprocal  aid.  It  receives  ammunition  boxes;  water,  bomb,  and  other  types  of 
trailers;  machine  tools  of  various  kinds;  hand  tools;  tires  and  tubes  of  various 
sizes;  recapping  and  repairing  of  tires;  parachutes  for  fragmentation  bombs; 
fire-control  instruments  of  all  kinds;  hand  grenades;  motor-vehicle  spare  parts 
and  tools  of  all  kinds;  and  all  sorts  of  little  things  that  make  equipment  move 
when  it  gets  stuck  10,000  miles  away  from  home. 

The  Medical  Corps  receives  hospitals,  hospital  trains,  hospital  laundries,  and 
hospitalization  in  Australian  civilian  hospitals;  beds  and  bedding,  kitchen  and 
mess  equipment;  stretchers  and  dressings.  By  and  large,  Australia  is  not  a 
producer  of  drugs;  she  is  an  importer  from  Britain  and  ourselves.  But  when  we 
needed  some  drug  or  other,  it  was  willingly  made  available  to  us  within  the  limits 
of  Australia’s  capacity  to  supply  from  its  dwindling  stores. 

The  Engineers  have  received  airfields,  barracks,  and  office  buildings;  observa¬ 
tion  and  control  towers;  hutments  and  warehousing  facilities;  sewage,  water,  and 
electrical  utilities;  wharves,  jetties,  and  docks;  administration  and  operations 
buildings;  laundries  and  workshops  of  all  kinds.  They  have  received  earth-moving 
equipment;  power-control  units,  angle  dozers,  cranes,  rollers  and  scrapers,  con¬ 
crete  mixers  and  cement;  steel  and  steel  rods;  water  tanks;  poles,  posts,  and  logs; 
timber  and  timber  saws;  refrigeration  equipment  of  all  kinds;  insulators,  trans¬ 
formers;  engines;  fire  extinguishers;  pumps;  rope,  including  wire  rope;  barbed 
wire,  wire  netting;  spare  parts  of  all  kinds. 

It  might  be  well  to  anticipate  right  here  a  question  that  quite  naturally  arises 
from  the  list  of  installations  the  engineers  have  received — what  does  Australia 
include  as  reverse  lend-lease  for  the  installations  they  furnish  us?  They  do  the 
only  practical  thing  they  can — they  enter  on  their  books  the  construction  cost  of 
the  facilities  when  they  build  an  airdrome  or  barracks  at  our  request  and  the 
rental  charge  they  must  pay  the  owners  of  an  office  building  when  they  arrange 
for  a  lease  of  the  building  for  our  account.  In  other  words,  the  sums  entered 
on  the  reverse  lend-lease  account  for  facilities  are  simply  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  expenditures,  just  as  figures  on  direct  lend-lease  represent  United  States 
expenditures. 

The  Signal  Corps  receives  telpehone,  telegraph,  and  cable  services  throughout 
Australia,  in  addition  to  installation  services  for  radio  stations,  switchboard 
rooms,  telegraph  circuits,  and  telephone  lines.  It  has  received  transmitters  and 
receivers,  battery  chargers,  capacitors,  transformers,  resistors,  wire  and  cable, 
pole  line  hardware,  tools,  meteorological  balloons,  tubes,  and  batteries.  The 
American  forces  who  landed  on  the  Admiralty  Islands  undoubtedly  reported 
their  victory  with  Australian-made  signal  equipment. 

The  Special  Services  Section  receives  the  printing  of  the  southwest  Pacific 
edition  of  Yank  Magazine  which  is  called  “Yank  Down  Under.”  It  also  receives 
baseballs  and  baseball  equipment,  boxing  gloves,  footballs,  volley  balls,  books, 
radios  and  tubes,  and  phonograph  records. 

The  Transportation  Corps  receives  rail,  air,  motor,  and  water  transportation 
services,  including  freight,  port  and  harbor  charges,  stevedoring,  and  wharf 
handling  charges.  Incidentally,  transportation  is  severely  rationed  and  civilian 
travel  is  limited  to  essential  trips.  It  receives  repairs  to  ships  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  It  receives  anchors  and  anchor  chains;  lifeboats,  life  rafts,  and  dinghies; 
smal1  marine  engines;  pumps;  manila,  sisal,  and  wire  rope;  life  belts  and  jackets; 
mattresses;  tools;  glue  and  paint;  barges,  surf  boats,  launches,  tugs,  and  other 
boats. 

The  United  States  Air  Corps,  that  is,  the  Fifth  Air  Force,  receives  repair  and 
overhaul  facilities  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  its  record  of  keeping  a 
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higher  percentage  of  planes  in  the  air  than  any  other  theater.  The  Fifth  Air 
Force  has  received  aircraft,  aircraft  parts,  tools,  and  maintenance  supplies; 
thousands  of  such  miscellaneous  items  as  caneite;  cable  of  all  types,  cleaning 
compounds  and  chamicals;  photographic  materials;  cord  for  opening  parachute 
packs,  fire  extinguishers,  launches,  and  cruisers  for  rescue  work;  dopes  and  paints; 
machines  and  machine  and  hand  tools;  gas  and  oil  drums;  oxygen  and  acetylene; 
hose  of  all  types;  flying  jackets  and  jungle  kits;  air  mattresses;  screws  and  nuts; 
pumps;  belly  tanks  for  various  types  of  planes. 

Our  South  Pacific  forces  under  Admiral  Halsey  have  received  large  quantities 
of  foodstuffs  from  Australia.  Every  effort  is  made  to  supplement  New  Zealand’s 
agricultural  production.  In  addition,  Australia  has  furnished  many  other  items 
to  our  South  Pacific  forces,  the  largest  in  terms  of  tonnage  being  coal  and  cement. 

It  would  take  all  day  to  give  you  a  complete  list  of  the  items  we  have  received 
from  Australia  under  reverse  lend-lease — printing  charges,  rehabilitation  and  rest 
areas,  officers  clubs,  Red  Cross  installations,  and  so  on.  To  illustrate  this,  I 
brought  with  me  a  document  that  lists  all  the  items  we  have  received.  As  you 
can  see,  it  contains  many  hundred  pages  with  a  dozen  or  so  items  on  every  page. 
Some  of  the  items  we  have  received  in  substantial  numbers  and  some  in  extremely 
small  quantities,  maybe  only  one  or  two.  But  even  these  small  items  were  often 
very  important  for  they  usually  came  when  we  needed  them  badly  and  needed  them 
too  quickly  to  place  a  requisition  upon  the  United  States.  This  report  I  have  with 
me  is  compiled  every  3  months  and  sent  into  the  War  Department  for  use  in  plan¬ 
ning  supplies  for  the  United  States  Army.  The  more  we  and  the  other  theaters 
get  in  the  field,  the  less  is  the  call  on  United  States  production,  and  on  shipping. 
As  the  report  is  a  confidential  document,  I  cannot  insert  it  in  the  record,  but  I 
have  brought  it  with  me  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  very  wide  variety  of  items  we 
are  receiving  on  reciprocal  aid  from  the  Australians. 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  our  Army 
in  Australia  to  receive  several  items  on  reverse  lend-lease  direct  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tea  and  cocoa,  Hessian  cloth  calico,  canvas,  and  a  few  other  items 
that  are  available  in  parts  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  Australia  will  be 
shipped  direct  to  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area  on  reverse 
lend-lease  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  asks  whether  we  give  the  Australians  more 
under  lend-lease  or  whether  they  give  us  more  under  reverse  lend-lease,  and  some 
pretty  curious  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question  at  times.  Roughly,  I’d 
say  that,  as  of  December  31,  1943,  we  had  given  Australia  under  lend-lease  about 
twice  as  much  as  they  had  furnished  us  on  reverse  lend-lease.  But  for  the  last 
few  months  and  as  of  the  present  time,  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  are  about 
equal.  But  no  particular  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  comparison,  and 
it  may  even  be  very  misleading.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  20  times  as  many 
people  as  Australia.  On  the  other  hand,  Australia  has  only  1  big  customer,  and 
we  have  a  large  number,  of  which  Australia  is  by  no  means  the  largest.  More¬ 
over,  a  comparison  of  figures  based  on  conversion  of  currencies  at  the  official  rate 
of  exchange,  ignores  differences  in  prices  and  in  purchasing  power,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred. 

Taking  a  little  different  approach  to  this  problem,  lend-lease  expenditures,  as 
Mr.  Crowley  has  pointed  out  to  the  committee,  constitute  14  percent  of  our  total 
war  expenditures,  while  reverse  lend-lease  constitutes  18  percent  of  Australia’s 
war  expenditures.  The  production  facilities  of  the  two  countries,  I  believe,  are 
about  equally  directed  to  producing  war  supplies,  and  pretty  much  the  same 
proportion  of  the  total  national  income  is  devoted  to  the  war  effort.  What  is 
significant  is  that  the  resources  of  both  Nations  are  being  utilized  most  effectively 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  not  a  question  of  benefiting  one  Nation 
more  than  another,  but  of  hitting  the  enemy  as  hard  as  we  can. 

I  never  did  think  much  of  trying  to  figure  out  who  was  getting  the  best  of  a 
square  deal,  and  I  am  not  going  to  pursue  this  comparison  any  further.  Obviouslv 
the  Japs  are  getting  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  Mho  is  getting  the  best  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  I  don’t  know,  but  one  can’t  say  less  than  this:  Australia — within  the  limits 
of  its  manpower  and  materials  is  doing  what  it  reasonably  can  'for  the  United 
States  and  is  carrying  out  the  job  of  supplying  reciprocal  aid  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  courageous  ally  and  a  good  friend. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  think  one  can  find  a  better  example  of  cooperation  between  two 
sovereign  states  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  than  the  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend- 
lease  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Australia.  It  is  mutual  aid  in 
the  truest  sense.  Let  me  show  you  how  this  works  out  in  actual  practice. 
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By  and  large,  Australia  is  feeding  our  troops  out  there.  In  1944  we  will  receive 
between  $150,000,000  and  $200,000,000  worth  of  food  from  Australia.  We  have 
a  firm  commitment  for  over  250,000,000  pounds  of  meat;  we  expect  to  get  more. 
There’ll  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  items. 
But  this  food  isn’t  there  ready  and  waiting  to  be  shipped  to  the  troops  in  the 
islands.  It  has  to  be  grown  and  it  has  to  be  canned  or  dehydrated  and  it  has  to 
be  packed  and  shipped.  That  is  where  we  come  in.  We  have  agricultural  experts 
with  the  United  States  Army  in  Australia  who  help  plan  the  crops  to  be  grown. 
Under  lend-lease  we  furnish  the  seed  for  many  of  the  crops  and  many  of  the 
agricultural  implements  to  help  raise  them.  We  also  have  experts  on  canning 
and  dehydration,  and  we  have  supplied  canning  and  dehydration  machinery  and 
tin  plate  to  carry  out  the  program.  The  excellent  relations  that  our  subsistence 
representatives  have  with  the  Australians  is  a  great  tribute  to  their  tact  and  to 
the  Australian  desire  to  cooperate  and  feed  our  troops. 

Take  a  few  other  items:  We  send  carbons  to  Australia  on  lend-lease  and  our 
Signal  Corps  get  batteries  on  reverse  lend-lease.  The  saving  in  shipping  is  tre¬ 
mendous — shipping  carbons  takes  about  one-fifth  the  space  of  shipping  batteries — 
and  it  is  made  all  the  more  so  by  the  fact  that  batteries  have  a  very  limited  life,  a 
substantial  portion  of  which  would  be  used  up  in  the  long  trans-Pacific  voyage 
with  all  the  delays  that  go  with  it. 

We  furnish  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  drums  and  we  get  the  steel 
drums  in  return.  These  drums  are  used  by  practically  all  of  our  Services  right 
through  from  the  Air  Corps  to  Chemical  Warfare. 

We  furnish  cotton  fabric,  carbon  black,  and  some  chemicals;  the  British  supply 
the  rubber,  and  we  receive  finished  tires  and  tubes.  In  1944  Australia  plans  to 
furnish  us  with  approximately  40  percent  of  its  total  production  of  tires  and  tubes 
and  thus  help  alleviate  the  tire  shortage  here.  Australia  also  has  a  large  army  and 
air  force  of  its  own  to  keep  in  tires,  so  that  military  demands  for  tires  there  leave 
very  few  for  even  the  most  essential  civilian  needs. 

We  furnish  expansion  valves  on  lend-lease  and  get  refrigeration  equipment  on 
reverse  lend-lease.  This  refrigeration  equipment  has  been  extremely  important 
in  supplying  troops  in  the  jungles  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain. 

We  have  supplied  engines  and  obtained  small  ships  of  all  kinds.  Australia’s 
program  to  build  landing  craft,  barges,  tugboats,  etc.,  is  vital  to  our  operations 
in  the  islands  leading  northward.  Australia  has  embarked  on  a  program  amount¬ 
ing  to  some  $40,000,000,  to  which  the  highest  priority  has  been  assigned.  Already 
substantial  deliveries  have  been  made  to  our  forces,  but  details  must  be  withheld 
for  security  reasons. 

We  have  supplied  lasts  and  obtained  shoes.  We  have  supplied  materials  of 
various  sorts  and  obtained  aircraft  belly  tanks.  I  could  cite  many  other  examples 
to  show  that  this  program  is  truly  one  of  mutual  aid,  but  one  more  should  suffice. 
We  furnish  bearings,  and  in  return  Australia  produces  earth-moving  equipment 
and  constructs  airdromes  and  other  works  essential  to  operations  in  the  theater. 
General  Casey,  General  MacArthur’s  chief  engineer,  works  out  with  the  Australian 
authorities  the  total  requirements — both  United  States  and  Australian — of  earth- 
moving  equipment  so  that  the  operations  planned  bv  the  staff  can  be  executed. 
They  then  allocate  these  requirements  between  the  United  States  and  Australia 
for  supply.  What  is  needed  from  the  United  States,  General  Casey  requisitions 
on  San  Francisco.  Production  is  planned  for  the  remainder  in  Australia  and  we 
furnish  under  lend-lease  a  few  of  the  components  such  as  bearings.  This  is  a  joint 
Australian-American  program  from  the  time  the  plans  are  laid  right  through  the 
time  that  Australian  and  American  flyers  take  off  from  the  same  airfield. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  program  of  mutual  aid,  the  Army’s  job  of  screening 
Australia’s  lend-lease  requirements — it  is  done  in  conjunction  with  a  competent 
and  cooperative  Foreign  Economic  Administration  mission  in  Australia — has  been 
placed  in  the  Office  of  the  General  Purchasing  Agent.  As  you  no  doubt  know, 
nothing  comes  to  Australia  under  lend-lease  that  does  not  have  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur’s  approval  as  an  essential  part  of  the  military  program.  Authority  to 
approve  lend-lease  requisitions  for  General  MacArthur  has  been  delegated  to  the 
General  Purchasing  Agent  under  the  supervision  of  Major  General  Marshall.  We 
look  on  our  job  as  a  twofold  one.  First,  the  United  States  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  supply  anything  to  Australia  under  lend-lease  that  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  over-all  military  program.  And  to  accomplish  that  result,  we  do  not 
approve  anything  that  we,  in  consultation  with  our  technical  services  out  there, 
do  not  consider  truly  essential.  Our  second,  and  equally  important  task,  is  to 
help  the  Australians  actually  get  the  items  that  they  need  to  fight  the  Japs  side 
by  side  with  our  own  men  and  the  items  they  need  to  produce  the  supplies  we 
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are  getting  under  reverse  lend-lease.  We  work  in  close  contact  with  the  Australian 
authorities  on  these  matters,  and  American  officers  are  sent  back  here  from  time 
to  time  to  help  get  items  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  Australia  and  our  forces. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  reciprocal-aid  side  of  the  picture  for  just  a  moment 
more.  At  first  we  all  had  the  usual  growing  pains  that  go  with  starting  a  new 
system  of  supply.  It  was  much  easier  to  send  a  supply  requisition  by  radio  to 
the  United  States.  But  we  soon  learned  that  supplies  procured  in  Australia  save 
American  dollars  and  American  shipping  space.  And  we  learned,  too,  that  sup¬ 
plies  could  often  be  obtained  quicker  in  Australia.  Now  the  services  are  100  per¬ 
cent  sold  on  getting  everything  they  can  in  Australia,  and  it  is  a  safe  bet  that 
they  don’t  requisition  on  the  United  States  for  anything  that  can  be  procured  in 
Australia. 

Indeed,  we  have  to  act  as  a  brake  the  other  way  nowadays.  Australia  has  about 
reached  the  end  of  its  rope  as  far  as  available  manpower  is  concerned.  If  we  take 
more  of  one  item,  we  are  going  to  get  less  of  another.  Our  problem  in  Australia 
today  is  to  ask  for  only  those  items  which  it  is  really  important  that  we  get  there. 
We  must  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  Australian  manpower  by  concentrating 
on  items  that  save  huge  quantities  of  shipping  space,  such  as  steel  drums  and  food, 
or  that  are  critical  here,  such  as  tires  and  tubes  and  landing  craft,  or  that  have  a 
short  life,  such  as  batteries. 

Manpower  in  Australia  is  a  lot  tighter  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  people  in  uniform  than  we  do.  They  have  had  to  put 
manpower  in  new  industries  that  didn’t  exist  before  the  war.  They  have  a  large 
Allied  Army  to  supply.  Indeed,  the  manpower  situation  has  now  reached  a 
“robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul”  stage.  The  Australian  War  Cabinet  has  just 
ordered  one  Australian  department  to  make  20,000  men  available  for  other 
industries,  particularly  agriculture  and  forestry.  Many  very  important  projects 
will  be  hit  by  this  order,  but  food  and  timber  production  have  to  be  maintained 
at  all  costs.  That’s  what  I  meant  when  I  said  the  manpower  situation  has 
reached  the  stage  where,  if  we  get  more  of  one  item,  we  are  going  to  get  less  of 
another. 

I  do  not  think  I  overstate  the  case,  or  let  my  enthusiasm  for  the  job  the  Austra¬ 
lians  are  doing  run  away  with  me,  if  I  say  that  Australia  is  giving  this  country 
reciprocal  aid  in  a  broad  and  generous  spirit.  The  days  ahead  will  create  grave 
problems  for  them  and  for  us  whose  job  it  is  to  get  supplies  there.  It  is  no  mili¬ 
tary  secret  to  say  that  more  and  more  troops  are  going  to  the  Pacific  and  that  this 
movement  will  be  accelerated  if  and  when  Germany  collapses.  This  will  create 
an  ever-increasing  supply  problem  in  Australia.  I  am  confident,  however,  that, 
within  the  limits  of  their  men  and  materials,  Australia  will  supply  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  Pacific  with  all  the  supplies  and  assistance  that  it  can  and  will 
not  stop  until  the  Japs  lay  down  their  guns. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN 

ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  AND  OSCAR  COX,  GENERAL 

COUNSEL,  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION— Resumed 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Crowley,  da  you  wish  to  make  a  further 
statement? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Jonkman  was  questioning  you,  Mr.  Crowley, 
at  the  last  meeting  when  we  adjourned.  If  there  are  any  members  of 
the  committee  who  would  like  to  ask  you  any  further  questions,  they 
may  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Crowley 
one  or  two  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Crowley,  I  dislike  to  bring  this  matter  up 
as  we  have  had  such  a  pleasant  statement  by  Colonel  Eddy,  but  over 
the  week  end  I  read  an  article  in  the  Times-Herald  by  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  and  I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to  one  or  two  items  in 
that  statement  and  find  out  if  they  are  correct.  He  says: 
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In  the  case  of  England,  some  of  the  planes  have  been  traced,  and  it  has  been 
discovered  that  some  of  the  very  transports  that  were  taken  off  American  lines 
were  shipped  to  England  under  lend-lease;  once  they  arrived  there,  the  military 
paint  was  removed,  seats  were  reinstalled,  and  they  went  into  commercial  opera¬ 
tion  on  domestic  British  air  lines. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  statement  is  correct? 

Mr.  Crowley.  1  do  not  know  the  facts  offhand,  but  I  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  this  report.  I  think  that  is  something  for  the  military 
authorities.  We  will  get  a  statement  for  you  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Thank  you. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  Regarding  Article  by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  in  Washington 
Times-Herald,  March  5,  1944 

Mr.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  March  5,  1944,  made 
the  following  assertion: 

“English,  Canadian,  and  Dutch  air  lines — using,  equipment  which  we  have 
turned  over  to  them- — are  expanding  their  operations. 

“In  the  case  of  England,  some  of  the  planes  have  been  traced  and  it  has  been 
discovered  that  some  of  the  very  transports  that  were  taken  from  American  lines 
were  shipped  to  England  under  lend-lease;  once  they  arrived  there  the  military 
paint  was  removed,  seats  were  reinstalled,  and  they  went  into  commercial  opera¬ 
tion  on  domestic  British  air  lines.” 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  All  the  planes  taken  by  the  Air  Transport  Command  of 
the  United  States  Army  from  American  air  lines  have  been  used  by  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command.  None  was  transferred  to  any  foreign  government,  and  those 
planes  no  longer  needed  by  the  Army  are  being  turned  back  to  the  air  lines. 

Mr.  Lewis’  assertion  that  English  air  lines  are  expanding  their  operations  with 
lend-lease  planes  is  not  true.  There  are  no  private  civilian  air  lines  presently 
operating  in  the  United  Kingdom.  All  air  lines  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
British  Air  Ministry  and  are  used  for  military  purposes. 

The  British  have  obtained  transport  planes  from  the  United  States  both  under 
cash  purchase  and  under  lend-lease.  Three  clippers  formerly  operated  by  Pan- 
American  Airlines  were  purchased  by  the  British.  British  airplane  factories  have 
concentrated  on  the  production  of  bombers  and  pursuits,  and  have  turned  out  few 
transports.  The  British  have,  therefore,  been  faced  with  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  requirements  for  both  military  and  essential  civilian  transports  almost  entirely 
from  United  States  production.  American  transport  planes,  assigned  to  British 
military  air  lines,  have  thus  played  an  important  role  in  the  war  effort  by  main¬ 
taining  communications  within  the  British  Isles  as  well  as  with  the  outside  world 
at  a  time  when  surface  passenger  transportation  was  severely  restricted  by  military 
operations. 

*****:*:* 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Further  on  in  the  article  he  says: 

As  for  the  Dutch,  they  have  succeeded  in  effecting  the  most  amazing  coup  of  all. 

A  year  ago  the  subsidized  Dutch  air  line,  K.  L.  M.,  persuaded  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment — through  Assistant  Secretary  Adolph  Berle — to  let  them  start  an  air  line 
operation  from  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Venezuela,  in  direct  and  parallel  competition  with 
Pan  American. 

They  had  four  Douglas  transports,  which  they  had  paid  for,  and  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  in  Washington  then  gave  them  two  of  the  air  liners  that 
had  been  taken  away  from  our  domestic  airlines  after  we  entered  the  war. 

They  established  a  freight  rate  of  23  cents  a  pound,  while  Pan  American  says 
it  cannot  possibly  carry  freight  for  less  than  26  cents  a  pound.  The  difference 
lies  in  costs  of  operation,  and  the  fact  that  K.  L.  M.  is  Subsidized. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  statement  is  correct? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  check  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Lewis  further  asserted  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  March  5,  1944: 

“As  for  the  Dutch,  they  have  succeeded  in  effecting  the  most  amazing  coup 
of  all. 
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“A  year  ago  the  subsidized  Dutch  airline,  K.  L.  M.,  persuaded  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment — through  Assistant  Secretary  Adolf  Berle — to  let  them  start  an  air-line 
operation  from  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Venezuela.  *  *  * 

“They  had  four  Douglas  transports,  which  they  had  paid  for,  and  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  in  Washington  then  gave  them  two  of  the  air  liners  that 
had  been  taken  away  from  our  domestic  air  lines  after  we  entered  the  war.” 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  No  air  liners  taken  from  our  domestic  air  lines  by  the 
United  States  Army  have  been  assigned  to  K.  L.  M. 

In  the  spring  of  1943  two  new  standard  Army  Lockheed  Lodestar  C-60  planes 
were  transferred,  for  cash,  to  the  Netherlands  Government  under  “cash  reim¬ 
bursable”  lend-lease.  These  planes  were  applied  against  the  balance  of  transport 
planes  due  the  Netherlands  Government  on  cash-purchase  contracts  placed  in 
the  United  States ‘before  the  fall  of  Java. 

The  two  planes  were  originally  assigned  to  the  Netherlands  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  laborers  and  other  personnel  from  Barbados  and  other 
West  Indian  points  to  Curacao,  where  they  were  needed  for  the  construction  of  a 
100-octane  gasoline  refinery  and  a  dock  for  tankers.  At  that  time,  water  trans¬ 
portation  for  these  construction  personnel  was  difficult  to  obtain  because  shipping 
space  was  tight  and  the  Caribbean  was  still  infested  .with  German  submarines. 
The  planes  were  also  needed  to  carry  to  Curacao  navy  and  army  men  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  stores,  such  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  which  water  transport 
was  not  available. 

After  the  construction  projects  in  Curacao  were  completed,  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  fall  of  1943  obtained  permission  from  the  United  States  Government 
to  lend  one  of  the  planes,  for  a  few  months,  to  the  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  (K.  L.  M.) 
to  take  the  place  of  one  of  their  regular  planes  which  had  been  damaged  and  could 
not  be  quickly  repaired.  This  plane  was  necessary  to  maintain  essential  com¬ 
munications  in  the  area. 

In  February  of  1944  the  Dutch  Government  requested  permission  to  use  the 
two  Lockheed  Lodestar  planes  to  ease  the  shortage  of  air-transport  facilities 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  This  permission  was 
granted  on  condition  that  (1)  the  planes  would  not  be  placed  in  the  service  of 
the  K.  L.  M.,  and  (2)  that  they  be  used  only  to  carry  Government  officials  and 
military  and  oil-refinery  personnel  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dutch 
West  Indies. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Right  along  the  same  line,  Mr.  Crowley,  I  have  a 
statement  before  the  committee  in  this  article  from  the  Reader’s  Digest 
of  the  issue  of  August  1943,  written  by  Senator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney, 
United  States  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who,  I  think,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  friend  of  lend-lease  and  a  friend  of  the  administration,  but 
he  writes  an  article  in  the  Reader’s  Digest  of  which  I  shall  read  a 
portion.  This  came  to  me  through  my  correspondence,  people  asking 
me  questions  about  it  which  I  have  been  unable  to  answer. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  Reader’s  Digest  of  August  1943,  starting  at 
page  40  [reading]: 

Recently  Congress  voted  almost  unanimously  to  extend  for  another  year  the 
life  of  lend-lease.  We  did  that  because  Congress  knows  that  whatever  success 
our  allies  gain  is  our  success,  and  because  we  are  determined  to  use  every  available 
means  to  speed  victory. 

But  lend-lease,  which  was  created  by  Congress  as  a  war  measure  has  become  a 
gigantic  financial  instrument  of  the  Executive  by  which,  without  the  advice  or 
consent  of  Congress,  the  global  shape  of  things  to  come  is  being  prepared.  Con¬ 
gress  has  appropriated  $18,000,000,000  for  lend-lease.  But  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  for  other  purposes,  some  fifty  additional  billions  have  been 
transferred  to  this  agency  by  Executive  order. 

What  is  ominous  is  that  this  vast  operation  and  its  final  settlement  may  be 
used  for  purposes  on  which  Congress  has  never  been  allowed  to  vote  or  the  people 
to  voice  their  opinions.  The  President,  in  the  final  accounting,  can  accept  repay¬ 
ment  in  kind  or  in  property — or  he  can  also  write  off  the  whole  bill,  in  exchange 
for  “any  direct  or  indirect  benefit  to  the  United  States  which  he  deems  satis¬ 
factory.” 

How  far  the  President  can  go  in  making  international  political  use  of  these 
American  billions  can  be  gathered  from  article  VII  of  the  agreement  which  the 
Executive  signs,  with  every  recipient  nation.  That  article  provides  that  the 
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final  settlement  of  this  debt  to  us  shall  be  such  “as  to  promote  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  economic  relations  and  the  betterment  of  world- wide  economic  relations; 
to  further  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in  international 
commerce,  and  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers;  and  in  general 
to  promote  the  attainment  of  the  economic  objectives  set  forth  in  the  joint  dec¬ 
laration  made  on  August  14,  1941,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

That  article  was  never  submitted  to  Congress. 

And  then,  something  which  is  rather  significant  which  we  did  not 
know  about: 

It  has  been  disavowed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate.  Nonetheless,  it  pledges  American  resources  for  the  world¬ 
wide  enforcement  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  whatever  else  the  Executive  may 
decree. 

This  committee,  Mr.  Crowley,  as  I  sense  the  sentiment,  feels  that 
lend-lcase  is  not  intended  primarily  for  that  kind  of  unique  assault 
and  adventure  all  over  the  globe,  but  was  intended  primarily  as  a  war 
measure  and  as  a  measure  for  advancing  the  war  with  lend-lease.  We 
would  like  to  have  your  explanation  of  that  article,  which  was  written 
by  Senator  O’Mahoney  and  which  has  been  published  in  a  magazine 
with  over  3,000,000  subscribers  or  readers. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  put  something  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  will  not  ask  your  comments  on  it  now. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  could  not  comment  on  it  now,  but  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  look  into. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Senator  O’Mahoney’s  Article  in  Reader’s  Digest 

In  the  Reader’s  Digest  for  August  1943  Senator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahonev  stated 
that  “Congress  has  appropriated  $18,000,000,000  for  lend-lease.  But  from 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  other  purposes,  some  fifty  additional  billions 
have  been  transferred  to  this  agency  by  Executive  order.” 

This  statement,  like  others  which  I  have  commented  on  during  these  hearings, 
seems  to  be  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  character  and  use  of  lend-lease 
funds.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  how  these  appropriation 
statutes  operate  in  order  to  clear  up  such  misapprehensions. 

First,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  no  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
other  purposes  have  been  transferred  to  the  agencies  administering  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act — the  Lend-Lease  Administration  and  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

The  Congress  has  made  available  to  the  President,  for  direct  lend-lease  use, 
funds  totaling -$24,683,629,000.  In  addition,  acts  appropriating  funds  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  have  provided  for  transfer  of  articles  and  services 
under  lend-lease,  obtained  from  such  appropriations,  with  a  maximum  value  of 
$35,970,000,000.  The  Congress  has  also  authorized,  with  certain  limitations, 
the  leasing  of  naval  ships  and  of  merchant  ships  constructed  with  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Maritime  Commission. 

The  transfer  authorizations  do  not  provide  for  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the 
agency  administering  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  They  provide  only  for  the  transfer  of 
articles  or  services  to  lend-lease  countries.  The  authorizations  represent  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount,  and  they  do  not  mean  that  transfers  up  to  that  amount  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  made. 

In  connection  with  the  transfer  authorization  provision  in  a  War  Department 
appropriation  bill,  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  made  the  following 
statement: 

“This  provision  is  in  the  interest  of  prompt  and  effective  utilization  of  the  de¬ 
fense  articles  to  be  produced  with  these  funds  in  whatever  theater  of  action  or  by 
whatever  nation  they  can  the  most  effectively  be  used  against  the  common  enemy. 
It  does  not  relax  the  requirements  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  as  to  an  accounting  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  to  which  the  material  is  furnished  and  the  United  States  nor  as 
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to  the  agreements  between  them  and  the  United  States  respecting  the  defense 
articles.  It  does  mean  that  in  placing  orders  for  procurements  it  is  not  necessary 
in  advance  to  allocate  the  amounts  for  the  account  of  lend-lease  and  keep  those 
procurement  funds  separate  from  procurement  funds  for  our  own  account.  The 
determination  as  to  use  and  allocation  will  be  made  after  procurement  and  all  other 
provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  will  be  as  applicable  as  though  the  funds  had 
been  appropriated  specifically  in  lend-lease  appropriation  titles.  All  of  the  benefits 
of  flexibility  for  use  are  attained  without  loss  of  any  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act.” 

Total  lend-lease  aid  provided  to  our  allies  to  December  31,  1943,  amounted  to 
approximately  $20,000,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  fifteen  billions  came  from  the 
appropriations  to  the  President.  The  remaining  five  billions  came  from  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Maritime  Commission. 

No  funds  have  been  expended  for  lend-lease  aid  except  those  specifically  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Congress  for  that  purpose.  The  only  Executive  orders  concerning 
such  funds  are  those  delegating  first  to  the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administrator,  powers  conferred  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  There  have  been  no  Executive  orders  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  transfers  under  lend-lease  of  articles  or  services  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Lend-lease  appropriations  and  transfer  authorizations  have  been  made  by 
Congress  in  such  volume  as  to  enable  us  to  devote  our  resources  to  winning  the 
war  in  the  most  effective  and  speedy  manner.  To  January  1,  1944,  only  one-third 
of  all  the  funds  appropriated  for  lend-lease  purposes  had  been  expended.  We 
have  had  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  all  lend-lease  activities.  We  do  everything 
possible  to  make  certain  that  every  lend-lease  shipment  will  directly  speed  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  fact  that  article  VII  of  the  master  lend-lease 
agreements  “was  never  submitted  to  Congress.  It  has  been  disavowed  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  None¬ 
theless,  it  pledges  American  resources  for  the  world-wide  enforcement  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  whatever  else  the  Executive  may  decree.”  Article  VII  does 
not  pledge  American  resources  for  anything.  It  states  certain  broad  principles  of 
post-war  economic  policy  and  assures  lend-lease  governments  that  the  United 
States  will  not  insist  on  a  settlement  contrary  to  these  principles. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  Senator  O’ Mahoney 
must  have  in  mind,  is  that  of  March  10,  1943,-  extending  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
Far  from  “disavowing”  article  VII  this  report  stated:  “Article  VII  indicates  the 
type  of  economic  action  which  may  be  contemplated.  It  is  not  a  commitment 
w'hich  binds  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  this  Government.  For  example, 
article  VII  does  not  authorize  the  reduction  of  tariffs  or  commit  the  United  States 
to  other  measures  which  under  the  Constitution  must  be  adopted  by  the  Congress 
or  by  either  branch  thereof.  So  far  as  action  by  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  conversations  under  article  VII  will  result  in  proposals 
of  policy  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  each  case  according  to  the  normal  course  of 
our  constitutional  procedure.  Nothing  in  section  3  (b)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
or  article  VII  of  the  Master  Lend-Lease  Agreements,  affects  the  way  in  which  this 
Government  will  decide  the  kinds  of  economic  action  it  will  take.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  Lend-Lease  Act  to  warrant  any 
general  post-war  commitments  or  post-wrar  policies  in  agreements  made  under 
the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.” 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  have  a  few  other  questions. 

On  these  pages  which  are  not  numbered,  I  notice  on  one  chart 
you  give  a  dollar  value  of  lend-lease  exports  for  a  long  list  of  countries, 
and  on  a  previous  chart  you  give  a  total  of  the  same  value  of  lend- 
lease  exports  for  all  countries  but  do  not  list  as  many  countries  in 
the  first  list  as  in  the  second.  I  wonder  why  that  was. 

Mr.  Cox.  Countries  to  which  lend-lease  exports  go,  for  example, 
may  be  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  example,  let  us  take  things 
that  go  into  the  construction  of  some  of  the  major  installations  in 
Ceylon.  The  United  Kingdom  is  responsible  for  the  supply  moving 
to  a  great  many  possessions;  we  would  not  look  to  Ceylon  to  sign 
a  separate  lend-lease  agreement  as  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Mr.  Mundt.  Well,  all  these  countries  appearing  in  the  chart  show 
the  designation  of  lend-lease  allotments  which  do  not  appear  on  the 
second  chart  showing  where  the  agreements  have  been  drawn.  Where 

g;reements  have  not  been  drawn  is  it  that  they  are  part  of  the  United 
ingdom? 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  no;  not  all  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  Surinam,  for 
example,  is  a  part  of  the  Dutch  Empire. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Mundt.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Over  the  week  end  I  read  every 
word  of  this  confidential  report  and  I  found  it  very  interesting  and 
informative  and  I  found  it  answered  many  of  the  questions  which 
we  asked  previously.  It  also  gave  rise  to  some  new  questions. 

I  want  to  read  this  statement  from  the  report  on  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  cannot  give  you  the  page  number  but  it  is  in  the  secret 
information.  It  reads  as  follows  [reading  confidential  information]: 

In  November  1943  it  was  agreed  that  capital  goods,  such  as  machine  tools, 
petroleum  refinery  equipment,  pneumatic  tools,  and  other  industrial  equipment, 
because  these  have  a  reasonably  long  life  and  would  probably  have  a  post¬ 
war  as  well  as  a  war  value,  would  no  longer  be  on  the  list  of  lend-lease  articles. 
Purchases  of  such  material  by  the  British  in  this  country  henceforth  will  be  paid 
for  in  cash  by  them.  Another  agreement  has  been  reviewed  whereby  Icelandic 
fish  heretofore  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  lend-lease  by  the  United  States 
will  be  removed  from  the  lend-lease  list. 

I  want  to  say  that  is  an  encouraging  development  and  I  feel  that  it 
was  justified. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Crowley  agrees  with  you. 

Mr.  Mundt,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  next  I  want  to  read  is  a  confidential  statement 
from  “Africa  3”  as  follows: 

Our  shipments  of  civilian  goods  to  French  Africa  in  recent  months  have  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  maintenance  of  essential  railways  and  port 
facilities;  machinery  and  parts  for  utility  plants;  tractors  and  other  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  glass  and  paper;  and  foodstuffs,  such  as  sugar  and  milk,  needed  to  sustain 
the  health  of  the  local  population  and  to  make  it  possible  for  it  to  mine  and 
pioduce  strategic  and  other  essential  supplies  to  aid  the  Allies’  war  effort. 

Restoration  of  the  industries  of  French  North  Africa  is  progressing.  For 
example,  we  are  assisting  in  getting  into  the  most  effective  production  an  iron 
mine  in  Ouenza  that  produces  high-grade  ore  needed  by  the  United  Nations. 
We  are  also  aiding  in  putting  back  into  production  the  phosphate  mines  that 
were  badly  damaged  during  the  fighting  in  Tunisia. 

As  a  result  of  the  rapid  revival  of  agriculture,  French  North  Africa  is  supplying 
substantial  amounts  of  foodstuffs,  especially  cereals  and  vegetables,  to  our  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  relationship  of  our  activities  is  going 
to  be  to  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  practically  a  projection  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Once  it  gets  under  way,  that  is  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  countries  which  have  been  captured,  like  Italy. 

Mr.  Crowley.  As  I  understand  it,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  operate 
only  after  the  period  of  military  control  has  ended  and  that  during 
the  military  period  the  F.  E.  A.  will  assist  the  Army  in  the  provision 
of  supplies  needed  as  a  matter  of  military  necessity  for  the  civilians 
in  any  liberated  area. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  am  wondering  why  this  kind  of  expenditure  would 
continue  under  lend-lease  once  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  becomes  operative. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  a  liberated  area  in  all  probability  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
will  function,  after  the  military  period  is  over.  However,  you  have 
some  border  line  cases  to  consider.  For  example,  in  Russia  today 
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some  of  the  cities  which  have  been  destroyed  are  directly  tied  in  with 
the  supply  lines  and  the  movements  of  troops  on  the  battle  front,  so 
even  if  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  set  up,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  Lend-Lease 
rather  than  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  We  do  not  think  any  one  can  answer 
definitely  what  the  situation  might  be  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Well,  here  we  have  a  case  where  French  Africa  has 
been  liberated.  A  civilian  government  was  set  up,  and  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  have  arrived  at  a  formula  that  you  can  tell  the  committee 
about  by  which  you  will  operate  in  the  future  when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
becomes  operative  which  will  determine  when  lend-lease  steps  out  of 
this  picture  in  the  matter  of  rehabilitation,  for  example,  when, 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  steps  in. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Certainly  it  has  always  been  my  intention,  Congress¬ 
man,  just  as  soon  as  the  Army  vacates  its  control  in  an  area,  that  we 
would  step  out  and  it  would  be  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  job  to  take  care  of  the 
emergency  relief  and  needs  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Mundt.  That  is  just  exactly  the  statement  I  hoped  you  would 
make,  because  it  seems  to  me  since  we  have  established  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
it  is  the  logical  function  of  that  organization  to  do  that  type  of  thing 
just  as  soon  as  the  military  period  is  over. 

Mr.  Ivee  (acting  chairman).  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Mundt? 

Mr.  Mundt.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  find  my  last  question  was  answered  by  the  information  furnished, 
so  you  will  not  have  to  answer  that.  I  will  move  on  to  another 
question. 

Do  you  have  total  costs?  Would  it  be  possible  in  connection  with 
the  farm-machinery  figures  which  you  are  preparing  for  me,  to  prepare 
a  chart,  something  similar  to  the  one  you  have  prepared  on  all  these 
other  implements,  wherein  you  show’  the  percentage  of  lend-lease  ex¬ 
ports  as  contrasted  with  the  total? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  do  that  and  will  furnish  it  for  you. 

(The  data  appear  on  p.  47). 

Mr.  Mundt.  And  could  you  also  prepare  a  chart  showing  your 
exports  in  percent  of  the  national  income?  That  type  of  chart  would 
be  very  illuminating.  I  wonder  if  you  could  prepare  a  similar  chart 
of  war  expenses  in  contrast  to  the  percentage  of  the  national  debt, 
showing  how  they  have  gone  up  in  the  various  countries,  listing  the 
same  countries  as  you  have  in  the  chart,  “War  expenditures  in  percent 
of  national  income.” 

It  seems  to  me  to  complete  the  picture  wre  should  show  how  the 
national  debts  of  the  various  countries  have  gone  up  in  comparison 
with  their  war  expenditures,  and  also  how  their  taxes  and  revenues 
have  gone  up.  Then  we  would  have  the  complete  picture  before  us. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  will  try  to  do  that,  but  as  you  will  realize.  wre  have 
questions  of  evaluation  to  consider  because  all  the  Government  debt 
structures  vary.  For  example,  you  could  not  reasonably  compare  a 
country  like  Russia  to  others  like  the  United  Kingdom  as  there  is  a 
completely  different  kind  of  a  problem  that  exists  in  the  two  places. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  do  not  believe  Russia  is  listed.  You  have  Canada, 
Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  Germany.  We  do  not 
care  about  the  enemy  countries  so  much,  but  in  regard  to  Canada, 
Australia,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  possibly  you 
can  do  that.  To  make  a  comparison  we  surely  need  those  other 
figures  in  regard  to  the  war  and  the  national  income. 
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Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  that  information. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Comparative  Public  Debt 

Evidence  was  presented  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  during  the 
hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  concerning  the  comparative  war 
expenditures  of  several  of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  gross  national  production  being  spent  for  war  purposes  affords  one  of 
the  best  measurements  of  the  war  effort  of  a  country.  Mr.  Mundt  asked  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  relate  the  gross  public  indebtedness  of  these  countries  to 
their  gross  national  production. 

The  following  table  states  the  gross  public  debt  of  the  Central  Government  as 
of  December  31,  1943,  as  a  percentage  of  the  estimated  gross  national  production 
during  1943: 


United  States _  89 

United  Kingdom _  204 

Canada _ , _ _  134 

Australia _  91 


If  the  debt  accumulated  before  the  war  is  disregarded  and  the  increase  in  the 
gross  national  debt  from  January  1,  1940,  through  December  31,  1943,  is  stated 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  production  during  1943,  the  following  results 
are  obtained: 


United  States _  67 

United  Kingdom _  111 

Canada _  60 

Australia _ : _ _ _  72 


The  relationship  between  public  indebtedness  and  gross  national  production  is 
a  useful  indication  of  the  financial  burden  which  the  war  effort  is  imposing  upon 
a  country  but  it  cannot  be  considered  a  final  measurement  of  this  burden.  A 
country  which  is  financing  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  its  current  ex¬ 
penditures  from  current  income  will  have  a  rapidly  rising  debt  while  a  country 
which  imposes  a  more  rigorous  taxation  system  will  show  a  relatively  slight 
increase  in  indebtedness.  Yet,  it  certainly  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  w'hich  is  paying  larger  current  taxes  is  making  a  lesser  financial  sacrifice 
than  the  population  which  is  paying  lower  taxes.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are 
sharp  variations  in  the  percent  of  1943  expenditures  which  were  financed  from 
current  income  (primarily  taxation) : 


United  States _ 39 

United  Kingdom _  51 

Canada _ 51 

Australia _  42 


If  central  government  taxation  during  1943  is  stated  as  a  percentage  of  the 
estimated  gross  national  product  during  1943  similar  results  are  obtained: 


United  States _  18 

United  Kingdom _ 31 

Canada _  28 

Australia _  24 


It  is  apparent  that  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  public  debt 
in  relation  to  productive  capacity  is  much  greater  than  in  the  United  States  or 
Australia  despite  the  fact  that  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  much  more 
rigorous  taxation  systems.  The  w'artime  increase  in  the  public  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  has  been  very  great  in  monetary  terms  but  in  proportion  to 
our  resources  the  increase  has  not  been  larger  than  that  of  our  allies  despite  the 
fact  that  we  are  obtaining  a  relatively  small  part  of  our  w'ar  finance  from  taxation 
and  a  relatively  large  part  through  borrowing. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  was  my 
last  question. 

Mr.  Kee  (acting  chairman).  Mrs.  Rogers,  have  you  any  further 
questions? 
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Mrs.  Rogers.  Mr.  Crowley,  are  you  for  the  manufacture  of  loco¬ 
motives  in  any  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Crowley.  What  do  you  mean,  am  I  “for  the  manufacture  of 
locomotives”? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Well,  do  you  favor  the  building  of  locomotives^in 
foreign  countries  under  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Have  we  erected  any  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  locomotives? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Yes,  have  you  provided  lend-lease  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  locomotives  in  any  foreign  countries  or  are 
any  locomotives  being  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  with  lend- 
lease  funds? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  was  told  that  some  were  being  manufactured  under 
lend-lease  and  that  they  were  manufacturing  them  over  there. 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  but  of  course  machine  tools  or  other  equipment  sent 
under  lend-lease  may  be  used  for  manufacturing  locomotives. 

Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  have  you  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Crowley,  there  is  a  chart  showing  alloca¬ 
tions  and  obligations  for  lend-lease  funds,  and  in  that  chart  appear 
minus  signs,  and  to  keep  the  record  straight  I  would  like  to  have  you 
indicate  what  those  minus  signs  mean  on  those  charts. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  East  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  East.  That  represents  money  turned  back  that  was  allocated 
to  the  agency. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  wondered  why  in  this  file  so  many  things  are 
marked  “Secret.”  From  reading  them  I  think  it  would  be  very  good 
to  have  most  of  that  information  go  out  to  the  country.  It  would 
check  so  many  of  the  rumors  that  are  going  around,  and  in  this 
brochure  are  the  answers. 

Chairman  Bloom.  It  is  not  secret  any  more. 

Mr.  Mundt.  That  applies  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  will  go  over  it  and  get  clearances  from  the  various 
departments  so  we  can  put  it  on  a  nonsecret  basis,  and  that  should 
cover  much  of  the  material  in  this  binder.1 

Mr.  Kee.  That  was  the  understanding  we  had  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  are  clearing  w;th  the  various  groups. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  which 
came  out  of  these  hearings. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Have  you  any  questions,  Mrs.  Bolton? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  No  question. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Gordon,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  Gordon.  No  question. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  McMurray,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  McMurray.  I  have  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  However, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  Mr.  Crowley  and  Mr.  Cox,  and  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  for  one  of  the  best  jobs  of  reporting  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  I  have  ever  seen.  The  material  they  have  furnished  us  ob¬ 
viates  most  of  the  questions  that  arise  in  most  of  our  minds,  and  I 
might  say,  as  has  been  pointed  out  here  before,  it  gives  the  lie  to  a 


1  See  appendix  A. 
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lot  of  the  dirty  rumors  which  have  been  going  around  about  1  end-lease. 
I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Schiffler,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Crowley,  I  listened  with 
interest  to  the  reading  of  that  magazine  article  by  Mr.  Mundt.  1  am 
wondering  if  the  answer  to  that  is  not  in  the  law  itself.  The  law  as 
passed  by  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  provides,  in  subsection  3  (b): 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any  such  foreign  government  receives 
any  aid  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  those  which  the  President  deems 
satisfactory,  and  the  benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be  payment  or  repayment 
in  kind  or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the  President 
deems  satisfactory. 

The  President,  in  his  initial  statement  of  a  year  ago,  used  language 
which  was  later  withdrawn,  but  I  think  it  is  entirely  within  his  discre¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  said: 

Congress  in  passing  and  extending  the  Lend-Lease  Act  made  it  plain  that  the 
United  States  wants  no  new  war  debts  to  jeopardize  the  coming  peace.  Victory 
and  a  final  peace  are  the  only  coin  in  which  we  can  be  repaid. 

I  wonder  if  he  was  not  acting  completely  within  the  scope  of  the  act 
when  he  assumed  that  the  terms  of  repayment  were  victory. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point?  You 
also  want  a  secure  United  States,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  arri  giving  you  the  law  as  it  was  originally  passed. 
I  think  it  was  discretionary  with  the  President  and  he  stated  it  in  his 
statement  of  last  year  that  the  coin  of  payment  was  to  be  lasting  peace. 
I  think  it  was  discretion  vested  in  the  President  at  the  time  of  the 
original  passage  of  the  law.  That  was  not  what  I  intended  to  ask 
about. 

Mr.  Mundt.  May  I  say  that  does  not  go  to  the  nub  of  the  question 
in  regard  to  the  joint  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  you  have 
Senator  O’Mahoney  saying:  “It  has  been  disavowed  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate.” 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  cannot  answer  in  regard  to  the  disavowal.  I  am 
merely  citing  the  law  and  the  definition  that  the  President  gave  to  that 
law  and  of  the  coin  of  repayment.  Whether  there  has  been  disavowal 
of  that  is  immaterial.  The  original  law  vested  discretion.  I  am  not 
defending  the  law.  I  was  not  here  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  but  if  it 
is  to  be  legislated  at  this  time  through  an  amendment  of  the  law,  I  say 
that  the  original  law  as  it  was  passed  leaves  the  matter  entirely  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  believe  that  the  President  exercised  the  right  to 
“revise  and  extend  his  remarks”  by  withdrawal  of  that  statement 
he  made. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  That  may  be  true,  but  still  I  do  not  think  it 
removes  the  original  authority  conferred  upon  him,  and  until  that  is 
revoked  the  President  has  the  right  to  determine  the  kind  of  payment. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  You  will  recall  we  had  a  discussion  at  various  times 
over  the  wording  of  the  original  law  and  the  possibility  of  changing  it 
when  it  would  be  renewed.  The  discussion  centered  around  the  little 
“deems.”  That  is  the  word  that  gives  the  President  the  power.  Dis¬ 
cussion  centered  over  the  use  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  That  is  correct. 
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I  want  to  take  up  that  angle  of  it  and  ask  a  few  questions  with  a 
view  to  developing  other  things  that  may  be  of  importance  in  this 
hearing. 

'  Mr.  Crowley,  we  have  from  time  to  time  made  large  shipments 
under  lend-lease  of  capital  goods,  in  some  instances  of  oil  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  and  sending  them  to  Russia.  What  will  be  the  policy 
in  the  future  with  respect  to  capital  goods,  things  which  are  capable 
of  reproduction  and  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  nation  to  which  they  are 
sent?  Are  you  thinking  of  discontinuing  that  policy,  or  will  that 
policy  be  continued?  Have  you  a  table  showing  that  information? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  you  a  tabler  showing 
that  information.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  Congressman,  I  think, 
that  as  production  is  established  in  most  of  these  countries  like  our 
own,  that  the  need  for  new  capital  goods  would  be  reduced.  How¬ 
ever,  you  have  in  the  case  of  Russia,  where  a  large  part  of  their 
industry  has  been  destroyed,  a  case  where  you  may  want  to  give  them 
some  additional  facilities  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  help 
themselves  and  not  make  such  a  demand  upon  our  labor  and  our 
industry. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  rather 
than  Lend-Lease. 

Mr.  Crowley.  No;  it  is  a  matter  for  Lend-Lease  and  the  military 
during  United  Nations  military  activities  and  during  the  period  of 
military  control. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  noticed  in  the  morning  paper  that  we  supplied 
28,000  planes  abroad  and  a  large  portion  of  them  have  gone  to  Russia 
and  they  got  it  by  lend-lease.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  time  has 
arrived  that  in  those  countries,  especially  in  the  European  theater, 
Lend-Lease  can  adopt  a  policy  whereby  we  can  taper  off  capital  goods? 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Far  East  theater,  where  for  a  time  it  may  be 
desired  to  continue. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  would  certainly  be  in  favor,  Congressman,  of 
reducing  it  just  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  could. 

Now,  of  course,  we  do  have  to  produce  and  deliver  whatever  the 
strategic  demands  of  the  war  may  require,  but  the  question  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  something  which  can  be  studied  to  see  whether  we  can  reduce 
the  amount  of  capital  goods  which  we  might  be  giving  them. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  What  about  the  retention  of  capital  goods  in  South 
American  countries?  Is  it  not  possible  to  greatly  reduce  it,  if  not 
discontinue  it? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Well,  the  amount  that  we  have  given  to  South 
America  on  lend-lease  hasn’t  amounted  to  very  much,  Congressman. 
I  think  it  was  brought  out  that  only  about  $127,000,000  of  aid  has  been 
furnished  to  the  South  and  Central  American  countries,  and  that  has 
been  spent  for  munitions  and  items  of  direct  military  significance. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Mr.  Crowley,  what  do  you  know  about  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  arms  to  South  American  countries?  I  am  thinking  particu¬ 
larly  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chile;  and,  of  course,  originally  to  the 
Argentine.  Has  the  shipment  of  arms  continued? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No  ammunition  or  guns  have  gone  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine;  no  lend-lease  at  all 

Mr.  Schiffler.  What  is  the  status  of  lend-lease  today,  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  Chile  and  Peru?  Are  we  still  extending 
lend-lease  to  those  countries? 
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Mr.  Cox.  We  have  provided  small  amounts  of  lend-lease  aid,  to 
these  countries  as  determined  by  our  military  authorities. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  wonder  if  any  amount  of  lend-lease  funds  are 
being  expended  in  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  articles  of  war  or  articles 
of  defense  which  might  be  transshipped. 

Mr.  Crowley.  ISione  at  all  on  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  None  at  all  on  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  expenditures  being 
made  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  we  have  through  the  United  States  Commercial 
Company  done  some  procurement  there,  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Have  those  purchases  been  of  recent  date? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  we  have  been  doing  some  purchasing  there 
right  along.  It  is  preclusive  buying  to  keep  materials  away  from 
the  enemy. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  What  has  been  the  type  of  goods  which  have  been 
purchased  in  Spain? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mostly  wolfram. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Are  you  able  to  tell  as  to  the  amount  of  transfer 
from  the  various  supplemental  appropriations  to  lend-lease?  That 
is,  from  the  $35,000,000,000  carried  in  supplemental  appropriations 
subject  to  transfer. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  about  20  percent  of  the  total  lend-lease,  amounting 
to  about  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  supplies  from  those  appropriations. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  That  would  leave  something  over  $31,000,000,000 
from  those  funds  subject  to  transfer.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  It  would  depend  upon  how 
much  of  the  War  Department’s  appropriation  remains  unexpended 
and  whether  the  supplies  procured  from  their  funds  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  Army. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  And  we  have  unexpended  for  the  year  about 
$4,000,000,000  in  the  direct  account  of  Lend-Lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  About  two  billion  unallocated.  I  think  the  figures  are  in 
the  file.  The  allocation  of  February  29  was  $22,568,626,000.  That  is 
all  in  the  binder. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  That  would  represent,  roughly,  about  $2,000,000,- 
000  unallocated? 

Cox.  Ygs  sir. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Plus  the  $31,000,000,000  in  other  funds  which 
might  be  transferred  and  used  for  lend-lease.  With  that  situation, 
now,  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  lend-lease  appropriation 
for  the  current  year? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  it  is  clear  we  need  a  new  appropriation.  The 
transfer  authority  is  in  the  form  of  direct  appropriations  to  the  War, 
Navy,  Maritime,  and  other  departments  and  agencies  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  war  items  like  antiaircraft  guns,  airplanes,  and  so  forth. 
There  are  no  funds  available  there  for  the  procurement,  for  example, 
of  steel  to  manufacture  bombs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  procure 
food  for  the  feeding  of  the  Red  Army,  or  the  soldiers  or  war  workers 
in  Britain;  and  unless  you  had  an  appropriation  you  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  with  that  part  of  the  war  program  at  all. 
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Mr.  Schiffler.  Well,  could  the  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  be  restricted  to  the  items  you  have  indicated  and  the  balance  of 
the  fund  of  lend-lease  used  from  the  unallocated  fund  and  all  trans¬ 
ferred  funds? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  Congressman.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  not 
had  any  appropriation,  for  example,  for  aircraft,  ordnance  stores, 
and  those  sorts  of  items;  the  appropriations  have  been  for  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  commodities,  merchant  shipping,  and  things 
other  than  those  procured  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Have  you  evaluated  the  merchant  shipping,  aside 
from  all  other  cash  made  available? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  What  is  the  figure  on  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  Do  you  want  the  ships  which  have  been  lend-leased  or 
the  ships  lend-leased  with  the  shipping  service? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  would  like  to  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  just  over  $2,073,000,000  for  water  craft  and  all  the 
services  that  go  with  that. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Then  under  all  the  allocations,  appropriations,  and 
transfers,  we  would  have  made  available  for  lend-lease  for  all  purposes 
approximately  $62,000,000,000,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  accurate  to  put  it  that 
way,  because  although  the  War  Department  had  the  authority  to  turn 
over  $35,000,000,000  worth  of  supplies,  actually  they  retained  most  of 
the  supplies  for  our  own  Army  and  nowhere  near  $35,000,000,000 
remains.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  run  in  many  cases  the  other 
way.  There  have  been  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars  of  lend-lease 
supplies,  for  example,  which  have  been  turned  over  to  the  War  and 
the  Navy  Departments  and  the  Maritime  Commission  to  meet  their 
emergency  needs.  For  example,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  airplanes  and 
other  equipment  were  turned  over  under  lend-lease  procurement  to 
our  Air  Force  through  the  authorities  in  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  They  might  still  make  that  gross  fund  available  for 
common  defense. 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir,  because,  as  I  have  said,  most  of  this  fund  was 
used  to  equip  our  own  Army. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Irrespective  of  how  it  may  be  transferred  or  how 
used,  there  is  still  a  gross  fund  of  ultimately  $26,000,000,000  which 
can  be  made  available  under  the  direction  of  the  President  for  help 
to  our  allies  in  this  war? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Either  for  fighting  ships,  repair  work,  or  munitions 
or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  reraain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  What  expenditures,  for  instance,  have  you  been 
making  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Expenditures? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  believe  total  purchases  outside  the  United  States 
amount  to  $570,000,000  out  of  the  total  of  nearly  $20,000,000,000  of 
lend-lease  aid  through  December  31,  1943.  In  general,  purchases  are 
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made  abroad  only  to  conserve  shipping  and  to  relieve  the  drain  upon 
our  own  materials  which  are  in  very  short  supply. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Rogers  asked  for  a  list  of  the  articles  that  had  been 
supplied  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Could  you  supply  a  list  of  the  articles  that  have 
been  supplied  under  lend-lease,  as  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Rogers? 

Mr.  Crowley.  A  list  is  being  prepared.  Now  you  have  anywhere 
from  20,000  to  30,000  items  and  they  will  have  to  put  somewhat  in 
categories.  Do  you  want  us  to  go  to  the  great  trouble  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  all  those  20,000  or  30,000  items? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Do  you  want  us  to  go  to  the  labor  of  putting  20,000 
to  30,000  items  in  the  list? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  items,  but  I  am  interested 
from  the  standpoint  of  capital  goods,  ships,  guns,  munitions.  I  am 
interested  in  capital  goods  because  I  find  many  of  those  listed  in  capital 
goods  are  also  being  ordered  under  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.;  and  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  analyze  their  effect,  particularly  on  our  agricultural 
economy,  through  the  withdrawal  from  this  country  under  lend-lease 
of  such  equipment,  and  also  under  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  of  this  large  amount 
of  agricultural  machinery. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Let  me  say  to  you,  Congressman,  that  I  do  not 
think  you  will  benefit  by  listing  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  items. 

I  agree  with  you  that  when  you  get  to  the  point  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
has  an  appropriation,  that  before  supplies  can  be  bought  and  procured 
in  this  cou  ntry  they  will  have  to  be  screened  through  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  see  what  we  can  best  supply  without  detracting 
from  the  supplies  needed  to  maintain  our  own  economy,  and  that  is 
what  you  have  got  back  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  That  is  what  I  have  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  we  can  approach  that  problem  by 
putting  in  this  record  a  list  of  lend-lease  items.  The  preparation  of 
that  list  would  mean  an  enormous  amount  of  useless  work,  to  my  mind. 
I  agree  with  you  in  the  broad  principle  which  you  are  talking  about 
and  which  you  mentioned  the  other  day.  I  am  sure  we  have  it  in 
our  mind  and  I  am  convinced  when  we  go  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  our  appropriation  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  that  that  is 
going  to  be  discussed.  We  are  very  mindful  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s 
needs,  must  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces,  our 
civilian  populations  and  lend-lease  needs. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Yes;  I  am  thinking  of  the  peace  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  our  own  economy. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Schiffler,  the  Chair  would  like  to  put  this 
question:  Then  you  withdraw  your  request  for  that  information? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  It  was  not  my  original  request,  but  Mrs.  Rogers 
asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  will  have  to  see  Mrs.  Rogers  to  find  out  what 
she  is  particularly  interested  in.  We  have  to  do  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can  to  conserve  our  F.  E.  A.  manpower  and  it  just  does  not 
add  anything,  to  my  mind,  to  this  report  to  put  a  lot  of  people  working 
night  and  day  to  list  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  items.  I  agree  with 
you  in  principle. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  have  not  asked  for  it  and  I  cannot  waive  it.  I 
was  interested  in  seeing  it  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  items,  in 
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regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  capital  items  and  their  transfer  else¬ 
where. 

Mr.  Crowley,  have  the  South  American  countries  reciprocated  in 
any  instances  of  lend-lease?  I  notice  they  have  signed  a  reciprocal 
lend-lease  agreement. 

Mr.  Cox.  Under  the  South  American  lend-lease  agreements  the 
other  American  Republics  pay  in  cash  in  part  for  lend-lease  supplies. 
Those  agreements  are  kept  secret  for  the  reasons  explained  to  you  last 
year. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Has  there  been  new  capital  supplied  under  these 
agreements? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Mansfield? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Crowley,  according  to  the  report  the  present 
method  of  acquiring  lend-lease  material  is  satisfactory  to  most  of  the 
countries  allied  with  us  in  this  war.  Now  is  that  so  in  the  case  of 
China?  Is  China  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  lend-lease  material  it  is 
getting  and  the  representation  which  it  had  in  having  its  needs  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Combined  Munitions  Control  Board? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Congressman,  I  do  not  know  if  you  could  say  that 
all  or  any  of  the  countries  are  “satisfied.”  That  is  quite  a  contract 
for  a  fellow  to  take  on.  I  think  that  everything  is  being  done,  Con¬ 
gressman,  to  give  China  as  much  consideration  as  can  be  given  to  it, 
taking  into  consideration  the  existing  situation  which  involves  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  factors.  We  have  Mr.  Orchard,  who  has  the 
China  Division  as  a  part  of  his  responsibilities,  and  I  know  he  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  in  mind;  but  I  would  not  want 
to  make  a  statement  that  any  of  our  allies  are  completely  satisfied 
with  all  we  are  giving  them,  any  more  than  I  would  say  that  we  are 
completely  satisfied  with  what  we  are  getting  from  reverse  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  From  the  press  reports  it  appears  that  the 
British  and  the  Russians  are  quite  satisfied  and,  according  to  the 
reports  which  we  read  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  amount  of  goods 
which  are  sent  to  them,  they  are  being  pretty  well  taken  care  of,  and 
that  includes  the  munitions  of  war  as  well  as  food  supplies.  You 
have  the  Combined  Munitions  Board,  but  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  are  not  represented  on  it;  and,  as  I  recall,  one  of  the  Army 
officers  said  the  other  day,  an  American  Army  officer  represents 
China,  when  that  country’s  needs  are  considered  by  that  particular 
Board,  but  no  Chinese  is  given  that  kind  of  position  or  standing. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  would  like  Major  Ogden  in  the  International 
Division  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  to  answer  the  question. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Will  you  answer  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Mansfield? 

Major  Ogden.  Yes,  sir;  I  mentioned  the  other  day  that  an  American 
Army  officer  represents  the  Chinese  and  another  American  officer 
represents  the  Russians  when  it  comes  to  a  case  of  assigning  war 
materiel. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Why,  if  you  can  answer  this,  are  not  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  given  equal  representation? 

Major  Ogden.  As  I  recall,  the  Secretary  of  War  answered  a  similar 
question  to  the  effect  that  this  was  United  States  production  and 
United  Kingdom  production  which  was  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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There  is  a  Board  in  Washington  known  as  the  Munitions  Assignment 
Board  which  handles  those  matters  here,  and  there  is  another  Board  in 
London  which  makes  assignments  there. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  That  is  a  very  satisfactory  answer,  Major;  I 
thank  you  very  much.  All  materials  that  are  shipped  to  China  are 
dispatched  through  General  Stilwell?  Thus  it  goes  through  his  hands? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Most  of  it  is. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  For  a  number  of  years  this  country  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  extravagant  promises  to  China  and  not  keeping  them.  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  Ah-  Transport  Command  and  the  China  National 
Aviation  Corporation  are  both  speeding  up  the  amount  of  tonnage 
they  are  handling  and  increasing  it.  They  are  speeding  up  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  tonnage  going  into  China.  Now  is  it  true  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  more  actual  lend-lease  supplies  going 
into  China  by  air  each  month  than  there  was  at  any  time  for  any  com¬ 
parable  month  carried  over  the  Burma  Road? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  All  right.  I  also  understand  that  most  of  the 
supplies  for  China  are  going  over  the  Himalayas,  over  the  “hump’' 
as  you  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  refer  to  it.  Has  there  been  any 
attempt  made  to  develop  alternative  routes  so  that  greater  amounts 
of  supplies  could  be  sent  into  China? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  will  refer  to  Mr.  Orchard,  director  of  the  General 
Areas  Branch. 

Mr.  Orchard.  There  is  a  new  highway  being  constructed  from 
Ledo  in  northeastern  Assam,  India,  at  the  end  of  the  railway  from  the 
port  of  Calcutta.  This  highway  has  been  mentioned  in  the  press  a 
number  of  times  during  the  last  few  days.  When  completed  it  will 
cross  northern  Burma  and  will  connect  with  the  old  Burma  Road 
at  Bungling  in  western  Yunnan,  China.  The  highway  distance  from 
Ledo  to  Kunming  will  be  approximately  1,000  miles,  somewhat  more 
than  half  of  which  is  over  the  old  Burma  Road  and  somewhat  less 
than  half  over  the  new  road.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  highway  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  The 
work  is  being  done  by  United  States  Army  engineers  using  modern 
equipment.  The  engineers  are  being  protected  by  Chinese  troops 
trained  in  India  and  equipped  with  material  supplied  under  lend- 
lease.  These  troops  are  giving  a  very  good  account  of  themselves. 
They  are  fighting  forward  against  the  Japanese  and  the  construction 
of  the  highway  is  following  immediately  behind  them. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Orchard,  if  I  may  ask  you  further,  is  there 
any  possibility  that  the  Russian  railways  could  be  developed  for  the 
transportation  of  supplies,  say  from  Iran  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
connect  with  the  Sinkiang  caravan  route. 

Mr.  Orchard.  Negotiations  are  now  being  carried  on  between 
the  Chinese  and  Soviet  Governments  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
Northwest  Highway  from  India  across  Iran  and  Russian  Turkestan 
and  then  into  China  by  way  of  Sinkiang. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  It  is  still  being  considered? 

Mr.  Orchard.  It  is  still  being  considered. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Now,  Mr.  Crowley,  I  did  not  get  back  my  lend- 
lease  report. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Did  you  look  in  your  drawer  for  it? 
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Mr.  Mansfield.  No.  It  is  my  impression,  from  reading  one  of  the 
statements  made  in  this  report,  that  the  British  were  no  longer  being 
given  such  things  as  machine  tools  and  various  types  of  like  equip¬ 
ment  under  lend-lease,  but  are  now  paying  for  the  same. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Are  any  machine  tools  and  equipment  being  flown 
into  China  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  war 
industry  there  which  can  function  to  such  an  extent  that  our  materials 
which  are  being  sent  in  could  be  cut  down  in  total  tonnage? 

Mr.  Orchard.  May  I  answer? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Orchard.  We  are  providing  raw  materials  and  equipment 
which  are  being  flown  into  China  for  use  in  the  Chinese  arsenals  for 
the  manufacture  of  small  arms  and  ammunition.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  maintain  in  India  an  adequate,  balanced  reserve  of  these  materials 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  at  all  times  for  movement  into  China  as 
transport  facilities  become  available.  Additional  material  is  on  order 
or  in  production  here  in  the  United  States  so  that  a  continuous  flow  of 
equipment  and  supplies  to  China  may  be  assured. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Orchard. 

Getting  back  to  this  matter  of  industrial  equipment  being  sent,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  matter  of 
transportation  into  China  is  gasoline.  What  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time  to  send  in  industrial  equipment  to  develop  the  Chinese 
oil  fields  in  the  province  of  Kansu? 

Mr.  Orchard.  We  have  a  program  for  sending  in  certain  oil  equip¬ 
ment,  not  only  for  the  drilling  of  wells  but  also  for  the  refining  of  the 
petroleum. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Orchard.  The  program  is  being  worked  out  very  carefully  since 
there  is,  of  course,  a  serious  problem  in  designing  such  equipment  so 
that  it  can  be  flown  in.  It  must  be  of  a  special  type  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes;  is  it  possible,  Mr.  Orchard,  that  those  wells 
in  Kansu  will  be  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  alleviate  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  lack  of  gasoline  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Orchard.  It  will  relieve  the  shortage.  I  doubt,  however,  that 
it  will  solve  the  problem.  I  do  not  believe  that  high-octane  gasoline 
suitable  for  aviation  fuel  will  be  produced  and  the  fields  are  a  very 
long  way  from  the  parts  of  China  where  the  fighting  is  taking  place. 
The  transportation  of  the  petroleum  products  will  be  a  major  problem. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  It  would  not  be  veiy  far  off  the  northwestern 
caravan  route. 

Mr.  Orchard.  If  the  Northwest  Highway  is  opened  up,  the  Kansu 
oil  fields  will  be  an  important  source  of  motor  fuel  for  use  on  the  route. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  In  this  matter  of  services,  that  covers  a  good  deal 
in  the  amount  of  reverse  lend-lease,  doesn’t  it,  Mr.  Crowley? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  us  some  idea  or  if 
something  could  be  put  in  the  record  to  show  what  the  general  use 
of  the  term  “services”  covers. 

Mr.  Cox.  For  direct,  reverse,  or  both? 

(See  explanation  of  lend-lease  aid,  appendix  H,  and  discussion  of 
reverse  lend-lease,  appendix  A.) 
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Mr.  Mansfield.  Reverse  particularly,  but  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  both  ways  so  that  we  could  make  a  comparison. 

There  is  another  possibility.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  return  for 
some  of  this  lend-lease  material  that  we  are  sending  to  different  parts 
of  the  world  that  we  could  receive  outright  possession  of  various 
islands  in  the  Pacific  which  are  in  dispute  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Crowley.,  Just  as  a  practical  businessman,  Congressman,  that 
is  a  little  over  my  head.  That  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  up,  as  I  see  it,  at  the  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Now,  one  more  question,  and  that  gets  back  to 
the  initial  observation  made  by  Mr.  Schiffler  about  wool.  Does 
lend-lease  have  anything  to  do  with  tiie  importation  of  Australian 
wool  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Crowley.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have  not  purchased  any 
Australian  wool,  Congressman.  That  is  all  in  the  R.  F.  C. 

Air.  AIansfield.  And  F.  E.  A.  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Air.  Crowley.  No. 

Air.  Mansfield.  That  is  all.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Air.  Schiffler.  On  two  occasions,  Mr.  Crowley,  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  exportation  to  Great  Britain  of  radios;  in  one 
instance  18,000  had  been  sent  over  for  use  by  the  Britons  and  sale 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  last  night’s  paper  over  50,000.  The  18,000 
spoken  of  were  directly  attributed  to  lend-lease.  Last  night’s  item 
said  part  of  such  were  supplied  by  Lend-Lease  and  that  they  would 
not  be  offered  for  sale  because  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not  fixed  the 
price.  What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  shipment  of 
radios  to  Britain? 

Mr.  Cox.  Radios  themselves  were  sent  primarily  for  military  and 
naval  uses.  A  small  amount  was  shipped  for  essential  civilian  uses 
some  time  ago;  also  some  time  ago  the  policy  was  established  that 
no  radios  would  be  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  civilian  use 
under  lend-lease.  The  same  policy  was  followed  with  respect  to 
radio  tubes,  and  the  ones  that  they  are  now  receiving,  the  limited 
number  that  they  are  receiving  for  civilian  use  they  are  paying  cash 
for  them. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  saw  an  article  in  one  of  the  newspapers  during 
the  past  few  days  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  was  a  story  last  night  in  the  Evening  Star,  and 
a  story  before  that  by  one  of  the  radio  manufacturers  in  answer  to 
prior  press  story  in  which  he  denied  the  story  they  were  going  to 
civilians,  and  he  said  he  knew  about  the  production  of  these  tubes. 
The  major  part  of  them  even  from  the  beginning  of  lend-lease  were 
under  military  uses  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  were  for 
vital  civilian  use. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  The  story  you  referred  to  was  the  one  I  read  in 
the  Evening  Star  and  it  was  dated  with  a  London  line.  It  said  50,000 
rad :  os. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  And  it  said  the  British  Board  of  Trade  hadn’t 
fixed  the  price.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  authentic  story? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say  it  is  not,  but  we  are  checking  it  again  to  see 
where  it  came  from  and  rechecking  the  facts.  So  far  we  have  checked 
it  four  or  five  times  and  I  am  pretty  positive  it  is  not  authentic. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Thank  you. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Radios  Exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  in  March  1941,  the  United  States  I 
exported  25,968  radiojreceiving  sets  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend-lease, 
valued  at  $2,672,397. 

Most  of  these  were  military  type  radios  and  were  used  in  the  north  African  ' 
and  Mediterranean  campaigns  and  in  the  Allied  bombing  offensives  against 
Germany.  Those  which  were  not  for  direct  use  by  the  military  forces  were  needed  I 
to  insure  rapid  dissemination  of  warnings  and  special  instructions  in  connection  , 
with  air  raids. 

While  radios  have  been  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend-lease,  the 
United  States  has  received  radios  from  the  United  Kingdom  under  reverse  lend- 
lease.  Specialized  British  radio  equipment  for  installation  in  the  planes  of  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Force  has  given  greater  safety  to  our  bomb  crews  and 
has  improved  the  effectiveness  of  the  American  bombing  missions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

If  not,  the  committee  stands  in  recess  until  10:30  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1944,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  8,  1944 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  met  in  the  committee  room,  the 
Capitol,  at  10’30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Sol  Bloom  (chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  committee  will  kindly  come  to  order.  The 
committee  has  for  further  consideration  H.  R.  4254.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  Hon.  Dean  G.  Acheson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Acheson? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DEAN  G.  ACHESON,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

OF  STATE 

Mr.  Acheson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
I  have  no  formal  statement,  but  I  will  make  a  short  oral  statement  and 
answer  any  questions  that  your  committee  may  have  for  me. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Department  of  State  toward  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  has  been  so  admirably  stated  by  my 
superior,  Mr.  Stettiniiis,  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  has  said. 

All  I  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  is  to  bring  the  committee  up- 
to-date  on  the  agreements  which  have  been  made  since  I  appeared  a 
year  ago  before  this  committee. 

At  that  time  we  gave  the  committee  a  full  list  of  all  of  the  lend-lease 
master  agreements  which  had  been  made  with  the  United  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Nations  as  well  as  the  other  lend-lease  agreements  of  all  types 
which  had  been  executed.  Since  that  time  we  have  made  certain 
other  agreements  and  have  others  in  negotiation. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1943,  a  master  lend-lease  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  Liberia.  That  follows  the  same  pattern  of  those  which  I 
discussed  fully  last  year. 

On  August  9,  1943,  a  lend-lease  master  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  Ethiopia.  Both  of  these  agreements  have  been  published  and  I 
have  additional  copies  which  I  would  be  glad  to  make  available  to  the 
committee. 

We  also  have  under  negotiation  similar  agreements  with  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Those  have  not  reached  final 
agreement  yet  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  in  a  position  where  we 
can  release  them. 

Similarly  since  our  last  meeting  we  have  had  further  discussions 
with  the  French.  I  informed  the  committee  last  year  that  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1942,  entered  into  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  the 
French  National  Committee  in  London.  Some  time  later  the  landing 
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in  north  Africa  took  place,  and  in  June  1943  the  French  Committee 
of  National  Liberation  was  formed. 

On  September  25,  1943,  we  entered  into  a  temporary  agreement  with 
the  new  French  committee  covering  our  lend-lcase  relationships  in 
north  and  west  Africa.  We  are  now  working  on  a  similar  agreement 
with  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  pulling  together 
our  lend-lease  relations  with  them  in  all  territories  which  are  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  Committee,  including  the  areas  in 
the  Pacific  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

On  March  2,  1943,  we  entered  into  a  lend-lease  agreement  with 
Chile;  and  we  entered  into  a  lend-lease  agreement  with  Mexico  on 
March  18,  1943. 

The  committee  will  remember  that  we  pointed  out  last  yesLr  how 
the  South  American  agreements  differed  from  the  others,  and  stated 
that  those  South  American  agreements  had  not  been  made  public  on 
account  of  the  military  aspects  of  their  provisions.  The  new  agree¬ 
ments  with  Mexico  and  Chile  have  not  been  made  public  for  the  same. 

That  is  the  list  of  activities  in  the  making  of  agreements  which  have 
gone  on  since  I  last  appeared  before  this  committee. 

I  think  the  only  other  matter  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  com¬ 
ment  on— and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  that — is  on  the  general 
aspects  of  settlement  under  the  lend-lease  agreements.  We  went  into 
that  matter  very  fully  last  year  with  the  committee  and  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  as  well  as  the  Senate  committee’s  report  gave  a  very 
full  exposition  of  the  principles  underlying  lend-lease  settlements.  I 
can  hardly  add  anything  to  the  very  full  and  excellent  statement 
which  the  committee  made  on  that  point  last  year.  You  will  recall 
that  the  committee  stated  and  Secretary  Stimson  again  stressed  or 
confirmed,  when  he  appeared  before  you  recently,  that  these  are  non¬ 
commercial  settlements,  and  cannot  be  approached  from  the  ordinary 
commercial  standpoint;  that  they  cannot  be  settled  on  the  basis  of 
payment  in  goods  or  on  the  basis  of  cash  payments. 

The  committee  will  recall  it  pointed  out  last  year  a  series  of  benefits 
which  would  flow  and  were  expected  under  the  act  to  flow  to  the 
United  States  through  the  lend-lease  settlements. 

First  of  all,  the  committee  pointed  out,  and  Secretary  Stimson 
stressed  again,  that  the  chief  benefit  that  the  Government  is  looking 
for  from  lend-lease  shipments  is,  of  course,  the  use  of.  those  supplies 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  That  is  why  these  materials  are  being 
transferred,  to  enable  our  allies  to  participate  more  vigorously  with 
us  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Chairman  Bloom.  And  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  chairman  adds  “the  winning  of  the  war,”  which 
is  a  proper  addition. 

Then  we  pointed  out  last  year  that  we  were  receiving  reverse  lend- 
lease  and  you  heard  fully  about  that  recently  at  a  session  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

Then  there  will  be  also  the  return  of  articles  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
which  will  be  an  important  factor  in  this  settlement. 

Finally,  there  will  be  a  larger  field  of  what  we  called  last  year 
“forward-looking  action,”  both  in  the  economic  and  the  political 
theater,  through  which  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  economic  field,  the  general  scope  of  the  program  we  can  hope  for, 
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as  has  been  set  forth,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  you,  in  article  VII 
of  the  master  agreement. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  economic  factors  which  are  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  article  VII.  That  article  dealt  more  with 
the  general  commercial  and  financial  policies  which  both  Governments 
would  attempt  to  follow  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  wider  production 
and  wider  consumption  of  goods. 

There  are,  however,  important  economic  benefits  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications,  both  telegraphic  and  in  the  field  of  aviation;  then  there 
is  the  broad  question  of  access  to  essential  raw  materials  which  are 
needed  both  for  our  industrial  life  and  for  military  security.  Then 
there  will  be  considerations  to  be  weighed  in  the  political  field — 
arrangements  for  the  security  of  our  allies,  which  will  lead  to  the 
greatest  security  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  effectuation  of  a 
world  system  for  enforcing  peace. 

The  achievement  of  our  objectives  on  these  matters,  as  we  pointed 
out  carefully  last  year,  will  be  sought  under  the  established  consti¬ 
tutional  practices  of  Government.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  which  detracts  from  or  alters  in  any  respect  the  constitu¬ 
tional  prerogatives  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  Senate  as  a 
treaty-ratifying  body,  or  of  the  President,  who  is  the  person  charged 
by  the  Constitution  with  wide  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations. 

All  these  forward-looking  actions  will  be  taken  under  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system  of  the  United  States,  and  when  all  of  these  actions  have 
been  taken  it  is  hoped  that  the  United  States  will  have  achieved  the 
benefits  for  which  it  has  undertaken  the  whole  lend-lease  procedure — 
the  achievement  after  military  victory  of  a  new  chance  in  our  time  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  the  United  States,  in  a  secure  and  prosperous 
world. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  summary  of  my  part  in  the  lend- 
lease  activities  and  I  shall  gladly  submit  myself  to  any  questions  which 
the  committee  may  wish  to  ask. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say  that  the  witness 
has  concisely  stated  what  has  been  done.  I  know  he  has  worked  very 
hard  on  these  master  agreements  over  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
knows  all  the  facts  and  I  think  he  has  presented  them  admirably  and 
so  clearly  that  it  would  be  merely  a  repetition  to  go  over  them  again. 
I  think  he  has  set  forth  matters  of  fundamental  importance  in  his 
statement  and  I  simply  desire  to  thank  him  and  say  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Dr.  Eaton,  have  you  any  questions  you  wish  to 
ask  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  wish  to  corroborate  and  support  the  expressions  of 
Mr.  Johnson  with  reference  to  our  distniguished  witness  this  morning, 
in  which  I  think  the  entire  committee  will  agree. 

What  does  Liberia  furnish  us  on  reverse  lend-lease,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Liberia,  Dr.  Eaton,  is  an  important  link  in  the  com¬ 
munications  system  with  Africa  and  there  are  important  advantages 
which  Liberia  has  opened  to  us  in  the  form  of  landing  rights  and  sites 
for  communications  for  both  our  military  and  civil  aviation  with 
Africa. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Would  the  same  hold  true  in  regard  to  Ethiopia? 
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Mr.  Acheson.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  Ethiopia 
can  furnish  us  except  in  the  way  of  agricultural  products;  I  think  not. 
However,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  our  operations  with 
Ethiopia,  but  I  believe  one  of  the  things  we  have  been  hoping  for  is 
that  by  furnishing  a  certain  amount  of  agricultural  productive  ma¬ 
terials,  Ethiopia  might  become  the  source  of  important  food  supply. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Are  negotiations  with  the  French  Committee  on 
Liberation,  and  not  with  the  Vichy  government? 

Mr.  Acheson.  With  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation. 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  virtually  recognize  that  as  the  French  Government 
representing  the  French  people;  we  do  not  officially  recognize  it,  but 
in  practice  we  do. 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  a  matter  of  some  delicacy.  I  think  I  will 
leave  that  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  receiving  from  my  devoted 
constituents  frequently  all  sorts  of  rumors  about  “boondoggling”  in 
South  America  by  the  lend-lease  organization.  Would  you  associate 
yourself  with  that  problem  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  associate  myself  with  the 
lend-lease  part  of  it;  I  am  not  an  expert  on  “boondoggling”  or  what 
has  been  done  in  other  fields;  but  I  do  know  that  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  of  that  subject  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  press. 
The  lend-lease  agreements  confine  our  programs  in  South  American 
countries  entirely  to  the  military  field.  In  our  arrangements  with 
them  we  have  specified,  as  a  result  of  staff  talks  between  our  military 
people  and  their  military  people,  certain  military  items  which  each 
country  felt  was  needed  for  the  defense  of  that  country  and  the  defense 
of  the  hemisphere.  These  munitions  items  are  all  that  have  been 
furnished  under  the  lend-lease  agreements. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Just  one  more  question,  as  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
too  much  time,  because  Mr.  Mundt  has  not  come  in  and  I  am  waiting 
for  him.  [Laughter.] 

You  have  hastily  sketched  certain  economic  relationships  which  we 
hope  to  establish  with  the  rest  of  the  world  if  the  war  is  won.  Is  it 
your  view  that  the  lend-lease  organization  will  continue  to  operate 
and  function  in  connection  with  those  areas  or  will  lend-lease  as  a 
war  measure  cease  to  exist  when  the  war  is  won;  and  then  other 
organizations  will  take  up  the  problem  of  permanent  relations,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  otherwise,  with  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Acheson.  As  a  matter  of  broad  principle,  I  should  think  it 
was  clear  that  lend-lease  was  a  wartime  measure.  There  will,  of 
course,  as  the  act  contemplates,  be  a  winding-up  process.  For  in¬ 
stance,  that  is  the  problem  whicli  we  will  have  to  get  to  pretty  soon. 

Schedules  have  been  made  up  of  the  materials  which  are  requisi¬ 
tioned  under  lend-lease  by  the  various  governments.  One  of  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  termination  of  the  war  will  be  to  find 
a  method  for  disposing  of  these  articles  which  have  been  produced 
or  are  in  production. 

Mr.  Eaton.  And  that  will  remain  as  a  function  of  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes,  sir;  under  subsection  3  (c)  of  the  act  it  is 
provided: 

After  June  30,  1943,  or  after  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two 
Houses  before  June  30,  1943,  which  declares  that  the  powers  conferred  by  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
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United  States,  neither  the  President  nor  the  head  of  any  Department  or  agency 
shall  exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred  by  or  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ;  except 
that  until  July  1,  1946,  any  of  such  powers  may  be  exercised  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  a  contract  or  agreement  with  such  a  foreign  government  made 
before  July  1,  1943,  or  before  the  passage  of  such  concurrent  resolution,  whichever 
is  the  earlier. 

As  you  will  note,  that  gives  a  period  of  3  years  in  which  possible 
winding-up  action  can  take  place.  There,  I  think,  is  a  very  wise 
provision  and  it  is  possible  that  arrangements  can  be  worked  out 
which  will  take  off  the  taxpayer  the  cost  of  conversion  of  certain  items 
which  have  been  prepared  under  lend-lease,  which  may  be  useful  to 
the  country  even  though  the  war  has  stopped;  some  arrangements 
may  be  made  by  which  those  countries  will  take  those  goods  under 
some  kind  of  a  payment  basis. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Does  not  that  subsection  3  (c)  apply  more  to 
the  benefit  of  our  country  than  to  the  foreign  countries?  In  other 
words,  that  is  to  provide  that  we  will  get  what  is  coming  to  us  and 
wind  up  things  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Both  ways,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  section  of  the 
act  provides  that  the  act  will  come  to  an  end  either  upon  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  or  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the 
two  Houses.  It  says  in  subsection  3  (c)  — 

except  that  until  July  1,  1946,  any  of  such  powers  may  be  exercised  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  contract  or  agreement  with  such  a  foreign  government 
made  before  July  1,  1943,  or  before  the  passage  of  such  concurrent  resolution, 
whichever  is  the  earlier. 

Now,  it  may  be  desirable  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  war  where 
there  is  considerable  material  in  process  of  production,  to  say  to 
ourselves,  “Here,  we  may  be  faced  with  the  end  of  the  war  and  with 
a  lot  of  material  on  our  hands,  it  is  advisable  to  make  an  agreement.” 
“Now,  if  the  war  comes  to  an  end  you  will  take  this  material  and  pay 
for  it;”  I  am  certain  it  is  wise,  and  highly  desirable  in  connection 
with  the  liquidation  of  the  war  to  have  an  orderly  method  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  commodities  which  have  been  produced  under  lend-lease. 

Chairman  Bloom.  How  about  lend-lease  in  reverse? 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  in  regard  to  that.  I 
put  this  comment  in  as  a  minor  qualification  to  my  answer  to  Dr. 
Eaton.  Apart  from  this  possibility  of  liquidation  contracts  under 
section  3  (c)  lend-lease  would  be  wound  up  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Eaton.  '  I  understood  your  statement  was  to  the  effect  that 
lend-lease  organizations  would  not  take  away  from  any  constitutional 
instrumentality  of  the  Government  any  power  in  regard  to  the  han¬ 
dling  of  international  problems  after  the  war.  I  understand  that  in 
effect  lend-lease  will  not  take  away  from,  but  it  may  add  to. 

Mr.  Acheson.  It  adds  to  our  capacity  in  dealing  with  the  recipients 
of  lend-lease.  It  will  be  an  important  weight  in  the  scale  in  negotia¬ 
tions  in  other  fields,  the  fact  that  we  are  working  for  some  sort  of  a 
benefit  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Therefore  our  position  will  be 
well  rounded  in  dealing  with  other  matters  which  are  not  primarily 
lend-lease  in  regard  to  matters  of  security  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Kee,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  negotiations  having  com¬ 
menced  or  agreements  having  been  prepared  to  enter  into  lend-lease 
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agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  some  of  those  other 
eastern  countries? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kee.  If  such  agreements  were  entered  into  with  those  countries, 
that  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  master  agreements 
made  with  the  other  European  countries? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kee.  They  would  have  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  those  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  countries? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ivee.  There  is  no  variation? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  now  what  is  under  discussion.  Almost  every 
time  you  go  into  negotiations  with  some  country  they  have  some 
special  language  or  clause  or  article  which  they  want  put  into  the 
agreement.  It  has  been  our  effort  to  keep  the  agreements  uniform. 
That  requires  a  great  deal  of  discussion  back  and  forth  before  they 
come  around  to  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Ivee.  That  is  difficulty  you  are  meeting  now? 

Mr.  Acheson.  It  is  one  of  the  tilings  which  is  growing  out  of  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Kee.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  have  you  any  questions  you 
wish  to  ask  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  Judge  Kee  asked  a  question  I  had 
in  my  mind.  I  understand,  then,  that  these  new  agreements  follow 
the  general  pattern  of  the  master  agreement,  and  I  suppose,  those 
agreements  in  South  America  will  follow  the  same  pattern  of  other 
South  American  agreements. 

Mr.  Acheson.  1  think,  broadly  speaking,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  contemplate  entering  into  any  new  agree¬ 
ments  which  have  not  been  mentioned  here? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  I  have  given  you  the  whole  file  of  existing 
agreements  and  the  ones  which  are  under  contemplation. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Of  course  considerable  time  has  gone  by.  I 
imagine  the  pattern  is  pretty  well  specified  now. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  not  contemplating  that  we  are  not  going 
to  extend  the  life  of  this  act  but  I  really  would  not  see  any  particular 
reason  why  many  new  agreements  would  have  to  be  made  because 
lend-lease  is  almost  in  100  places  now. 

You  mentioned  the  agreement  under  negotiation  with  Turkey. 
Lend-lease  aid  is  furnished,  is  it  not,  to  certain  countries,  even  though 
there  is  not  a  lend-lease  agreement? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  believe  there  have  been  large  amounts  of 
lend-lease  money  spent  in  Turkey  and  also  Saudi  Arabia.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  the  amount  but  just  because  there  is  not  a  lend-lease 
agreement,  it  does  not  mean  we  have  not  been  dealing  in  lend-lease 
goods  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  quite  correct;  and  lend-lease  has  always 
gone  forward  in  advance  of  the  agreement.  In  those  cases  the  Presi¬ 
dent  makes  the  necessary  finding  that  the  defense  of  the  country  con¬ 
cerned  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  country 
then  files  the  undertakings  required  by  the  act.  Those  are  that  it 
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will  not  transfer  these  articles  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
and  it  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  American  patent  owners.  There¬ 
after  material  goes  forward  subject  to  the  conclusion  of  the  final  agree¬ 
ment.  Now,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  Turkey  you  can  readily  see  that 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  because  Turkey  is  not  a  bellig¬ 
erent  and  is  not  a  United  Nation;  it  is  a  neutral.  Therefore,  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  have  caused  a  little  bit  of  difficulty. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  attitude  of 
a  country  when  you  are  making  negotiations  for  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Acheson.  We  do  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  make  new  lend-lease  agreements? 

Mr.  Achesqn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  How  about  reverse  lend-lease  agreements? 
Are  you  working  on  those  in  a  number  of  cases? 

Mr.  Acheson.  You  see,  the  master  agreement  provides,  in  article 
II,  that  the  country  concerned  will  do  whatever  it  can  for  the  United 
States.  Then  we  in  most  cases  enter  into  a  specific  mutual-aid  agree¬ 
ment  in  which  we  put  down  what  the  country  could  well  do.  Those 
have  been  very  largely  made.  Most  of  the  countries  have  those 
with  us. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And,  of  course,  in  regard  to  the  South  American 
lend-lease  agreements,  they  call  for  payment  in  cash  for  at  least  a 
part  of  what  we  furnish? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Now,  you  mentioned  a  3-year  period  in  which  we 
wind  up  lend-lease.  Do  you  contemplate  it  will  take  3  years  to  wind 
up  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No;  I  only  referred  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  act  refers  to  a  3-year  period.  Although  this  is  a  matter  of  a 
administration  and  I  may  be  wrong  about  it  the  general  rule,  which 
I  believe  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  has  adopted  is  that 
it  will  not  approve  any  requisitions  under  lend-lease  which  cannot 
be  completed  and  installed  in  18  months,  the  general  thought  being 
that  that  is  a  period  of  time  in  which  something  can  be  effectively 
planned  for  operations  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Now,  as  long  as  that  rule  is  followed,  that  would  be  the  general 
period  of  time,  but  there  may  be  some  cases  where  the  right  period 
should  be  longer. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  if  that  is  the  rule,  suppose  this  committee 
should  extend  the  life  of  lend-lease  for  1  year,  so  that  you  can  have 
another  year  to  enter  into  contracts,  but  did  not  extend  the  1947 
date  to  1948  so  that  you  would  only  have  2  years  in  which  to  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  lend-lease,  do  you  think  that  would  be  advisable? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  it  would  be  inadvisable,  Mr.  Chiperfield. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  sound  way  to  go  about  legislative  and 
administrative  actions  in  regard  to  this  war  is  on  the  assumption  that 
the  war  is  continuing  indefinitely.  Now,  we  may  all  hope  that  it  is 
not  going  to  continue  beyond  some  period  of  time  which  we  have  in 
mind,  but  I  think  the  moment  we  take  action  on  the  belief  that  the 
war  will  end  January  1,  1947  or  January  1,  1948,  or  any  other  fixed 
period,  we  really  take  our  eye  off  the  ball.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
fight  the  war.  The  only  way  to  fight  the  war  is  to  assume  that  it  is 
going  on  forever,  and  put  all  effort  into  the  fight.  When  it  does 
come  to  an  end,  then  we  can  liquidate. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  would  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Acheson.  But  if  you  start  making  adjustments  or  guessing 
when  the  war  will  come  to  an  end  I  know  we  will  get  in  difficulties. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  will  agree  with  you  in  what  you  have  just  said. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  war  will  end 
at  any  definite  time,  but  when  the  war  does  end  then  we  will  have  to 
wind  up  lend-lease  as  quickly  as  possible  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  reason¬ 
able  time  would  be  2  years  instead  of  3  years.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
committee  feels  about  it.  I  was  just  asking  your  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  you  have  expressed. 

Now,  you  mentioned  the  return  of  articles  under  lend-lease.  In 
your  negotiations  with  the  various  countries  that  have  received 
lend-lease,  is  the  question  of  the  return  of  articles  under  discussion 
at  the  present  time,  or  will  you  wait  until  the  war  is  over  before  you 
discuss  it? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No,  it  has  been  discussed;  there  has  been  no  ques¬ 
tion  at  all  of  disagreement  on  that  principle.  We  have  not  under¬ 
taken  to  say  that  any  particular  article  is  an  article  which  ought  to 
be  returned.  That,  under  the  agreement,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President.  That  decision,  I  assume,  would  be  made  in  the  light 
of  the  situation  existing  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  no  nation  has  doubt¬ 
ed  the  soundness  of  the  provision  that  whatever  is  in  existence  at 
the  end  of  the  war  and  it  is  desired  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
must  be  returned  and  provision  has  been  made  by  the  recipients  that 
they  will  keep  track  of  the  various  articles  so  that  they  will  know 
what  they  are  and  where  they  are,  so  that  they  can  be  returned. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  There  is  a  perfect  understanding  on  that,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  All  right;  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Richards,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  we  any  lend-lease  agreement 
with  any  nation  that  has  not  declared  war  against  the  Axis,  or  which 
has  not  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  the  answer  is  that  we  have  not  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  but  that  we  are  negotiating  with  Turkey,  which  is  in  that 
class. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  was  interested  in  your  remarks  there  about 
Turkey.  Then  you  have  three  classes  of  lend-lease  agreements,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  fundamental  difference  in  those 
agreements.  One  is  with  those  nations  lined  up  with  us  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  the  Axis;  those  lined  up  with  us  through  a  sever¬ 
ance  of  relations  with  the  Axis  as  in  the  case  of  certain  South  American 
countries;  and  those  nations  that  you  would  like  to  get  lined  up  and 
you  are  using  the  good  offices  of  lend-lease  in  that  direction.  I  do  not 
want  to  pin  you  down. 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  differences  of  the  agreements  are  not  drawn  on 
the  basis  of  the  distinction  between  the  countries.  I  am  speaking 
from  memory  and  I  may  be  wrong  on  this,  but  I  think  the  only  agree¬ 
ments  with  countries  which  have  broken  relations  but  have  not 
declared  war  are  with  South  American  countries.  I  would  not  want 
to  be  too  categorical  about  it,  but  I  think  that  is  true.  I  cannot 
remember  at  the  present  moment  whether  Iceland  has  declared  war 
or  not.  We,  of  course,  have  an  agreement  with  Iceland.  Egypt,  I 
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believe,  has  declared  war.  We  certainly  have  an  agreement  with 
Egypt,  but  whatever — whether  my  memory  is  faulty  or  not  on  that 
point — the  differences  in  the  agreements  are  not  based  on  that  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  countries. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  am  sure  we  all  realize  the  importance  of  the 
Turkish  situation  and  I  would  not  think  there  would  be  any  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  demand  any  action  to  hamper 
our  relations  with  Turkey  at  the  present  time.  I  was  just  a  little  in¬ 
trigued  as  to  just  how  far  lend-lease  would  allow  you  to  go  in  dealing 
with  countries  such  as  Turkey.  How  far  are  you  empowered  by  the 
act  to  go? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Well,  I  think  we  are  empowered  to  transfer  to  any 
country  whose  defense  has  been  found  by  the  President  to  be  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  That  finding  having  been  made 
by  the  President,  then  under  the  act  we  may  transfer  to  Turkey 
under  lend-lease  whatever  materials  are  found  by  the  President  to 
be  desirable  to  be  transferred;  and  as  you  know,  materials  have  been. 

Mr.  Richards.  Then  lend-lease  aid  could  follow  negotiations  with 
countries  that  have  not  declared  war  and  have  not  severed  diplomatic 
relations,  if  benefits  coming  from  lend-lease  would  be  worth  something 
to  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Richards.  And  those  benefits  would  be  just  as  valuable  to 
us  as  benefits  directly  given  under  lend-lease  to  the  nations  already  at 
war  with  the  Axis? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  could  be. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  May  I  interrupt? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  assume,  generally  speaking,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  decision  on  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  based  on  the  advice  of  the 
military  high  command? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes,  sir;  I  assume  it  is.  I,  of  course,  do  not  know 
how  the  judgments  are  arrived  at,  but  it  would  seem  very  clearly 
probable  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  It  is  a  military  problem? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes;  it  is  a  military  problem. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Primarily? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes,  with  some  element  of  political  judgment  as 
to  what  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  country  with  whom  you 
are  dealing  are. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  that  point? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Richards  has  brought  out  this 
matter  of  categories,  could  you  put  into  the  record  just  how  we  do 
stand  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Acheson.  You  have  in  mind  a  list  of  countries  with  whom 
we  have  agreements  which  have  declared  war  on  the  Axis;  of  the 
other  countries  who  have  broken  with  the  Axis  but  have  not  declared 
war,  and  those  countries  which  have  been  neutral.  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

(The  data  requested  are  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  Richards.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  for  you  to  put  anything  in  the  record  about  your 
negotiations  with  countries  that  are  not  already  lined  up? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  would  not  put  in  anything  about  negotiations, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  we  have  been 
shipping  lend-lease  materials  to  a  list  of  countries,  and  there  is  also  a 
clear  need  of  public  knowledge  whether  those  countries  have  declared 
war  or  not,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  committee  to  group  them, 
I  do  not  believe  would  injure  the  situation. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Is  that  all,  Mrs.  Bolton? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  have  you  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mundt,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Acheson  whether  he  was  at  the 
hearings  yesterday. 

Mr.  Acheson.  No;  I  was  not,  Mr.  Mundt. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  brought  up  a  problem  yesterday  which  is  of  interest 
to  you  because  of  your  position  as  an  American  member  of  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Council,  in  which  I  quoted  from  the  reports  of 
lend-lease  showing  considerable  expenditures  in  French  North  Africa 
and  other  liberated  areas  for  farm  machinery,  rehabilitation  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  so  forth,  suggesting  to  my  mind  if  I  understood  correctly 
the  functions  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  that  after  you  got  into  operation  that 
would  no  longer  be  a  problem  for  lend-lease  but  would  be  a  function 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Mr.  Crowley  told  me  that  he  agreed  with  my 
concept  in  that  connection  and  I  wondered  if  we  could  have  your 
confirmation  added  to  his  as  to  that  understanding. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  I  understood  the  question 
a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Mundt.  You  not  having  been  here  yesterday  I  can  appreciate 
that  you  do  not  have  the  background. 

Air.  Chiperfield.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  contemplate  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  taking  any 
part  in  relief  in  north  Africa? 

Air.  Acheson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  need  for  any¬ 
body  taking  any  part  in  relief  for  north  Africa.  The  authorities  of 
that  area  seem  to  have  the  matter  entirely  in  hand. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Air.  Burgin,  have  you  questions? 

Air.  Burgin.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mrs.  Bolton,  have  you  any  questions? 

Airs.  Bolton.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Air.  McAlurray,  have  you  any  questions? 

Air.  AIcMurray.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Air.  Bloom.  Air.  Wadsworth,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  repaid,  haven’t 
we,  almost  100  percent  for  lend-lease  in  north  Africa? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes,  sir;  lend-lease  of  a  civilian  character  has  been 
on  a  cash  basis  so  that  the  French  have  actually  purchased  from  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration  the  goods  which  they  have  received. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  The  figure  runs  something  like  $62,000,000,  is 
that  correct? 
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Mr.  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mansfield,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Gerlach,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Gerlach.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Schiffler,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mrs.  Rogers,  have  you  any  further  questions? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Yes,  I  have  one  question. 

Mr.  Secretary,  how  many  have  you  on  the  pay  roll  already  on  your 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  staff? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  think  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  lend-lease,  with 
U.  N.  R.  R,  A.  and  lend-lease.  I  think  it  has  a  very  definite  relation. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Can  you  give  me  the  personnel  that  you  now  have  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  their  background? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  cannot;  that  is  Governor  Lehman’s  job. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Do  you  not  have  some  interest  or  some  authority 
even  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  am  a  member  of  the  council,  which  is  the  policy¬ 
making  organization,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administra¬ 
tion.  The  agreement  is  very  clear  that  the  executive  powers  are  in 
the  Director  General,  and  he  has  full  power  and  authority.. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  should  think  that  every  member  of  the  council 
would  know  about  the  administrative  staff. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  can  say  I  cannot  now  answer  the  question. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  information  at  a 
later  date? 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  think  the  Chair  will  have  to  rule  that  any  of 
this  information  you  want  to  get  wfith  reference  to  the  staff  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  should  be  requested  at  another  time.  These  are 
hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  find  out  if  one  of  the  members  of  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Council  has  a  right  to  know  and  you  as  a  member  for 
the  United  States  must  be  interested. 

Mr.  Acheson.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  think  about  it.  I  think 
if  I  wanted  to  know  it,  Governor  Lehman  would  be  delighted  to  tell 
me. 

Chairman  Bloom.  If  the  committee  wanted  to  know  I  think  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman  would  be  delighted  to  authorize  you  to  tell  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Acheson.  If  the  chairman  directs,  I  should  be  glad  to  ask 
Governor  Lehman. 

Mrs.  Rogers  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  with  reference  to  our  mem¬ 
ber  whether  he  is  following  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  activities. 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  member  is  not  following  the  personnel  of  the 
staff.  I  think  that  would  produce  a  lot  of  confusion  if  all  the  44  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  undertook  to  follow  the  personnel  of  the  Governor. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  think  we  should  be  very  much  interested  since  the 
United  States  is  a  part  of  it,  just  as  all  the  other  43  nations  that  com¬ 
prise  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  ought  to  be  interested  in  its  operations. 
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Mr.  Acheson.  I  am  very  much  interested,  but  the  Governor  has 
able  and  competent  people.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  not,  however,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  department,  but  an  international  organization. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mundt,  have  you  any  questions  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  on  page  3,  “Africa,”  in  text  devoted  to  Africa  in 
our  confidential  folder  which  reads  as  follows: 

Our  shipments  of  civilian  goods  to  French  Africa  in  recent  months  have  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  iron  and  steel  for  maintenance  of  essential  railways  and  port 
facilities;  machinery  and  parts  for  utility  plants;  tractors  and  other  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  glass  and  paper;  and  foodstuffs,  such  as  sugar  and  milk,  needed  to  sustain 
the  health  of  the  local  population  and  to  make  it  possible  for  it  to  mine  and 
produce  strategic  and  other  essential  supplies  to  aid  the  Allies’  war  effort. 

That,  to  me,  would  be  a  function  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  under  our 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  contract  once  it  is  functioning,  rather  than  being  a 
provision  under  the  Lend-Lease  Department  proper,  and  I  am  trying 
to  determine  whether  a  clear-cut  line  of  demarcation  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  you  and  lend-lease  so  that  they  will  know  whether  this 
rehabilitation  and  responsibility  will  be  yours  or  that  of  lend-lease. 
This  is  obviously  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Acheson.  In  an  area  where  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  designated  to 
act,  I  am  sure  that  these  would  be  within  its  powers,  Mr.  Mundt. 
What  is  happening  in  north  Africa  is  that  the  sale  of  necessary  mate¬ 
rials  by  the  French  Government  is  conducted  under  the  machinery  of 
lease-lend,  because  under  the  present  military  situation  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  private  trade  is  not  possible;  so  that  you  cannot  have 
private  manufacturers  of  glass  or  steel  or  farm  implements  going  to 
north  Africa  selling  their  products  and  therefore  the  sale  takes  place 
through  the  mechanics  of  lend-lease,  but  it  is  a  sale;  it  is  merely  using 
the  machinery  of  lend-lease  for  commercial  transactions. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  ‘think  what  the  Congressman  is  getting  at  is  that 
first  he  wants  to  know  if  there  is  any  duplication;  then  he  wants  to 
know  in  regard  to  farm  machinery,  whether  we  in  F.  E.  A.  are  going 
to  send  farm  machinery  in  or  is  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  going  to  do  it  and  will 
there  be  a  conflict  between  the  two  agencies.  Now,  my  understanding 
is  that  even  if  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  set  up,  under  F.  E.  A.’s  export  control 
authority  we  will  have  control  over  things  going  to  north  Africa. 

Even  though  shipments  are  for  cash  if  we  cannot  spare  in  our  own 
economy  the  farm  machinery  and  things  like  that  under  that  authority 
such  shipments  will  not  be  permitted.  In  other  words,  cash  shipments 
will  be  screened,  just  the  same  as  lend-lease  supplies  would  be  screened 
under  Lend-Lease  Act.  Similarly,  no  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  shipments  will 
be  permitted  until  they  are  reviewed  in  the  light  of  other  urgent  needs, 
for  the  same  supplies.  That  is  what  you  are  after,  isn’t  it,  Congress¬ 
man? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  entirely  correct.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Crowley.  The  same  agency  will  do  the  reviewing 
in  the  United  States,  because  Mr.  Crowley  will  handle  both  funds. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Fine.  There  is  a  third  factor  I  want  to  touch  upon. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what  lend-lease  has  justified  itself  in  a 
military  sense  by  its  performance  from  the  standpoint  of  its  operations 
in  connection  with  the  advancement  of  the  war  efforts.  However,  I 
am  a  little  bit  concerned  about  the  size  of  the  job  lend-lease  is  doing,  in 
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tlic  capacity  of  a  gigantic  jobber  purchasing  supplies  in  America,  sell¬ 
ing  supplies  to  civilians  abroad.  That  is  certainly  a  terrific  task, 
involved,  as  it  is,  with  the  actual  war  effort,  because  that  means, 
especially  in  the  farm-machinery  situation,  which  has  been  acute  in 
my  country,  that  if  that  goes  on  without  any  limitations  or  curtail¬ 
ment  or  definite  power  insofar  as  performance  is  concerned,  it  could 
well  consume  half  the  farm  machinery  in  this  country,  or  more  than 
half,  because  the  needs  abroad  for  farm  machinery  are  also  very 
acute,  so  I  am  a  little  bit  alarmed  and  disturbed  about  the  functioning 
of  lend -lease  as  a  big  jobber,  which  it  is  in  this  case,  because  it  buys 
for  cash  and  sells  for  cash. 

Mr.  Crowley.  May  I  answer  you? 

The  country  is  better  off  if  you  have  all  this  exporting  under  one 
administration.  You  will  get  a  coordination  then  that  you  would 
not  have  if  you  had  two  organizations.  If  you  had  your  personnel 
used  in  the  screening  in  one  place  and  your  export  control  in  another 
place  and  jrnur  lend-lease  another  place,  you  could  not  get  the  benefit 
of  one  coordinated  policy. 

Now,  the  benefit  to  my  mind  is  the  fact  that  you  do  have  all  of  that 
consolidated  where  you  can  get  at  it  and  check  on  the  entire  product. 
I  know  what  you  are  getting  at,  and  we  are  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  you  and  I  think  this  centralization  of  administration  provides 
this  country  the  protection  you  are  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  Mr.  Crowley  said  is  this:  More  specifically  in 
regard  to  farm  machinery  we  are  coordinating  all  shipments  and  we 
have  in  mind  the  protection  you  want  to  get. 

The  o^er-all  figures  up  to  January  1,  1944,  show  that  less  than  3 
percent  of  our  over-all  production  of  farm  machinery  was  exported  for 
foreign  use  under  lend-lease,  so  that  the  controls  are  intended  to  keep 
that  in  balance  rather  than  to  have  F.  E.  A.  act  as  a  jobber.  Techni¬ 
cally  F.  E.  A.  does  not  act  as  a  jobber.  The  French  case  was  handled 
substantially  the  same  as  other  transactions,  with  the  exception  that 
the  French  paid  cash  for  things  they  used  for  civilian  purposes.  The 
American  manufacturer  who  produced  the  farm  machinery  which  was 
secured  by  Treasury  Procurement  and  shipped  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  French  Committee  which  handles  the  distribution  inside 
French  Africa  the  same  as  the  Russians  handle  distribution  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  in  connection  with  farm  machinery,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  that  we  have  sent,  when  certain  requisitions  come  in  for 
that  and  after  you  clear  the  War  Food  Administration,  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  and  everything  else,  and  then  it  is  screened  before  it  comes 
back,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cox.  Right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  up  to  January  1  less  than  2  percent  of  our  farm 
machinery  had  gone  abroad  under  lend-lease  and  97  percent  of  our 
farm  machinery  has  been  used  at  home. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Breaking  it  down  to  individual  items  I  think  you  can 
see  the  impact  on  our  farm  machinery  and  that  it  is  perhaps  more 
serious  than  the  over-all  3  percent  figure  would  seem  to  indicate. 
In  regard  to  cream  separators  in  the  last  fiscal  year  we  exported  and 
shipped  abroad  8,311,  which  was  16  percent  of  the  total  production. 
That  had  quite  a  big  impact,  but  perhaps  it  was  not  a  ruinous  one. 
However,  I  find  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  set  of  figures  put  in 
by  Congressman  Calvin  Johnson  of  Illinois  in  which  he  reports  that 
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U.  N.  N.  R.  A.  expects  to  export  25,100  cream  separators.  Now, 
with  8,311  cream  separators  providing  an  impact  of  16  percent  and 
then  you  add  to  that  the  impact  of  25,100  cream  separators,  we  are 
virtually  shipping  abroad  over  half  the  cream  separators  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country  and  that  is  very  serious. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  checking  on  Mr.  Johnson’s  statement.  We  will 
report  later  to  the  committee  on  that  statement. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important  functions  that  F.  E.  A.  would 
perform  in  connection  with  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  which  we  are  doing  now, 
is  to  go  over  the  requirements  in  relation  to  supplies  like  that  and 
determine  the  impact  and  make  sure  that  the  impact  wijl  not  be 
burdensome  on  the  American  farmers  or  American  producers  of 
agricultural  products  under  our  system.  For  example,  all  the  cream 
separators,  or  most  of  them,  are  being  used,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  production  of  dairy  products 
for  our  own  troops.  Those  are  some  of  the  factors  you  find  in  the 
screening. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  from  the  standpoint  of  Lend-Lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  In  terms  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  you  must  pass  on 
where  it  can  best  be  used.  All  those  considerations  are  evaluated. 
The  requirements  are  just  not  taken  as  absolute  requirements,  but 
are  put  into  Budget  requests,  for  example,  or  procurement.  That  is 
one  of  the  functions  which  has  to  be  very  carefully  performed. 

Mr.  Mundt.  You  have  checked  Mr.  Johnson’s  figures,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  checking  this  statement  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Congressman  Mundt,  might  I  say  this  for  the 
record:  First,  not  being  a  statistician,  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  sit 
down  with  the  staff  and  try  to  determine  what  you  might  need  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  or  the  occupied  territory  you  could  draw 
upon  your  imagination  for  a  lot  of  things.  I  do  not  think  it  is  realistic 
to  talk  about  the  number  of  cream  separators  or  other  items  that  may 
be  sent  into  these  occupied  territories.  I  think  we  shall  be  guided  by 
what  is  needed  to  enable  those  people  to  have  the  things  that  are  most 
essential  so  that  they  may  help  themselves.  Once  it  is  determined 
what  are  the  most  essential  things  for  them  to  help  themselves,  then 
we  will  have  to  determine  in  this  country,  through  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  how  much  of  that  we  can  give  them  without  destroying 
our  own  economy  here.  There  will  not  be  very  limited  benefits 
gained  if  we  lower  our  own  economy  to  build  up  the  economy  of  others. 
And  so  it  is  my  idea,  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  get  these  people 
working  for  themselves. 

I  am  surprised  that  there  is  any  list  made  available  at  all,  because  I 
imagine  that  what  has  appeared  is  merely  this,  that  items  have  just 
been  listed  which  might  be  helpful  for  these  people  to  help  themselves. 

The  figures  will  be  checked  and  a  decision  will  be  made  entirely 
upon  our  ability  to  furnish  those  things. 

I  read  this  Congressman’s  statement  but  I  did  not  think  it  had  any¬ 
thing  in  it  of  what  we  are  doing.  If  we  are  not  competent  to  protect 
our  home  interests  and  our  home  economy,  then  they  should  put  some¬ 
one  else  in  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  25,000  cream  separators  have 
not  been  allocated,  decided  upon  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  be  sent  abroad? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  am  informed  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  not  at  the 
present  time  asked  for  cream  separators  from  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Eaton.  Who  made  the  suggestion,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  do  not  know,  Doctor,  about  that. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Does  the  figure  have  to  have  the  clearance  of  the 

F.  E.  A.? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  my  understanding,  at  least  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  supplies  to  be  obtained  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Eaton.  You  will  not  give  a  clearance? 

Mr.  Crowley.  It  will  have  to  be  passed  upon. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Farm  Machinery  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  and  the  Liberated  Areas 

(1)  No  farm  machinery  has  yet  been  procured  for  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  and  no  United  States  funds  will  be  used  for  that 
purpose  until  money  is  appropriated  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  by  the  Congress. 

(2)  The  so-called  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
program  for  which  the  War  Production  Board  made  an  allocation  to  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  of  30,000  tons  of  steel  is  a  misnomer.  This  allocation, 
when  put  into  production,  is  primarily  intended  to  meet  the  farm  machinery 
requirements  of  the  liberated  areas  during  the  period  of  military  responsibility, 
when  the  equipment  will  be  distributed  under  the  authority  of  the  theater  com¬ 
mander.  No  procurement  under  this  allocation  has  as  yet  been  undertaken  nor 
will  it  be  undertaken  until  a  definitive  farm  machinery  program  for  the  military 
period  is  worked  out  with  the  military  authorities.  It  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  purpose  of  this  allocation  (or  any  allocation)  is  merely  to  enable 
machinery  to  be  scheduled  within  the  production  schedules  of  domestic  farm 
machinery  manufacturers.  Such  a  step  is  always  necessary  far  in  advance  of 
any  actual  contracts  that  may  later  be  let  and  is  desired  both  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  and  the  War  Food  Administration,  and  by  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  they  can  plan  for  the  period  involved.  It  does  not  in  any  sense 
represent  the  commitment  of  funds.  It  does  not  in  any  way  guarantee  that  de¬ 
livery  will  be  made  to  the  agency  obtaining  the  allocation. 

(3)  The  farm  machinery  program  for  liberated  areas  introduced  into  the 
Congressional  Record  as  an  “U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  program”  is  a  program  of  estimated 
needs  developed  by  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  officials  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  and  appraising  the  production  possibilities  in  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  This  program  is  intended  to  cover  the  period  of 
military  responsibility  in  the  liberated  areas  and  also  to  apply  toward  the  sub¬ 
sequent  period  of  civilian  responsibility.  It  includes  the  requirements  of  the 
countries  which  will  be  able  to  pay  cash  for  their  supplies  and  represents  supplies 
to  be  obtained  not  only  from  the  United  States  but  from  other  sources  as  well. 
No  procurement  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  against  this  program.  No  contracts 
have  been  let  and  no  money  has  been  obligated. 

(4)  In  the  meantime,  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
is  in  the  process  of  formulating  its  own  estimates  of  farm  machinery  requirements 
for  the  period  of  civilian  responsibility  and  will  soon  present  them  to  the  combined 
boards  and  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  for  consideration  in  relation 
to  the  impact  on  the  supply  situation  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  and  for 
recommendations  as  to  allocations.  In  formulating  these  estimates,  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  naturally  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  United  States-United  Kingdom  program  referred  to  above. 
No  procurement  with  United  States  funds  against  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration’s  estimates,  when  formulated,  will  be  made  until 
money  is  appropriated  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress. 

(5)  Estimates  of  the  farm  machinery  needs  of  the  liberated  areas  will  have  to 
be  kept  flexible.  No  one  now  knows,  for  example,  when  the  need  for  farm 
machinery  in  a  liberated  area  will  arise,  in  which  of  several  potential  liberated 
areas  it  will  first  arise,  or  precisely  how  great  that  need  will  be  when  it  actually 
arises.  Nor  can  the  full  extent  of  the  increased  production  of  farm  machinery'as 
a  result  of  the  easing  in  other  war  contracts  be  ascertained  with  certainty  now. 
Domestic  production  of  farm  machinery,  as  a  whole,  has  already  been  authorized 
at  a  level  as  high  as  that  ever  attained  in  this  country  before  1941.  Further  in¬ 
creases  in  production  are  likely  if  other  war  contracts  decline. 
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(6)  It  is  clear  that  occupied  areas  when  liberated  will  be  in  extremely  urgent 
need  of  farm  machinery  of  all  kinds.  Farm  machinery  will  enable  the  liberated 
peoples  both  to  put  into  production  and  to  harvest  many  millions  of  acres  of 
land  which  would  otherwise  remain  unproductive.  Unless  the  liberated  peoples 
are  put  in  a  position  to  help  themselves  in  this  way,  it  will  be  impractical  and  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  obtain  the  consumable  supplies  which  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  health.  Helping  them  to  help  themselves  in  this  way  is 
the  least  expensive  and  the  most  effective  method  of  providing  relief. 

(7)  It  is  similarly  clear  that  farm  machinery,  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
liberated  peoples,  should  be  ready  for  immediate  delivery  when  the  occupied  areas 
are  first  liberated.  It  is  particularly  important  that  farm  machinery  should  be 
promptly  made  available  in  order  to  catch  the  earliest  crop  year.  If  a  crop  season 
is  missed  because  of  the  lack  of  farm  machinery,  a  whole  growing  year  is  lost. 
Production  should,  therefore,  be  started  as  soon  as  possible  on  at  least  the  mini¬ 
mum  portion  of  the  farm  machinery  requirements  which  the  United  Nations  will 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  to  the  liberated  peoples. 

(8)  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  military  operations  may  not  progress  as 
rapidly  as  now  hoped  for  and,  therefore,  that  not  all  of  the  farm  machinery  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  liberated  areas  will  be  needed  at  the  exact  time  when  the  finished 
machinery  is  available.  In  such  a  case,  the  finished  farm  machinery,  being  almost 
entirely  standard  equipment,  would  to  the  extent  possible  be  macie  available  to 
American  farmers.  This  would,  of  course,  be  in  addition  to  the  1,799,573  tons  of 
materials  allocated  for  the  production  of  farm  machinery  for  American  farmers 
for  the  period  from  July  1,  1944,  to  July  1,  1945.  This  would  mean  then  that  the 
demands  of  American  farmers  for  farm  equipment  would  be  satisfied  more  fully 
at  an  earlier  date  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  production  had  not  been  begun 
to  meet  the  potential  needs  of  the  liberated  peoples. 

The  President  has  received  the  following  letter  from  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Foreign  Economic  Administration: 

“My  Dear  Mr.  President:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  wish  to  advise 
you  what  the  basic  policy  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  be  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  procurement  and  supplying  of  farm  machinery  as  the  American 
contribution  to  the  Linited  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
This  basic  policy  is  as  follows: 

“1.  No  funds  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
will  be  made  available  for  the  procurement  of  farm  machinery  or  other  supplies 
for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  until  Congress 
approves  the  authorization  for  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  until  Congress  makes  the  requisite 
appropriations  to  carry  out  that  participation. 

“2.  After  the  authorization  and  appropriation  for  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  are  made,  if  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  the  American  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  handling  the 
appropriation,  it  will,  in  collaboration  with  the  War  Production  Board  and  the 
other  American  allocating  agencies,  weigh  the  requests  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  for  farm  machinery  as  well  as  other 
supplies  in  the  light  of  our  war  needs,  the  needs  of  the  American  farmers  or 
civilians  for  farm  machinery  or  other  supplies  and  other  needs  abroad.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration’s  screening  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  moving  abroad  under  lend-lease  has  clearly  kept  these,  as  well  as  other 
relevant  considerations,  in  mind.  Thus,  for  example,  the  amount  of  farm 
machinery  exported  under  lend-lease  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  has  been 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  available  American  supply.  This  equipment  has  been 
sent  in  the  main  to  countries  such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  assist  in  increasing  vitally  needed  food  production  for  the  war.  As 
you  know,  these  countries,  under  reverse  lend-lease  and  without  payment  by  us, 
have  supplied  our  armed  forces  with  very  substantial  quantities  of  food.  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  have  supplied  our  forces  under  reverse 
lend-lease  with  approximately  the  same  amount  of  beef  and  veal  which  we  have 
exported  to  all  lend-lease  countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  food  for  our  forces  has  been  supplied  under  reverse  lend-lease. 

“3.  In  the  preparation  and  consideration  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  estimates,  particular  care  will  be  taken  to  make  sure 
that  the  limited  amounts  of  farm  machinery  and  other  supplies  which  are  sent 
abroad  are  those  which  can  make  the  greatest  contribution.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  policy  which  has  been  followed  in  the  past  is  indicated  by  the  experience  with 
the  farm  machinery  and  other  supplies  sent  to  countries  such  as  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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“4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  war  damage  in  the  occupied  areas  is  likely  to  be 
so  widespread  and  devastating,  the  most  effective  and  practical  thing  that  we  can 
do  is  to  help  the  liberated  peoples  to  help  themselves.  Insofar  as  it  is  possible 
and  practicable,  this  basic  principle  will  be  applied  in  the  furnishing  of  immediate 
emergency  relief  so  that  these  people,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  can  produce  for 
their  own  needs.  Otherwise,  even  with  the  resources  of  these  liberated  peoples, 
the  American  contribution  will  not  go  very  far  if  the  supplies  are  primarily  of  a 
consumable  character  and  do  not  go  directly  toward  aiding  the  liberated  peoples 
to  help  themselves. 

“As  you  mentioned  in  our  conversation  on  this  subject,  we  know  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  be  the  first  to  want  to  aid  the  liberated  peoples  if  such  basic 
policies  are  followed.  The  American  people  will  know  that  such  aid  is  not  only 
in  their  own  self-interest  but  is  also  an  expression  of  the  traditional  humanity  of 
the  American  people. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Leo  T.  Cp.owi.ey.” 

“March  24,  1944. 


Mr.  Mansfield.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  Mr.  Crowley  say  that  those 
figures  would  have  to  be  screened.  It  appeared  from  the  article  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  or  rather  it  purported  to  show,  that  some 
countries  like  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Holland,  and  other  countries  were 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  I  thought  that 
was  taking  a  lot  for  granted  the  way  the  European  war  is  going,  and 
I  am  very  interested  to  get  the  lowdown  on  these  figures  submitted  by 
Congressman  Johnson  so  that  we  can  better  understand  the  problem 
and  visualize  better  the  picture. 

Mr.  McMurray.  To  what  authority  are  these  figures  attributed  by 
Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  do  not  know.  They  are  attributed  by  me  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  I  would  say  Johnson  would  know. 

Mr.  McMurray.  Apparently  there  was  a  figment  of  the  imagination 
of  someone  and  they  let  their  imagination  run  riot  because  how  other¬ 
wise  could  you  make  up  a  specific  itemized  list  of  various  countries? 
I  assume  there  is  something  back  of  it.  However,  in  the  light  of  what 
Mr.  Crowley  said,  someone  must  have  pulled  those  figures  right  out  of 
the  air;  I  don’t  care  whether  they  came  from  a  statistician,  they  are 
meaningless  to  me. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Not  to  me,  because  they  brought  out  the  thing  I 
was  hopeful  they  would  bring  out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  definite 
statement  by  Air.  Crowley  corroborated  by  Mr.  Acheson  that  before 
any  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  machinery  exports  are  made  they  would  have  to 
clear  through  F.  E.  A.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  McMurray.  That  fact  was  brought  out  in  testimony  when  we 
had  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  measure  before  us.  That  was  testified  to. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  theory  of  emphasis  by 
repetition. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  long  as  this  matter  has  been 
brought  up  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  been  brought  into  the  picture, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  no  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  funds  were  to  be  used 
in  enemy  territory  except  if  there  was  a  pestilence,  or  something  of 
that  kind  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No,  not  exactly;  the  resolution  of  the  Council  permits 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  go  in  any  territory  for  the  purposes  that  you  suggest 
to  help  in  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  it  says  that  no  provision  for  relief 
in  ex-enemy  territory  shall  take  place  through  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  until 
the  council  has  approved  the  fact  it  can  be  done  and  the  degree  or 
measure  of  relief  contemplated;  so  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
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Council  to  say  that  in  respect  to  any  ex-enemy  territory  a  certain 
standard  of  provisions  may  be  made  for  relief. 

The  resolutions,  of  couyse,  also  contemplate  that  the  ex-enemy 
territories  will  have  to  pay  for  any  assistance  they  receive. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  certainly  was  disturbed  to  find  that  a  certain 
number  of  tractors  and  farm  machinery  was  going  to  be  sent,  or  con¬ 
templated  to  be  sent,  by  this  statement  to  Italy.  What  are  we 
going  to  do,  rehabilitate  our  enemy? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  we  are  probably  talking  about  something 
which  is  quite  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Acheson.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  list  of  materials  that 
have  been  made  for  relief  at  all  at  the  present  time  are  those  which 
were  originally  gotten  up  by  an  interdepartmental  committee  solely 
for  purposes  of  information  and  study.  The  list  which  the  Army 
and  F.  E.  A.  are  now  working  on  are  for  the  military ;  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
is  just  starting  on  the  job  of  working  out  what  it  will  need  when  it 
follows  the  military  into  any  area.  At  the  present  time  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
has  no  United  States  funds;  no  goods  have  been  bought  by  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  It  may  be  some  months  before  it  buys.  As  Mr.  Cox  has  said, 
a  statement  on  this  will  be  provided  to  the  committee. 

(This  statement  appears  on  pages  135-137.) 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  certainly  thought  the  function  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
was  to  help  our  allies  in  invaded  areas  as  soon  as  they  were  liberated, 
and  I  certainly  did  not  think  it  was  the  function  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to 
rehabilitate  our  enemies. 

Mr.  Acheson.  There  was  no  prohibition.  That  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  fully  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There  is  no  prohibition  against 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  going  into  an  area  after  the  enemy  has  been  defeated 
and  it  has  been  taken  over  by  our  forces.  There  is  the  provision  it 
shall  not  furnish  relief  until  the  Council,  which  is  made  up  of  all  the 
countries,  including  the  liberated  countries,  authorizes  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then  this  could  have  no  official  status  at  all? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  cannot  say  it  has  any  official  status. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  To  my  mind,  it  is  not  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  at  all;  it  is  the 
superior  military  government.  How  far  is  military  government  going 
into  agriculture  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Well,  I  cannot  answer  that  specifically,  because  I 
do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Has  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  anything  to  say  at  all? 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  entire  control  of  the  area  during  the  period  of 
military  control  is  in  the  military. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  That  would  involve  Britain  as  well  as  ourselves? 

Mr.  Acheson.  It  may  if  it  is  a  combined  operation;  it  will  be  under 
the  supreme  commander  of  the  theater  and  the  commander  of  that 
particular  country.  In  the  Mediterranean  it  is  General  Wilson. 
How  far  the  military  will  go  into  agriculture  depends  on  the  judgment 
of  men  in  the  field. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  agricultural  experts  in  their 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  they  probably  intend  to  do  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes;  my  own  personal  view  is  that  they  would  have 
been  better  off  if  they  had  done  more  of  that  earlier  in  Italy  and 
reduced  the  need  for  the  importation  of  supplies,  which  has  been 
quite  a  drain  in  order  to  keep  the  population  quiet. 
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Mr.  Mansfield.  In  line  with  what  the  Secretary  has  said,  it  is  my 
impression  that  in  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  hearings  that  any  relief  carried 
out  in  that  country  would  be  paid  for  completely  by  the  country. 

Mr.  Acheson.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  resolution  that  it  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  enemy  country.  Again  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  the 
committee  in  anything.  That  is  the  resolution  of  the  Council  and  the 
degree  to  which  that  is  practicable  is  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  that  came  out  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  quite  true;  that  is  in  the  resolution. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  suppose  any  time  the  President  decreed  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  should  go  in,  why,  it  would  go  in,  as  the  President  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  if  he  said  it  could  go  in,  it  could  go  in. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  can  think  of  two  factors.  The  President  is  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  America  forces. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Acheson.  There  are,  of  course,  combined  operations,  in  which 
there  are  other  allies  operating  and,  furthermore,  as  to  whether 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  goes  in,  or  not,  must  depend  on  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  de¬ 
cision  on  the  other  end  of  it.  The  military  can  invite  it  in,  but  whether 
it  goes  in  depends  on  its  action,  and  that  decision  would  have  to  be 
reached  by  the  decision  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  It  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  Chief  Executive  or  any  other  country. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  You  would  feel  that  as  a  contribution  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
would  be  inclined  to  go  in,  but  you  would  not  have  the  power  to  send 
it  in? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Quite  correctly  we  do  not  want  the  power  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  contribution  to  order  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  do  anything. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  As  a  result  of  the  contribution  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would 
be  inclined  to  go  in? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  be  inclined  to  do  every¬ 
thing  it  could  to  take  the  job  over  as  soon  as  it  can. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  was  unfortunately  detained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting  and  I  am  not  clear  as  to  whether  you  are  testifying  as  a  part 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  or  whether  you  are  testifying  in  the 
capacity  of  the  State  Department  or  are  you  testifying  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  representative  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.?  Maybe  I  am  asking  you  a 
question  which  is  out  of  your  field. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  got  in  on  this  discussion  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  an 
informal  way.  I  did  not  suppose  I  was  going  to  say  anything  about 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  when  I  came  here,  and  I  am  not  appearing  in  any 
capacity  in  regard  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  I  came  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  to  speak  on  lend-lease  agreements. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Insofar  as  lend-lease  is  functioning  as  a  jobber  and 
transporting  machinery  and  other  equipment  from  this  country  to 
other  countries  on  a  cash  payment  basis,  how  are  those  transactions 
handled?  Is  that  an  outright  commercial  transaction?  Are  the 
freight  and  handling  costs  paid  by  the  purchaser  or  does  lend-lease 
and  America  absorb  part  of  the  cost  and  sell  it  to  them  at  a  lesser 
figure? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  an  operational  question  which  I  think  Mr. 
Cox  can  answer. 
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Mr.  Cox.  The  way  it  is  handled  is  the  same  as  the  regular  lend-lease 
transactions  are  handled.  For  instance,  take  steel  required  for  mak¬ 
ing  various  types  of  equipment  in  French  Africa.  The  French  Com¬ 
mittee  puts  in  a  request  for  it.  It  is  screened,  and  that  request  is 
approved  by  military  officers  and  F.  E.  A.  officers  in  French  Africa. 
It  comes  back  here  and  it  is  screened  here  again  on  the  basis  of  the 
impact  upon  American  production  and  other  relevant  factors.  This 
steel  would  be  procured  normally  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  a 
price  paid  to  the  American  manufacturer.  Then  the  shipping  is 
handled  the  way  shipping  to  Russia  or  the  United  Kingdom  is  handled 
and  it  is  consigned  to  the  representative  of  the  F.  E.  A.  abroad  or  the 
military  commander  and  then  turned  over  to  the  French  Government. 
The  French  Government  pays  all  the  cost  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  in  shipping  and  the  costs  of  procuring  and  manufacturing  the 
article.  The  cost  of  shipping,  handling,  storage,  and  other  overhead 
is  all  included  in  the  price  which  the  French  Government  pays  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Thank  you  for  your  statement;  it  is  very  clear. 

One  more  question  and  then  I  am  through. 

Can  you  advise  the  committee  what  is  the  present  status  of  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.?  I  cannot  personally  just  understand  why  it  is  retained  in 
this  twilight  zone  between  the  House  and  the  Senate  with  no  conferees 
meeting  and  no  final  passage;  they  do  not  go  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  Chair  will  answer  that  question. 

Conferees  have  been  appointed  and  it  was  printed  in  the  Calendar 
yesterday;  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  just  agreed  and  the  Chair  has 
already  taken  up  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  get  in  touch  with  Senator 
Connally  and  for  the  conferees  to  meet  because  the  Senate  must  act. 
The  House  did  not  act  in  this  case.  As  soon  as  the  Senate  asks  for 
a  conference  then  the  conferees  of  the  House  will  meet  with  the  Senate 
conferees  to  adjust. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  like  to  introduce  into 
this  discussion  anything  which  is  impracticable,  but  I  base  my  interest 
with  reference  to  our  activities  in  Italy  upon  the  actual  facts  as  I  see 
them,  and  I  would  like  to  put  this  in  the  record: 

Italy  was  our  enemy  in  union  with  Germany;  Italy  was  occupied 
by  immense  German  military  forces;  Italy  surrendered  to  our  forces 
and  we  took  over  part  of  her  territory.  Then  we  began  to  fight 
with  the  Germans  occupying  Italy  and  between  the  German  efforts 
and  our  efforts  great  areas  of  Italy  have  been  destroyed  and  people 
have  been  left  without  houses,  without  hospitals;  they  have  been  left 
without  water  supply  and  they  have  been  left  without  food.  We 
are  in  a  position  of  occupying  that  country  as  an  invading  force; 
and  as  a  practical  necessity  it  seems  to  me  that  our  Allied  forces,  the 
British  and  the  American  occupying  Italy  and  fighting  the  Germans 
or  the  Italians,  they  must  do  something  to  avoid  pestilence  and 
various  diseases  that  would  operate  against  our  activities  through 
the  Italian  population  so  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory,  and  the  only  thing  that  would  be  of  interest  to  us 
is  the  instrumentality  here  at  home  which  will  be  of  the  best  service 
to  our  military  efforts  in  solving  that  urgent  and  continuous  problem 
which  our  military  forces  have  to  face  under  those  conditions.  That 
is  the  basis  on  which  I  do  my  alleged  thinking  on  that  subject. 

Chairman  Bloom.  There  is  a  very  good  statement. 
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Mrs.  Rogers.  I  have  forgotten,  Mr.  Secretary,  whether  you  have 
connected  with  your  council  members  of  the  military. 

Mr.  Acheson.  No. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  You  have  no  military  advisers? 

Mr.  Acheson.  You  mean  the  Council  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  You  mean  the  Council  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  no 
military  advisers? 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  Council  as  such  does  not  have  any  military 
advisers. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  Chair  will  rule  that  no  questions  in  regard 
to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  be  submitted  any  further  today.  We  have  other 
witnesses  here  and  we  must  confine  our  discussion  today  to  lend-lease. 
Therefore,  we  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  any 
further. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  appreciate  your  being 
here. 

[Mr.  Acheson  withdrew.] 

Mr.  Crowley,  I  understand  that  you  want  to  read  a  couple  of  pages 
of  your  statement  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  that.  It  would 
merely  take  a  lot  of  time.  All  of  you  have  copies. 

Chairman  Bloom.  All  right;  it  will  be  released  for  the  press.  We 
will  insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Crowley  is  as  follows:) 

Report  on  Reverse  Lend-Lease,  by  Leo  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic 

Administrator,  Before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Wednesday, 

March  8,  1944 

The  principal  war  benefit  we  receive  from  the  lend-lease  aid  that  we  extend 
to  our  allies  is  the  damage  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  to  our  enemies- — and 
theirs — because  of  the  supplies  we  send. 

An  additional  wartime  benefit  which  the  United  States  receives  as  a  result  of 
our  lend-lease  aid  is  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid  furnished  to  us  by  our  allies.  Re¬ 
verse  lend-lease  consists  of  goods,  services,  and  information  provided  to  the 
United  States  by  our  allies  without  payment  by  us. 

A  steadily  increasing  volume  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  has  been  furnished  to  us 
by  our  allies,  mostly  by  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  We  are  also 
receiving  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  and  services  as  the  need  arises  from  the 
French  National  Committee,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India  spent  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  for  supplies  and  services  furnished  to  our  forces  and  merchant 
marine  overseas  as  reverse  lend-lease  from  June  1,  1942,  to  December  31,  1943. 
Six  months  ago,  on  June  30,  1943,  the  figure  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  the 
United  States  from  the  British  Commonwealth  stood  at  $1,175,000,000. 

Expenditures  by  the  British  Commonwealth  up  to  January  1,  1944,  reported 
to  date  are  as  follows: 


Total  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  British  Commonwealth ,  through  Dec.  31,  1943 


United  Kingdom 

Australia _ 

New  Zealand _ 

India _ 


1  $1,  526,  170,  000 
362,  365,  000 
91,  886,  000 
114,  451,  000 


Total _  2  2,  094,  872,  000 

1  Includes  $1,366,170,000  for  aid  furnished  our  forces  in  the  British  Isles  and  for  shipping  services,  together 
with  $160,000,000  for  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  transferred  to  our  forces  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  various 
combat  areas  outside  the  British  Isles.  On  the  basis  of  records  so  far  compiled  from  these  overseas  areas  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  estimates  that  these  transfers  totaled  between  $160,000,000  and  $200,000,000 
through  December  1943. 

2  Does  not  include  the  value  of  strategic  raw  materials,  commodities,  and  foodstuffs  shipped  to  the  United 
States  under  reverse  lend-lease,  other  than  benzol. 
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By  the  first  of  this  year  we  were  receiving  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  these 
countries  at  a  rate  approaching  $2,000,000,000  a  year  compared  with  a  rate  of  a 
little  over  $1,000,000,000  a  year  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1943. 

The  air  offensive  against  Germany  and  the  invasion  coasts  of  Europe  would  not 
have  been  possible  on  the  present  scale  without  both  lend-lease  and  reverse 
lend-lease.  The  Royal  Air  Force’s  tremendous  raids  are  powered  and  armed  in 
part  through  lend-lease  equipment  and  materials  sent  from  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  our  fliers  are  aided  by  reverse  lend-lease.  The  Eighth  and 
Ninth  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  operate  from  huge  air  bases  built  for  us  by 
the  British  under  reverse  lend-lease  at  a  substanital  cost.  Our  Air  Forces  receive 
also  from  the  British  a  great  variety  of  vital  equipment,  supplies,  and  services, 
without  which  our  own  great  raids  could  not  be  carried  out. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  the  supplies  and  equipment  currently  required 
by  United  States  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  supplied  by  the  British  and  it  is 
supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease,  without  cost  to  us.  In  addition,  virtually  all 
housing  and  headquarters  accommodations,  airdrome  facilities,  transportation 
services,  civilian  labor,  and  miscellaneous  services  needed  by  our  forces  are  supplied 
as  reverse  lend-lease. 

We  have  received  over  a  billion  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  food  as  reverse  lend- 
lease  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India,  in  addition 
to  planes,  guns,  and  many  thousands  of  other  items  of  military  equipment  and 
supplies,  airfields,  and  other  facilities  for  our  forces. 

Most  of  the  food  has  been  furnished  under  reverse  lend-lease  by  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  These  two  countries,  with  a  combined  population  only  one- 
fifteenth  as  large  as  ours,  provided  over  800,000,000  pounds  of  food  to  our  forces 
in  the  Pacific  from  June  1942  to  January  1,  1944.  Almost  all  the  food  for  United 
States  forces  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  provided  as  reverse  lend-lease. 

The  volume  of  food  which  they  are  furnishing  to  us  has  increased  rapidly  as 
more  of  our  forces  have  moved  into  this  area.  In  the  last  3  months  of  1943, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  alone  were  furnishing  United  States  Army,  Naval  and 
Marine  forces  in  the  Pacific  theaters  with  food  at  a  rate  approaching  a  billion 
pounds  a  year. 

We  have  received  almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  pounds  of  fresh,  frozen,  and 
canned  meats  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  including  approximately  as  much 
beef  and  veal  as  we  have  sent  to  all  countries  from  the  United  States  under  lend- 
lease.  We  have  received  for  our  forces  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  26,000,000 
pounds  of  butter,  against  all  the  butter  sent  under  lend-lease  from  the  United 
States — the  50,000,000  pounds  sent  to  Russia. 

In  addition  to  food  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  United  States  forces  in 
the  British  Isles  have  received  about  350,000,000  pounds  of  food  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  almost  50,000,000  pounds  have  been  furnished  to  our  forces  in 
India  as  reverse  lend-lease.  The  British  have,  in  addition,  supplied  American 
forces  with  substantial  quantities  of  food  in  various  colonial  areas.  In  the  Fijis 
alone,  for  example,  they  have  provided  our  men  with  15,000,000  pounds  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including  quantities  of  sweet  corn,  bananas,  pineapples, 
and  coconuts. 

United  States  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  have  also  received  as  reverse 
lend-lease  from  the  French  many  millions  of  pounds  of  food  grown  in  French 
North  and  West  Africa.  French  Africa  is  also  helping  to  meet  the  food  needs  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

Besides  reverse  lend-lease  aid  received  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  India,  we  have  received  supplies  and  services  as  reverse  lend- 
lease  from  the  British  in  Central  Africa,  Iceland,  the  Fijis,  the  Caribbean,  the 
Middle  East,  and  North  Africa;  the  French  National  Committee  in  North  and 
West  Africa,  Elquatorial  Africa,  and  New  Caledonia;  Belgium  in  the  Belgian 
Congo;  the  Netherlands  in  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana)  and  the  West  Indies;  and 
from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

United  States  military  and  naval  forces,  our  merchant  marine,  and  the  Red 
Cross  have  received  without  payment  in  overseas  areas  virtually  every  type  of 
supply  and  service  they  need  which  our  allies  can  supply  locally. 

The  cataloging  of  the  supplies  and  services  which  have  been  transferred  under 
reverse  lend-lease  would  require  thousands  of  pages  and  list  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  items.  They  include  all  types  of  construction  facilities — airfields  and  air 
bases,  barracks,  hospitals,  warehouses  and  storage  depots,  ships  and  port  facilities; 
foodstuffs  and  clothing  and  other  quartermaster  issues;  all  grades  of  petroleum 
products;  munitions  and  military  and  naval  stores;  land,  sea,  and  air  trans¬ 
portation  of  personnel  and  freight;  telegraph  and  telephone  communications  and 
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postal  facilities;  civilian  labor  and  miscellaneous  services.  In  addition  our 
military  and  naval  vessels  and  merchant  marine  fleet  receive  oil,  ship  stores  and 
supplies,  stevedoring  and  port  expenses  as  reverse  lend-lease  in  British  ports  and 
British  areas  throughout  the  world. 

II 

The  figures  reported  up  to  now  for  reverse  lend-lease  are  an  incomplete  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  value  to  us  of  these  supplies  and  services.  Reverse  lend-lease  expendi¬ 
tures  by  the  British  Commonwealth  countries  are  made  in  their  own  currencies. 
The  dollar  figures  are  arrived  at  by  translating  pounds  into  dollars  at  official  rates 
of  exchange.  This  does  not  allow  for  differences  in  prices,  which  are  generally 
lower  than  prices  for  the  equivalent  supplies  procured  in  the  United  States.  The 
figures  are  incomplete  for  other  reasons.  They  do  not  include  all  the  reverse 
lend-lease  aid  rendered  on  the  spot  in  combat  areas.  Furthermore,  accounting 
is  slow  and  incomplete  at  best,  because  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  are  provided 
at  thousands  of  different  places  all  over  the  world,  in  large  measure  out  of  stocks 
on  hand.  This  is  in  contrast  to  outgoing  lend-lease  supplies  from  the  United 
States,  which  flow  from  a  single,  central  source,  under  a  unified  appropriations 
and  procurement  procedure. 

III 

It  is  also  not  possible  to  put  a  dollar  figure  on  many  reverse  lend-lease  services 
that  have  been  rendered  to  us,  particularly  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Early  in 
the  war  the  British  turned  over  to  us,  for  example,  priceless  information  on  de¬ 
velopments  in  radio-location  made  during  the  blitz.  They  also  turned  over  to 
us  all  the  specifications  for  the  Merlin  Rolls-Royce  engine  used  in  some  of  our 
best  fighter  planes,  including  the  Mustangs  that  now  accompany  our  bombers 
all  the  way  to  Berlin.  The  British  have  continued  to  provide  us  freely  with 
detailed  information  on  new  weapons  and  equipment  which  they  have  developed. 
The  most  recent  example  is  the  jet-propulsion  plane,  invented  by  Group  Capt. 
Frank  Whittle,  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Both  we  and  the  British  are  now  build¬ 
ing  planes  developed  from  this  invention,  the  specifications  for  which  were  freely 
made  available  to  us.  The  value  of  this  type  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  us  is 
exceedingly  difficult — if  not  impossible — to  translate  into  dollars. 

Neither  our  lend-lease  aid  to  the  other  United  Nations  nor  their  reverse  lend- 
lease  aid  to  us  is  a  measure  of  our  respective  contributions  toward  winning  victory 
over  the  Axis.  The  contributions  of  the  United  Nations  have  necessarily  varied  in 
accordance  with  their  varying  resources  and  the  circumstances  of  the  war.  Some 
nations  have  given  more  in  lives  and  ruined  cities,  some  more  in  weapons  and 
materials.  There  is,  of  course,  no  way  to  measure  the  value  to  us  and  the  other 
United  Nations  of  such  contributions  as  Great  Britain’s  heroic  stand  after  Dunkirk 
when  she  fought  back  alone  against  the  blitz  and  threatened  invasion;  nor  the 
value  of  what  the  Soviet  armies  have  done  to  the  Nazis  between  the  time  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  were  saved  in  November  1941  and  the  recapture  last  month  of 
Krivoi  Rog  on  the  way  back  toward  the  German  border;  nor  the  value  of  the 
effects  upon  Japan  of  China’s  indomitable  6}£-year  struggle  against  the  invaders 
of  her  soil. 

So  far  as  the  contributions  of  the  United  Nations  can  be  measured  in  financial 
terms,  one  of  the  best  mesaurements  is  the  extent  to  which  each  is  devoting  its 
national  production  to  war.  If  each  country  devotes  roughly  the  same  portion 
of  its  gross  national  production  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers,  the  financial 
burden  is  distributed  equitably  among  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
their  capacities.  Those  with  the  most  to  give  do  not  contribute  more  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  those  which  draw  upon  more  limited  resources. 

The  United  States  is  using  for  the  lend-lease  program  about  14  percent  of  its 
total  war  expenditures.  The  other  86  percent  used  for  our  own  direct  war  needs 
is  just  as  much  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  United  Nations  victory  as  the  14 
percent  spent  for  lend-lease.  An  American  bomber  flown  by  an  American  crew 
over  Germany  is  certainly  no  less  a  contribution  than  an  American  bomber 
flown  over  Germany  by  a  British  or  Czech  or  Polish  crew.  Similarly  that  part 
of  the  war  costs  of  our  allies  which  is  spent  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  the  United 
States  or  for  aid  to  other  United  Nations  is  no  more  significant  a  contribution 
to  our  cause  than  what  they  spend  for  their  own  needs. 

Our  principal  allies  have  been  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Axis  longer 
than  we  have.  Long  before  December  7,  1941,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  were  devoting  from  about  one-fourth  to 
approximately  one-half  of  their  gross  national  production  to  the  defeat  of  the 
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Axis.  In  1941  the  United  States  used  about  one-tenth  of  its  gross  national  pro¬ 
duction  for  defense.  In  1943  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  each  used  at  least  one-half  of  its  gross  national 
production  for  the  war.  The  United  States  is  just  now  reaching  the  point  where 
one-half  of  our  gross  national  production  is  devoted  to  all  war  purposes,  including 
the  value  of  all  the  aid  we  furnish  under  lend-lease.  Thus  at  the  present  time 
the  financial  claims  of  war  against  the  United  States  and  our  allies  are  approxi¬ 
mately  equal. 

The  contribution  of  United  States  production  to  the  war,  including  lend-lease 
aid,  is  no  greater  in  proportion  to  our  resources  than  the  contributions  of  our 
allies  are  in  relation  to  their  resources.  It  is  much  greater  in  volume  because 
we  have  by  far  the  greatest  industrial  capacity  and  we  are  far  from  the  fighting 
fronts.  Nevertheless,  the  supplies  and  services  we  have  received  from  our  allies 
have  been  large  in  relationship  to  what  they  have  to  contribute  and  of  vital 
importance  to  our  own  fighting  effectiveness  and  to  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole. 

Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid  we  have  received 
overseas  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India: 

UNITED  KINGDOM 


The  United  Kingdom  Government  estimates  that  its  expenditures  for  providing 
reverse  lend-lease  supplies  and  services  to  United  States  forces  and  merchant 
marine  up  to  January  1,  1944,  were  $1,526,170,000,  in  the  following  major 
categories: 

Reverse  lend-lease  aid  by  United  Kingdom  through  Dec.  31,  1943 
[Conversion  from  pound  sterling  at  $4.03] 


Goods  and  services  transferred  in  the  United  Kingdom _ .. _  $535,  990,  000 

Shipping  services _ _ _  282,  100,  000 

Airports,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  other  construction  in  the 

United  Kingdom _ _ _  548,  080,  000 

Goods  and  services  transferred  outside  the  United  Kingdom _  1  160,  000,  000 


a  1,  526,  170,  000 

1  Overseas  expenditures  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  are  estimated  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to 
total  between  $160,000,000  and  $200,000,000  up  to  Dec.  31,  1943. 
a  Figures  reported  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  for  last  quarter  of  1943  are  preliminary. 

A  more  detailed  break-down  of  reverse  lend-lease  expenditures  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  excluding  its  overseas  expenditures  for  supplies  and  services  transferred 
outside  the  United  Kingdom,  is  available  for  the  period  through  September  30, 
1943.  It  is  as  follows: 


Reverse  lend-lease  aid  by  United  Kingdom  through  Sept.  30,  1943 
Goods  and  services  transferred  in  the  United  Kingdom: 


Army  supplies _  $171,  050,  000 

Aircraft,  etc _  108,  810,  000 

Industrial,  naval,  and  other  supplies _  64,  480,  000 

Miscellaneous  services _  92,  690,  000 


Total _  407,  030,  000 


185,  380,  000 
40,  300,  000 


Shipping  services: 

Freight  services _ 

Disbursements  and  bunkers 


Total 


225,  680,  000 


Capital  installations  in  the  United  Kingdom: 


Barracks,  hospitals,  etc _  145,  080,  000 

Airports _  298,  220,  000 

Other _ _ _  28,210,000 


Total _  471,  510,  000 

Total  reverse  lend-lease  aid  in  United  Kingdom  through 

Sept.  30,  1943 _  1,  104,  220,  000 
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Tens  of  thousands  of  items,  big  and  little,  have  been  and  are  being  supplied  to 
United  States  Army,  Naval,  and  Air  Forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  reverse 
lend-lease.  Together  they  make  up  one-third  of  all  the  supplies  and  equipment 
currently  required  by  our  men  in  that  theater. 

The  supplies  we  have  received  for  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  United  States  Army 
Air  Forces  range  from  several  hundred  planes  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
tools  and  parts  for  use  in  the  big  repair  and  maintenance  depots  which  the  British 
have  built  for  us  along  with  the  air  bases  from  which  our  planes  operate.  Our 
fliers,  who  must  operate  in  the  extreme  cold  of  high  altitudes  and  against  heavy 
fighter  and  antiaircraft  opposition  in  their  daylight  raids,  get  specially  armored 
flak  suits  and  heated  flying  suits  as  reverse  lend-lease  and  the  British  have  also 
developed  electrically  heated  muffs  for  our  airforce  gunners. 

The  British  have  now  put  into  production  and  are  turning  over  to  us  as  reverse 
lend-lease  newly  designed  and  extremely  lightweight  auxiliary  gas  tanks.  These 
easily  jettisoned  tanks  have  already  enabled  our  P-47  Thunderbolt  fighters  to 
escort  American  Flying  Fortresses  and  Liberators  deeper  inside  Germany  than 
ever  before. 

Two  other  reverse  lend-lease  items  of  vital  importance  to  our  fliers  are  the 
one-man  dinghies  devised  and  produced  by  the  British  for  fliers  forced  down  at 
stea  and  the  mobile  repair  shops  that  have  been  provided  throughout  the  British 
Isles  for  the  salvage  of  planes  which  crash-land  away  from  their  bases. 

Into  our  Air  Force  repair  and  maintenance  depots  flows  a  constant  stream  of 
reverse  lend-lease  materials,  parts,  and  other  equipment  necessary  to  maintain 
our  aircraft  at  peak  fighting  efficiency  and  to  meet  constantly  changing  battle 
conditions.  Recent  requisitions  to  meet  our  plane  repair  and  adaptation  needs 
which  have  been  filled  by  the  British  without  payment  by  us  include  items  as 
varied  as  1,357,730  square  feet  of  steel  and  light  alloy  sheets  and  235,000  rubber 
shock  absorbers. 

United  States  Army  engineers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  received  as  reverse 
lend-lease  over  44,250,000  yards  of  steel  landing  mats,  hundreds  of  miles  of  elec¬ 
tric  wiring,  several  million  square  feet  of  wallboard,  millions  of  spare  parts  for 
motorized  equipment  and  thousands  of  other  items. 

Our  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  received  by  the  first  of  this  year  such 
items  of  uniform  equipment  as  1,750,000  pairs  of  woolen  socks  and  nearly 
1,500,000  pairs  of  woolen  gloves. 

Besides  the  Air  Force  and  Army  bases  and  barracks  built  for  us  under  reverse 
lend-lease,  the  British  Government  pays  the  bills  for  billeting  United  States 
officers  and  men  in  private  residential  buildings.  In  one  area  alone  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  British  have  recently  been  paying  for  billeting  27,000  officers  and 
men.  All  official  telephone,  telegraph,  and  transportation  costs  of  the  United 
States  forces  and  heat,  light,  and  water  bills  are  also  paid  for  by  the  British. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  food  consumed  by  our  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
provided  as  reverse  lend-lease,  in  spite  of  British  food  shortages.  This  food  is 
produced  locally  or  comes  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies.  A  large  quantity 
of  home-grown  potatoes  is  included  in  the  350,000,000  pounds  of  food  provided 
to  our  forces  up  to  the  first  of  the  year,  but  the  British  have  also  provided  our  men 
with  millions  of  pounds  of  such  fresh  vegetables  as  corn-on-the-cob,  ordinarily 
ittle  grown  in  England,  besides  doughnuts  and  American-style  soft  drinks  for  the 
Army  post  exchanges.  Most  other  canteen  supplies  and  supplies  and  equipment 
for  American  Red  Cross  centers  and  American  merchant  seamen’s  clubs  in 
Britain  are  also  provided  as  reverse  lend-lease. 

Over  three-fourths  of  United  States  Army  medical  supplies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  supplied  as  reciprocal  aid,  together  with  both  newly  built  and 
requisitioned  hospitals  and  ambulance  trains. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Australian  Government  estimates  that  its  expenditures  for  providing 
reverse  lend-lease  supplies  and  services  to  United  States  forces  in  the  Southwest 
and  South  Pacific  areas  to  January  1,  1944,  totaled  $362,365,000,  in  the  following 
major  categories: 

Reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  Australia  through  Dec.  81,  1948 
[Conversion  from  Australian  pound  at  $3.23] 


Stores  and  provisions _  $95,  121,  000 

Technical  equipment _  8,  229,  000 

Motor  transport. _  31,  479,  000 
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Reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  Australia  through  Dec.  31,  19J+3 — Continued 
[Conversion  from  Australian  pound  at  $3.23] 


Aircraft,  stores  and  equipment _  $35,  442,  000 

General  stores _ _ _  43,372,000 

Transportation  and  communication _  28,  926.  000 

Shipping - - -  23,  280.  000 

Works,  buildings,  and  hirings _  92,  990,  000 

Miscellaneous _ _ 3,526,000 


Total -  362,  365,  000 

About  18  percent  of  Australia’s  current  war  expenditures  are  being  made  for 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  the  United  States.  The  rate  of  expenditure  has  risen 
rapidly  and  the  Australian  Government  is  now  spending  at  th"  rate  of 
$1,000,000  a  day  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  furnished  to  us.  The  present 
monthly  rate  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  furnished  by  Australia  approximates  the 
rate  of  lend-lease  supplies  being  currently  sent  to  Australia  by  the  United  States. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  food  for  American  forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
theater  is  being  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease  by  Australia,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  food  for  the  forces  under  Admiral  Halsey’s  command  in  the  South 
Pacific  theater. 

Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we  had  received  over  500,000,000  pounds  of  food  from 
Australia,  including  the  following  major  items: 


Beef _ pounds. . 

Pork _ do _ 

Lamb _ do _ 

Bread  and  cereals _ do _ 

Emergency  rations _ do _ 

Fruits  and  vegetables _ do _ 

Canned  foods _ do _ 

Butter _ do _ 

Sugar - do _ 

Eggs _ dozen  .. 


75,  577,  000 
37,  788,  000 
12,  596,  000 
100,  831,  000 
28.  414,  000 
97,  442,  000 
91,  158,  000 
12.  429,  000 
28,  562,  000 
32,  060,  000 


In  1944,  we  expect  to  receive  between  $150,000,000  and  $200,000,000  worth  of 
food  from  Australia,  including  at  least  250,000,000  pounds  of  meat. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  and  India,  the  figures  for 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  Australia  converted  to  dollars  from  pounds  at  the 
official  exchange  rate  understate  the  financial  value  of  this  aid  to  us  because  of 
lower  prices  for  many  items  in  Australia.  For  example,  Australia  is  currently 
engaged  in  filling  reverse  lend-lease  orders  for  1,000,000  blankets  for  the  American 
Army  at  a  cost  to  the  Australian  Government  of  $2.64  a  blanket.  Substantially 
the  same  item  costs  $7.67  in  the  United  States.  Similarly,  many  important  food¬ 
stuffs  cost  only  half  as  much  in  Australia  as  in  the  United  States.  If  we  had  to 
procure  and  ship  from  the  United  States  the  same  quantity  of  supplies  that  is 
being  provided  without  cost  to  us  by  Australia,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
expend  from  our  own  funds  much  more  than  the  $362,365,000  spent’by  Australia 
for  us. 

Among  the  thousands  of  miscellaneous  items  of  equipment  and  supplies  fur¬ 
nished  to  us  by  Australia  are  army  boots  and  uniform  shirts,  jackets,  and  trousers 
by  the  hundred  thousands.  We  expect  to  receive  a  million  pairs  of  army  boots 
alone  in  1944. 

Almost  all  the  tires  for  American  Army  trucks  are  supplied  as  reverse  lend- 
lease.  Australia  has  turned  over  to  us  fleets  of  trawlers,  launches,  ketches,  and 
small  coastal  steamers  for  use  on  the  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain  coasts  and 
is  currently  engaged  in  a  $40,000,000  program  for  the  construction  of  landing 
craft  and  barges  for  use  in  our  Pacific  operations. 

Besides  military  stocks  turned  over  to  our  forces,  Australia  has  provided  great 
repair  depots  and  tools  and  parts  for  our  planes,  tanks,  trucks,  and  other  fighting 
equipment.  The  facilities  constructed  for  our  forces  include  also  airfields, 
barracks,  and  port  installations.  Australia  has  also  turned  over  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  our  forces  the  finest  hospital  in  Australia.  This  10-story  building,  which 
was  nearing  completion  as  a  civic  enterprise  in  Melbourne  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  was  converted  to  military  needs  and  handed  over  completely  equipped 
to  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps. 
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NEW  7EALAND 


The  New  Zealand  Government  estimates  that  its  expenditures  for  reverse  lend- 
lease  supplies  to  United  States  forces  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  theaters 
totaled  $91,886,000  up  to  January  1,  1944.  The  aid  by  major  categories  was  as 
follows: 

Reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  New  Zealand  through  Dec.  31,  1943 


[Conversion  from  New  Zealand  pound  at  $3.25] 

Foodstuffs _ 

Equipment  and  supplies _ 

Repairs  and  services _ 

Camps _ 

Warehouses _ 

Hospitals _ 

Miscellaneous  building  projects _ 

Ship  construction _ 


$29,  500,  000 
13,  367,  000 
13,  955,  000 
6,  737,  000 
6,  604,  000 
6,  903,  000 
8,  320,  000 
6,  500,  000 


Total 


91,  886,  000 


The  first  American  Army  troops  landed  in  New  Zealand  in  June  1942.  A  month 
earlier  the  New  Zealand  Government  made  its  first  expenditures  for  reverse  lend- 
lease  aid  in  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  our  forces.  New  Zealand  has  spent 
$6,500,000  for  small  vessels  and  landing  craft  which  our  forces  are  using  in  opera¬ 
tions  against  Japanese  island  strongholds  in  the  Pacific. 

New  Zealand  provides  almost  all  the  food  for  American  forces  on  the  home 
islands,  besides  large  quantities  for  our  forces  throughout  the  South  Pacific  area. 

Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we  had  been  supplied  with  over  300,000,000  pounds  of 
food  from  New  Zealand.  Detailed  reports  for  major  categories  were  reported 
through  November  1,  1943,  as  follows: 


Pounds 

Butter,  including  canned _  14,  574,  821 

Cheese,  including  canned _  4,  940,  000 

Eggs  (dozen) _  1,  885,  134 

Bacon  and  ham _  20,  075,  324 

Beet  and  other  meats  (frozen) _  1  86,  164,  964 

Meat  (canned) _  2  33,  767,  277 

Milk  (evaporated) _  6,818,542 

Sugar _  26,  715,  126 

Tea _ 596,462 

Vegetables  (canned) _  8,445,311 

Potatoes _  41,  550,  080 

Other  fresh  vegetables _  27,  807,  715 

Apples  (fresh) _  12,  160,  000 


1  About  two-thirds  consists  of  beef  and  veal. 
1  About  half  consists  of  beef  and  veal. 


During  1944  the  New  Zealand  Government  expects  to  spend  more  than 
$50,000,000  for  foodstuffs  for  our  forces,  two-thirds  again  as  much  as  during  the 
preceding  19  months.  To  make  this  program  possible  the  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  is  diverting  large  shipments  of  foodstuffs  from  those  peacetime  markets  in 
which  they  are  ordinarily  sold  for  cash. 

Today,  as  in  the  case  of  Australia,  the  monthly  rate  of  the  reverse  lend-lease 
aid  which  we  are  receiving  from  New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of  1,640,000 
people,  approximates  the  monthly  rate  of  lend-lease  supplies  sent  from  the 
United  States. 

INDIA 

The  Government  of  India  has  not  yet  provided  a  statement  of  its  expenditures 
for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  United  States  forces  in  India,  but  receipts  reported 
by  the  United  States  Army  in  this  theater  up  to  January  1,  1944,  totaled  $114,- 
451,000  in  the  following  categories: 

Reverse  lend-lease  aid  in  India  through  Dec.  31,  1943  (as  reported  by  United  States 

Army) 


Military  stores  and  equipment _  $6,  598,  000 

Transportation  and  communication _  7,  627,  000 

Petroleum  products _  40,  652,  000 

Construction _ 43,  033,  000 

Subsistence  and  miscellaneous _  16,  541,  000 


Total _  114,451,000 
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The  rate  of  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  and  services  received  in  India  by  United 
States  forces  has  increased  rapidly.  In  the  6  months  between  June  30,  1943, 
and  December  31,  1943,  we  received  as  much  aid  as  in  the  entire  preceding  13 
months. 

Our  forces  in  India  receive  as  reverse  lend-lease  aviation  gasoline  from  the 
British  refinery  at  Abadan,  together  with  other  petroleum  products  and  motor 
oils.  We  also  receive  postal,  telephone,  and  telegraph  services,  equipment  and 
construction  assistance  for  our  Army  and  Air  Force  bases,  tropical  uniforms  for 
use  in  the  intense  heat  of  India  and  the  jungle  fighting  in  Burma,  and  thousands 
of  items  of  miscellaneous  supplies,  stores,  and  equipment. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Our  other  allies  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  provide  reverse  lend-lease  supplies 
and  services  to  American  forces  on  the  same  scale,  nor  has  the  need  for  such  aid 
arisen.  The  territory  of  some  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  completely  over¬ 
run  by  the  enemy.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China,  both  invaded,  have  required 
all  they  could  produce,  besides  what  we  could  send  them,  for  fighting  the  invaders 
on  their  soil.  Still  others  of  the  United  Nations  are  too  far  from  the  fighting 
fronts  for  the  need  to  have  arisen  to  supply  American  forces.  Nevertheless,  each 
of  our  allies  is  providing  us  with  reverse  lend-lease  aid  in  accordance  with  its 
resources  and  our  needs. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  pays  as  reverse  lend-lease  all  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  locally  procured  supplies  for  American  forces  in  Surinam  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  West  Indies.  In  the  Belgian  Congo,  American  forces  are  receiving  barracks, 
transportation,  and  supplies  and  services  as  reverse  lend-lease.  The  French  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Liberation  has  provided  reverse  lend-lease  aid  estimated  at 
about  $30,000,000  to  our  troops  in  French  North  Africa  and  West  Africa,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  aid  furnished  in  New  Caledonia  and  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  ship  stores,  repairs,  and  other  services  to  United 
States  vessels  in  Soviet  ports.  China  insisted  on  turning  over  without  cost  to 
the  Fourteenth  United  States  Air  Force  the  28  surviving  P-40  planes  of  the  100 
used  by  the  Flying  Tigers.  These  planes  were  originally  purchased  for  cash  by 
the  Chinese  Government  from  the  United  States. 

As  new  needs  arise  reverse  lend-lease  is  taking  new  forms  and  is  including  new 
areas.  Our  allies  are  faithfully  discharging  their  undertaking  “to  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  strengthening  thereof”  and  to 
“provide  such  articles,  services,  facilities,  or  information  as  they  may  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply.” 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  EMORY  S.  LAND,  CHAIRMAN, 

WAR  SHIPPING  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  MARI¬ 
TIME  COMMISSION 

Chairman  Bloom.  Admiral  Land,  I  understand  you  wish  to  make  a 
statement  at  this  time. 

Admiral  Land.  I  apologize  to  the  committee  for  the  length  of  my 
statement.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  read  it. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  think  it  better  for  you  to  read  it,  and  then  the 
committee  will  ask  you  questions. 

Admiral  Land.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  is  already  familiar 
with  the  record  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  in  providing 
our  allies  with  munitions  and  materials  essential  to  the  gigantic  war 
effort  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  You  know,  too,  where  the 
responsibility  lies  to  furnish  the  ocean-borne  transportation  for  these 
huge  supplies.  The  Maritime  Commission  builds  the  ships  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  operates  them. 

Last  year  there  was  outlined  the  scope  of  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Maritime  Commission  operations.  Those  things  are  true 
today  with  this  difference:  The  record  of  achievement  in  the  last  year 
is  markedly  better. 
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The  shipbuilding  record,  for  example;  between  January  1,  1941, 
and  January  1,  1944,  there  were  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
2,861  vessels — dry  cargo,  tankers,  and  miscellaneous  coasters,  barges, 
and  tugs  aggregating  28,844,705  tons,  dead  weight.  Of  the  total 
dead-weight  tonnage  constructed  during  the  past  3  years  approxi¬ 
mately  80  percent  was  in  the  form  of  vessels  of  the  dry-cargo  type, 
and  about  17  percent  was  in  the  form  of  tankers,  the  remaining 
3  percent  consisted  of  miscellaneous  vessels.  The  tonnage  con¬ 
structed  in  1943  was  more  than  double  the  1942  achievement.  And, 
in  1944,  we  propose  to  add  approximately  another  18,500,000  dead¬ 
weight  tons.  This  is  an  accomplishment  that  stands  on  its  own  feet. 

All  of  the  tonnage  which  has  been  built  is  not  now  afloat.  We  have 
suffered  many  losses  from  enemy  action.  I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  naval  convoys  and  air  services,  British  and  American,  which 
have  reduced  our  sinkings  by  enemy  submarines  to  a  small  fraction  of 
what  they  were  at  their  peak.  But  I  must  warn  you  of  the  losses 
which  we  may  suffer  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead  as  our  military 
forces  transport  their  supplies  closer  and  closer  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 
For  security  reasons  one  cannot  tell  exactly  how  many  ships  we  have 
in  service  today.  While  this  knowledge  might  not  comfort  the  enemy 
it  surely  would  assist  him. 

Our  own  ships  last  year  carried,  by  far,  the  bulk  of  the  lend -lease 
cargo  shipped  abroad.  Last  year  vessels  in  the  control  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  made  2,876  sailings  transporting  lend-lease 
material.  Of  this  total,  2,267  sailings  were  for  Great  Britain,  her 
colonies  and  dominions,  328  for  Russia,  and  281  for  other  lend-lease 
countries.  Not  only  does  this  represent  a  marked  gain  in  lend-lease 
sailings  over  the  previous  year,  but  significantly,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  cargoes  loaded  actually  were  delivered.  Less  than  2  percent  of 
all  our  lend-lease  shipments  were  lost  last  year,  as  a  result  of  enemy 
action,  as  compared  with  losses  of  about  5  percent  in  1942. 

In  this  connection  you  may  be  interested  in  our  movement  of  lend- 
lease  cargo  to  Russia.  A  year  ago  we  were  losing,  as  a  result  of  enemy 
action,  12  out  of  every  100  ships  supplying  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
means  12  ships  loaded  with  urgently  needed  tanks,  trucks,  guns,  and 
weapons  of  all  kinds.  Today  only  one  ship  out  of  every  hundred  on 
the  Russian  supply  line  is  being  sunk.  Today,  too,  the  short  Med¬ 
iterranean  route  is  open.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  fleet  of  new 
merchant  ships. 

This  improvement  in  our  ability  to  deliver  the  goods  to  Russia  has 
not  been  without  effect.  Some  of  the  results  were  announced  by 
Mr.  Crowley  the  other  day  when  he  summarized  the  quantities  of  aid 
of  various  types  sent  to  the  Soviets.  It  is  no  accident  that  Russia  last 
summer  was  able  to  seize  and  maintain  the  initiative  against  the 
Nazis.  Last  summer,  for  the  first  time,  lend-lease  shipments  to 
Russia  exceeded  the  monthly  rate  of  shipments  called  for  by  the 
Russian  protocol. 

The  President’s  Protocol  Committee  prepares  a  program  of  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  lend-lease  supplies  which  Russia  vitally  needs.  We  are 
now  more  than  meeting  that  schedule.  As  of  January  1,  1944,  lend- 
lease  shipments  of  war  material  amounted  to  133  percent  of  the  target 
set  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  protocol. 

That  brings  me  to  another  aspect  of  our  shipping  picture.  The 
American  merchant  marine  today  is  a  fully  integrated  part  of  the 
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United  Nations’  war  effort.  The  sailing  of  every  cargo  vessel  and 
tanker  from  a  United  States  port  is  scheduled  so  as  to  move  the  largest 
volume  of  war  material  in  the  quickest  time.  The  out-bound  cargo 
which  we  handle  is  either  for  the  account  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or 
lend-lease,  or  it  is  cargo  the  export  of  which  is  deemed  essential  to 
Allied  war  production  or  civilian  needs.  Through  the  collaboration 
of  the  State  Department,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  "War  Shipping  Administration,  all  goods 
moving  to  port  for  overseas  shipment  are  controlled  to  prevent  the 
export  of  goods  not  essential  to  the  total  war  effort. 

In  1943,  the  total  of  ocean-borne  dry-cargo  shipments  of  all  kinds 
from  the  United  States  to  various  ports  throughout  the  world 
amounted  to  46,869,000  long  tons  of  cargo.  That  was  42  percent  more 
than  we  shipped  in  1942.  More  than  four-fifths  of  that  out-bound 
tonnage  was  carried  in  vessels  controlled  by  the  War  Shipping  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Of  the  total  dry-cargo  carried  out-bound  last  year,  approximately 
42  percent  was  for  our  own  Army  and  Navy,  approximately  another 
42  percent  represented  lend-lease  cargo,  and  the  remainder  was,  in 
general,  essential  civilian  cargo,  shipped  by  American  exporters  to 
various  parts  of  the  world  under  carefully  controlled  export  programs, 
which  of  necessity  must  be  maintained  in  wartime. 

Exports  make  up  only  one  side  of  the  shipping  ledger.  The  other 
is  the  import  side.  Shipping,  commercial  trade,  and  lend-lease  are  all 
two-way  operations.  In  1943  imports  carried  on  War  Shipping  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  other  vessels  from  foreign  ports  to  meet  our  own 
essential  war  needs  totaled  19,480,000  long  tons.  This  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  17,509,000  long  tons  in  1942.  More  than  four-fifths  of 
the  total  in  1943  was  lifted  by  vessels  under  the  control  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration. 

The  out-bound  tonnage  carried  last  year  was  approximately  two 
and  a  half  times  the  in-bound  tonnage.  This  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  fact  that  this  war  is  being  fought  at  the  other  end  of  our  ocean 
supply  lines.  Our  troops  and  those  of  our  allies  must  be  supplied  at 
the  battle  fronts  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  tonnage  that  we 
carry  to  the  front  lines  will  inevitably  be  disproportionate  to  the  ton¬ 
nage  we  can  bring  back. 

War  necessity  requires  that  imports  be  controlled  as  carefully  as 
exports.  The  War  Production  Board  and  the  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  have  the  chief  responsibility  for  determining  our  import  require¬ 
ments.  In  cooperation  with  these  agencies,  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration  endeavors  to  work  out  the  shipping  agreements 
to  meet  these  essential  requirements  and  to  fit  them  in  with  other 
demands  made  for  wartime  shipping. 

In  our  in-bound  voyages  we  take  home  all  of  the  essential  materials, 
not  allocated  to  our  allies,  that  we  can  get.  Sometimes  we  may  also 
take  on  cargo  of  lesser  essentiality  when  doing  so  does  not  impair 
the  full  use  of  our  vessels  in  the  war  effort.  Moreover,  something 
has  to  be  taken  on  as  ballast  for  proper  operations. 

You  know  that  shipping  in  wartime  differs  from  normal  commercial 
operation.  We  need  ships  so  badly  to  transport  the  vast  quantities 
of  weapons  being  produced  by  American  technical  genius  that  we 
can’t  allow  our  ships  to  be  tied  up  in  foreign  ports  for  any  length  of 
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time  awaiting  a  return  load.  In  some  cases  it  is  too  dangerous  to 
leave  our  ships  under  the  bombs  and  guns  of  the  enemy  for  a  moment 
more  than  it  takes  to  unload  their  valuable  cargo.  In  almost  all  cases 
docks  and  port  facilities  are  at  such  a  premium  that  ships,  as  soon 
as  unloaded,  must  yield  their  berths  to  incoming  vessels  awaiting 
discharge  of  their  cargo.  A  tour  of  some  of  our  ports — both  here 
and  abroad — would  show  you  the  tremendous  achievements  which 
have  become  a  part  of  our  daily  operations. 

Our  primary  lend-lease  job  is  that  of  physically  delivering  the 
weapons  of  war  to  the  people  and  the  places  where  the  most  force 
can  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs. 

There  are,  however,  other  lend-lease  operations.  The  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  supply  the  essential  maritime  and 
shipping  needs  of  lend-lease  countries.  These  include,  in  addition 
to  the  tranportation  of  war  material  on  our  ships,  the  servicing, 
supplying,  and  repairing  of  merchant  vessels  in  United  States  ports; 
the  transfer  of  small  boats,  tugs,  and  barges  for  use  in  military  and 
foreign  operations;  the  building  and  leasing  of  merchant  vessels  for 
wartime  operation  by  lend-lease  countries  using  trained  crews  made 
up  of  their  own  nationals;  and  the  conversion  of  ships  into  troop 
carriers  in  preparation  for  the  coming  European  offensive. 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  checks  all  requests  for  lend-lease 
aid  in  advance  of  procurement  or  the  rendering  of  services.  For 
example,  we  determine  first,  whether  the  furnishing  of  the  aid  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  war  effort,  and  second,  we  examine  our  ability 
to  supply  in  the  light  of  all  the  competing  needs.  Requests  for  lend- 
lease  aid  are  presented  on  a  montli-to-month  basis  covering  trans¬ 
portation  of  war  materials,  normal  ship  repairs,  servicing  and  supply¬ 
ing  of  ships,  and  other  recurring  items,  while  nonrecurring  require¬ 
ments  are  presented  in  individual  requisitions,  detailing  the  exact 
nature  of  the  assistance  required. 

When  requisitions  for  lend-lease  aid  are  formally  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  they  are  submitted  to  us  with 
authority  either  to  procure  or  to  render  a  service.  In  carrying  out 
the  procurement  or  service  under  these  requisitions,  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  applies  its  own  operating  standards  based  upon  its 
own  experience.  Voyage  repairs  to  foreign  merchant  ships  are  limited 
to  work  required  for  seaworthiness  and  cargoworthiness  of  the  vessels; 
quantities  of  stores  and  supplies  furnished  vessels  are  restricted  to 
standard  requirements  for  trades  in  which  the  vessels  serviced  are 
regularly  employed.  All  of  our  lend-lease  operations  are  carried  out 
with  funds  made  available  to  us  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration,  with  the  single  exception  of  ships  acquired  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  out  of  its  construction  funds,  and  lend-leased,  with 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  approval,  to  foreign  governments. 

Ship  repairs  are  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  lend-lease  aid  which 
we  render.  During  1943  the  War  Shipping  Administration  repaired, 
under  lend-lease,  2,055  United  Nations’  vessels  in  American  repair 
yards.  Lend-lease  has  made  it  possible  to  pool  the  United  Nations’ 
ship  repair  facilities  so  as  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency.  The 
objective  is  to  keep  as  many  ships  as  possible  of  maximum  usefulness. 
The  same  principles  govern  the  lend-leasing  and  reverse  lend-leasing 
of  services  and  supplies.  Stevedoring,  port  expenses,  and  fuel 
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illustrate  the  type  of  services  furnished  to  foreign  controlled  vessels. 
During  1943,  more  than  6,000  such  servicings  were  rendered  under 
lend-lease. 

One  of  the  places  where  the  lend-lease  mechanism  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  our  shipping  operations  has  been  in  the  utilization  of  the 
skilled  seamen  of  foreign  nations.  Great  maritime  nations  such  as 
Norway  and  Great  Britain  have  suffered  severe  losses  in  their  merchant 
marine.  Moreover,  these  nations  no  longer  have  the  capacity  to 
replace  their  losses  with  new  building.  Consequently,  in  numerous 
instances,  these  nations  have  had  a  pool  of  trained  manpower  but  no 
merchant  ships  in  which  they  might  be  put  to  work. 

Norway,  for  example,  had  the  fourth  largest  merchant  marine  in 
the  world  when  she  was  made  the  victim  of  Nazi  aggression.  Today, 
as  a  result  of  enemy  action  and  wartime  losses  the  Norwegian  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  its  pre-war  size. 
This  left  Norway,  a  nation  with  a  great  seafaring  tradition,  with  a 
large  reservoir  of  very  competent  sailors.  It  was  important  that  the 
skill  and  efficiency  of  these  seafaring  people  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Allied  side.  In  order  to  utilize  this  pool  of  available  man¬ 
power,  ships  had  to  be  supplied.  This  we  have  done  under  lend-lease 
authority. 

Title  to  all  of  these  lend-leased  ships  remains  with  the  United 
States. 

As  of  February  15  of  this  year,  we  had  delivered  to  the  Norwegians, 
under  chartering  agreements,  11  merchant  vessels.  Seven  of  these 
lend-leased  ships  were  Liberty  ships  and  the  rest  were  dry-cargo 
vessels  of  the  C-l  type  (Diesel  engine  propulsion).  These  vessels 
are  sailed  under  the  Norwegian  flag  by  Norwegian  crews.  They  are 
operated,  however,  in  the  War  Shipping  Administration’s  service. 
Under  lend-lease,  we  have  in  this  way  succeeded  in  utilizing  the  skill 
of  Norwegian  sailors  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  Nations. 

Similarly,  we  have  lend-leased  in  the  same  way,  two  Liberty  ships 
to  China  for  operation  by  Chinese  crews.  Two  merchant  vessels 
have  also  been  lend-leased  to  the  Greek  Government  and  two  to  the 
Netherlands. 

Moreover,  we  have  chartered  under  lend-lease  a  number  of  mer¬ 
chant  ships  to  the  British.  By  the  end  of  April  or  May  we  expect 
to  complete  the  delivery  of  about  200  vessels  covered  in  the  program 
announced  last  summer.  Ship  losses  have  severely  crippled  the 
ability  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  move  its  essential  war  materials. 
The  burden  on  our  merchant  marine,  therefore,  became  increasingly 
heavy.  This  burden  has  now  been  materially  lessened  by  the  charter¬ 
ing  of  vessels  to  the  British  for  operation  under  the  British  flag  with 
British  crews.  Title  remains  in  the  United  States. 

The  chartering  of  cargo  vessels  to  the  British  for  operation  by 
their  own  crews  under  their  own  flag  has  several  direct  and  immediate 
benefits.  It  utilizes  skilled  manpower  which  might  otherwise  be 
wasted.  In  addition,  it  reduces  the  volume  of  lend-lease  cargo  which 
has  to  be  moved  in  War  Shipping  Administration  vessels.  This,  in 
turn,  means  a  reduction  in  lend-lease  expenditures  to  meet  shipping 
costs  as  well  as  a  substantial  reduction  in  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  operating  costs.  Finally,  these  chartering  arrangements  shift 
back  into  British  hands  some  of  the  operating  responsibility  which 
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we  were  forced  to  assume  when  the  British  Fleet  became  badly 
crippled  by  the  war. 

The  American  merchant  fleet  now  bears  the  bulk  of  the  shipping 
responsibility  in  the  struggle  against  the  Axis.  Today  our  fleet — the 
tonnage  of  dry-cargo  vessels  that  we  own — is  at  least  40  percent 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and,  in  fact,  exceeds  the  fleets 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations  combined.  Our  vessels  now 
operate  in  every  kind  of  trade  throughout  the  world.  Consequently, 
they  require  services,  supplies,  and  repairs  in  the  ports  of  almost  all 
of  the  United  Nations.  These  disbursements  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  her  colonies,  as  well  as  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India, 
are  being  met  under  reverse  lend-lease.  These  reverse  lend-lease 
arrangements  have  been  worked  out  by  the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  with  the  respective 
governments  in  line  with  the  over-all  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  several  governments.  We  estimate  that  the  value  of 
this  reverse  lend-lease  assistance  in  services  related  to  shipping  alone  is 
presently  accruing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $80,000,000  per  annum. 

In  the  President’s  Twelfth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease 
Operations,  the  value  of  shipping  and  shipping  services  furnished  as 
reverse  lend-lease  by  the  United  Kingdom  alone — excluding  the  Do¬ 
minions — totaled  $169,000,000  for  the  period  ended  June  30,  1943. 
This  included  disbursements  of  the  type  just  mentioned,  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  War  Shipping  Administration  operated  vessels.  It  like¬ 
wise  included  transportation  services  and  the  use  of  full  ships  supplied 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration.  All  Army  and  Navy  cargo  moving 
on  British  vessels  is  carried  under  reverse  lend-lease  without  charge. 
Likewise  the  transportation  on  British  vessels  of  the  raw  materials 
supplied  to  the  United  States  as  reciprocal  aid  is  moved  freight  free. 

One  could  multiply  examples  of  the  uses  of  lend-lease  in  promoting 
efficiency  and  flexibility  in  the  operation  of  our  merchant  fleet.  One 
illustration  is  the  efficient  and  interchangeable  loading  of  lend-lease 
and  Army  ships  which  has  been  worked  out  for  lend-lease  and  Army 
cargo.  For  example,  the  vessels  made  available  to  the  Army,  es¬ 
pecially  those  going  to  the  United  Kingdom,  may  carry  lend-lease 
goods  (usually  weight  or  bottom  cargo)  whenever  this  results  in  more 
efficient  loading  of  the  vessel.  Likewise,  Army  material  (usually 
measurement  cargo)  is  often  loaded  on  ships  carrying  primarily  lend- 
lease  cargo  in  order  to  utilize  as  fully  as  possible  the  weight  and  cubic 
carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels.  Shipping  space  is  still  our  most 
valuable  war  commodity,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  use  it  fully. 
Another  illustration  of  efficiency  under  lend-lease  is  the  highly  tech¬ 
nical  and  specialized  procedure  worked  out  for  procuring  and  for¬ 
warding  to  loading  ports  the  vast  quantities  of  war  materials  destined 
for  different  Allied  nations.  Lend-lease  made  possible  a  centralized 
control  over  this  process.  Nowhere  in  the  complex  machinery  of 
wartime  supply,  procurement,  inland  transport,  and  shipping  do  the 
gears  mesh  better.  This  is  in  itself  the  strongest  kind  of  justification 
for  lend-lease. 

Last  year,  I  testified  that  I  favored  the  extension  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  I  also  testified  that  lend-lease,  and  reverse  lend-lease, 
in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  abandoned.  My  conviction  on  this 
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subject  is  the  same,  if  not  even  greater,  today.  Under  the  lend-lease 
mechanism  we  have  worked  out  a  smooth  and  flexible  system  of  inter- 
Allied  war  supply.  To  disrupt  that  system  would  be  to  imperil  not 
only  Allied  unity  but  the  ability  with  which  we  can  supply  our  joint 
forces  in  the  coming  hour  of  decision.  We  have  worked  out  under 
lend-lease  a  system  of  pooling  war  resources  and  the  war  potential 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  system  has  yielded  excellent  results. 
I  believe  it  is  imperative  in  the  national  interest,  not  only  that  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  be  extended,  but  that  it  be  left  unchanged. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine  statement, 
Admiral  Land. 

Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  wish  to  ask  Admiral  Land  any  questions? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Admiral  Land,  you  are  speaking  today  on  behalf  of 
two  Government  organizations,  namely  the  War  Shipping  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  I  understand  you  are  the 
head  of  both.  Is  that  right? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  War  Shipping  Administration?  Will 
you  explain  it  to  us? 

Admiral  Land.  The  War  Shipping  Administration  was  set  up  by 
an  Executive  order  of  the  President  and  I  was  designated  as  War 
Shipping  Administrator,  Mr.  L.  W.  Douglas  is  the  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  he  is  the  No.  1  man  in  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
insofar  as  ship  operations  and  allocations  are  concerned. 

Under  the  War  Shipping  Administration  the  other  deputy  adminis¬ 
trators  are  Capt.  Edward  Macauley,  who  is  responsible  for  manning 
all  these  vessels,  including  training.  On  the  construction  side, 
Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery  is  Deputy  Administrator  for  construction. 
Both  Vickery  and  Macauley  are  members  of  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion;  so  it  is  certainly,  from  the  administrative  point  of  view,  a  coordi¬ 
nated  effort. 

What  it  has  accomplished  depends  on  personnel  rather  than  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  far  as  the  administrative  picture  is  concerned. 

On  the  War  Shipping  Administration  operating  side,  by  special  act 
of  Congress  we  were  permitted  to  employ,  without  civil  service  re¬ 
quirements,  operators  of  ships,  so  that  while  in  theory,  we  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  operate  ships,  practically  we  do  not.  The  operation  of  the 
vast  fleet  of  nearly  3,000  ships  is  done  by  the  experienced  personnel  of 
the  United  States  who  are  our  general  agents,  our  berth  agents,  and 
our  subagents. 

Now  another  function  of  shipping  control  is  known  as  the  Combined 
Shipping  Adjustment  Board,  with  boards  in  London  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  Lord  Leather  being  the  English  head  and  Mr.  Philip  Reed  the 
American  head  in  London.  In  Washington  Mr.  John  Maclay  is  the 
British  representative  and  Mr.  Douglas  and  myself  represent  the 
United  States  on  the  Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  boards  here  and  in  London  there  is  the  closest  coordina¬ 
tion  and  cooperation. 

We  have  far-flung  representation  throughout  every  part  of  the 
world  where  our  ships  go,  and  that  means  we  follow  the  global  war¬ 
fare,  with  our  vessels  right  behind  the  military.  That  is  a  general 
statement. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  a  very  informative  statement.  I  am  not 
sure  I  know  all  about  the  workings  of  the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion,  but  I  think  that  is  an  admirable  description  of  what  you  are 
and  what  you  are  doing. 

The  Maritime  Commission,  of  which  you  are  the  head,  is  not  only 
a  wartime  but  a  peacetime  organization,  as  its  name  indicates — - 
marine  shipping? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Maritime  Commission  is  the  agency  which  has 
been  constructing  the  vast  shipbuilding  program  that  we  have  had 
since  the  war  began. 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  correct;  it  is  made  up  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Its  main 
object  in  life  is  the  shipbuilding  program.  We,  of  course,  have  statu¬ 
tory  requirements  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  as  amended, 
which  have  to  do  with  rates,  regulations,  and  various  things  of  that 
character;  but  the  major  job  of  the  Maritime  Commission  since  the 
war  started  has  been  the  building  of  ships. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  have  done  a  swell  job,  from  all  accounts.  Off 
hand,  could  you  give  us  a  statement  of  what  you  have  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  building  ships,  such  as  your  latest  ones? 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  all  in  my  statement  that  I  just  read.  We 
have  pretty  well  blown  our  own  horn  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  sounds  so  good  I  thought  you  might  want  to  blow 
it  again.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  the  country  that  vou'gre 
the  head  of  these  two  agencies.  I  remember  the  times  when  you  would 
come  before  our  committee  when  you  were  in  the  Navy,  wearing  a 
uniform,  and  when  you  did  a  good  job  for  the  Navy;  and  you  have 
done  an  outstanding  form  of  service  to  this  war.  I  am  glad  you  are 
in  those  positions. 

Admiral  Land.  Thank  you.  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  comments. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mrs.  Rogers,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  have  no  questions;  it  was  a  very  fine  statement. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Kee,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Kee.  Admiral  Land,  I  am  interested  in  that  part  of  your  state¬ 
ment  where  you  said  that  you  delivered  several  vesssels  to  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Government  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  additional  Nor¬ 
wegian  shipping  crews,  etc. ;  but  that  those  vessels  were  operated  under 
the  War  Shipping  Administration.  Is  the  status  of  those  vessels  that 
they  are  under  the  full  control  and  direction  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  the  same  as  American  vessels  rigged  and  flying  the 
American  flag? 

Admiral  Land.  Generally  speaking,  yes;  because  in  this  Combined 
Shipping  Adjustment  Board  we  have  two  shipping  pools  which  we 
amalgamated  into  one  pool;  but,  if  you  like,  you  can  call  it  either  one 
or  two.  These  ships  which  we  allocated  to  United  Nations  and  fly 
foreign  flags  are  manned  by  their  crews;  they  are  husbanded  and  cared 
for  under  that  flag,  but  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  or  the  Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board  in 
Washington  and  London,  so  that  we  have  a  cooperative  effort,  in 
short,  a  centrally  controlled  United  Nations  fleet  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Kee.  The  status  of  these  vessels  is  about  the  same  as  the  status 
of  the  ordinary  American  vessel,  except  that  they  are  operated  bjr 
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Norwegians  and  under  the  Norwegian  flag,  and  that  is  true  of  ships 
operated  by  other  countries. 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  generally  correct;  yes,  sir.  There  are 
variations  of  that  in  what  we  regard  as  specific  cases.  There  is  some 
variation,  not  in  this  allocation  but  in  what  we  call  strategic  military 
requirements;  and  some  allocations  which  have  been  made  specifically 
for  a  specific  task  and  that  comes  distinctly  under  the  military  and  that 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Executive  order  setting  up  W.  S.  A. 

I  might  just  sum  it  up  in  one  sentence.  We  are  called  “shipping 
czars”  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  czars  but  servants  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Navy,  for  their  strategic  military  requirements.  We 
are  also  servants  of  the  War  Production  Board  for  imports,  and  we 
are  servants  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  War  Food  Administration  for  exports.  We  furnish 
ocean  transportation  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  in  com¬ 
bination  we  control  directly  and  indirectly  the  shipping  transportation 
of  all  vessels  under  the  United  Nations’  flags. 

Mr.  Kee.  The  status  of  the  vessels  that  you  say  have  been  chartered 
to  the  British  Government,  they  are  under  different  status,  are  they 
not? 

Admiral  Land.  No,  sir;  all  these  vessels  that  we  have  allocated  are 
under  practically  the  same  status.  We  retain  titles.  They  operate 
them,  husband  them,  pay  operating  expenses,  and  they  operate  in  the 
pool. 

Mr.  Ivee.  All  of  them  operate  out  of  the  same  pool,  whether  they 
are  chartered  or  have  been  allocated  to  the  Norwegian  Government. 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  true,  and  the  only  reason  I  distinguish  it  at 
all  is  because  we  have  this  Washington  and  London  control. 

Mr.  Kee.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Admiral  Land,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  very 
interesting  and  illuminating  statement  this  morning.  I  think  Judge 
Kee  and  I  must  be  thinking  along  the  same  line  today  because  I  had 
in  mind  asking  some  questions  along  the  lines  that  he  just  asked. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  way  you  arranged  for  the  transfer 
of  these  ships  to  other  countries  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  skilled 
crews  that  are  available. 

Now  just  to  a  laymen,  with  these  many  ships  coming  off  the  ways  it 
must  be  a  very  difficult  problem  to  secure  trained  crews  for  them.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  comment  on  how  you  do  secure  the  crews.  Do  you 
have  any  places  where  the  men  could  be  trained,  or  could  you  give  us 
any  information  along  that  line? 

Admiral  Land.  I  should  be  delighted  to  do  so  and  I  should  like  to 
preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  long  after  our  people  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  shipbuilding  program  I  hope  they  will  remember  we  set  up 
training  for  licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel  for  our  American 
merchant  marine  which  will  stand  for  eternity,  because  that  is  a 
monument  of  which  I  hope  to  be  more  proud  than  of  shipbuilding. 

To  be  specific,  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  N.  Y.,  which  was  dedicated  September  30,  1943,  com¬ 
pares  in  my  humble  opinion  with  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  There 
we  train  officers  as  cadets.  It  has  a  capacity  of  2,600  and  the  peace¬ 
time  capacitv  is  between  600  and  1,000.  It  is  under  the  superin¬ 
tendency  qf  Capt.  Giles  Stedman  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  marine 
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officers  of  the  world.  We  have  a  training  station  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  for  refresher  courses  for  officers.  We  also  have  basic  training 
schools  for  cadets  at  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and  Pass  Christian,  Miss., 
which  give  all.  the  training  essential  for  the  cadets  before  they  go  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

On  the  east  coast,  Gulf  coast,  and  west  coast  we  have  schools  for 
the  training  of  the  enlisted  personnel;  and  we  have  followed  the 
formula  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  special  schools  for  special  services, 
special  engineering  schools,  schools  for  bakers,  stewards,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  all  that  has  been  set  up  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
completeness;  and  I  trust  all  of  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  and  the  class  of  personnel  we  are  securing  from 
these  schools  is  remarkable,  particularly  in  regard  to  its  ability,  fineness 
and  stability  in  its  manhood. 

All  this  was  started  by  act  of  Congress,  it  being  the  present  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  At  first,  there  was  some  opposition;  the 
law  was  modified  and  improved;  under  the  law  the  organization  itself 
has  been  expanded  in  accordance  with  the  shipbuilding  program. 
Captain  Macauley,  deputy  administrator  for  personnel,  has  followed 
along,  paralleling  the  construction  program  with  the  training  and 
recruiting  and  manning  program. 

The  training  is  under  Mr.  Telfair  Knight  and  the  recruitment  and 
manning  are  under  Mr.  M.  E.  Dimock. 

We  have  brought  back  to  the  sea  men  who  have  been  previously 
at  sea  in  the  sum  total  of  nearly  30,000.  We  trained  over  40,000 
men.  We  started  out  with  about  45,000  or  50,000  men  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  merchant  marine,  and  we  have  built  that  up  to  about  130,000  or 
140,000;  it  was  intimated  only  this  year  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
it  would  grow  up  to  170,000  or  180,000  men  in  the  American  merchant 
marine,  and  the  way  things  look  now  under  recent  estimates  it  will 
be  200,000. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Admiral  Land,  has  it  been  necessary  to  use  Army 
or  Navy  crews  on  some  of  these  vessels,  rather  than  civilian  crews? 

Admiral  Land.  Not  in  the  W.  S.  A. ;  but  we  have  categories  in  which 
we  turn  a  ship  over  to  the  Army,  and  it  may  be  manned  by  Army 
personnel;  it  may  be  manned  by  our  personnel  or  it  may  be  manned 
by  Navy  personnel,  dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  the  service  to 
which  the  vessel  is  assigned  and  the  availability  of  the  personnel. 
Naturally,  with  the  shortage  of  manpower  that  there  is,  you  can 
understand  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  competition  between  the 
various  services,  and  I  have  been  very  much  surprised  at  our  ability 
to  obtain  this  personnel  because  most  of  them  would  rather  go  into 
uniformed  service.  However,  our  efforts  have  been  quite  successful 
and  I  have  been  quite  pleased  with  our  success.  Little  has  been  said 
about  it,  but  nevertheless  it  is  accomplishing  the  purpose;  and  I  think, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  2j4  years  we  have  been  doing  this, 
no  ships  have  missed  a  convoy;  although  we  have  had  a  few  delays; 
sometimes  the  men  did  not  like  the  color  of  the  master’s  hair  or  the 
steward’s  mustache.  The  merchant  marine  men  have  done  the  job 
assigned  them,  and  with  their  platform  of  no-strike,  no-lockout,  they 
have  lived  up  to  it  in  a  fine  fashion,  a  good  deal  better  than  any  other 
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group  of  people  in  the  United  States.  I  pay  high  tribute  to  merchant 
mariners. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Has  any  difficulty  been  experienced  between  the 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  civilian  crews? 

Admiral  Land.  At  the  beginning  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
friction.  There  was  discussion  in  regard  to  rates  of  pay;  there  were 
discussions  also  in  regard  to  the  question  of  discipline.  I  can  assure 
you  that  those  conditions  have  very  materially  improved.  Such 
differences  as  existed  between  the  armed  guard  and  the  crews  of  the 
merchant  marine  over  rates  of  pay  have  been  broken  down.  They 
have  been  analyzed  and  published  and  they  show  that  even  with  the 
bonuses  under  various  conditions,  if  you  count  all  the  emoluments 
which  go  with  the  Navy  uniform,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  two.  To  be  exact,  an  AB  seaman  gets  the  same  pay  as 
a  first-  and  second-class  mechanic  in  a  shipyard  or  in  an  airplane 
factory,  and  he  does  not  have  “all  night  in  and  beans  for  breakfast’’ 
and  he  has  a  lot  more  hazards. 

Mr.  Mundt.  What  would  they  be  paid  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Admiral  Land.  Around  $57  a  week.  That  is  just  an  over-all 
average  and,  of  course,  they  are  paid  bonuses  and  they  are  entitled  to 
them;  they  are  paid  bonuses  according  to  the  danger  they  go  through; 
a  Presidential  board  determines  these  bonus  figures.  Naturally,  it  is 
going  to  be  tough  if  the  pay  gets  less.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  on  the  Board 
that  has  to  consider  those  matters. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point?  On  what  basis 
are  the  bonuses  paid? 

Admiral  Land.  The  bonuses  depend  on  the  danger  and  you  do  not 
get  port  bonuses  unless  you  get  bombed.  The  more  danger  you  are  in, 
the  more  bonuses  you  will  receive. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Bonuses  are  only  paid  where  the  ships  run  in  danger 
zones  and  are  bombed? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes;  and  they  have  very  much  less  protection  on  a 
merchant  ship  than  on  a  combat  ship.  The  merchant  ships  are  more 
vulnerable.  They  do  not  have  many  watertight  compartments  and 
the  compartment  partitioning  is  much  lighter.  These  Liberty  ships 
are  a  simple  character  of  cargo  ships.  We  furnish  them  with  all  the 
lifesaving  equipment  that  is  required,  but  they  do  run  a  great  hazard. 
Of  course,  conditions  now  are  not  as  serious  as  they  were.  The  year 
1942  was  a  very  bad  year.  The  year  1943  was  much  better,  and 
I  think  we  are  on  the  upgrade  but  I  also  think  the  warnings  given  by 
the  military  people  deserve  serious  consideration.  They  say  that  we 
have  not  stopped  the  submarines  and  just  when  they  will  come  out 
they  do  not  know,  but  until  the  morale  of  the  German  submarine 
service  collapses  some  time  or  other  you  may  expect  a  tremendous 
loss,  if  they  catch  us  unawares;  because  they  do  exist,  which  is  a  well- 
known  fact — while  we  destroyed  a  great  many  of  them,  they  are  still 
a  good  many  of  them  that  are  on  top  of  the  surface.  Just  how  they 
are  going  to  use  them  we  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Are  all  the  merchant  ships  armed? 

Admiral  Land.  All  the  merchant  ships  are  armed.  Guns  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Navy  but  we  install  them. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  And  the  Navy  puts  crews  on  them;  that  is,  gun 
crews? 
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Admiral  Land.  Yes.  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  there  has  been 
a  material  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  Merchant  Marine.  I 
would  not  brag  about  what  it  was  in  1936  and  1937,  but  it  has  been 
slowly  improving  and  under  present  conditions  when  a  merchant  ship 
gets  into  a  combat  area,  everybody  on  board  from  the  captain  to  the 
wiper,  comes  under  the  combat  area  commander  and  they  can  give 
out  the  same  kind  of  discipline  that  they  give  out  to  the  armed  services. 
There  was  a  case  came  to  court  in  regard  to  a  seaman  and  the  charge 
was  that  there  was  an  usurpation  of  power.  I  was  glad  the  judge 
decided  it  was  not.  He  said  in  the  combat  area  they  should  have  the 
same  treatment  whether  in  uniform  or  not  uniformed,  and  discipline 
as  a  result  has  greatly  improved. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  been  of  great  help  to  us.  They  meet  every 
incoming  ship  and  adjudicate  all  cases  right  on  the  spot  so  that  there 
will  be  no  A.  B.  C.  boards  where  they  sit  around  month  after  month 
to  take  disciplinary  action ;  so  I  am  quite  proud  of  the  behavior  of  our 
merchant  mariners.  They  are  still  our  sailors  and  they  still  have  an 
interest  in  wine,  women,  and  song,  and  very  few  of  them  can  sing. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Johnson.  Admiral,  I  was  interested  in  hearing  your  statement 
in  reference  to  the  Navy’s  part  in  the  armed  guard  service  of  your 
fleet,  because  my  oldest  son  is  in  the  Navy  and  is  in  the  armed  guard 
service.  From  reports  I  have  received  from  my  son,  there  is  no  real 
conflict  between  them  and  the  civilian  crews.  In  fact,  he  says  that  on 
the  whole  there  has  been  excellent  cooperation  between  the  ship’s 
crew  and  the  naval  representatives  on  them,  as  I  understood  you  to 
say. 

Admiral  Land.  In  the  early  days  there  were  a  few  cases,  and  some 
of  them  were  rather  unpleasant.  There  were  charges  of  too  much 
pay  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  that  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared.  However,  as  far  as  human  beings  are  concerned,  you  will 
always  have  these  petty  disagreements  and  controversies  between 
John  Jones  and  Bill  Smith,  but  conditions  on  the  whole  have  improved 
materially.  I  would  say  that  conditions  that  existed  between  the 
armed  guards  and  the  merchant  mariners  have  improved  85  to  100 
percent.  Of  course,  you  will  find  isolated  cases  here  and  there.  I 
was  in  the  Navy  a  long  time  and  I  do  not  think  all  the  armed  guard 
officers  were  99.44  percent  pure.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Richards,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Richards.  Admiral,  in  your  very  admirable  statement  you  say: 

All  Army  and  Navy  cargo  moving  on  British  vessels  is  carried  under  reverse 
lend-lease  without  charge. 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richards.  You  say  further: 

Likewise  the  transportation  on  British  vessels  of  the  raw  materials  supplied  to 
the  United  States  as  reciprocal  aid  is  moved  freight-free. 

You  mean,  do  you  not,  that  a  charge  is  made  but  it  is  credited  to 
their  reverse  lend-lease? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richards.  Now,  a  member  of  this  committee,  in  questioning 
a  witness  the  other  day  brought  up  a  point  and  asked  about  a  report 
he  had  received  that  a  good  many  of  the  American  vessels  came  back 
empty.  You  explained  that  very  well,  I  thought,  in  your  statement, 
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why  that  was  the  case.  The  report  received  stated  that  most  of  the 
British  vessels  came  here  full.  What  about  that? 

Admiral  Land.  Well,  that  is  not  even  a  half  truth.  I  think  the 
record  will  indicate  that  there  is  probably  a  little  more  cargo  in  British 
ships  than  there  is  in  ours,  but  there  are  various  reasons  for  that.  As 
I  explained  in  my  statement,  we  need  ships  so  badly  to  transport  the 
vast  quantities  of  weapons  being  produced  by  American  technical 
genius  that  we  can’t  allow  our  ships  to  be  tied  up  in  foreign  ports  for 
any  length  of  time  awaiting  a  return  load.  In  some  cases,  as  I  said, 
it  is  too  dangerous  to  leave  our  ships  under  the  bombs  and  guns  of  the 
enemy  for  a  moment  more  than  it  takes  to  unload  the  invaluable  cargo. 
In  almost  all  cases  dock  and  port  facilities  are  at  such  a  premium  that 
ships  as  soon  as  unloaded  must  yield  their  berths  to  incoming  vessels 
awaiting  discharge  of  their  cargo.  If  we  can  get  any  cargo  any  time, 
particularly  any  kind  of  strategic  material,  we  will  get  it.  There  are 
cases  where  we  bring  in  commercial  cargo.  It  is  much  better  to 
bring  in  legitimate  cargo  than  sand  and  ballast. 

Then,  again,  these  Liberty  ships  do  not  operate  well  unless  they 
have  some  load.  They  are  very  blunt-bowed  and  unless  they  are 
properly  ballasted  they  may  vibrate  excessively  and  we  have  had 
failures  through  vibration,  and  so  we  have  given  hard  and  fast  instruc¬ 
tions  to  ballast  properly.  Some  is  permanent  ballast  and  some  is 
liquid  ballast,  and  some  of  it,  we  hope,  is  cargo  that  is  a  proper  thing 
to  bring  in.  In  some  cases  undoubtedly  there  is  civilian  cargo, 
commercial  cargo.  We  are  always  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Richards.  But  you  would  rather  have  the  ship  come  out 
without  cargo  rather  than  run  the  chance  of  losing  the  shin. 

Admiral  Land.  That  was  particularly  true  in  the  north  African 
campaign.  We  never  waited  a  minute,  particularly  when  the  enemy 
air  people  were  working.  That  is  also  true  in  the  southwest  Pacific, 
and  that  is  still  true  in  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  do  not 
wait  for  cargo  and  as  soon  as  the  ships  are  unloaded  they  immediately 
turn  around.  There  are  very  few  ships  which  come  home  full  from 
any  place.  Take  Russia.  What  can  you  bring  out  from  Murmansk 
or  Archangel  in  the  way  of  lumber  or  chrome  with  the  way  the  labor 
situation  is?  They  have  not  time  to  load  ships  and  they  have  not  the 
railroads  or  other  transportation  to  get  it  in  there,  so  many  of  the 
ships  come  back  in  ballast. 

Mr.  Richards.  Admiral,  I  noticed  in  the  press  that  you  had  some 
ideas  to  do  with  the  use  of  your  ship  tonnage  after  the  war.  We 
cannot  possibly  use  a  large  fraction  of  it.  What  will  we  do  with  it? 
Give  it  away,  sell  it,  or  what? 

Admiral  Land.  Aren’t  you  getting  me  out  of  my  depths?  In  my 
judgment  we  ought  not  to  give  any  of  it  away.  It  ought  to  he  sold. 
In  mv  judgment  we  should,  first,  reserve  a  good  portion  for  our  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  and  then,  second,  we  should  reserve  a  pait  of  it  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  protection  of  the  peace  of 
the  United  States,  unless  you  want  to  go  through  this  again — ladies 
being  present,  I  cannot  say — this  fool  business  of  another  war  20 
years  from  now  with  no  proper  merchant  marine.  You  never  have 
maintained  a  proper  merchant  marine  in  this  country  of  ours.  Y  e 
were  caught  without  a  merchant  marine  in  the  last  war  and  we  built 
up  a  fine  merchant  marine  and  then  we  allowed  it  io  deteriorate  and  go 
to  pot.  People  give  us  credit  for  tremendous  building  ability.  If  we 
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had  had  a  proper  merchant  marine  in  1939  there  might  not  have  been 
the  present  war.  If  we  had  had  a  big  fleet  in  1938  or  1939,  why  I 
believe  we  could  have  shortened  the  war  and  saved  thousands  of  lives, 
that  is  my  judgment.  We  did  not  want  to  maintain  it  and  we  let  it  go 
to  pot.  For  God’s  sake,  let  us  not  do  it  again,  unless  you  want  a  war 
in  the  next  20  or  25  years  for  the  next  generation.  It  is  so  much 
cheaper  to  lay  it  up.  I  know  because  I  spent  a  good  many  years  in  the 
Navy  and  I  recall  that  when  I’d  go  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  or 
Hampton  Roads,  people  would  say  to  me:  “Let  us  not  have  these 
awful  sights.”  However,  even  the  remnants  were  mighty  useful. 
Let  us  maintain  our  merchant  marine.  You  are  paying  for  it,  and  by 
the  end  of  1944  you  will  have  paid  about  $16,000,000,000  for  merchant 
marine  ships;  and  if  you  take  care  of  that  and  preserve  it  for  a  very  few 
million  dollars  per  annum,  you  will  not  have  to  build  it  again  and  be 
the  “arsenal  for  democracy”  for  ships  for  the  whole  world. 

May  I  say,  operate  as  many  as  you  can  legitimately  and  economi¬ 
cally  with  whatever  Congress  determines  is  necessary,  and  in  my 
judgment  a  shipbuilding  subsidy  will  be  necessary,  unless  you  are 
going  to  lower  the  American  standards  of  living.  Operating  subsidy 
is  a  subject  for  discussion.  Most  all  of  its  wages,  and  in  the  present 
psychology  of  this  war  effort  I  have  not  seen  anybody  knocking  wages 
down  much,  so  I  would  say:  Expand  your  foreign  trade  and  utilize 
your  fleet  to  the  limit.  I  have  some  other  ideas  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  need  to  tell  them  now.  It  is  a  matter  of  congressional 
policy,  or  rather  the  national  policy  of  this  country  or  both. 

We  are  going  to  present  to  Congress,  and  in  fact  it  is  under  way 
now,  certain  aspects  of  this  for  your  approval  as  to  how  to  take  care 
of  this  fleet  and  how  to  utilize  it  for  our  people.  I  would  in  that  con¬ 
nection  like  to  give  you  an  example  that  on  the  ships  you  sell,  that  you 
should  freeze  the  price  of  them  so  that  one  man  would  not  buy  a  ship 
and  have  to  pay  $220  a  ton  and  another  man  get  it  and  pay  $5  a  ton. 
I  think  that  freezing  should  be  done  by  congressional  action.  I  do 
not  trust  either  myself  or  a  commission,  but  I  would  trust  the  Congress 
to  freeze  prices  on  the  ships  because  I  know  when  you  want  to  un¬ 
freeze  them,  if  there  is  any  justification  for  unfreezing  them,  you  can 
and  will  do  so.  You  froze  the  old  reserve  fleet.  When  it  was  un¬ 
frozen  it  took  you  just  3  weeks  to  do  it.  I  woidd  trust  you  more  than 
I  would  trust  a  commission  or  any  individual,  so  I  would  suggest  that 
you  freeze  the  prices  of  those  ships  and  treat  everybody  equitably, 
and  consider  the  American  people  first,  and  then  follow  whatever 
the  international  policy  may  be  at  the  peace  table,  which  I  do  not 
want  to  discuss. 

I  have  some  ideas  of  mv  own.  I  think  you  can  solve  this  rather 
reasonably,  and  particularly  if  the  war  does  not  last  too  long.  I  will 
give  you  one  other  point  and  then  keep  still.  In  1939  there  were 
74,000,000  tons,  deadweight  tons,  of  shipping  in  the  world,  made  up  of 
57,000,000  dry  cargo  and  17,000,000  tanker.  That  was  in  1939  before 
the  war.  On  December  1,  1943,  there  was  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  tonnage,  building  and  losses  neutralizing  each  other  in  1943. 
If  you  will  tell  me  how  much  longer  the  war  lasts,  I  will  tell  you  how 
much  excess  tonnage  there  will  be. 

Mr.  Richards.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mundt,  have  you  any  questions? 
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Mr.  Mundt.  Admiral  Land,  how  long  will  a  reserve  fleet  lying  idle 
in  port  continue  in  a  usable  condition? 

Admiral  Land.  I  think  with  any  kind  of  proper  supervision  that 
those  ships  can  be  maintained  throughout  the  legislative  life  of  the 
ships,  and  that  is  20  years  from  the  time  they  are  built.  It  is  not  so 
frightfully  expensive  to  keep  ships  tied  up.  It  is  an  unhappy  thing, 
but  it  is  not  so  expensive  as  the  billions  of  dollars  we  pour  into  the 
shipbuilding  program  in  an  emergency  time ;  and  you  all  know,  despite 
the  compliments  of  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Johnson,  that  you  are  pay¬ 
ing  a  pretty  fancy  price  for  ships  built  in  an  emergency.  If  you  want 
ships,  built  in  a  desperate  hurry,  you  are  going  to  pay  through  the 
nose  for  them. 

Mr.  Mundt.  We  will  then  have  to  speed  up  and  have  our  war 
sooner  than  25  years  hence,  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  use  of  these 
ships  that  are  tied  up,  if  the  ships  will  only  last  20  years;  because,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  they  will  not  have  any  value. 

Admiral  Land.  No;  you  will  have  an  operating  fleet.  I  merely 
take  the  statutory  requirement  when  I  say  20  years.  If  you  put  those 
ships  in  fresh  water,  suppose  via  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway,  if  you 
put  them  in  the  Great  Lakes,  you  will  have  ships  for  50  years,  that  is, 
in  fresh  water. 

Mr.  Mundt.  That  is  a  good  idea  and  is  one  justification  for  open¬ 
ing  up  that  'waterway.  I  will  remember  that. 

Admiral  Land.  I  agree  with  you;  I  talk  too  much. 

Mr.  Mundt.  That  is  the  difficulty  that  we  have  in  the  midwestern 
part  of  the  country. 

Under  these  cargo  charter  agreements  which  you  mentioned  several 
times  in  your  statement,  Admiral,  is  there  a  definite  provision  in  those 
agreements  for  the  return  of  these  ships  at  a  specified  time  to  the 
United  States  registry? 

Admiral  Land.  We  never  let  go  of  the  title,  and  on  that  basis  they 
are  our  ships,  and  these  charter  agreements  depend  on  the  country  you 
are  dealing  with;  they  provide  a  certain  time  limit,  but  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  our  agreements  are  mostly  for  the  duration  or  6  months 
after  the  duration,  but,  irrespective  of  all  that,  titles  are  still  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Title  is  in  our  hands  but  possession  is  in  the  hands  of 
somebody  else,  and  the  charter  specifies  the  termination  of  that  right 
of  possession.  Is  that  right? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  McMurray,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  McMurray.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  Admiral  Land 
for  his  excellent  statement  and  congratulate  him  for  the  excellent  job 
he  has  done  in  this  emergency,  and  indirectly  congratulate  the  man 
who  chose  him  for  that  job. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Admiral  Land,  from  what  you  said  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Richards’  question,  can  we  then  say  categorically  that 
the  statement  is  not  true  that  the  British  were  taking  advantage  of  us 
in  the  matter  of  handling  cargo  in  ships,  and  that  whereas  most  of  the 
time  we  return  in  ballast,  most  of  the  British  ships  come  in  with 
cargoes?  I  have  heard  those  rumors  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
that  I  have  visited  the  past  year,  and  I  understand  from  you  that  we 
can  answer  such  rumors  with  a  categorical  statement  that  it  simply  is 
not  true  and  there  is  no  such  policy  bn  the  part  of  the  British. 
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Admiral  Land.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  yes;  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  rumors,  I  would  answer  that  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  McMurray.  That  is  my  idea.  After  you  testified  last  year 
we  had  testimony  by  a  Member  of  this  Congress  which  was  rather 
significant  to  me  at  the  time. 

Admiral  Land.  I  think  some  of  those  conditions  obtained.  There 
have  been  other  inefficient  operations,  most  of  which  have  been  cleared 
up.  We  had  a  rather  sour  situation  in  India,  but  there  were  so  many 
military  reasons  besides  commercial  reasons  which  kept  that  situation 
as  it  was,  so  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  make  a  commitment  and  say 
somebody  is  getting  the  better  of  you.  I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  American  ingenuity  looking  out  for  themselves.  There  are  some 
nations  which  may  be  more  efficient  in  maritime  matters  than  we  are, 
but,  by  and  large,  we  are  looking  out  for  ourselves  pretty  well. 

Mr.  McMurray.  My  own  impression  from  watching  the  operations 
has  been  that  we  are  able  to  take  care  of|  ourselves.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Mansfield,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  Admiral’s  salty  testi¬ 
mony  and  I  am  prone  to  agree  with  him  on  this  matter  of  building  up 
a  reserve  or  an  auxiliary  fleet.  Wouldn’t  that  be  the  same  idea  as  our 
having  a  stock  pile  of  copper  or  a  stock  pile  of  chrome  or  a  stock  pile 
of  zinc,  and  building  those  stock  piles  up  in  times  of  peace  so  that  in 
times  of  emergency  we  would  have  those  particularly  needed  ma¬ 
terials,  without  having  to  go  through  all  the  trouble  that  we  had  to 
find  them  during  the  course  of  our  present  war? 

Admiral  Land.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  analogy,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  A  Merchant  Marine  Reserve,  like  a  Navy  Reserve,  is  going 
to  be  a  good  deal  like  a  prizefighter  always  in  training;  nobody  wants  to 
take  him  on.  I  think  a  merchant  marine  is  the  greatest  asset  and 
that  is  the  only  reason  we  have  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
passed  by  8  votes  in  the  House  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Navy  sometimes  loses  sight  of  it  until  they  have  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Admiral  Land,  referring  just  a  moment  to  ves¬ 
sels  chartered  to  Norway  and  Britain,  if  those  vessels  are  lost  it  is  our 
loss? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  loss  we  would  have 
to  suffer  and  they  would  lose  their  crews. 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Gerlach,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Gerlach.  Admiral,  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  before  the  war  started 
we  only  handled  25  percent  of  our  exports  in  our  own  bottoms? 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  approximately  correct.  It  got  up  as  high 
as  29  percent  and  dropped  down  to  as  low  as  ten  percent. 

Mr.  Gerlach.  That  is  right,  and  in  1914  we  were  only  around  ten 
percent.  Isn’t  that  correct? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gerlach.  And  would  it  not  be  practical,  instead  of  having  a 
stock  pile  or  tying  up  the  ships,  that  we  rather  pay  subsidies  in  deliver¬ 
ing  our  exports,  agricultural  and  industrial,  in  our  own  bottoms  after 
this  war  is  over? 

Admiral  Land.  Well,  I  am  a  thorough  believer  that  we  ought  to 
carry  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  percent  of  our  trade. 
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Just  how  we  are  going  to  do  it,  of  course,  depends  on  the  Congress; 
but,  nevertheless,  that  is  the  aim  and  ambition  of  those  who  are 
affiliated  with  me  in  the  Maritime  Commission.  I  would  not  like  to 
answer  your  question  with  an  affirmative  without  some  string  to  it 
because  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  carry  more  than  half  of  your 
exports,  because  if  you  carried  it  all  the  proper  analogy  would  be  that 
if  I  were  a  Britisher  I  would  carry  all  my  exports  and  you  would  carry 
all  your  exports,  and  both  of  us  would  return  home  in  ballast.  How-  » 
ever,  if  you  have  it  on  a  50-50  basis,  why  you  would  be  carrying  a  pay 
load  both  ways. 

Mr.  Gerlach.  You  think  we  should  carry  at  least  50  percent? 

Admiral  Land.  That  would  be  the  limit  I  would  suggest.  Now  the 
Axis  Powers  carried  much  more  than  that.  Italy  carried  60  percent, 
Germany  70  percent  and  Japan  carried  80  percent;  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  they  ought  not  to  carry  anything  across  oceans  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Gerlach.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Schiffler,  have  you  any  question? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  have  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  want 
to  thank  Admiral  Land  because  I  think  he  has  presented  a  very  en¬ 
lightening  statement. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  statement. 

The  committee  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10:30  o’clock. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  will  be  here. 

(Thereupon,  at  1:15  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  on 
Thursday,  March  9,  1944,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  9,  1944 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Sol  Bloom  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Bloom.  The  committee  will  kindly  come  to  order. 

The  committee  has  under  further  consideration  hearings  on  H.  R. 
4254,  and  we  have  the  honor  of  having  with  us  today  Secretary 
Frank  Knox. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  KNOX,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

Secretary  Knox.  May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Navy  Department, 
extend  to  you  our  felicitations  on  your  seventy-fourth  birthday? 

Chairman  Bloom.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  here  I  should 
like  to  read,  and  when  I  have  finished  it,  if  there  are  any  questions  that 
you  wish  to  ask  me,  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  them. 

The  best  reason  I  can  give  for  the  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
is  that  the  war  is  still  on.  Indeed,  despite  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  on  all  fronts  in  the  past  year,  it  is  only  now  that  we  are 
coming  to  grips  with  the  enemy  in  areas  vital  to  his  defense.  We  are 
just  now  approaching  the  crisis.  If  it  had  not  been  for  lend-lease  we 
would  not  yet  be  approaching  the  decisive  battles.  Indeed  what  the 
posture  of  our  affairs  would  be  is  at  best  an  uneasy  conjecture. 

It  is  impossible  in  any  real  sense  to  consider  lend-lease  apart  from 
our  war  strategy  and  our  total  war  effort.  It  is  an  integral  part  of 
that  strategy  and  that  effort.  Our  war  plans  are  dependent  upon 
each  of  the  United  Nations  being  ready  to  play  its  full  part  in  the 
great  offensives  to  come.  And  if  our  fighting  parters  are  to  strike 
with  maximum  force,  they,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  equipped  for  the 
battle. 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  was  and  is  an  act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  allies,  it  provides 
essential  aid  in  carrying  on  their  part  of  the  joint  war.  effort.  But, 
from  our  point  of  view — the  United  States’  point  of  view — it  repre¬ 
sents  a  military  instrument  of  the  highest  importance  in  our  own  self- 
interest.  Every  sector  of  the  front  and  every  sea  lane  and  airway 
which  is  manned  by  our  allies  lessens  the  need  for  employing  American 
manpower — and  shedding  American  blood.  And  every  battle  won 
by  our  allies  is  a  battle  we  will  not  have  to  win.  The  fight  is  their 
fight,  and  our  fight.  To  arm  our  allies  by  lend-lease  does  not  make 
us  poorer  but  richer  in  fighting  strength. 
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In  the  year  which  has  passed  since  I  last  testified  before  this  com¬ 
mittee,  the  United  Nations  have  made  great  progress.  First — the 
great  Soviet  advances.  In  addition,  Africa  has  been  swept  clear  of 
the  enemy;  Sicily  and  the  lower  half  of  Italy  occupied;  and  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  cleared.  In  these  offensives,  the  Navies  of  Britain,  France, 
Greece,  and  other  Ur  ited  Nations  fought  side  by  side  with  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Air  Force.  There  was  one  instance  in  particular 
during  the  attack  on  Italy  which  illustrates  the  teamwork  of  the 
United  Nations  forces.  In  the  course  of  the  engagement,  several 
French  war  vessels  which  were  helping  to  support  the  attack  by  Allied 
forces  commenced  to  run  short  of  ammunition.  Ammunition  to  fit 
the  French  guns  was  only  available  in  the  United  States.  The  au¬ 
thorities  in  this  country  were  advised  of  the  ammunition  shortage  by 
radio.  The  ammunition  was  then  transported  by  air  from  this  country 
and  used  effectively  by  the  French  ships  in  the  operations  which  were 
still  progressing  when  the  ammunition  arrived.  Another  example  of 
United  Nations  teamwork  occurred  during  landing  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean  when  many  landing  craft  furnished  to  the  British 
under  lend-lease  were  used  to  transport  and  land  United  States  troops 
and  material  on  the  beaches.  These  craft  were  pooled  with  ours  and 
used  as  needed  by  the  United  States  admiral  in  command  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  strategic  needs. 

It  was  teamwork  which  enabled  the  United  Nations  forces  to  carry 
forward  to  success  the  greatest  amphibious  operations  ever  conducted 
in  any  war.  And  I  can  promise  without  revealing  any  military  secrets 
that  these  combined  operations  will  seem  small  when  offensives  now 
being  planned  take  place. 

In  the  Atlantic,  the  combined  action  of  United  Nations  forces 
virtually  freed  our  vital  supply  lines  from  damage  from  mines  and 
from  submarine,  surface  raider  and  air  attack. 

Mine  sweepers  lend-leased  to  the  British  are  constantly  employed 
in  clearing  mines  from  waters  around  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  that  are  traversed  by  United  States  and  other  United 
Nations  ships.  These  mine  sweepeis  have  also  swept  mines  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  approaches  to  New  York  and 
Charleston  Harbors. 

On  the  sea  lanes,  the  British  Navy  has  been  able  to  make  particu¬ 
larly  effective  use  of  the  destroyer  escorts  provided  under  lend-lease. 
These  DE’s  as  we  call  them  in  the  Navy,  escort  United  States  troops 
and  freight  convoys  in  the  North  Atlantic.  They  form  support 
groups  engaged  in  countering  enemy  submarine  measures  and  in  many 
instances  they  have  rescued  survivors  from  torpedoed  United  States 
merchant  ships.  I  remember  in  particular  one  occasion  in  which  a 
British  destroyer  escort  rescued  31  survivors  of  a  torpedoed  United 
States  freighter.  On  another  occasion,  a  DE  lend-leased  to  the 
British  rescued  survivors  from  an  American  tanker.  In  addition, 
escort  aircraft  carriers  provided  to  the  British  under  lend-lease  have 
also  been  helping  to  protect  our  convoys  against  submarines.  One  of 
these  carriers  engaged  in  a  3-day  battle  against  a  submarine  wolf  pack 
trailing  a  convoy  containing  United  States  ships.  In  that  engage¬ 
ment,  its  planes  drove  off  the  submarines  after  sinking  2  and  dam¬ 
aging  3.  These  carriers  are  also  engaged  in  ferrying  planes  from  the 
United  States  to  combat  areas,  some  as  far  distant  as  India  and  in 
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supporting  landings  of  United  States  troops  in  north  Africa,  in  Italy 
and  Sicily. 

As  the  strength  of  United  Nations  naval  and  air  forces  has  increased, 
the  danger  to  our  supply  lines  has  diminished.  The  establishment 
of  supremacy  of  the  sea  lanes  in  the  Atlantic  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  the  great  land  invasions  of  Europe  on  which  we  shall  embark. 

It  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  committee — since  the  public 
is  not  generally  aware  of  the  facts — to  know  something  of  the  coop¬ 
eration  we  have  received  from  the  other  American  republics.  This 
cooperation  symbolizes  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  largest  forces  among  the  other  American  republics  are  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  naval  and  air  forces  which  are  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  Navy  veiy  satisfactorily.  These  forces  are  actively  engaged 
in  convoying  merchant  ships  and  protecting  the  South  Atlantic  sea 
lanes  against  enemy  submarines  just  as  though  they  were  a  part  of 
our  own  naval  forces.  Brazilian  sailors  on  lend-lease  patrol  boats 
have  also  rescued  survivors  from  American  merchantmen  torpedoed  in 
the  South  Atlantic.  Lend-lease  aircraft  flown  by  Brazilian  pilots 
have  sunk  at  least  one  submarine  and  damaged  others.  In  other 
cases  they  have  driven  off  attacks  upon  our  shipping.  Brazilian 
vessels  are  manned  and  maintained  by  Brazilian  crews,  trained  in  the 
United  States. 

Likewise  Cuba,  which  has  received  a  number  of  Coast  Guard  vessels 
under  lend-lease,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  controlling  and  escort¬ 
ing  convoys  under  the  dierction  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
crews  on  these  vessels  were  trained  in  the  United  States  and  on  board 
Coast  Guard  vessels  operating  in  Cuban  waters.  Other  American 
republics  are  making  their  contribution. 

In  the  Pacific,  as  you  know,  we  have  made  deep  inroads  into  the 
chain  of  island  outposts  that  constitute  the  first  line  of  the  Japanese 
defense.  As  in  the  Atlantic,  where  combined  operations  of  United 
‘Nations  naval  forces  have  proven  so  effective,  in  the  Southwest 
Facific,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  and  Dutch  forces  are  joined 
together  with  United  States  forces  in  action  against  the  Japanese. 
These  United  Nations  forces  played  a  heroic  part  during  the  period 
when  we  were  attempting  to  stem  the  Japanese  advance  toward 
Australia.  As  we  progressed  from  holding  operations  to  the  offensive, 
they  were  active  in  support  of  our  operations  in  the  Solomons,  in 
New  Britain,  and  in  New  Guinea.  More  recently,  a  support  force 
joined  with  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  attack  upon  the  Gilbert 
Islands.  This  support  was  made  possible  in  great  measure  by  lend- 
lease  maintenance  supplies  furnished  through  our  Pacific  command. 

The  United  Nations,  however,  are  still  a  long  way  from  Berlin  and 
Tokyo.  Our  final  victory  is  still  to  be  won.  To  achieve  that  victory, 
we  must  keep  full  the  pipe  line  of  supplies  to  our  allies  as  well  as  to 
our  own  forces.  Any  weakening  of  their  effort  is  a  weakening  of  our 
own. 

Just  as  the  war  efforts  of  our  allies  are  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  United  States  war  effort,  so  Navy  lend-lease  can  scarcely  be 
separated  from  the  lend-lease  aid  provided  by  the  Army  and  by  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration.  Each  is  directed  toward  ena¬ 
bling  our  allies  to  fight  effectively.  Ships  and  aircraft,  tanks  and 
guns,  food  and  medical  supplies  are  all  needed. 
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This  committee  is  familiar  with  the  procedure  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  under  which  the  Munitions  Assignment  Board,  acting  pursuant 
to  directives  issued  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  allocates  the 
guns  and  planes  and  other  naval  items  to  the  forces  of  the  country 
which  can  use  them  most  effectively  at  any  particular  time.  Total 
lend-lease  aid  provided  by  the  Navy  Department  in  the  period  from 
March  11,  1941,  through  December  31,  1943,  amounted  to  $3,018,- 
527,595.  This  amount  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  total  figure  of 
lend-lease  aid  of  nearly  20  billion  dollars  provided  to  the  committee 
by  Foreign  Economic  Administrator  Crowley.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  has  been  provided  in  the  past  year.  Thus, 
as  our  shipyards  and  our  war  industries  have  swung  into  full  stride, 
the  rate  of  Navy  lend-lease  aid  has  likewise  increased. 

By  far  the  greatest  amount — over  $1,000,000,000 — represents  the 
value  of  ships  transferred  by  the  Navy  to  our  allies.  As  the  com¬ 
mittee  knows,  ships  which  have  been  transferred  to  other  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  made  available  under  a  special  lease  arrangement 
which  provides  for  their  return  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Most  of  the  ships — nearly  1 ,400 — so  transferred  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Great  Britain,  which,  with  its  trained  naval  personnel,  has 
been  able  to  man  all  types  of  vessels  including  aircraft  carriers, 
corvettes,  and  landing  craft. 

More  than  4,000  naval  aircraft,  costing  $400,000,000,  have  been 
delivered  to  our  allies.  The  famous  Grumman  fighter  planes  as 
well  as  long-range  patrol  bombers  and  other  aircraft  have  been  made 
available.  These  fighters  have  proven  themselves  unbeatable  from 
British  carriers  on  the  North  Atlantic  Russian  route  and  on  the  convoy 
routes  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  on 
United  States  carriers. 

Navy  lend-lease  has  supplied  $220,000,000  of  naval  munitions  and 
other  ordnance  equipment  and  ordnance  stores  and  provided  over 
$139,000,000  worth  of  repair  services  to  ships  of  other  United  Nations. 
Over  384  major  repair  overhauls  have  been  provided  to  British, 
Dutch,  French,  and  other  United  Nations  ships. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  for  example,  to  note  what  has  been  done  in 
repairing  and  reconditioning  French  ships  to  be  used  in  our  united 
war  effort.  United  States  naval  repair  facilities  have  sent  back  into 
the  war  one  French  battleship,  four  French  ciuisers,  three  French 
destroyers,  three  French  submarines,  and  six  French  tankers.  The 
carrier  Bearn  is  currently  undergoing  conversion  and  repair. 

Last  year  I  described  briefly  something  of  the  character  of  reverse 
lend-lease  aid  provided  by  our  allies.  That  aid  has  continued  and 
increased  as  our  forces  abroad  have  grown  stronger.  The  United 
States  Navy  is  continuing  to  receive  the  full  use  of  all  British  and  other 
Allied  naval  bases  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  theaters.  Our 
ships  in  overseas  theaters  of  operations  receive  at  these  bases,  and  in 
Allied  shipyards  and  ports  ell  over  the  world,  a  very  large  volume 
of  supplies  and  services  as  reverse  lend-lease  aid,  without  any  payment 
on  our  part.  Mr.  Crowley  has  already  provided  you  with  figures 
concerning  expenditures  by  our  allies  for  reverse  lend-lease  articles 
and  services.  Since  such  services  and  supplies  are  made  available  to 
the  Navy  in  shipyards  and  ports  all  over  the  world,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  you  any  complete  figure  on  the  amount  of  Navy  reverse  lend- 
lease.  Complete  information  on  reverse  lend-lease  aid  obviously 
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cannot  be  obtained  with  the  facility  that  figures  can  be  obtained  for 
supplies  provided  by  the  United  States  to  other  gw  emments  under 
direct  lend-lease.  Records,  however,  are  being  maintained  and  we 
are  presently  attempting  to  apply  dollar  valuations  to  this  reverse 
lend-lease  aid.  Reverse  lend-lease  aid  includes  fuel  and  lubricants, 
aviation  materials,  ordnance  supplies,  ship  stores,  including  food,  and 
almost  every  type  of  article  and  service  required  by  our  Navy  and 
Naval  Air  Force.  In  the  South  Pacific,  fresh  provisions  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  a  particularly  important  contribu¬ 
tion.  More  and  more  materials  have,  been  received  from  our  allies 
on  or  near  the  fighting  fronts,  saving  millions  of  tons  of  invaluable 
shipping  space  in  addition  to  large  sums  of  money.  Typical  of  the 
growth  of  our  program  is  the  United  States  naval  base  in  Britain  which 
operated  for  a  full  12  months  without  making  a  single  cash  expenditure. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  between  the  Navy  Department  and  representatives  of  out 
allies.  Naval  attaches  and  other  technical  representatives  have  col¬ 
lected  a  great  fund  of  information  which  has  been  utilized  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  technical  bureaus.  In  turn  the  Navy  Department  has  supplied 
a  great  deal  of  information  to  our  allies  covering  all  phases  of  the 
Navy’s  part  in  the  war  effort. 

This  interchange  has  been  facilitated  by  executive  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  relating  to  the  inter¬ 
change  of  patent  rights,  information,  inventions,  designs,  or  processes. 
Under  this  agreement,  such  material  is  made  available  on  mutual-aid 
principles.  The  United  Kingdom  bears  the  expense  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  information,  designs,  and  patent  rights  from  its  own  citizens, 
and  the  United  States  bears  the  expense  of  obtaining  similar  rights 
from  its  citizens. 

Under  this  agreement  and  through  the  Navy  Department,  the 
British  have  made  available  to  us  many  useful  and  important  develop¬ 
ments  with  appropriate  licenses  for  manufacture  and  use.  The  infor¬ 
mation  flows  freely  both  ways,  and  upon  request  the  necessary  licenses 
to  use  the  developments  disclosed  in  the  interchange  are  obtained. 

The  reverse  lend-lease  aid  which  we  have  received  has  been  of  vital 
importance  to  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  its  Air 
Force.  It  does  not,  of  course,  compare  in  dollar  value  with  the 
amount  of  direct  lend-lease  aid  which  we  have  supplied.  Lend-lease 
and  reverse  lend-lease,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  from  a  balance- 
sheet  point  of  view.  The  only  true  measure  of  the  mutual  war  aid 
rendered  among  the  United  Nations  is  whether  the  supplies  and 
services  available  have  been  put  to  the  most  effective  use  in  defeating 
the  enemy.  We  provide  lend-lease  aid  and  we  receive  reverse  lend- 
lease  aid  because  it  will  help  to  beat  the  enemy.  The  recipient 
nation  receives  a  benefit  from  the  interchange  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  stronger  and  becomes  a  more  effective  fighting  partner. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  been  asked  whether  we  have  received 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  that  reverse  lend-lease  aid  has  not  been  provided  on  any 
substantial  scale,  although  United  States  ships  which  have  put  in  at 
Soviet  ports  are  supplied  under  reverse  lend-lease  with  needed  ship 
supplies.  No  Chinese  ports,  of  course,  are  yet  available. 

Such  inquiries  miss  the  salient  point.  We  in  the  United  States  are 
not  worse  off  but  better  off  as  a  result  of  not  having  received  any  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity  of  supplies  under  reverse  lend-lease  from  Russia  or 
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China.  The  furnishing  of  such  supplies  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  while  all  their  resources  are  needed  to  combat  the  great  bulk 
of  the  enemy  forces,  would  have  weakened  them  and  thus  our  com¬ 
mon  war  effort.  United  Nations  resources  must  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  one  standard  only — where  they  will  contribute  most 
to  the  defeat  of  the  common  enemy.  And,  as  I  said  before,  we  are 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the  direct  lend-lease  aid  which  we 
have  provided  to  our  allies. 

It  is  natural,  I  suppose,  that  as  the  shadow  of  defeat  has  lifted  and 
victory  has  become  more  certain,  we  should  be  looking  ahead  to  some 
of  our  post-war  problems,  such  as  air  and  naval  bases.  I  believe  my 
views  on  this  subject  are  well  known.  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  believe  the  question  of  air  and  naval  bases  goes  far  beyond  any 
question  of  the  lend-lease  settlement.  The  question  of  national' 
security  is  one  which  is  dependent  upon  the  security  arrangements 
which  will  prevail  in  the  post-war  period.  The  Congress,  as  evidenced 
by  the  passage  of  the  Fulbright  and  Connally  resolutions,  feels  that 
our  security  program  must  rest  upon  cooperation  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Thus,  the  question  of  air  fields  and  naval  bases 
cannot  be  considered  on  a  bilateral  basis  as  a  lend-lease  problem 
alone,  although  the  solution  of  our  problems  of  national  security  may 
well  give  rise  to  lend-lease  benefits. 

It  is  essential  to  our  naval  and  military  strategy  that  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  should  be  extended.  Lend-lease  is  in  truth  a  fluid  and  potent 
military  arm  of  the  United  States.  Our  Navy,  our  Army,  and  lend- 
lease  are  all  inseparably  bound  together  in  our  country’s  strategy  for 
fighting  this  war.  We  shall  win  final  victory  far  sooner  and  at  far 
lower  cost  because  we  have  been  able  to  bring  America’s  productive 
power  to  bear  with  full  effect  upon  our  enemies  through  our  allies  as 
well  as  through  our  own  forces.  Tested  now  by  more  than  2  years  of 
war,  lend-lease  has  proven  a  flexible  and  powerful  weapon  for  victory. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  effectiveness  and  scope  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  will  not  be  cut  down  or  restricted.  I  hope  the  lend-lease  rules 
will  not  be  changed  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  We  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  critical  actions  against  the  enemy  both  on  the  European 
front  and  in  the  Pacific.  If  our  allies  are  to  do  their  best  for  us  as 
well  as  for  themselves,  they  must  have  confidence  that  the  pipe  line 
of  lend-lease  supplies  will  be  kept  full.  As  their  partners  ih  the 
United  Nations,  we  must  make  certain  that  they  can  throw  their  full 
power  into  the  fight. 

Our  enemies  know  now  that  about  the  only  remaining  chance  for 
victory  is  Allied  disunity.  We  can  be  certain  of  victory  if  we  continue 
to  pull  together. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  a  most  interesting  statement, 
and  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  a  military  secret  to  tell  us 
why  the  ammunition  of  the  French  ships  was  here  and  not  over  there. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  ship  had  been  overhauled  here.  We  manu¬ 
factured  the  supplies  which  it  carried,  and  the  excess  stocks  were  here. 
They  were  not  available  in  the  French  ports. 

Mr.  Johnson.  May  I  ask  a  question?  With  reference  to  the  de¬ 
stroyer  escort,  it  is  smaller  somewhat  than  the  destroyer,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Knox.  They  are  1,150-  to  1,400-ton  destroyers.  They 
are  bigger  than  the  destroyers  of  World  War  I. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  The  reason  they  are  so  effective,  more  so  than  the 
destroyers,  is  because  we  have  a  larger  number  of  them;  is  that  the 
reason? 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right.  They  are  not  as  effective  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  destroyer.  They  are  not  as  fast. 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  we  can  build  them  faster? 

Secretary  Knox.  And  much  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  they  are  not  as  fast  in  speed  as  the  regular 
destroyer? 

Secretary  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  you  can  build  them  cheaper  and  faster,  and  we 
have  such  a  larger  number  of  them.  That  is  the  reason  they  have  • 
played  such  a  conspicuous  part. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  A  United  States  naval  base? 

Secretary  Knox.  A  United  States  naval  base. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  that  of  considerable  size? 

Secretary  Knox.  Considerable  size.  It  was  built  for  the  purpose 
of  servicing  the  destroyers  and  other  small  craft  engaged  in  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare,  shuttling  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  we  have  operated  that  without  any  expense  to 
ourselves? 

Secretary  Knox.  Not  without  expense  to  ourselves,  but  without 
any  expenditure  of  cash  over  there.  What  supplies  they  have  provided 
us  with  over  there — a  large  amount — were  on  reverse  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  has  amounted  to  considerable? 

Secretary  Knox.  Considerable. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Is  the  repair  yard  included  in  that? 

Secretary  Knox.  Yes.  The  repair  yard  is  a  very  effective  repair 
yard,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  I  visited  it,  and  it  is  a  station  of 
which  we  should  all  be  very  proud,  including  one  of  the  best  field 
hospitals  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  You  are  doing  a  magnificent  job. 

Secretary  Knox.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Secretary  Knox. 

Mr.  Secretary,  remember  we  were  talking  a  little  bit  about  the  oil 
situation  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  give  the  committee  a  little  more  information  about  the 
oil  situation  about  which  we  were  talking. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that,  or,  if  you  prefer,  after 
the  questions  on  this  statement. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  it  now. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  that  oil  situation. 

Secretary  Knox.  Of  course,  oil  supplies  in  an  oil-burning  Navy  are 
vital,  and  I  give  this  as  my  calculated  and  considered  judgment  that 
in  looking  to  the  future  for  our  national  security  on  the  seas  and  in 
the  air,  there  is  no  single  factor  of  greater  importance  than  the  supply 
of  necessary  petroleum  products  to  keep  the  fleet  at  sea  and  the  planes 
in  the  air. 

There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  The  experts  are  completely 
united  in  their  opinion  on  the  rapid  waning  of  our  domestic  supplies 
of  oil.  I  know  that  some  oil  companies  are  now  attempting  to  intimate 
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that  we  can  continue  to  forget  about  oil,  that  we  have  always  dis¬ 
covered  oil  in  the  past,  and  will  discover  it  in  the  future,  so  we  do  not 
need  to  worry  about  it.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  very  sound 
or  defensible  position  for  us  to  take.  I  think  the  prudent  course  is  to 
assume  that  the  experts  are  right  and  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conserve  our  domestic  supplies  and  to  insure  ourselves 
a  supply  in  the  future  in  the  event  of  another  war. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  have  looked  about  for  possible 
sources  outside  our  borders.  The  greatest  known  but  undeveloped 
pool  of  the  wdiole  world  is  in  the  Middle  East.  It  so  happens  that 
the  largest  known  deposit  of  oil  now  in  existence,  upwund  of 
20,000,000,000  barrels,  is  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  that  concession  is 
owned  only  by  American  oil  companies. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Which  company? 

Secretary  Knox.  The  Standard  Oil  of  California  and  the  Texas  Co. 
The  Gulf  Co.  has  a  small  interest.  They  are  down  in  the  midst  of  an 
oil  region  where  all  the  concessions,  other  than  this  one  great  conces¬ 
sion,  are  pretty  largely  British.  Naturally,  there  is  a  rivalry,  a  proper 
and  entirely  understandable  rivalry,  between  nations  for  the  supply 
of  oil. 

These  American  concessionaires  are  anxious  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves  an  ability  to  defend  themselves  against  the  loss  of  their  con¬ 
cessions  by  bringing  to  their  companies  some  color  of  government 
support  and  participation. 

The  initial  proposal — and  I  am  speaking  now,  let  me  say,  as  one  of 
the  directors  of  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation,  the  other  directors 
being  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Mr.  Henry  Stimson,  Mr.  Leo  Crowley,  Mr. 
Harold  Ickes,  and  myself — the  initial  proposal,  and  one  that  was  dis¬ 
cussed  for  some  time,  was  the  actual  purchase  of  an  interest  in  this 
concession  by  the  Government  so  as  to  give  it  a  Government  character 
and  thus  preserve  it  against  possible  attack  from  without.  These 
negotiations  persisted  for  some  time  and  then  were  discontinued.  An 
agreement  was  not  reached. 

Later  a  proposal  was  made  which  has  now  been  accepted  for  the 
construction  of  a  pipe  line  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  under  a  suggested  arrangement  under  which  the  American 
Government  will  provide  the  capital  to  build  the  pipe  line  writh  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  pipe  line  itself  will  be  paid  for  by  the  oil 
companies  that  use  it,  over  a  period  of  25  years,  with  interest  and  a 
profit.  And  this  is  the  most  important  consideration — the  condition 
that  the  company  set  aside  for  exclusive  use  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  1,000,000,000  barrels  of  oil.  That  is  to  be  sold  to  us  whenever 
we  desire  it  at  25  percent  less  than  the  ruling  local  market  price  at  the 
time.  What  transpired  is  this:  In  order  to  procure  for  our  future 
security  a  huge  reserve  of  oil,  the  American  Government  is  embarking 
for  the  time  being  in  the  transportation  of  oil,  not  the  ownership  of 
oil  properties,  but  in  the  transportation  of  oil,  and  by  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  cost  of  building  that  pipe  line,  which  is  estimated  at 
from  $130,000,000  to  $165,000‘,000,  will  be  repaid  by  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  in  the  form  of  charges  for  the  use  of  the  pipe  line.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  set  up  this  reserve  of  1,000,000,000  barrels. 

Nowr,  let  me  say  in  response  to  some  of  the  charges  made  rather 
recklessly,  if  you  will  consider  that  board  consisting  of  Mr.  Cordell 
Hull,  Mr.  Henry  Stimson,  Mr.  Leo  Crowdey,  Mr.  Harold  Ickes,  and 
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myself,  I  think  you  will  find  in  that  personnel  a  pretty  good  assurance 
that  this  is  not  a  socialistic-communistic  plan  to  get  into  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  have  the  faintest  desire  to  get  into  the  oil  business. 
We  are  opposed  to  it,  but  we  do  recognize  a  need  to  be  realistic  in  this 
situation;  and  this  offers  to  us  what  seems  to  be  the  best  possibility 
of  providing  security  against  a  future  lack  of  oil  in  time  of  wTar  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  all  the  pitfalls  that  we  may  fall  into  if  we  begin 
to  invest  our  money  in  oil. 

This  is  a  transportation  project,  not  an  oil  project,  and  a  project 
which  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  companies  themselves, 
as  they  use  the  pipe  line,  and  that  wall  give  us  indirectly  a  tremendous 
relief  from  the  draft  on  American  hemisphere  oil  supplies. 

The  bulk  of  all  of  Europe’s  oil  supply  is  provided,  almost  exclusively 
during  the  war,  by  our  resources  over  here  including  South  America 
and  the  Caribbean  fields.  With  a  pipe  line  into  the  Mediterranean 
that  will  carry  a  large  volume,  a  large  part  of  Europe’s  necessities  both 
in  war  and  in  times  of  subsequent  peace,  can  be  supplied  from  that 
source,  and  that  will  result  in  the  avoidance  of  a  drain  on  our  oil 
resources  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

That  pretty  well  outlines  the  project  that  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  essentially  and  fundamentally  a  measure  of  military 
security.  We  are  very  much  under  compulsion  to  parallel  this  par¬ 
ticular  project  with  steps  to  perfect  ourselves  in  the  art  of  converting 
coal  and  shale  into  oil  reserves.  We  ought  to  have  that  program 
pretty  well  in  hand  as  a  measure  of  security  for  the  future.  But  even 
though  we  do  devise — and  it  has  been  done  elsewhere — methods 
whereby  shale  can  be  transformed  into  oil  and  coal  into  oil,  they  will 
always  be  more  expensive  than  petroleum  in  the  ground.  So  that 
good  sound  business,  as  well  as  reasonable  prudence  for  the  future, 
dictate  that  we  must  look  about  us  for  sources  of  oil  reserves  outside 
of  our  own  rationed  limits. 

May  I  also  add  that  one  of  the  things  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  do  in  this  whole  oil  situation  is  to  begin  to  canvass  very 
carefully  for  the  post-war  period  the  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
permit,  when  the  war  ends,  and  the  war  necessity  ceases,  a  single 
barrel  of  oil  to  be  exported  from  our  own  country.  We  ought  to 
preserve  what  we  have  for  our  own  use  and  our  own  security  for  the 
future,  and  get  what  we  can  of  our  supplies  in  the  post-war  period 
from  abroad. 

Oil  in  the  ground  is  the  greatest  possible  security  we  can  have  for 
the  operation  of  our  post-war  Navy  and  our  post-war  air  force. 

The  importance  of  the  air,  and  the  widespread  use  of  the  airplane, 
have  now  produced  a  situation  where  the  Army  is  under,  as  great 
necessity  for  oil  supplies  as  is  the  Navy.  In  fact,  each  of  us  is  using 
about  the  same  amount  now  of  crude  oil  in  various  refined  forms,  so 
that  the  Army  has  now  become  as  a  great  a  user  of  oil  in  its  operations 
as  the  Navy,  which  up  to  now  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  oil  and 
the  question  of  oil  reserves  because  of  its  need  for  fuel  oil. 

Now  we  need  not  only  fuel  oil  for  our  ships,  but  we  need  petroleum 
products  for  the  operation  of  our  Navy’s  air  force.  There  you  have 
the  unadorned,  unvarnished  statement  of  the  actual  situation  with 
respect  to  oil.  It  is  not  any  attempt  to  embark  on  any  new  departure 
in  Government  ownership  of  oil  resources.  We  are  not  going  into  the 
oil  business.  We  are  not  going  to  sell  oil  in  the  domestic  market.  We 
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are  expressly  forbidden  by  our  charter  to  participate  in  any  kind  of 
oil  activity  in  the  United  States.  It  is  simply  an  effort  to  provide  an 
organization  which  can  acquire  oil  resources  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  continental  borders  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Do  you  have  any  questions,  Mrs.  Rogers? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  say  that  the  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  and  two  other  companies  have  oil  concessions?! 

Secretary  Knox.  Yes;  but  I  assume  you  mean  Standard  Oil  of 
California. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  think  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  has  con¬ 
cessions  either  in  Iran  or  Iraq.  Do  you  know  just  where  they  are? 

Secretary  Ivnox.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Have  you  ever  considered  that?  Have  you  ever 
looked  into  that? 

Secretary  Ivnox.  Others  have. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  do  not  have  a  map  before  me  and  I  cannot  ask  you 
the  exact  question  that  I  want  to. 

Secretary  Knox.  The  two  greatest  pools  outside  the'United  States 
are  in  the  Middle  East  and  South  America — Venezuela. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  It  would  be  a  shorter  distance  to  the  sea,  and  I 
wonder  if  that  has  ever  been  considered. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  can  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
came  to  consider  the  Saudi  Arabia  field  right  now,  because  it  is  a 
critical  situation. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Will  you  have  that  looked  into? 

Secretary  Ivnox.  We  are  going  to  look  into  the  oil  resources  all  over 
the  world. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would. 

Secretary  Knox.  Wherever  they  are  available  without  going  into 
the  oil  business  ourselves,  by  trying  to  develop  a  situation  which  will 
insure  us  a  supply  in  case  of  necessity. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  You  spoke  of  the  very  fine  record  of  submarine 
sinkings.  I  wonder  if  that  would  release  more  ships  for  you  to  bring 
some  of  our  servicemen  back  from  the  South  Pacific. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  have  been  hopeful  of  that. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  that. 

Secretary  Ivnox.  We  have  increased  the  number  of  tankers  very 
materially  and  we  are  gradually  getting  to  the  point  where  we  can 
assign  more  of  them  to  civilian  use.  I  would  like  to  make  this  war 
end  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  enemy  have  a  large  number  of 
submarines  still,  a  very  large  number,  and  it  is  just  inconceivable 
that  they  will  not  use  them.  So  I  have  been  expecting  almost  any 
day  a  fresh  foray  of  some  kind,  submarines  equipped  with  some  new 
weapon  so  that  we  may  have  a  fresh  submarine  problem  on  our  hands 
at  any  time.  We  cannot  rest  altogether  on  various  protective  meas¬ 
ures  that  we  have  taken,  for  one  instant.  We  are  scouring  the  seas 
and  guarding  against  possible  attack  just  as  we  have  before. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  You  have  answered  my  questions  on  the  air  bases 
and  air  fields. 

Secretary  Knox.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Secretary  Knox.  Mr.  Stevenson  reminds  me  of  something  which  is 
to  the  point,  that  as  we  extend  our  front  in  the  Pacific  and  it  becomes 
more  remote  from  our  home  bases,  more  tankers  are  going  to  be 
required  to  carry  oil  supplies  out  there  until — and  this  is  the  time  that 
I  am  praying  for — we  capture  some  of  the  Dutch  Indies  where  there  is 
oil.  That  will  be  a  great  help  to  us.  When  that  will  be,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  You  will  have  to  have  soldiers  to  protect  the  oil 
fields. 

Secretary  Knox.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  statement  favoring  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of '  lend-lease  as  usual  is  logical,  convincing,  and  I  think 
unanswerable.  I  recall  you  were  an  original  advocate  of  the  lend- 
lease  policy  and  I  recall  very  well  the  very  frank  statement  that  you 
made  in  defense  of  that  policy  before  our  committee  before  we  got 
into  the  war. 

Secretary  Knox.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Your  experience  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  has  vin¬ 
dicated  your  position  as  being  sound,  and  it  must  give  you  cause  for 
gratification  that  you  advocated  it  so  unreservedly. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  think  that  it  has  fully  justified  itself,  because 
it  is,  as  I  said  then,  merely  a  means  of  arming  other  people  to  fight  our 
fight  with  us.  That  is  what  it  is  boiled  down  to  in  its  essence,  and 
whenever  we  can  get  a  gun  into  a  Russian’s  hands,  or  a  machine  gun 
into  Chinese  hands,  and  they  begin  to  kill  Japanese  and  Germans, 
that  is  a  direct  help  to  us. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  has  worked  and  worked  successfully. 

Secretary  Knox.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  used  an  expression  in  one  portion  of  your  state¬ 
ment  when  you  spoke  of  the  accelerated  use  of  lend-lease  because  the 
Navy  had  swung  into  full  stride.  The  Navy  has  done  just  that,  has  it 
not? 

Secretary  Knox.  Of  course,  most  of  the  Navy  lend-lease  supplies 
have  been  ships,  and  the  construction  of  ships  takes  time.  While 
we  made  these  assignments  in  advance  for  ships,  it  took  time  to  get 
to  the  point  where  we  could  actually  deliver  them.  That  is  why  the 
increase  has  been  so  great  this  last  year.  Many  ships  have  been 
finished  and  delivered. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  had  reference  not  only  to  lend-lease  activities 
being  increased  by  reason  of  the  Navy  being  in  full  stride,  but  I  had 
reference  also  to  a  cause  for  which  we  are  all  very  much  gratified,  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  the  Navy  has  been  acquitting  itself 
within  recent  weeks  in  the  Pacific.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  is  now  reaching  that  strength  that  you  have  been  planning  and 
working  for  for  so  long,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Knox.  Entirely,  plus  a  thing  that  I  am  always  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  of — the  adaptability  of  American  youth 
and  their  magnificent  fighting  edge.  I  was  one  of  those  who  worried 
before  we  got  into  the  war  as  to  whether  or  not  soft  living  had  dulled 
our  fighting  edge.  I  would  like  to  say  here  with  all  the  emphasis  I 
can  that  I  think  this  generation  of  American  fighters  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  produced.  I  do  not  think  the  record  can  be  equaled  in 
any  previous  wartime  that  we  have  gone  through. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Hitler  had  predicted  that  the  American  youth  was 
soft  and  could  not  fight. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  was  worried,  among  others,  as  to  whether  he 
was  right  about  that.  He  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Has  the  Navy  had  any  difficulty  in  securing  trained 
forces  to  operate  this  increased  craft  that  we  have  in  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Secretary?' 

Secretary  Knox.  Thanks  to  the  background  of  most  American 
boys,  most  of  whom  can  drive  a  car  and  know  something  about 
mechanics  and  the  like,  we  have  had  the  most  amazing  experience. 
These  battles  that  we  are  all  so  happy  over  were  fought  by  men  who 
never  had  smelled  salt  water  2  years  ago. 

When  I  was  in  Bizerte  over  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the  initi¬ 
ation  of  the  landing  at  Salerno,  I  saw  a  boy — they  took  me  down  and 
introduced  me  to  him — -whose  ship  had  been  hit  by  a  German  shell 
on  the  last  trip  to  the  beach.  It  killed  5  or  6  men  and  wounded  about 
20  more,  and  he  was  under  air  attack  at  the  time  as  well  as  attack  from 
shore  batteries.  He  was  trying  to  maneuver  his  ship  and  keep  it  out 
from  under  the  bombs  that  were  coming  down  from  overhead,  and  in 
the  midst  of  that  preoccupation,  which  must  have  been  intense,  a 
wounded  man  came  up  to  him  with  his  arm  hanging,  the  lower  part 
shot  completely  off  and  just  hanging  by  some  flesh. 

The  man  said,  “Captain,  can  you  help  me?”  This  boy  took  out  of 
his  pocket  a  jackknife  and  cut  off  the  flesh  from  that  hanging  arm;  put 
a  tourniquet  on  it  and  saved  that  boy’s  life.  Then  he  went  back  to 
navigating  his  ship.  That  chap  was  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
ships  and  the  sea  when  he  reported  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
with  his  crew  to  take  command  of  his  ship  he  was  so  excited  that  when 
he  got  aboard  with  his  crew  he  got  up  on  the  bridge  and  signaled  the 
bell  for  full  speed  ahead  without  taking  his  lines  off. 

Just  to  show  you  how  swiftly  he  perfected  himself,  and  it  is  a  job 
handling  a  300-foot  ship,  he  was  then  hauling  loads  of  men  and  mate¬ 
rial  from  Bizerte  to  Salerno  with  the  latter  part  of  his  journey  under 
fire,  landing  his  material  and  men  on  enemy  territory,  on  a  beach,  and 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  in  which  he  loaded  that  stuff,  he  had 
to  navigate  through  the  channel  leading  into  the  yard  at  Bizerte  which 
we  were  using  for  a  base,  a  channel  in  which  we  had  first  sunk  a  lot  of 
ships  by  air  attack,  and  then  the  Germans  had  sunk  a  lot  of  ships  in 
order  to  close  up  the  channel.  After  we  had  taken  possession  of  it, 
the  Germans  came  back  and  bombed  it  from  the  air  some  more,  so 
that  channel  was  just  a  mess  of  sunken  ships,  and  this  kid  took  this 
300-foot  ship  like  a  seasoned  pilot  right  straight  through  this  channel 
every  trip  that  he  made.  It  is  just  magnificent  the  way  these  young 
fellows  have  adjusted  themselves  to  a  line  they  knew  nothing  what¬ 
ever  of.  They  have  achieved  a  seamanship  that  is  almost  unbelieve- 
able,  and  have  won  the  respect  of  the  Regular  Navy  100  percent-plus. 

The  men  who  come  back,  like  Admirals  Nimitz  and  Halsey,  cannot 
say  enough  about  the  young  Reserve  officers  on  whom  they  must 
depend  for  the  handling  of  their  task  forces. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  now  have,  do  we  not,  the  largest  Navy  in  the 
world? 

Secretary  KnoxAYcs. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Has  any  country  ever  had  as  large  a  navy  as  the 
United  States  has  at  the  present  time? 
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Secretary  Knox.  It  is  now  nearly  three  times  what  it  was  when  the 
war  began.  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  tonnage  of  the  smaller 
craft,  it  would  be  still  greater. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  You  said  something  about  the  vital  importance 
of  an  oil  reserve.  I  assume  that  you  would  not  at  the  present,  or 
perhaps  in  the  future,  be  enthusiastic  about  an  immediate  naval  dis¬ 
armament  following  this  war. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  know  that  you  and  I  will  not  be.  We  were  not 
before.  No.  I  think  you  touched  on  one  of  the  greatest  dangers, 
one  that  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  my  greatest  responsibilities,  to  help 
build  up  a  public  opinion  that  will  recognize  the  vital  importance  to 
the  future  safety  of  the  country  of  maintaining  an  adequate  force  at 
sea,  an  adequate  air  force,  and  an  adequate  army. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  now  realize  that  we  made  a  mistake  when  we 
reduced  our  Navy  and  scrapped  our  Navy. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  should  say  that  the  present  Japanese  War  is  the 
fruit  of  that  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eaton. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  this  remarkable  story  that  we  have 
been  listening  to.  I  wish  the  Secretary  would  continue  to  tell  us 
about  the  Navy.  It  is  more  thrilling  than  anything  I  have  heard  for 
many  a  day,  and  more  encouraging. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  This  new  pipe  line  across 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  will  be  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Secretary  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eaton.  What  provision  will  be  made  for  its  protection? 

Secretary  Knox.  It  will  be  protected  in  complete  cooperation  with 
the  nations  there. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Will  it  be  protected  in  times  of  peace? 

Secretary  Knox.  In  times  of  peace? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

Secretary  Knox.  It  is  protected  now  by  the  United  Nations  forces. 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  that  section  of  the  world  there  is  not  any  term  of 
perpetual  peace,  and  this  particular  pipe  line  might  become  the  object 
of  antagonism.  Then  the  question  would  be,  Are  we  prepared,  not 
only  to  build  a  pipe  line,  but  to  take  care  of  it  against  all? 

Secretary  Knox.  I  suppose  that  will  probably  come  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  At  the  present  time  the  answer  is, 
"Yes,”  unqualifiedly. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Is  it  built  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty? 

Secretary  Kno(x.  It  will  be  built  under  terms  that  will  provide  for 
its  protection. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Has  your  petroleum  organization  given  any  study  to 
the  possibility  of  northern  Canada  as  an  oil-producing  section? 

Secretary  Knox.  We  are  now  engaged  in  preliminary  studies  for  the 
exploration  of  Alaska.  Some  of  you  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  exploration  in  Alaska  to  develop 
some  wells  up  there  to  test  the  possibility  of  oil  pools. 

I  am  advised  by  Secretary  Ickes  that  there  were  more  wildcat  wells 
put  down  this  past  year  than  in  any  other  year  in  our  history,  but  less 
oil  discovered.  We  are  getting  near  the  end  of  our  oil  resources 
rapidly.  In  other  words,  we  have  studied  the  geological  structure  of 
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the  entire  continent,  and  our  entire  country  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Is  it  your  view,  then,  that  the  exaggerated  stories  that 
we  frequently  hear  as  to  the  enormous  oil  deposits  in  the  Alaskan  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  northern  section  of  Canada  have  no  foundation? 

Secretary  Knox.  They  have  not  been  proved  up  yet.  The  struc¬ 
ture  up  there  indicates  oil,  but  it  has  not  been  adequately  tested. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  bringing  out  one  point  I  think 
underlies  this  whole  lend-lease  proposal,  and  the  reason  why  it  should 
be  extended  and  supported.  Russia  and  China  have,  probably,  and 
are  now,  probably,  making  the  largest  return  in  lend-lease  of  any  of  our 
allies  by  the  fighting  that  they  have  done. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  am  glad  that  you  emphasized  that. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Every  bit  of  that  has  saved  American  lives  and 
American  money.  That  is  a  form  of  lend-lease  that  we  do  not  hear 
much  about. 

Secretary  Knox.  It  is  the  most  vital  of  all. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  thank  you  for  bringing  that  out  so  clearly  in  your 
report.  I  would  not  expect  you  to  do  anything  else  than  to  bring  out 
things  clearly  in  any  report  that  you  make. 

Secretary  Knox.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  not  brought  out 
that  might  be  properly  brought  out  here.  Before  we  can  subdue 
Japan  to  a  point  of  unconditional  surrender,  we  will  have  to  have  bases 
to  operated  from  so  that  we  can  bomb  and  attack  her  from  the  air. 

Air.  Johnson.  Land  bases? 

Secretary  Knox.  Land  bases.  That  means  inevitably  before  the 
war  is  over  land  operations  on  the  China  coast.  It  would  be  very 
foolish  for  us  to  depend  upon  our  own  manpower  exclusively  for  that, 
so  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  we  will  have  literally  millions  of 
Chinese  soldiers  who  are  willing  and  eager  to  fight,  who  will  need 
equipment  so  that  what  we  are  now  saying  with  respect  to  lend-lease 
and  Russia  we  shall  say  with  respect  to  lend-lease  in  China.  Every 
man  who  carries  a  gun  will  save  an  American  from  carrying  that  gun 
and  subjecting  himself  to  enemy  fire. 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  would  be  the  acme  of  shortsightedness  not  to 
provide  them  with  every  possible  thing. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right,  because  every  Chinese  will  take  the 
place  of  an  American. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Secretary,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  exhaustion 
of  our  oil  resources,  we  all  know  that  oil  is  essential  for  the  operation 
of  airplanes,  but  it  is  not  essential  for  the  operation  of  ships;  yet,  as  I 
understand  it,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  have  not  constructed 
a  single  coal-burning  vessel.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right. 

Air.  Kee.  All  of  them  have  been  oil  burners.  Well,  would  it  not 
be  possible,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  our  oil  supply,  to  conserve  oil  by 
constructing  at  least  a  certain  percentage  of  the  vessels  as  coal-burning 
vessels  for  use  in  the  transportation  of  goods  and  materials  rather  than 
to  construct  them  as  oil-burning" ships? 

Secretary  Knox.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  efficiency. 
An  oil-fired  ship  is  far  more  efficient  and  requires  a  smaller  crew.  They 
are  all  built  for  burning  oil.  We  do  not  have  any  coal-burning  ships. 
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Mr.  Kee.  Would  it  not  be  a  rather  far-sighted  policy,  however,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged,  or  will  be  obliged  to  convert  our 
vessels,  a  portion  of  them,  to  commercial  use  after  the  war  is  over,  to 
construct  some  of  them  coal-burning  vessels  and^conserve  our  oil 
supply? 

Secretary  Knox.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  propulsion  machinery 
aboard  ship,  but  I  would  say  the  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  impracti¬ 
cable.  It  would  be  better  to  make  the  fuel  from  the  coal  and  burn  that 
as  oil  rather  than  to  burn  it  as  coal.  I  think  the  great  future  of  coal 
in  this  country  will  be  to  supplement  our  oil  resources.  Coal  will  be 
available  for  the  production  of  oil  for  fuel  in  huge  amounts. 

Mr.  Kee.  When  our  oil  resources  are  exhausted  certainly  we  would 
have  no  oil  then  for  the  operation  of  airplanes.  What  I  am  getting  at 
is  that  we  should  conserve  the  oil  for  a  use  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  operation  of  airplanes.  We  know  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  operation  of  a  vessel. 

Secretary  Knox.  It  is,  if  you  are  going  to  get  the  most  efficient  pro¬ 
pulsion  machinery. 

Mr.  Kee.  We  will  not  have  any  if  we  exhaust  the  oil  for  airplanes, 
none  whatever. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  do  not  feel  equipped  to  carry  on  this  discussion 
with  any  great  intelligence  because  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
science  of  combustion,  engine  manufacture,  and  design. 

Mr.  Kee.  I  speak  of  it  because  it  has  been  my  understanding  that 
one  of  the  practical  reasons  they  assign  for  the  construction  of  all  these 
vessels  as  oil-burning  vessels  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  firemen. 

Secretary  ]Knox.  That  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Kee.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  as  far  as  the  efficiency 
is  concerned.  Coal  will  propel  a  ship,  as  I  understand  it,  just  as  well 
as  oil,  but  it  is  rather  impracticable  to  supply  a  crewJ 

Secretary  Knox.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  aide,  who  is  an  old  engi¬ 
neering  officer  of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  a  line  officer,  whether  the  con¬ 
version  of  coal  into  oil  and  then  burning  the  oil  in  the  ship  would  be 
practicable. 

Captain  Perry.  Yes.  And  ships  can  be  converted  either  way, 
either  coal  to  oil  or  oil  to  coal.  It  would  be  a  very  expensive  job, 
however  JS 

Mr.  Kee.  I  think  that  is  really  the  answer  to  the  problem  more 
than  anything  else.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  interesting  and  excellent  statement.  I,  too,  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this  oil  situation.  I  am  wondering  if  any  estimate  has  been 
made  as  to  when  oil  will  be  available  from  this  Saudi  Arabia  field. 

Secretary  Knox.  When  will  the  pipe  line  be  completed? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  think  the  estimates  are  about  2  years,  or  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  also  am  interested  in  the  studies  that  are  being 
made  to  make  fuel  oil  out  of  shale  and  coal. 

Secretary  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  wondering  whether  that  study  should 
not  also  include  new  uses  for  alcohol  as  a  fuel. 
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Secretary  Knox.  That  would  be  very  wise.  Anything  in  the  line 
of  the  development  of  motor  fuel  would  be  very  wise.  We  are  going 
to  be  running  on  internal-combustion  engines  just  as  sure  as  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Richards. 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  set  forth  in  your  statement  to 
the  committee,  I  agree  with  that.  Your  views  on  the  needs  for 
additional  air  bases,  naval  bases,  after  this  war  in  the  Pacific  and  else¬ 
where,  are  generally  known. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  those  views. 

Now,  I  judge  from  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  think  it 
would  be  unfortunate  and  unwise  to  bring  that  subject  up  now  in 
connection  with  lend -lease  itself. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  do. 

Mr.  Richards.  As  return  benefits. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  do. 

Mr.  Richards.  You  think  the  subject  of  air  bases  and  naval 
bases  that  may  be  needed  for  our  own  defense  and  to  help  insure  peace 
for  the  world  should  be  brought  up  after  the  war  is  over?  Do  you 
think  that  it  should  be  brought  up  in  connection  with  reverse  lend- 
lease?  Do  you  not  think  we  should  get  some  of  those  benefits  in  the 
final  settlement  as  reverse  lend-lease? 

Secretary  Knox.  I  think  all  those  things  will  be  waived.  You 
understand  that  under  the  basic  terms  of  lend-lease  all  commodities 
and  supplies  and  whatever  wo  have  provided  will  become  ours  if  we 
choose  to  take  them,  and  (hat  is  certainly  a  good  lever  for  further 
negotiations  over  any  question  in  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  will  never  know  where  you  stand  until  it  is 
over  anyway. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right.  We  went  into  the  Gilberts.  It 
was  vital,  in  a  military  sense,  that  we  take  the  Gilberts.  They  were 
the  outer  bastions  of  the  Japanese  line.  You  know  whom  the  Gilberts 
belong  to — the  British.  Had  we  stopped  to  negotiate  with  the 
British  about  whether  we  were  going  to  stay  there  permanently  or 
temporarily  before  the  battle  began,  you  and  I  and  anyone  else  would 
know  that  would  have  been  foolish.  This  is  war,  and  we  have  got  to 
take  these  islands.  Britain  is  our  ally.  We  are  going  to  take  them 
regardless  of  what  becomes  of  them  later. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  agree  with  you  there.  This  is  a  question  that  is 
going  to  be  threshed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

You  are  familar  with  the  unilateral  agreement  entered  into  by  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  concerning  their  rights  in  the  Pacific? 

Secretary  Knox.  What  they  proposed  as  an  agreement.  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  adopted  it  yet. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  understand  that  they  have. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Richards.  The  newspapers  say.  Do  you  not  think  that  was 
unfortunate  at  this  particular  time? 

Secretary  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  are  willing  to  wait  to  settle  this  thing,  and  they 
should  be  willing. 

Secretary  Knox.  They  will  be  willing. 

Mr.  Richards.  And  all  nations  concerned  should  be  called  into 
any  conference  on  the  subject,  and  it  should  not  be  a  one-sided  proposi¬ 
tion. 
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Secretary  Knox.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  United  States  guns 
and  planes,  and  so  forth.  How  do  they  stack  up  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world? 

Secretary  Knox.  The  best  in  the  world.  There  is  no  question  but 
some  of  our  latest  models  of  planes,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
Spitfire,  which  is  a  superb  plane,  are  the  best  that  there  are. 

Mr.  Richards.  That  applies  to  Germany,  too? 

Secretary  Knox.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stearns. 

Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
fighting  statement  and  for  your  fighting  leadership  of  our  Navy.  You 
have  always  been  a  fighter  in  anything  you  have  undertaken.  In  view 
of  the  justification  that  lend-lease  has  had  in  action,  the  thing  for  the 
Congress  to  do  is  to  back  up  its  fighting  men. 

Secretary  Knox.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  also  very  grateful  for  your 
appearance  before  us,  and  I  certainly  appreciate  your  convincing 
statement.  I  have  no  questions. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  would  like  to  say  in  response  to  that  that  I 
always  like  to  come  up  here.  I  enjoy  these  sessions  very  much,  as 
much  as  anything  I  do. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

You  were  kind  enough  to  come  up  to  see  us  about  a  year  ago  in 
executive  session  and  talk  to  us  about  the  South  Pacific  area.  I  hope 
sometime  you  will  have  time  to  bring  us  up  to  date. 

Secretary  Knox.  Any  time  you  ask  me. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  was  after  he  made  the  trip  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  with  respect 
to  the  pipe  line,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Since  the  Mediterranean  is  more  or  less  ours,  do  we  have  a  naval 
base  over  there  for  the  protection  of  this  pipe  line? 

Secretary  Knox.  Are  you  talking  about  while  the  war  is  on? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Oh,  yes.| 

Secretary  Knox.  It  is  an  Allied  theater,  and  we  are  participating 
in  it. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Do  we  have  what  we  might  call  a  naval  base  there? 

Secretary  Knox.  A  half  dozen  of  them. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  am  glad  of  that. 

Secretary  Knox.  There  is  a  base  at  Casablanca,  one  at  Oran,  one 
at  Algiers,  and  a  very  good  one  at  Bizerte.  We  have  another  one  at 
Palermo. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  was  thinking  about  the  eastern  part  that  would 
relate  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  line. 

Secretary  Knox.  We  have  no  base  at  that  end  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  We  have  not  been  operating  in  that  area  yet. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  there  is  now  about  to  be 
assembled,  as  you  know,  a  conference  between  the  British  and  our¬ 
selves  on  the  whole  question  of  oil.  There  is  a  commission  repre¬ 
senting  us  headed  by  Cordell  Hull. 
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Mrs.  Bolton.  We  are  all  in  agreement  that  the  oil  situation  is  a 
very  important  one  for  the  future. 

Secretary  Knox.  The  most  vital  thing  in  the  whole  picture  of 
security  for  America. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McMurray. 

Mr.  McMurray.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
your  statement  about  the  post-war — we  will  put  it  that  way — 
defense  policy  of  the  United  States  and,  of  course,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  your  statement  that  we  naturally  expect  to  have  an  adequate 
Navy  and  an  adequate  Air  Force  and  an  adequate  Army.  I  always 
like  to  raise  the  question — adequate  for  what?  Well,  of  course, 
adequate  for  the  defense  of  our  interests  in  the  United  States.  But 
I  should  like  to  make  just  a  comment  that  in  this  creation  of  public 
opinion  which  is  necessary  I  agree  with  you,  and  hope  very  much 
that  the  debate  is  carried  on  on  a  high  enough  level  and  that 
those  who  fight  for  this  will  understand  something  I  think  will  be 
agreed  to  by  every  expert  who  studies  it,  and  that  is  this:  That  no 
single  nation-state,  as  the  world  is  politically  organized  today,  can 
have  by  itself  adequate  military  forces  to  protect  itself,  and  that  the 
problem  of  defense  of  the  problem  of  security  is,  as  you  have  so  often 
pointed  out  yourself,  a  problem  of  cooperation. 

Secretary  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMurray.  In  an  arrangement  with  other  people,  other 
organized  nation-states,  there  can  be  security,  but  by  ourselves — and 
this  is  true  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
China  and  other  organized  states — there  is  no  such  thing  as  militarily 
adequate  defense  possible,  taking  the  nation-state  alone. 

Secretary  Knox.  That,  of  course,  is  true.  I  want  to  express  this 
hope  in  that  connection,  that  never  again  will  we  put  our  reliance  in 
paper  promises.  We  have  got  to  be  realistic  this  time  and  know  that 
the  only  thing  that  halts  a  man  like  Hitler  or  a  nation  like  Japan  is 
the  fear  of  physical  might.  That  has  got  to  be  present.  You  caimot 
extemporize  a  navy  or  an  air  force. 

Mr.  McMurray.  That  is  correct. 

Secretary  Knox.  They  must  be  present  in  order  to  have  any  assur¬ 
ance  that  even  with  cooperation  we  shall  be  safe.  I  hope  that  we 
have  learned  that  lesson. 

Mr.  McMurray.  You  cannot  have  peace  without  organized  and 
centralized  might.  That  is  the  history  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McMurray.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  the  nation-states  as 
presently  constituted  cannot  have  it  acting  alone. 

Secretary  Ivnox.  May  I  interrupt  there  to  express  another  thought 
which  is  my  own.  I  am  not  talking  officially.  This  is  just  Frank 
Knox’s  idea.  It  is  that  when  we  set  up  a  system  of  cooperation  for 
the  security  of  the  world,  we  shall  carefully  consider  making  that 
into  areas  in  which  specific  nations  shall  be  responsible. 

Let  me  illustrate  that  by  saying  that,  as  you  know,  under  the  present 
set-up,  the  American  Navy  is  responsible  for  the  strategy  and  the 
active  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  in  the  entire 
Pacific.  The  British  fleet  is  responsible  for  the  eastern  Atlantic, 
for  the  Mediterranean,,  and  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  that  division 
we  insure  unity  of  command  in  each  of  those  areas. 
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If  a  British  squadron  comes  over  to  join  us  in  the  Pacific,  she  passes 
under  American  command.  If  the  American  Fleet,  as  is  presently  the 
case,  goes  into  the  eastern  Atlantic,  she  goes  under  British  command. 
In  that  way  we  avoid  divided  command  and  divided  councils. 

It  will  be  just  as  important  after  the  war  to  have  unity  of  command 
as  it  is  now.  And  if  you  set  up  a  region  in  which  the  American  Fleet 
and  the  American  Air  Force  and  military  forces  are  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  that  area,  you  then  have  an  agent  that  does  not  have  to  have 
a  council  to  determine  wliat  it  shall  do.  One  reason  that  the  League 
of  Nations  fell  down  is  that  every  step  they  had  to  take  to  prevent 
aggression  had  to  be  taken  first  before  a  large  body  of  nations;  and 
some  of  them  always  had  some  selfish  interest  to  serve  that  tied  their 
hands.  You  remember  how  hard  we  tried  to  stop  Italian  aggression  in 
Africa,  but  some  of  our  friends  over  in  Europe  paralyzed]  the  effort 
and  nothing  came  of  it.  This  time  I  hope  that  responsibility  for 
adequate  control  can  be  realistically  divided. 

Mr.  McMurray.  You  have  to  have  political  authority  also  that  is 
adequate  and  competent  to  make  decisions  and  to  act. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McMurray.  I  have  one  more  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I 
am  afraid  the  chairman  will  rule  it  out  of  order,  so  I  shall  just  passfit. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  rule  now.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McMurray.  It  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  know  you  will  rule  it  out  of  order.  So  I  shall  pass  it;  and 
thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  have  ruled 
it  out  of  order? 

Mr.  McMurray.  Do  you  want  me  to  ask  it,  so  you  can  rule  it  out 
of  order? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  McMurray.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schiffler - 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Mr.  Secretary,  first  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  enlightening  statement  and  then  say,  if  my  conclusion  with 
respect  to  the  oil  situation  is  correct,  it  is  this.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  original  concession  was  given  to  the  three  companies  that  you 
have  named,  who,  in  turn,  have  formed  what  is  known  as  Arahian- 
American  Oil. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  And  they  are  the  present  holders  of  that  concession? 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  The  Petroleum  Reserve  Corporation  is  entering 
into  a  contract  whereby  they  are  to  construct  the  pipe  line  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $150,000,000  to  $160,000,000.  In  your  statement 
I  think  you  said  that  they  have  made  an  arrangement  to  get  the  oil 
to  us  at  25  percent  less  than  the  prevailing  price;  is  not  that  correct? 

Secretary  Knox.  For  the  1,000,000,000  barrels  of  oil— that  is  to 
say,  our  reserve — whenever  we  want  it,  at  25  percent  less  than  the 
market  price  at  that  point  at  that  time.  . 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Then,  when  there  has  been  a  conclusion  of  the 
arrangement  between  the  Petroleum  Reserve  Corporation  and  the 
Arabian-American  Oil,  that  will  all  be  subject  to  some  treaty  arrange¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  pipe  line  as  well  as  its 
future  maintenance  and  protection,  and  any  other  things  that  the 
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proper  negotiating  agency  of  this  Government  deems  necessary;  and 
that  agency  I  think  will  be  the  State  Department? 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  How  about  the  rentals  upon  the  transportation  of 
the  oil?  Have  those  details  been  agreed  upon? 

Secretary  Knox.  You  mean  the  rates  for  transportation? 

Mr.  Schiffler.  That  is  correct.  As  I  understand,  the  ownership 
is  in  the  United  States  Government. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right.  We  will  fix  the  price  for  the 
transportation. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  And  at  the  expiration  of  the  25-year  period,  in 
addition  to  having  the  option,  those  rentals  will  represent  complete 
reimbursement  for  all  the  investment  that  the  Government  has  made, 
and  the  Government  will  yet  be  the  continuing  owner  of  that  line? 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right;  plus  interest,  and  plus  a  profit. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  understand  that  we  do  not  lose  title  to  it  at  any 
time. 

Secretary  Knox.  May  I  add  this?  I  should  like  to  modify  that 
last  statement  by  saying  that  it  will  be  either  a  treaty  or  an  executive 
agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  That,  of  course,  will  be  between  the  three  interested 
parties? 

Secretary  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  Our  Government  and  the  oil  company? 

Secretary  Knox.  I  expect  that,  the  pipe  line  will  be  used  by  other 
oil  activities  as  well  as  the  Amcrican-Arabian,  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  will  be  a  common  carrier. 

Air.  Schiffler.  So  we  will  recover  our  investment  within  25  years 
and  still  retain  title  to  the  line  beyond  that  period? 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right;  the  oil  line  belongs  to  us. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  I  think  that  is  all;  thank  you. 

Air.  Rogers.  Air.  Secretary,  I,  too,  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
brilliant  exposition  on  the  American  fighting  man,  and  especially  the 
part  played  by  American  youth. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  agreement  between  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  that  was  mentioned,  and  I  have  been  reading  it.  I  believe 
it  was  your  agency,  the  Chicago  Daily  News — if  the  chairman  will 
not  rule  this  out  of  order — that  first  broke  the  story. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  agreement  between  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  the  two  countries  are  asking  for  a  sphere  of  undue  influence. 
As  I  interpret  this  agreement — and  I  have  read  it  pretty  carefully — 
all  they  are  asking  is  a  chance  to  participate  in  any  post-war  settlement 
of  the  Pacific,  which  I  think  is  their  right.  They  are  asking  to 
participate  in  a  proposed  international  organization.  I  don’t  think 
it  is  a  demand  for  certain  rights.  I  think  it  is  a  rather  sensible 
agreement. 

Secretary  Knox.  May  I  suggest  that  possibly  it  is  addressed  more 
to  someone  else  than  it  is  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  possible,  too. 

One  other  question.  If  the  United  States  Government  thinks  it  is 
so  important  to  have  oil  reserves  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  it 
goes  to  the  trouble  and  expense  to  build  a  pipe  line  in  Arabia,  would 
it  not  be  worth  while  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  doing  something  in 
Java  and  Sumatra  and  perhaps  the  Philippine  Islands? 
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Secretary  Knox.  Part  of  our  proposal  is  that  we  shall  study  the  oil 
resources  of  the  world  and  try  to  provide  ourselves  with  adequate  re¬ 
serves  wherever  they  may  be  and  where  they  can  be  secured  under 
proner  circumstances. 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  it  is  worth  doing  it  in  Arabia,  I  should  think  it  is 
worth  doing  it  in  these  other  places  I  have  mentioned. 

Secretary  Knox.  This  is  only  the  start,  because  we  have  a  world¬ 
wide  problem  here  and  a  long  future  to  provide  for. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  the  gentleman  will  read 
that  statement  concerning  Australia  and  New  Zealand  more  carefully 
he  will  find  that  it  has  asserted  certain  rights,  has  not  asked  for  cer¬ 
tain  rights,  not  only  in  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  sphere,  but 
in  the  whole  Pacific.  Would  you  not  like  to  put  that  statement  in 
the  record? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  it  should  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point.  The  agreement  between  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  follows: 

Agreement  Between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  two 
Governments)  having  met  in  conference  at  Canberra  from  the  17t,h  to  the  21st 
January  1944  and  desiring  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  close  and  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  Governments  do  hereby  enter  into  this  Agreement. 

DEFINITION  OF  OBJECTIVES  OF  AUSTRALIAN-NEW  ZEALAND  CO-OPERATION 

1.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  as  a  preliminary  provision  shall  be  made 
for  fuller  exchange  of  information  as  regards  both  the  views  of  each  Government 
and  tile  facts  in  the  possession  of  either  bearing  on  matters  of  common  interest. 

2.  The  two  Governments  give  mutual  assurances  that  on  matters  which  appear 
to  be  of  common  concern  each  Government  will  so  far  as  possible  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mind  of  the  other  before  views  are  expressed  elsewhere  by  either. 

3.  In  furtherance  of  the  above  provisions  with  respect  to  exchange  of  views  and 
information  the  two  Governments  agree  that  there  shall  be  the  maximum  degree 
of  unity  in  the  presentation  elsewhere  of  the  views  of  the  two  countries. 

4.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  adopt  an  expeditious  and  continuous  means 
of  consultation  by  which  each  party  will  obtain  directly  the  opinions  of  the  other. 

5.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  act  together  in  matters  of  common  concern 
in  the  South  West  and  South  Pacific  areas. 

6.  So  far  as  compatible  with  the  existence  of  separate  military  commands  the 
two  Governments  agree  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

ARMISTICE  AND  SUBSEQUENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

7.  The  two  Governments  declare  that  they  have  vital  interests  in  all  prepara¬ 
tions  for  any  armistice  ending  the  present  hostilities  or  any  part  thereof  and  also 
in  arrangements  subsequent  to  any  such  armistice  and  agree  that  their  interests 
should  be  protected  by  representation  at  the  highest  level  on  all  armistice  plan¬ 
ning  and  executive  bodies. 

8.  The  two  Governments  are  in  agreement  that  the  final  peace  settlement 
should  be  made  in  respect  of  all  our  enemies  after  hostilities  with  all  of  them  are 
concluded. 

9.  Subject  to  the  last  two  preceding  clauses  the  two  Governments  will  seek 
agreement  with  each  other  on  the  terms  of  any  armistice  to  be  concluded. 

10.  The  two  Governments  declare  that  they  should  actively  participate  in  any 
armistice  commission  to  be  set  up. 

11.  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  shall  set  up 
in  Australia  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand 
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shall  set  up  in  New  Zealand  armistice  and  post  hostilities  planning  committees 
and  shall  arrange  for  the  work  of  these  committees  to  be  coordinated  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  views  of  the  respective  Governments. 

12.  The  two  Governments  will  collaborate  generally  with  regard  to  the  location 
of  machinery  set  up  under  international  organisation  such  as  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  in  particular  with  regard  to  the 
location  of  the  Far  Eastern  Committee  of  that  Administration. 

SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE 

13.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  within  the  framework  of  a  general  system 
of  world  security  a  regional  zone  of  defense  comprising  the  South  West  and  South 
Pacific  areas  shall  be  established  and  that  this  zone  should  be  based  on  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  stretching  through  the  arc  of  islands  North  and  North  East 
of  Australia  to  Western  Samoa  and  the  Cook  Islands. 

14.  The  two  Governments  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  cardinal  importance  that 
they  should  both  be  associated  not  only  in  the  membership  but  also  in  the  planning 
and  establishment  of  the  general  international  organisation  referred  to  in  the 
Moscow  Declaration  of  October  1943  which  organisation  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states  and  open  to  membership  by 
all  such  states  large  or  small  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

15.  Pending  the  reestablishment  of  law  and  order  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
system  of  general  security  the  two  Governments  hereby  declare  their  vital  interest 
in  the  action  on  behalf  of  the  community  of  nations  contemplated  in  Article  V 
of  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  October  1943.  For  that  purpose  it  is  agreed  that 
it  would  be  proper  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  policing  or  sharing  in  policing  such  areas  in  the  South  West  and  South  Pacific 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed  upon. 

16.  The  two  Governments  accept  as  a  recognised  principle  of  international 
practice  that  the  construction  and  use  in  time  of  war  by  any  power  of  naval, 
military  or  air  installations  in  any  territory  under  the  sovereignty  or  control  of 
another  power  does  not  in  itself  afford  any  basis  for  territorial  claims  or  right  of 
sovereignty  or  control  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

CIVIL  AVIATION 

17.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  regulation  of  all  air  transport  services 
should  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  a  convention  which  will  supersede  the  convention 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  aerial  navigation. 

18.  The  two  Governments  declare  that  the  air  services  using  the  international 
air  trunk  routes  should  be  operated  by  an  international  air  transport  authority. 

19.  The  two  Governments  support  the  principles  that  (a)  full  control  of  the 
international  air  trunk  routes  and  the  ownership  of  all  aircraft  and  ancillary 
equipment  should  be  vested  in  the  international  air  transport  authority  and  (b) 
the  international  air  trunk  routes  should  themselves  be  specified  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  referred  to  in  the  next  succeeding  clause. 

20.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  creation  of  the  international  air 
transport  authority  should  be  effected  by  an  international  agreement. 

21.  Within  the  framework  of  the  system  set  up  under  any  such  international 
agreement  the  two  Governments  support  (a)  the  right  of  each  country  to  conduct 
all  air  transport  services  within  its  own  national  jurisdiction  including  its  own 
contiguous  territories  subject  only  to  agreed  international  requirements  regarding 
safety  facilities,  landing  and  transit  rights  for  international  services  and  exchange 
of  mails  (b)  the  right  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent 
their  productive  capacity  in  respect  of  aircraft  and  raw  materials  for  the  production 
of  aircraft,  and  (c)  the  right  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  use  a  fair  proportion 
of  their  own  personnel  agencies  and  materials  in  operating  and  maintaining  inter¬ 
national  air  trunk  routes. 

22.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  international  agreement  to 
establish  and  govern  the  use  of  international  air  trunk  routes  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  will  support  a  system  of  air  trunk  routes  controlled  and  operated  by  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  under  Government  ownership. 

23.  The  two  Governments  will  act  jointly  in  support  of  the  above-mentioned 
principles  with  respect  to  civil  aviation  and  each  will  inform  the  other  of  its  existing 
interests  and  commitments  as  a  basis  of  advancing  the  policy  herein  agreed  upon. 
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DEPENDENCIES  AND  TERRITORIES 

24.  Following  the  procedure  adopted  at  the  conference  which  has  just  concluded, 
the  two  Governments  will  regularly  exchange  information  and  views  in  regard  to  all 
developments  in  or  affecting  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

25.  The  two  Governments  take  note  of  the  intention  of  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  resume  administration  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  those  parts  of  its 
territories  which  have  not  yet  been  reoccupied. 

26.  The  two  Governments  declare  that  the  interim  administration  and  ultimate 
disposal  of  enemy  territories  in  the  Pacific  is  of  vital  importance  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  that  any  such  disposal  should  be  effected  only  with  their  agree¬ 
ment  and  as  part  of  a  general  Pacific  settlement. 

27.  The  two  Governments  declare  that  no  change  in  the  sovereignty  or  system 
of  control  of  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  should  be  effected  except  as  a  result  of 
an  agreement  to  which  they  are  parties  or  in  the  terms  of  which  they  have  both 
concurred. 

WELFARE  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  NATIVE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

28.  The  two  Governments  declare  that  in  applying  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  to  the  Pacific  the  doctrine  of  trusteeship  (already  applicable  in  the  case 
of  the  mandated  territories  of  which  the  two  Governments  are  mandatory  powers) 
is  applicable  in  broad  principle  to  all  colonial  territories,  in  the  Pacific  and  else¬ 
where,  and  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  trust  is  the  welfare  of  the  native  peoples 
and  their  social,  economic,  and  political  development. 

29.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  future  of  the  various  territories  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants  cannot  be  successfully  promoted  with¬ 
out  a  greater  measure  of  collaboration  between  the  numerous  authorities  concerned 
in  their  control;  and  that  such  collaboration  is  particularly  desirable  in  regard  to 
health  services  and  communications,  matters  of  native  education,  anthropological 
investigation,  assistance  in  native  production  and  material  developments  generally. 

30.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  promote  the  establishment  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  of  a  regional  organization,  with  advisory  powers  which  could  be  called 
the  South  Seas  Regional  Commission  and  to  which,  in  addition  to  representatives 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  there  might  be  accredited  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation. 

31.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  it  shall  be  the  function  of  such  South 
Seas  Regional  Commission  as  may  be  established  to  secure  a  common  policy  on 
social,  economic,  and  political  development  directed  towards  the  advancement 
and  well-being  of  the  native  peoples  themselves  and  that  in  particular  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  (a)  Recommend  arrangements  for  the  participation  of  natives  in 
administration  in  increasing  measure  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  self-government  in  the  form  most  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  native  peoples  concerned; 

(b)  Recommend  arrangements  for  material  development,  including  production, 
finance,  communications,  and  marketing; 

(c)  Recommend  arrangements  for  co-ordination  of  health  and  medical  services 
and  education; 

(d)  Recommend  arrangements  for  maintenance  and  improvement  of  standards 
of  native  welfare  in  regard  to  labour  conditions  and  participation  of  natives  in 
administration  and  social  services; 

(e)  Recommend  arrangements  for  collaboration  in  economic,  social,  medical 
and  anthropological  research;  and 

(f)  Make  and  publish  periodical  reviews  of  progress  towards  the  development 
of  self-governing  institutions  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  in  the  improvement 
of  standards  of  living,  conditions  of  work,  education,  health,  and  general  welfare. 

MIGRATION 

32.  In  the  peace  settlement  or  other  negotiations  the  two  Governments  will 
accord  one  another  full  support  in  maintaining  the  accepted  principle  that  every 
Government  has  the  right  to  control  immigration  and  emigration  in  regard  to 
all  territories  within  its  jurisdiction. 

33.  The  two  Governments  will  collaborate,  exchange  full  information,  and  render 
full  assistance  to  one  another  in  all  matters  concerning  migration  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  territories. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  RELATING  TO  THE  SOUTHWEST  AND  SOUTH  PACIFIC 

34.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  as  soon  as  practicable  there  should  be  a 
frank  exchange  of  views  on  the  problems  of  security,  post-war  development,  and 
native  welfare  between  properly  accredited  representatives  of  the  Governments 
with  existing  territorial  interests  in  the  South  West  Pacific  area  or  in  the  South 
Pacific  area  or  in  both,  ramelv,  in  addition  to  the  two  Governments,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Government  of  the  United  States' of 
America,  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation  and  the  Government  of  Portugal,  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  call  a  conference 
of  the  Governments  concerned. 

PERMANENT  MACHINERY  FOR  COLLABORATION  AND  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  AUS¬ 
TRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

35.  The  two  governments  agree  that  (a)  their  cooperation  for  defence  should 
be  developed  by  (i)  conti"uous  consultation  in  all  defence  matters  of  mutual 
interest,  (ii)  the  organisation,  equipment,  a^d  training  and  (within)  exercising  of 
the  armed  forces  under  a  common  doctri'  e,  (iii)  joint  planning,  (iv)  interchange  of 
staff,  and  (v)  the  coordination  of  policy  for  the  production  of  munitions,  aircraft 
a'M  supply  items  and  for  shipping  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  mutual 
aid  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  self-sufficiency  in  local  pro¬ 
duction: 

(b)  collaboration  in  external  policy  on  all  matters  affecting  the  peace,  welfare,  ’ 
a’’d  good  government  of  the  Pacific  should  be  secured  through  the  exchange  of  j 
information  and  frequent  Ministerial  consultation; 

(c)  the  development  of  commerce  betwen  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  their 
industrial  development  should  be  pursued  by  consultation  and  in  agreed  cases 
by  joint  plannings; 

(d)  there  should  be  cooperation  in  achieving  full  employment  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  the  highest  standards  of  social  security  both  within  their  borders  i 
and  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  other  territories  for  which  .they  may  j 
jointly  and  severally  be  wholly  or  partly  responsible;  and 

(e)  there  should  be  cooperation  in  encouraging  missionary  work  and  all  other 
activities  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the  native  peoples 
in  the  islands  and  territories  of  the  Pacific. 

36.  The  two  Governments  declare  their  desire  to  have  the  adherence  to  the 
objectives  set  out  in  the  last  preceding  clause  of  any  other  Government  having 
or  controlling  territories  in  the  Pacific. 

37.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  methods  to  be  used  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  clause  35  of  this  agreement  and  of  other  provisions  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  consultation,  exchange  of  information  and,  where  applicable,  joint 
planning.  They  further  agree  that  such  methods  shall  include  (a)  conferences  of 
Ministers  of  State  to  be  held  alternately  in  Canberra  and  Wellington,  it  being  the 
aim  of  the  two  Governments  that  these  conferences  be  held  at  least  twice  a  year; 

(b)  conferences  of  Departmental  officers  and  technical  experts;  (c)  meetings  of 
standing  intergovernmental  committees  on  such  subjects  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
two  Governments;  (d)  the  fullest  use  of  the  status  and  functions  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  New  Zealand  and  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  in  Australia;  (e)  regular  exchange 
of  information;  (f)  exchange  of  officers;  and  (g)  the  development  of  institutions  in 
either  country  serving  the  common  purposes  of  both. 

PERMANENT  SECRETARIAT 

38.  In  order  to  ensure  continuous  collaboration  on  the  lines  set  out  in  this  agree¬ 
ment  and  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  and  functions  involved,  the 
two  Governments  agree  that  a  Permanent  Secretariat  shall  be  established  in 
Australia  and  in  New  Zealand. 

39.  The  Secretariat  shall  be  known  as  the  Australian-New  Zealand  Affairs 
Secretariat  and  shall  consist  of  a  Secretariat  of  the  like  name  to  be  set  up  in 
Australia  and  a  Secretariat  of  the  like  name  to  be  set  up  in  New  Zealand,  each 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  in  the  country  concerned. 

40.  The  functions  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  (a)  to  take  the  initiative  in  ensuring 
that  effect  is  given  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement;  (b)  to  make  arrangements 
as  the  occasion  arises  for  the  holding  of  conferences  or  meetings;  (c)  to  carry  out  the 
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directions  of  those  conferences  in  regard  to  further  consultation,  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  or  the  examination  of  particular  questions;  (d)  to  coordinate  all  forms 
of  collaboration  between  the  two  Governments;  (e)  to  raise  for  joint  discussion  and 
action  such  other  matters  as  may  seem  from  day  to  day  to  require  attention  by  the 
two  Governments,  and  (f)  generally  to  provide  for  more  frequent  and  regular 
exchanges  of  information  and  views,  these  exchanges  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  to  take  place  normally  through  the  respective  High  Commissioners. 

41.  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  each  shall  nominate  an 
officer  or  officers  from  the  staff  of  their  respective  High  Commissioners  to  act  in 
closest  collaboration  with  the  Secretariat  in  which  they  shall  be  accorded  full 
access  to  all  relevant  sources  of  information. 

42.  In  each  country  the  Minister  of  State  for  External  Affairs  and  the  Resident 
High  Commissioner  shall  have  joint  responsibility  for  the  effective  functioning 
of  the  Secretariat. 

RATIFICATION  AND  TITLE  OF  AGREEMENT 

43.  This  agreement  is  subject  to  ratification  by  the  respective  Governments 
and  shall  come  into  force  as  soon  as  both  Governments  have  ratified  the  agreement 
and  have  notified  each  other  accordingly.  It  is  intended  that  such  notification 
will  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement. 

44.  This  agreement  shall  be  known  as  the  Australian-New  Zealand  Agreement, 
1944. 

Dated  this  twenty-first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
four. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Dominion  of,|New 
Zealand. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  very  interested  in  your 
comments,  which  you  said  were  your  personal  views,  about  the 
future  responsibility  for  the  control  of  various  parts  of  the  world. 
You  said  that  the  trouble  with  the  League  of  Nations  was  that  we 
had  these  councils.  Could  you  pursue  that  a  little  further  as  to  just 
how  ve  are  going  to  allocate  this  responsibility  and  what  kind  of  a 
governing  or  directing  agency  it  will  be? 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  a  pretty  big  chore. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Does  it  not  finally  come  down  to  that;  that  is 
the  difficult  thing  we  have  to  solve? 

Secretary  Knox.  What  I  said,  Mr.  Fulbright,  was  that  I  hoped 
that  when  we  attacked  the  problem  of  maintaining  peace  by  means 
of  a  navy  and  an  air  force  in  being,  the  assumption  was  that  there 
would  be  a  governing  body  that  would  direct  the  particular  nation  in 
control  of  that  area  to  act,  but  not  to  tell  them  what  to  do;  in  other 
words,  just  say,  “There  is  danger  in  that  area;  it  is  your  responsibility 
to  see  that  that  danger  progresses  no  further.”  Just  as  now,  when 
we  talk  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet  in  a  given  area,  we  give  him  the 
general  objectives  and  tell  him  what  we  want  to  do,  but  we  do  not 
give  him  the  details  of  just  what  he  shall  do.  That  is  where  you  get 
into  difficulty. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  see  the  difficulty.  What  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  is  in  knowing  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  that  over-all 
control.  I  think  we  will  agree  that  it  runs  into  this  difficulty,  that 
if  we  make  any  agreement  to  restrict  our  activity  anywhere  in  the 
world,  even  to  the  extent  of  saying,  “We  will  look  after  this  part  of 
the  world  and  you  look  after  that,”  the  question  arises  whether  we 
are  keeping  our  sovereignty  if  we  are  not  free  to  look  after  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  or  the  North  Atlantic  or  anywhere  else. 
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Secretary  Knox.  I  think  we  will  have  to  concede  if  that  is  a  con¬ 
cession;  that,  we  will  have  to  work  in  combination  with  other  great 
powers  in  order  to  maintain  peace. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  That  is  what  I  feel,  and  if  you  are  free  to  do  so,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  say  so,  too.  I  think  it  finally  comes  down  to 
that,  that  we  do  have  to  work  together,  which  means,  in  a  sense,  a 
restriction  of  our  absolute  freedom  of  action.  There  is  no  other  way. 

Secretary  Knox.  There  is  no  other  way.  I  hope  we  will  always  be 
realistic  about  it. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  That  is  realistic. 

Secretary  Knox.  Surely. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  It  recognizes  the  necessity;  and  whereas  it  is 
commonly  said  to  be  Utopian  even  to  hope  that  anything  can  be  done 
about  it,  it  is  the  most  realistic  way  of  looking  at  it. 

Secretary  Knox.  It  is  the  only  means  we  can  pursue  on  a  big 
scale,  with  any  hope  of  success.  I  do  not  suppose  that  under  any 
circumstances  we  will  be  able  to  avoid  future  wars  entirely,  especially 
small  wars.  But  I  think  that  under  a  set-up  like  this  we  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  hopeful  that  a  great  world-wide  conflagration  can  be  stopped 
before  it  gets  started.  If  we  had  had  the  courage,  and  if  our  associates 
had  had  the  courage  in  1931,  to  stamp  out  the  Japanese  attempt  at 
aggression,  we  probably  would  not  be  in  this  war  in  the  Far  East  now. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  feel  exactly  that  way.  One  other  observation. 
Do  you  not  think  the  comparative  efficiency  and  lack  of  friction  in 
the  combined  staffs  of  all  sorts,  in  this  war,  is  a  good  sign?  That  is, 
it  is  much  better  than  it  was  in  the  last  war. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  do.  As  I  have  said  publicly  before,  and  repeat 
here,  in  that  interregnum  between  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  firm  peace,  there  will  be  necessity  for  protection  against 
outbursts  all  around  the  world.  The  world  will  be  in  a  very"  unsettled 
state  and  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  continue  in  existence  these  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  hold  them  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  while  we  are  negotiating  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Are  we  to  understand  that  another  Fulbright  resolu¬ 
tion  is  now  in  process  of  incubation?  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  rules  that  question  out  of  order. 

Secretary  Knox.  May  I  make  an  observation?  I 'thank  God  for 
the  Fulbright  resolution.  It  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Chairman  Bloom.  I  think  that  is  a  good  time  to  stop,  Mr.  Fulbright. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  still  in  a  war  and  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  win  it. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Arabian  oil 
situation,  not  so  much  because  of  what  you  had  to  say  about  the 
proposed  Arabian  deal,  but  because  of  your  reference  to  the  prospec¬ 
tive  use  of  oil  lands  in  the  Indies,  when  we  reach  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  war  zone.  We  know  that  before  this  war  Japan  was  not  able 
to  supply  more  than  10  percent  of  her  needs  for  oil  and  that  she  was 
getting  most  of  her  oil  through  an  expensive  process  from  the  shale 
of  Manchuria,  and  buying  some  of  the  rest  of  it  from  the  Russians  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  Are  they  still  buying  oil 
from  the  Russians  to  carry  on  their  operations? 
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Secretary  Knox.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  1  can  say  with 
any  positiveness  about  their  oil  situation  is  that  we  have  been  very 
successful,  amazingly  successful,  in  sinking  their  tankers.  That  has 
crippled  them  in  both  the  transport  of  oil  to  their  home  base  and  in 
the  transport  of  oil  to  their  advanced  bases. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  that  policy  of  attrition  is  something  which 
the  American  people  really  do  not  understand,  because  it  has  been 
probably  the  most  effective  weapon  in  breaking  down  the  Japanese 
lines  of  communication  and  transporation  in  their  empire. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  When  the  Dutch  gave  up  the  East  Indies,  they 
gave  up  those  huge  fields  that  they  had  in  Borneo,  specifically  at 
Balikpapan.  Supposedly,  the  Dutch  had  anticipated  war  with  Japan 
for  a  great  many  months,  if  not  years,  and  those  oil  fields  and  all  the 
installations  were  mined  in  such  a  way  that,  according  to  the  Dutch, 
they  could  not  be  put  in  operation  for  at  least  2  years.  Do  you  have 
any  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Japanese  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  shortening  that  period  of  time  and  are  now  using  the  Borneo 
oil  fields  to  fuel  their  fleet  and  merchant  marine  and  air  force? 

Secretary  Knox.  We  understand  they  are  getting  some  of  their  oil 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  how  much,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  When  we  recapture  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do,  how  long  to  you  think  it  will  take  us  to 
put  those  oil  fields  in  operation,  after  the  Japanese  have  destroyed 
them? 

Secretary  Knox.  We  hope  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  But  you  have  no  definite  figures,  because  you 
would  have  to  see  them  and  calculate  the  extent  of  the  damage  first, 
I  suppose. 

Secretary  Knox.  We  are  prepared  physically  for  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  gathered  from  the  conversation  between  you 
and  Congressman  Wadsworth  that  it  was  your  idea  that  not  only 
should  we  be  armed  at  all  times  in  the  future,  but  that  we  should  take 
over  the  mandated  islands  which  we  gave — we  are  partially  respon¬ 
sible  for  it — to  the  Japanese  after  the  end  of  the  last  World  War. 

Secretary  Knox.  Well,  that  deals  with  a  question  which,  of  course, 
will  have  to  be  handled  by  the  peace  conference  when  the  war  is  over. 
My  personal  view  is  that  those  mandated  islands  have  become  Japan¬ 
ese  territory  and  that  as  we  capture  them  they  are  ours. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  And  that  we  should  not  given  them  up? 

Secretary  Knox.  That  I  personally  should  be  opposed  to,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  we  will  do  when  we  get  into  the  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  cannot  afford  to  take  the  same 
chance  in  the  future  as  we  took  in  the  past,  and  turn  those  islands  over 
to  the  Japanese. 

Secretary  Knox.  You  are  dead  right.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
proposes  that. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  hope  also  we  will  be  able  to  settle  the  so-called 
condominium  relative  to  the  islands  of  Canton  and  Enderberj7  which 
are  jointly  occupied  by  the  British  and  Americans  at  the  present  time, 
so  we  can  obtain  full  and  complete  title  to  them.  They  are  close  to 
our  territories  and  we  need  them  for  our  future  protection. 
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Secretary  Knox.  Let  me  say  this.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you  at  1 
all,  but  which  islands  we  shall  retain  and  use  must  be  a  military  de¬ 
termination,  as  to  which  ones  are  necessary.  By  and  large,  the  islands  i 
out  there  are  not  of  much  use  economically.  They  are  not  of  much 
value  except  for  their  military  value. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  That  is  true. 

Secretary  Knox.  So  that  which  islands  we  should  positively  retain 
must  be  a  decision  made  by  the  military  students  who  know  where  we 
need  to  have  bases  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  respect,  the  three  groups  of 
islands  owned  by  the  Japanese,  as  wrell  as  Canton  and  Enderbery,  are 
economically  useless? 

Secretary  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  But  strategically  they  are  of  tremendous  value  to 
us? 

Secretary  Knox.  That  will  depend  upon  whether  we  have  better 
bases  near  by  which  are  more  useful. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  You  stated  in  your  testimony,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  every  Chinese  supplied  with  arms  takes  the  place  of  an  American. 

Secretary  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  agree  with  that.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea,  as  long  as  we  are  training  some  portions  of  the  Chinese  Army  in 
India,  and  using  them  very  effectively  in  the  opening  of  the  Ledo  Road 
in  Burma  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  training  Chinese  flyers  at  one 
of  our  air  fields  in  Arizona,  and  as  long  as  we  have  turned  over  to  them 
two  merchant  ships  under  lend-lease — why  would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  at  the  same  time  to  train  Chinese  sailors  and  turn  over  to  them 
ships  of  war,  as  we  have  to  our  other  allies,  so  that  they  could  use  them 
against  the  enemy  in  the  Pacific? 

Secretary  Knox.  They  have  not  any  ports  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  they  do  not  have  for  the  merchant  ships, 
either. 

Secretary  Knox.  1  do  not  know  where  they  are  using  the  merchant 
ships.  You  are  telling  me  something  when  you  say  that  we  have 
turned  over  two  ships  to  them.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Cox,  I  think,  could  answer  that,  if  he 
wishes  to. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  statement  is  true.  The  ships  are  used  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  run. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Of  course,  we  have  no  ports  in  China,  but  I  think 
the  Chinese  could  use  those  ships  to  great  advantage  and  help  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  their  mortal  enemy  as  well  as  ours. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  will  say  this.  Plans  are  under  consideration 
right  now  for  helping  in  training  the  Chinese  for  later  developments 
in  the  war.  But  as  for  transporting  them  over  here,  we  do  not  have 
the  shipping  to  do  that.  That  will  have  to  be  done  in  China  itself. 
And  there  we  are  carrying  it  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  right  now. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  can  see  your  point,  but  we  do  transport  Chinese 
flyers  over  here  for  training. 

Secretary  Knox.  In  small  numbers;  yes.  I  might  add  that  I  now 
recall  that  50  Chinese  naval  cadets  arrived  in  this  country  for  training 
last  fall.  They  are  now  at  Swarthmore  and  will  receive  further  train¬ 
ing  at  naval  schools  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Mansfield.  They  would  not  have  to  have  a  large  number  of 
ships,  but  it  would  be  an  indication  of  the  cooperation  between  the 
two  nations.  It  is  my  personal  opinion — I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do 
not  think  so — that  in  the  Far  East  we  are  going  to  have  to  depend  upon 
China  more  and  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

Secretary  Knox.  That  is  right.  There  is  the  manpower  right  at 
the  scene  of  action  and  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  transport  thousands 
of  men  from  the  American  continent  over  to  Asia  to  fight  a  war  in 
which  they  are  engaged  and  in  which  they  are  anxious  to  fight. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  And  which  they  have  fought  very  well  to  date 
with  what  little  they  had. 

Secretary  Knox.  With  what  they  have;  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Weight.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  new  member  of  the  committee 
I  would  like  to  express  my  commendation  of  the  consistent  position 
you  have  always  taken  in  the  matter  of  building  up  our  national 
defense  and  your  realistic  point  of  view  toward  the  war.  There  are  a 
couple  of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  and  they  have  been  more  or 
less  suggested  by  some  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  other  members. 
As  to  the  oil  situation  in  Arabia,  I  am  not  worried  about  whether  it  is 
practical.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  practical  thing  to  do.  I  am 
just  worried  about  the  method.  Is  there  any  difference  in  principle 
between  what  was  done  there  and  what  we  did  in  South  America  when 
we  purchased  strategic  materials  there,  and  what  we  did  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  building  plants,  from  the  governmental  point  of  view? 

Secretary  Knox.  It  is  just  the  same  thing  exactly — military 
necessity. 

Mr.  Weight.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  ever 
achieve  this  objective  but  I  am  a  perpetual  optimist.  I  know  we  have 
to  proceed  quickly  and  we  have  to  make  decisions  immediately.  I 
would  like  to  see  full  discussion  of  projects  such  as  that,  before  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  before  they  are  instituted.  I  think 
it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  building  up  accord  and  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  branches  of  government. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  should  like  to  come  up  here  with  my  associates 
on  that  board.  I  have  talked  to  them  about  it  and  they  are  all  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  come  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Stimson,  Mr.  Ickes,  Mr.  Crowley,  and  I  are  at  your 
orders  any  time  you  want  to  see  us.  We  will  be  more  than  delighted 
to  come,  because  we  want  all  possible  publicity  on  this,  in  order  to 
do  away  with  any  misunderstandings. 

Mr.  Weight.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fine  spirit,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  have  just  one  more  question.  With  reference  to  the  post-war 
matter  of  bases,  it  is  conceivable,  if  we  set  up  an  organization  of  inter¬ 
national  security,  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will  want  us  to 
have  those  bases.  For  instance,  in  the  Atlantic,  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  not  only  of  this  country  but  of  Great  Britain  and  South 
America. 

Secretary  Knox.  We  got  them  for  99  years,  so  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  that. 

Mr.  Weight.  As  to  the  Pacific  bases,  since  we  are  the  largest 
military  power  available  there,  would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of 
China  and  Australia,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  hold  some  of  these  bases 
as  a  protection  against  future  Japanese  aggression? 
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Secretary  Knox.  Most  emphatically.  We  propose  to  leave  Japan, 
when  this  war  is  over,  completely  defenseless.  We  do  not  propose  to 
allow  her  to  have  any  fleet,  or  any  air  force,  or  any  army.  We  are 
going  to  make  her  learn  her  way  around  civilized  society  before  she  can 
again  become  one  of  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  the  dominant  sea  power 
and  air  power  in  the  Pacific  and  naturally  the  bases  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  hope  everybody  in  the  Government  agrees  with  you 
on  that. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  think  they  do.  I  have  heard  nobody  oppose 
that  view. 

Mr.  Wright.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  May  I  ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 
I  have  heard  it  said — and  I  do  not  know  how  authentic  it  is — that 
with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  wells  in  the  Far  East,  while 
they  were  mined,  there  was  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
completely  to  destroy  them,  which  made  the  oil  there  more  easily 
accessible  to  the  Japanese. 

Secretary  Knox.  I  have  heard  that,  but  that  is  only  a  rumor. 

Mr.  Schiffler.  The  Japs  may  take  a  lesson  from  that  and  make  it 
less  accessible  to  us,  when  we  capture  them. 

Secretary  Knox.  They  will  do  all  that  they  can  to  destroy  them. 

Chairman  Bloom.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  there  are  no  further  questions, 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Secretary  Knox.  Can’t  we  all  join  together  and  sing,  “Happy 
birthday  to  you”? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  saying  to  you,  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day,  because  the  committee  always  likes  to  have  you  here. 

Secretary  Knox.  Well,  I  enjoy  being  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  right  from  the  shoulder  and  you  give 
the  committee  the  information  they  would  like  to  have. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  4254  are 
now  closed  and  we  will  meet  on  Tuesday  at  10:30  in  executive  session. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Informational  Material  on  Lend-Lease  Operations  Furnished  to  Com¬ 
mittee  Members  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Hearings  and  Inserted  in 
the  Hearings  at  Their  Request 

LEND-LEASE  RESULTS 

As  the  third  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  approaches, 
the  United  Nations  are  on  the  offensive  on  all  the  war  fronts  of  the  world.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  three  years  ago,  when  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
was  being  debated.  Then  the  armies  on  the  offensive  were  those  of  the  Axis 
Powers.  The  German  Army  had  overrun  much  of  Europe,  and  Japan  was  rapidly 
accomplishing  her  objectives  in  the  Far  East.  Today  the  United  States  Air 
Forces  joined  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  are  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  Nazi 
air  power.  The  Soviet  Armies,  equipped  in  part  with  lend-lease  supplies,  are 
still  moving  ahead  in  their  magnificent  offensives.  Our  forces  combined  with 
the  British  are  progressing  in  Italy.  In  the  Pacific,  combined  operations  are 
moving  the  Japanese  back. 

Shortly  after  March  11,  1941,  lend-lease  aid  began  to  flow  to  Britain.  Then, 
Britain  stood  alone  against  the  Nazi  threat.  Needed  munitions,  first  for  Britain’s 
defense  and  later  for  her  offensive  against  Germany,  materials  for  the  production 
of  munitions  in  the  British  factories,  and  food  for  the  British  fighting  forces  and 
war  workers,  turned  the  tide  in  the  European  war  theater.  Lend-lease  weapons 
sent  to  north  Africa  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Axis  forces  from  that  sector. 
Vitally  needed  war  supplies  were  sent  to  armies  resisting  Japanese  aggression. 
The  Soviet  Army  made  good  use  of  the  lend-lease  weapons  sent  them  following 
the  invasion  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  the  German  Army. 
Now,  lend-lease  aircraft  and  bombs  in  the  hands  of  our  allies  are  joined  with 
our  own  air  forces  in  crippling  the  fighter  ship  production,  the  supplies  of  fighter 
ships  and  other  vital  parts  of  the  German  war  machine  by  our  strategic  air  forces 
acting  in  unison  with  the  British  and  our  other  allies. 

The  enemy  forces  which  now  face  our  own  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  have 
been  materially  weakened  by  the  lend-lease  aid  furnished  to  our  allies.  Ameri¬ 
can  airmen,  soldiers,  and  sailors  do  not  need  to  face  the  countless  Axis  soldiers 
who  have  been  killed  by  lend-lease  planes  and  guns.  In  terms  of  American  lives, 
lend-lease  has  justified  itself  as  a  weapon  of  war.  In  addition,  the  war  has  been 
and  will  be  shortened  and  the  final  financial  cost  to  us  will  be  lessened  because  of 
lend-lease. 

Lend-lease  cost  in  relation  to  total  war  costs. 

The  United  States  is  fighting  this  war  in  two  ways:  Through  our  own  armed 
forces  and  through  the  forces  of  our  allies  equipped  and  supplied  by  lend-lease 
aid.  Of  our  total  war  expenditures  to  the  end  of  1943,  86.3  percent  went  for 
equipment,  supplies,  etc.,  for  our  armed  forces  and  the  home  front.  The  other 
13.7  percent  went  for  lend-lease  supplies  to  our  allies.  This  is  just  as  essential  and 
integral  part  of  our  war  effort  as  the  expenditures  for  our  own  forces.  In  both 
cases  the  end  and  aim  of  the  supplies  is  to  break  the  power  of  and  to  defeat  our 
common  enemies.  If  it  were  not  for  the  effective  work  done  by  our  allies  with  the 
aid  of  lend-lease,  our  direct  war  expenditures  would  necessarily  be  greater — in 
lives,  in  supplies,  and  in  money. 

Total  lend-lease  aid. 

Total  lend-lease  aid  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  March  1941  to 
December  31,  1943,  amounted  to  $19,986,000,000. 

Aid  furnished  in  the  year  1943  totaled  $11,733,000,000,  compared  with 
$7,009,000,000  in  1942  and  $1,244,000,000  in  1941. 
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Planes,  bombs,  tanks,  guns  and  other  munitions  accounted  for  the  greatest  part 
of  total  aid.  For  the  entire  period  they  represented  54  percent  of  the  total. 
The  ratio  was  22  percent  in  1941,46  percent  in  1942,  61  percent  in  the  year  1943, 
and  67  percent  in  December  1943,  indicating  that  an  increasingly  large  proportion 
of  lend-lease  aid  is  accounted  for  by  munitions  of  war. 

Industrial  materials  and  products  transferred  to  our  allies  to  aid  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  planes,  ammunition,  and  other  vital  war  supplies  amounted  to 
$4,146,000,000  to  the  end  of  1943. 

All  of  these  materials  and  products  are  used  for  direct  war  purposes.  Petroleum 
products  are  used  largely  by  our  allies  to  keep  planes,  tanks,  and  other  war  vehicles 
in  operation.  Metals  are  furnished  for  the  production  of  planes,  ships,  and  other 
munitions.  Machinery  is  used  in  the  war  plants  of  the  lend-lease  countries  in 
order  to  keep  their  war  production  as  large  as  possible.  Other  materials  have 
been  supplied  to  our  allies  for  similar  vital  uses. 

The  third  principal  group  of  lend-lease  goods  consists  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
agricultural  products.  Such  commodities  transferred  to  the  end  of  1943  amounted 
to  $2,534,000,000.  Foodstuffs  accounted  for  $2,090,000,000  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products — principally  cotton,  tobacco,  and  lumber  products — for 
$444,000,000. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  lend-lease  program  most  of  the  food  was  sent  to  Britain 
to  supplement  her  inadequate  supplies.  Former  important  sources  of  supply, 
including  Denmark,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  had  been  cut  off.  Serious 
shortages,  particularly  of  high-protein  foods,  were  threatening  not  only  the  health 
of  the  people  but  also  the  British  war  effort.  Lend-lease  food  from  the  United 
States  made  up  in  part  for  the  food  deficiency. 

The  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Union  of  Sov:et  Sociah'st  Republics,  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  occupation  of  some  of  the  richest  agricultural  areas,  resulted  in  a  drastic 
food  shortage  there.  This  was  met  in  part  by  lend-lease  food.  Most  of  the  food 
furnished  to  the  Soviets  has  been  for  the  Red  Army.  More  than  99  percent  of  all 
the  food  transferred  under  lend-lease  has  gone  to  the  British  and  Soviets. 

Essential  services  furnished  to  lend-lease  countries,  as  distinguished  from  goods, 
totaled  $2,550,000,000  to  the  end  of  1943.  More  than  half  of  this  amount  repre¬ 
sented  the  rental  and  charter  of  ships  to  move  war  supplies  to  the  fighting  fronts 
and  for  other  war  purposes,  ferrying  of  aircraft,  and  similar  services  amounted  to 
$1,451,000,000.  Servicing  and  repair  of  ships  and  other  war  equipment  amount¬ 
ed  to  $407,000,000.  Production  facilities  erected  in  this  country  to  produce  war 
and  other  vital  materials  with  lend-lease  funds  are  valued  at  $605,000,000.  These 
facilities  will  become  a  part  of  our  permanent  industrial  capacity  in  the  post-war 
period.  Miscellaneous  expenses  account  for  the  remaining  $87,000,000  of  the 
services  total. 

Lend-lease  exports. 

Information  on  total  lend-lease  aid  is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  total  value  of  goods  transferred  and  services  rendered  to  our  allies  under  the 
lend-lease  program.  Figures  on  aid,  however,  do  not  show  to  which  countries  the 
goods  are  sent.  Since  lend-lease  exports  are  classified  by  country  of  destination, 
the  export  data  are  extremely  useful  in  showing  in  what  theaters  of  war  lend-lease 
goods  are  used. 

Lend-lease  exports  to  all  areas  in  1943  were  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  1942. 
Large  increases  were  registered  in  shipments  to  all  the  principal  areas,  as  indicated 
by  tlie  following  tabulation : 

Percentage  changes  in  lend-lease  exports,  1943-43 


Country  of  destination 


Percent  In¬ 
crease 


United  Kingdom . . . . 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics . 

Africa  and  Middle  East _ _ 

China,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
Other  countries . . . 


100 

114 

129 

71 

72 


All  countries. 


103 


Opening  up  of  North  Africa  and  its  development  as  an  Allied  base  of  operations 
accounted  for  the  large  increase  in  shipments  to  the  African  and  Middle  East  area. 

More  detailed  information  on  exports,  by  category  as  well  as  by  area,  will  be 
found  in  the  tables  and  charts  which  follow. 
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Lend-lease  appropriations 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Amounts  appropriated 

Adjusted 

Percent 

Category 

First 

appro¬ 

priation 

Second 

appro¬ 

priation 

Third 

appro¬ 

priation 

Fourth 

appro¬ 

priation 

Total 

priations 
Dec.  31, 
1943 

change  1 
in  appro¬ 
priations  1 

1.  Ordnance  and  ordnance 

1,343 

1, 190 

2,533 

2,739 

876 

1,692 

2,680 

-33.2 

2.  Aircraft  and  aeronautical 

2, 054 
362 

685 

-2.2 

3.  Tanks  and  other  vehicles... 

4.  Vessels  and  watercraft _ 

385 

129 

739 

-15.6 

629 

850 

734 

1, 553 

3,  766 

415 

3,872 

+2.8 

5.  Miscellaneous  military 

260 

155 

354 

-14.7 

6.  Production  facilities  in 

752 

375 

112 

1, 239 

1,105 

12,  609 

-10.8 

7.  Agricultural  and  industrial 
commodities _ _ 

1,350 

200 

1,  875 

175 

3,567 

4,  452 

11,244 

+12.1 

8.  Servicing,  repair  of  ships, 
etc . . . . 

208 

259 

842 

791 

-6.1 

40 

285 

675 

1,000 

800 

-20.0 

10.  Administrative  expenses _ 

10 

10 

9 

29 

29 

.0 

Total . 

7,000 

5,985 

5,425 

6,273 

24, 683 

24, 671 

-.05 

1  The  Lend-Lease  Appropriation  Acts  provide  that  with  the  exception  of  the  appropriation  for  Adminis¬ 
trative  Expenses,  up  to  20  percent  of  the  consolidated  appropriation  for  any  category  may  be  transferred  by 
the  President  to  the  consolidated  appropriation  for  any  other  category,  but  no  consolidated  appropriation 
may  be  increased  by  more  than  30  percent.  The  Fourth  Lend-Lease  Appropriation  Act  provided  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores;  certain  transfers  could  be  made  from  that  category 
to  agricultural  and  industrial  commodities. 


AMOUNTS  OF  LEND-LEASE  AID  AUTHORIZED 


The  smount  of  lend-lease  aid  that  may  be  provided  under  the  ^  various  acts  is 
summarized  as  follows: 


I 


Lend-lease  appropriations  to  the  President 


First  lend-lease  appropriation _  $7,  000,  000,  000 

Second  lend-lease  appropriation _  5,  985,  000,  000 

Third  lend-lease  appropriation  (fifth  supplemental  1942) _  5,  425,  000.  000 

Fourth  lend-lease^appropriation _  6,  273,  629,  000 


Total.  _ _ _ _ _  24,683,629,000 

II 

Transfers  authorized  from  other  appropriations. 

Direct  appropriations  have  been  made  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  the  procurement  of  items  which  are  in  the  main 
common  to  the  uses  of  our  own  armed  forces  and  those  of  our  allies.  These 
items  when  produced  can  be  used,  in  other  words,  by  our  own  armed  forces  or 
those  of  our  allies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  most  effective  in  defeating 
our  common  enemies.  It  is  not  until  they  are  ready  for  distribution  that  they 
are  allocated  by  the  military  experts  in  accordance  with  the  strategic  needs. 
The  appropriation  acts  in  question  authorize  transfers  to  our  allies  up  to  stated 
amounts  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  That  does  not  mean  that  transfers  up  to  the 
stated  amounts  have  to  or  will  necessarily  be  made.  All  that  it  means  is  that  there 
is  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  military  experts  to  assign  the  supplies  -where  they 
will  do  the  most  good  in  winning  the  war. 


War  Department,  third  supplemental,  1942 _ $2,  000,  000,  000 

War  Department,  fourth  supplemental,  1942 _  4,  000,  000,  000 

War  Department,  fifth  supplemental,  1942 _  11,  250,  000,  000 

War  Department,  sixth  supplemental,  1942 _  2,  220,  000,  000 

War  Department,  Military  Appropriation  Act,  1943 _  12,  700,  000,  000 

Navy  Department,  second  supplemental,  1943 _  3,  000,  000,  000 

Departments  other  than  War,  third  supplemental,  1942 _  800,  000,  000 


L  k  Total 


35,  970,  000,  000 
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Note. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Congress  has  with  certain  limitations 
authorized  the  leasing  of  ships  of  the  Navy  and  merchant  ships  constructed  with 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Maritime  Commission  without  any  numerical  limitation 
as  to  the  dollar  value  or  the  number  of  such  ships  which  may  be  so  leased.  (See 
for  example,  Public  Law  1,  78th  Cong.,  approved  Feb.  19,  1943,  and  Public 
Law  11,  78th  Cong.,  approved  Mar.  18,  1943.) 

Under  the  transfer  authority  about  $5,000,000,000  of  transfers  have  actually 
been  made,  representing  one-fourth  of  total  lend-lease  aid.  Since  planes,  guns, 
ships,  and  other  munitions  of  war  are  now  furnished  from  appropriations  other 
than  those  to  the  President,  and  since  the  ratio  of  munitions  to  total  aid  has  been 
increasing,  the  proportion  of  lend-lease  aid  which  comes  from  appropriations  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  is  growing. 


LEND-LEASE  AID -BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


Appropriations  to 
the  President  for 
Lend-Lease  Use 


Appropriations  to 
War  and  Navy  Departments 
280.2 


Total  Aid  to 
December  31,  1943 


The  above  chart  is  designed  to  show  in  a  simple  way  the  relative  amounts  of 
lend-lease  aid  by  the  appropriations  from  which  the  aid  comes.  Approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  total  aid  to  the  end  of  1943  came  from  the  direct  lend-lease 
appropriations  to  the  President.  The  remainder  came  from  appropriations  to 
other  agencies,  primarily  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The  approximate 
$5,000,000,000  of  aid  shown  as  coming  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  also 
include  the  value  of  certain  merchant  ships  procured  from  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Maritime  Commission,  not  shown  separately  in  the  chart. 
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Allocations,  obligations,  and  expenditures  of  lend-lease  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President — Report  as  of  Jan.  31,  1944 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Appropriation  category 

Adjusted 

appropria¬ 

tions 

Cumulative  to  Jan.  31,  1944 

Alloca¬ 

tions 

Obliga¬ 

tions 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores . . . 

Aircraft  and  aeronautical  material . . - 

Tanks  and  other  vehicles.. . .  . . . 

1,692,306 

2,  679,  625 
739,  273 

3, 871, 703 
354,  288 
1,104,688 
12, 608, 929 
790, 818 
800, 000 
28,  999 

1, 573, 966 

2,  541, 034 
670, 871 

2,  980, 849 
323,  289 
1,091,949 
11,  946,981 
673,  424 
417,  924 
27, 048 

1,  476, 899 

2,  477,  956 
631, 083 

2,  328,  473 
294,  448 
1,056,317 
8, 925, 835 
535,712 
315,  834 
25,  285 

1, 307,  222 
2,  050,  244 
613, 377 
2, 130, 089 
248,  431 
961, 830 
7,  192, 084 
521,  381 
256,  215 
25, 046 

Miscellaneous  military  equipment - - 

Production  facilities _ 

Agricultural  and  industrial  commodities _ 

Servicing,  repair  of  ships,  etc. . . . 

Services  and  expenses . . . .  . 

Administrative  expenses . . . . 

Total . . . . 

24,  670,  629 

22,  247,  335 

18,  067, 842 

15,  305,  919 

Procuring  agency 

Cumulative  to  Jan.  31,  1944 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

$5, 420, 439 
3, 478, 828 

2, 914, 437 

4,  602,  012 
5, 808,  417 
23,202 

$5, 194, 879 

2, 634, 131 

2, 190, 405 
3,  261,  384 
4, 766, 984 
20, 059 

$4, 685, 628 
2, 085, 182 
2, 186, 913 
2, 493, 871 
3, 838,112 
16,  213 

Maritime*  Commission  and  War  Shipping  Administration _ 

22, 247, 335 

18, 067, 842 

15, 305, 919 

Allocations  and  obligations  of  lend-lease  funds  appropriated  to  the  President,  all 

agencies 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Month 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Monthly 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Monthly 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

March _ _ _ _ _ 

1,000 

1, 000 

198 

198 

April . . . . . 

1,600 

2,  600 

400 

598 

May . . . . . . . 

1,678 

4,278 

400 

998 

June . . . . . . . . 

899 

5,  177 

1,  460 

2,458 

July... . . . 

269 

5,  446 

599 

3,  057 

August. . . . . 

835 

6,281 

499 

3,  556 

September _ _ _ _ _ 

175 

6,  456 

747 

4,303 

October _ 

315 

6,  771 

510 

4,813 

November _ 

2,415 

9,  186 

430 

5,243 

December _ _ _ 

2,141 

11,327 

1,027 

6,  270 

1942— January . . . . . . . 

713 

12,  040 

1,080 

7,  350 

February . . . . . . 

232 

12,  272 

1,  109 

8,  459 

March _ 

1,364 

13,  636 

744 

9,203 

April _ 

222 

13,858 

673 

9,  876 

May . . . . . . 

508 

14,  366 

305 

10, 181 

June. _ _ _ _ 

-281 

14,085 

484 

10,  665 

July _ _ _ 

382 

14,  467 

471 

11,  136 

August . . . . . . 

417 

14, 884 

353 

11,  489 

September _ _ _ 

332 

15,  216 

446 

11,935 

October _ _ _ _ _ 

293 

15,  509 

299 

12,234 

November .  . . . . .  .  . 

1,362 

16,  871 

361 

12,  595 

December. . . . . 

-193 

16,  678 

292 

12,  887 

1943— January _  _ _ _ _ _ 

-2 

16, 676 

308 

13, 195 

February . . . . . . . 

337 

17,013 

376 

13,  571 

March _  _  _  _  . 

211 

17,  224 

401 

13, 072 

April _ 

106 

17,330 

238 

14,  210 

May _ _ _  _  . 

43 

17,373 

358 

14,  568 

June. _ _ _ _ 

1,873 

19,  246 

522 

15, 090 

July . .  . . . . . 

746 

19,  992 

218 

15,  308 

August. . . . . . . . 

221 

20,  213 

464 

15,  772 

September _ _ _ 

305 

20,  518 

947 

16,719 

October . . . . . 

268 

20,  786 

511 

17,  230 
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Allocations  and  obligations  of  lend-lease  funds  appropriated  to  the  President,  all 

agencies — Continued 
[Millions  o t  dollars] 


Month 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Monthly 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Monthly 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

32 

32 

1,397 

20,818 
20, 850 
22,  247 

147 

379 

312 

17, 377 
17, 756 
18,068 

APPROPRIATIONS,  ALLOCATIONS  &  OBLIGATIONS 

LEND-LEASE  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PRESIDENT 

CUMULATIVE  SINCE  BEGINNING  OF  PROGRAM 


1941  1942  1943  1944 


Foreign  Economic  Administration 
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Total  lend-lease  aid,  March  1941  through  Dec.  31,  1943 


Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Goods  transferred: 

$10,  756,  459,  000 
4, 145,  927,  000 
2,  534,  056,  000 

53.8 

20.7 

12.7 

Total  transfers... _ _ _ _ 

17, 436,  442,  000 

87.2 

Services  rendered: 

407,  368, 000 

1,  450,  698,  000 
605,  058,  000 
86,  569,  000 

2.1 

7.3 

3.0 

.4 

Rental  of  ships,  ferrying  of  aircraft,  etc _ _ _  .. 

Production  facilities  in  the  United  States _ _  ... 

Miscellaneous  expenses _ _  _ _ _ 

2,  549,  693,  000 

12.8 

Total  lend-lease  aid.._  ..  ...  _  ...  _  _  _  _ 

19, 986, 135,  000 

100.0 

The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  value  of  goods  consigned  to  United  States 
commanding  generals  for  subsequent  transfer  in  the  field  to  lend-lease  countries. 
The  total  value  of  such  consignments  to  November  30,  1943,  was  $509,892,000. 


Break-down  of  lend-lease  aid 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

Munitions _ 

Percent 

21.5 

21.9 

29.8 

26.8 

Percent 

46.7 
20.9 

12.8 
19.6 

Percent 
61.5 
20.  5 
10.8 
7.2 

Percent 

53.8 

20.7 

12.7 

12.8 

Industrial  materials  and  products . . . 

Agricultural  products.  _  ..  . .  . . 

Services _  _ _ _  .  . 

Total . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.6 

Lend-lease  aid  compared  with  total  war  expenditures 


Monthly 

Cumulative  since  beginning  of 
program 

Millions  of  dollars 

Lend-lease 
aid  in 
percent  of 
war  ex¬ 
penditures 

Millions  of  dollars 

Lend-lease 
aid  in 
percent  of 
war  ex¬ 
penditures 

Lend-lease 

aid 

Total  war 
expendi¬ 
tures 

Lend-lease 

aid 

Total  war 
expendi¬ 
tures 

1941— January _ _ _ 

581 

0 

9  449 

February. . . 

599 

0 

March.  _  .  _  ... 

10 

767 

1.3 

10 

3,  808 

0.3 

April..  .  . 

28 

796 

3.5 

38 

4,604 

0.8 

May...  . . 

45 

855 

5.3 

83 

5,  459 

1.5 

June...  _  ...... 

63 

841 

7.5 

146 

6,  301 

2.3 

July _ 

101 

962 

10.5 

247 

7,263 

3.4 

August _ _ _ 

126 

1, 124 

11.2 

373 

8,  387 

4.  4 

September _ 

181 

1,343 

13.5 

554 

9,  730 

5.  7 

October. _ _ 

182 

1,545 

11.8 

736 

11,275 

6.  5 

November _ 

234 

1,428 

16.4 

970 

12,  703 

7.6 

December . 

274 

1,861 

14.7 

1,244 

14,  563 

8.  5 

1942— January . . . 

322 

2, 104 

15.3 

1,566 

16,  667 

9.  4 

February . . . 

388 

2,208 

17.6 

1,954 

18,  875 

10.4 

March . . 

468 

2,  809 

16.7 

2,  422 

21,  684 

11.  2 

April _ 

554 

3,238 

17.  1 

2,  972 

24,  922 

11.9 

May . 

449 

3,  560 

12.6 

3,  425 

28,  482 

12.  0 

June . 

548 

3,  829 

14.3 

3,  973 

32,  312 

12.3 

July _ 

595 

4,  498 

13.2 

4,  568 

36,  809 

12.4 

August _ _ 

560 

4,  884 

11.  5 

5, 128 

41,693 

12.3 

September...  _ 

643 

5,  384 

11.9 

5,  771 

47,  077 

12.3 

October . .  .  .. 

915 

5,  481 

16.7 

6, 686 

52,  558 

19  7 

November _ 

810 

6,  042 

13.4 

7,  496 

58^  600 

12.  8 

December.. . .  . 

757 

5,  825 

13.0 

8,254 

64,  425 

12.8 

1943— January _ _  _ 

682 

5,  947 

11.5 

8,  935 

70,  372 

12.  7 

February . 

697 

6,  770 

12. 1 

9,  632 

76, 142 

12.  7 

March . 

687 

6,  744 

10.2 

10,319 

82, 886 

12.4 

April _ 

783 

6,  974 

11.  2 

11, 102 

89  860 

May. . 

790 

7,092 

n.  i 

lb  892 

90l  952 

12.3 

June. . .  .  ... 

1,031 

7,469 

13.1 

12,  923 

104,421 

12.4 
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Lend-lease  aid  compared  with  total  war  expenditures — Continued 


Monthly 

Cumulative  since  beginning  of 
program 

Millions  of  dollars 

Lend-lease 
aid  in 
percent  of 
war  ex¬ 
penditures 

Millions  of  dollars 

Lend-lease 
aid  in 
percent  of 
war  ex¬ 
penditures 

Lend-lease 

aid 

Total  war 
expendi¬ 
tures 

Lend-lease 

aid 

Total  war 
expendi¬ 
tures 

1943— July. . . . 

1,050 

6,  432 

16.3 

13, 973 

110, 853 

12.6 

August _ _ 

1,261 

7,  232 

17.4 

15,  234 

118, 085 

12.9 

September. . . 

1,  197 

6, 952 

17.2 

16,  431 

125,037 

13.1 

October... . . 

1,  102 

6,  989 

15.8 

17, 533 

132, 026 

13.3 

November . .  . 

1,076 

7,  541 

14.3 

18,  609 

139,  567 

13.3 

December . 

1, 377 

6,718 

20.5 

19, 986 

146,  285 

13.7 

LEND-LEASE  AID  IN  %  OF 

TOTAL  WAR  EXPENDITURES 
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Lend-lease  aid 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Monthly 

Cumulative 

Goods 

Services 

Total 

Goods 

Services 

Total 

March . 

6 

4 

10 

6 

4 

10 

April . . 

May...  _ 

20 

8 

28 

26 

12 

38 

35 

10 

45 

61 

22 

83 

June _ _ _ 

41 

22 

63 

102 

44 

146 

July _ _ 

73 

28 

101 

175 

72 

247 

August. . . . . 

95 

31 

126 

270 

103 

373 

September...  . . 

144 

37 

181 

414 

140 

554 

October. . .  . 

132 

50 

182 

546 

190 

736 

November .  . . 

164 

70 

234 

710 

260 

970 

December . 

200 

74 

274 

910 

334 

1,244 

January. . . 

220 

102 

322 

1,130 

436 

1,566 

February _ 

260 

128 

388 

1,390 

564 

1,954 

March . . .  . 

362 

106 

468 

1,752 

670 

2,422 

April . . . . 

455 

99 

554 

2,  207 

769 

2,  976 

May _ _ _ 

394 

55 

449 

2,601 

824 

3,  425 

June _  _ 

459 

89 

548 

3,060 

913 

3,  973 

July _ 

504 

91 

595 

3,  564 

1,004 

4,568 

August _  _ _ 

446 

114 

560 

4,010 

1,  118 

5,128 

September . . . 

544 

99 

643 

4,554 

1,217 

5,  771 

October _ _ 

680 

235 

915 

5,234 

1,  452 

6,  686 

November _ 

620 

190 

810 

5,  854 

1,642 

7,  496 

December _ _ 

694 

63 

757 

6,548 

1,705 

8,253 

January .  . 

627 

55 

682 

7,175 

1,760 

8,935 

February. . 

656 

41 

697 

7,831 

1,801 

9,632 

March . . . 

663 

24 

687 

8,  494 

1,825 

10,  319 

April _ 

720 

63 

783 

9,214 

1,888 

11,102 

May _  . 

716 

74 

790 

9,  930 

1,962 

11,892 

June . 

954 

77 

1,031 

10, 884 

2,039 

12,  923 

July _ _ 

1,018 

32 

1,050 

11,902 

2, 071 

13,  973 

August . . . . 

1,114 

147 

1,261 

13,016 

2,  219 

15,  235 

September . . 

1, 121 

76 

1, 197 

14, 137 

2,294 

16,  431 

October . . 

1,028 

73 

1,  101 

15, 165 

2,  368 

17,  533 

November . 

971 

105 

1,076 

16,  136 

2,  473 

18, 609 

December . 

1,300 

77 

1,377 

17,  436 

2,550 

19, 986 
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Exports  from  the  United  States 

[Millions  of  dollars — monthly] 


Month 

Lend- 

lease 

Direct 

purchase 

Total 

Month 

Lend- 

lease 

Direct 

purchase 

Total 

1941— 

1942— Continued. 

J  uly  . 

424 

226 

650 

August  .... 

434 

269 

703 

March . . 

1 

355 

356 

September... 

472 

260 

732 

5 

382 

387 

October _ 

562 

239 

801 

May .  . 

16 

369 

385 

November... 

561 

226 

787 

June . .  . 

35 

295 

330 

December. .. 

608 

265 

873 

July _ 

72 

293 

365 

1943— 

67. 

393 

460 

January _ 

535 

195 

730 

September... 

86 

339 

425 

February _ 

629 

190 

719 

167 

499 

666 

March . 

777 

211 

988 

November... 

137 

355 

492 

April.  _ 

775 

205 

980 

December. .. 

155 

498 

653 

May _ 

848 

237 

1,085 

1942— 

June. . . 

791 

211 

1,002 

January _ 

175 

306 

481 

July _ 

1,021 

241 

1,262 

February _ 

194 

286 

480 

August _ 

989 

215 

1,204 

March . 

329 

299 

628 

September... 

1,001 

232 

1,233 

April _ 

425 

292 

717 

October _ 

942 

251 

1, 193 

May . . 

306 

229 

535 

November... 

818 

256 

1,074 

June . 

405 

243 

648 

December _ 

916 

333 

1,249 

Lend-lease  exports — hy  country 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Month 

United 

Kingdom 

Union  of 
Soviet 
Socialist 
Republics 

Africa  and 
Middle 
East 

China, 
India, 
Australia, 
New  Zea¬ 
land 

Other 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

9 

6 

1 

1 

16 

26 

6 

1 

2 

35 

July 

49 

19 

1 

3 

72 

August . . . . 

46 

14 

5 

2 

67 

74 

7 

2 

3 

86 

142 

12 

12 

1 

167 

107 

10 

18 

2 

137 

December . . 

119 

1 

23 

12 

155 

1942— January . 

105 

15 

24 

18 

13 

175 

February . . . . 

79 

55 

26 

22 

12 

194 

March _ _ 

149 

97 

25 

47 

11 

329 

April . .  .. 

144 

164 

45 

55 

17 

425 

May — . . 

144 

70 

37 

47 

8 

306 

June . . . 

210 

110 

35 

36 

14 

405 

July _ 

175 

103 

66 

69 

21 

424 

August . . . 

152 

150 

58 

56 

18 

434 

September.. . . . 

214 

102 

71 

67 

18 

472 

October . . . . . 

222 

128 

98 

82 

32 

562 

November . 

204 

191 

95 

55 

16 

561 

December.. . . 

207 

167 

112 

97 

25 

608 

1943— January . .  .. 

178 

167 

94 

74 

22 

535 

February _ _ 

222 

186 

46 

49 

26 

529 

March . . 

309 

211 

132 

67 

58 

777 

April _ 

353 

210 

116 

67 

29 

775 

May. _ _ _ _ 

400 

177 

151 

83 

37 

848 

June . 

425 

139 

100 

101 

26 

791 

July - - - 

392 

230 

221 

147 

31 

1,021 

August. . . 

370 

313 

165 

113 

28 

989 

September _ _ 

397 

301 

190 

81 

32 

1,001 

October _ _ 

356 

263 

165 

128 

30 

942 

November. _ _ 

259 

337 

110 

81 

31 

818 

December . .  .  ... 

356 

354 

96 

96 

14 

916 

96930 — 44 - 14 
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Lend-lease  exports — by  category 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Month 

Munitions 

Industrial 

items 

Foodstuffs, 

etc. 

Total 

1 

2 

16 

June _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

35 

July . . . . . . . . 

72 

August . . . . 

67 

September . . . . . . . . 

86 

October _ _ _ _ _ 

167 

November _ _ _ _ _ _ 

137 

155 

1942:  January. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

66 

50 

59 

175 

February  . 

105 

53 

36 

194 

March _ _ _ 

177 

90 

62 

329 

April . . . . 

206 

117 

102 

425 

May . . 

140 

82 

84 

306 

June _  _  _ _ _ _ 

207 

101 

97 

405 

July . . . . 

235 

115 

74 

424 

August. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

243 

125 

66 

434 

September. . . . . 

244 

118 

110 

472 

October _ _ _ _ 

305 

143 

114 

562 

November _ _ _ _ 

333 

145 

83 

561 

December . . . . . . 

342 

170 

96 

608 

1943:  January _ _ _ 

302 

139 

94 

535 

February . . . 

285 

133 

111 

529 

March. _ _ _ _ 

438 

176 

163 

777 

April. .  . . .  . . .  .  ..  . 

448 

205 

122 

775 

May . . . . . . . . . . 

538 

189 

121 

848 

June. _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

424 

209 

158 

791 

July... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

642 

225 

154 

1,021 

989 

August _ _ _ _ _ 

517 

272 

200 

September _ _ _ 

551 

244 

206 

1,001 

October . . . .  . . . 

530 

231 

181 

942 

November _ _ _ 

467 

223 

128 

818 

December . .  .  ..  _  _  _ 

493 

227 

196 

916 

Lend-lease  exports  of  munitions 

[Monthly  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Aircraft 1 
and  parts 

Ordnance 
and  am¬ 
munition 

Tanks  and 
parts 

Motor 
vehicles 
and  parts 

Watercraft 
and  parts 2 

1941 — March.  . 

1,317 

April _ _ _ _ 

522 

3,  631 

990 

454 

May  . . . 

2,  800 

3,  420 

2,  567 

681 

June..  ..  _ _ 

1,953 

3,348 

3,  240 

2,  512 

227 

July . . . . . 

1,  115 

13,  673 

6,056 

1,018 

185 

August . . . 

2,426 

14,  652 

6,  457 

2,  637 

500 

September. . . . 

3,  029 

9,  481 

2,  803 

4,  469 

46 

October . . 

3,  492 

10,  906 

6,757 

12,  269 

1,792 

November . . . 

7,  201 

8,  764 

4,  932 

8.  327 

1,  574 

December _ _ _ 

6,  657 

12,  062 

8,  378 

9,984 

1,703 

1942 — January . . . 

22,  837 

17,  449 

10,413 

13,414 

1,527 

February . . . 

47,  440 

21,  284 

17,012 

17,  778 

2,  087 

March . . . 

76,  319 

37,  303 

25,  217 

30,  455 

1,802 

April _  . 

72,  895 

50.  683 

25,  948 

52,  188 

1,506 

May . . . . . 

42,  633 

50,  623 

15,  440 

27,  285 

1,853 

June..  _ _ 

84,911 

69,  877 

24,  141 

23,  600 

1,903 

July _ _ _ 

95,  023 

74,  334 

38,  267 

22,  836 

2,  633 

August . . . . 

82,  057 

72,013 

48,  778 

34,  425 

5,333 

September .  ...  _ 

75,  520 

82, 181 

43,  881 

36,  487 

5,  943 

October.  .  . . .  _. 

95,  375 

114,  071 

40,  313 

47,  425 

7,586 

November _ _ _ 

102,  608 

114,  059 

47,  990 

54,  309 

13,  853 

December . . 

85,  650 

155,  692 

36,  572 

51,  379 

12,  909 

1943— January _  _ _ _ 

75,  867 

125,  588 

32,  782 

43,  060 

9,265 

February _ _ _ _ 

105,  758 

89, 130 

28,  627 

39,  233 

19,  979 

March.  . . . 

132,  779 

118,259 

74,  502 

68,  814 

36,  329 

April _ 

163,  171 

111,404 

132,  026 

69,  758 

12,  524 

May. . . . . 

159,  856 

118,  157 

139,  542 

76,  966 

17,  159 

June . .  . . 

126,  335 

98,  569 

101,  002 

70,  500 

28,  467 

July . 

214,  324 

174,  840 

102, 197 

111,  731 

38,  261 

August . . . . . 

157,  507 

139,  592 

100,  933 

95,  802 

22,  942 

September . . .  . 

203,  185 

158,  467 

76,  327 

94,  857 

17,  499 

October. _ _ _ _ 

164,  125 

147,  932 

80,  042 

126,  787 

11,046 

November _ _ 

187,  474 

122,  498 

43,  924 

98,  388 

14,  268 

December . . 

137,  940 

140.  491 

70,211 

121,387 

22,  904 

1  Includes  value  of  planes  flight  delivered. 

2  Does  not  include  value  of  ships  sailed  away  under  their  own  power. 
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Lend-lease  exports  of  industrial  items 

[Monthly  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Machinery 
and  tools 

Iron  and 
steel 

Nonfer- 

rous 

metals 

Petroleum 

products 

Miscella¬ 
neous  ma¬ 
terials  and 
manufac¬ 
turers 

Total 

1941 — April. . . . . 

35 

35 

May . . 

2 

497 

69 

334 

902 

June . .  . . . 

428 

113 

712 

265 

1,817 

3,  335 

July.. . . . - 

1,  368 

1, 145 

2,  611 

156 

6,029 

11,309 

August - - 

1,088 

3,  510 

1,  302 

1,477 

7,510 

14, 887 

September _ 

1,407 

5,  413 

604 

6,589 

9,257 

23,270 

October _ 

3,914 

14,  259 

3,  751 

24,  522 

3,  384 

49,  830 

November _ 

3,  796 

8,  930 

4,602 

15,  248 

10,  482 

43,  058 

December _ _ 

6,  195 

9,  620 

4,  160 

15,  575 

8,  133 

43,  683 

1942— January. _ _ 

6,  654 

13,  985 

5,919 

16,  686 

7,286 

50,  530 

February _ _ 

12, 097 

14,  330 

10, 097 

7,  641 

9,911 

54, 076 

March _  _ 

21,  848 

23,  343 

13,  866 

18,  404 

16, 822 

94,  283 

April. . . . 

23,709 

41,  704 

15,  893 

16,  964 

20,  954 

119,  224 

May _  _  _ 

19,  688 

30,  373 

7,206 

13,  272 

18,  369 

88,  908 

June _ 

21,  243 

34,  065 

7,503 

20,  558 

20,  527 

103,  896 

July _ 

25,  486 

35,  737 

6,889 

21, 138 

26, 169 

115,  419 

August _ 

29, 102 

43,  079 

14, 108 

17,  470 

21,  861 

125,  620 

September  .-  _  _ 

24,  617 

43,  901 

12, 848 

13,  377 

23,  580 

118,  323 

October _ 

32,  749 

41,876 

17,  887 

24,  090 

25,  905 

143,  107 

November. . _ 

38,  262 

39,  523 

20,  197 

19,  232 

27,  415 

144,  629 

December. ..  . . 

41,  979 

47,  953 

16,  703 

24,  493 

38,  707 

169,  835 

1943— January. . . 

29,949 

34,  214 

18,  223 

31,  755 

29,  150 

143,  291 

February _ 

37,  123 

27, 118 

20,  371 

21,  500 

27,  769 

133,881 

March _ _ 

47,  613 

37,  164 

21,  699 

23,  748 

45,  829 

176,  053 

April _ 

61,  563 

45,781 

25,  275 

27,  544 

45,  551 

205,  714 

May _ _ 

54,  121 

49, 145 

19,  224 

29,  651 

36,  793 

188,  934 

June _ 

66,  657 

42, 824 

27,  488 

31,  904 

39,  864 

208,  737 

July _ 

57,  645 

41,  796 

15,  436 

47,  555 

62,  495 

224,  927 

August . . . 

90,  328 

46,  281 

19,  764 

42, 110 

73,  572 

272,  055 

September _ 

78,  727 

41,838 

19,  842 

44,  001 

60,  281 

244,  689 

October _ 

67,  211 

45,  947 

22,  797 

36,  995 

57,  816 

230,  766 

November.  . 

79,  064 

36,  397 

17, 827 

27,  718 

61,  950 

222,  956 

December . 

73, 097 

46,  504 

17,  477 

29,  453 

60,  554 

227,  085 
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LEND-LEASE  FOOD  EXPORTS 
IN  PER  CENT  OF  SUPPLY 

YEAR  1943 

PER  CENT 

40  60  80  100 


LEND-LEASE  FOOD  SHIPMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO 


SUPPLY  AND 

TO  U.S. 

CIVILIAN 

POPULATION 

EXPORTS 

IN  PER 

OUNCES  PER  WEEK  PER 

CENT  OF 

SUPPLY 

U.  S.  CIVILIAN 

TEAR  1943 

YEAR  1942 

YEAR  1943 

YEAR  1942 

BEEF  AMD  VEAL 

1.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

LAMB  AND  MUTTON 

11.1 

0.4 

0-3 

0.01 

PORK 

15.4 

11.9 

5.0 

3.3 

BUTTER 

3.8 

0.8 

0.2 

0.05 

CHEESE 

14.3 

23.6 

0.4 

0.8 

EGGS 

12.4 

9.6 

2.4 

1.6 

EDIBLE  FATS  &  OILS 

16.3 

11.3 

2.7 

1.7 

CANNED  FISH 

26.8 

17.3 

0.6 

0.4 

CANNED  FRUITS  &  JUICES 

6.9 

3.7 

0.8 

0.4 

DRIED  FRUITS 

20.3 

16.3 

0.7 

0.5 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

1.5 

1.6 

0.3 

0.2 

DRIED  BEANS 

11.4 

5.1 

0.8 

0.3 

DRIED  PEAS 

9.9 

7.6 

0.3 

0.1 

CORN  &  CORN  PRODUCTS 

0.1 

0.2 

0.9 

1.4 

WHEAT  &  WHEAT  PRODUCTS 

1.0 

0.4 

3.1 

1.0 

Foreign  Economic  Administration 


BEEF  AND  VEAL 
PORK 
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Lend-lease  exports  of  foods 

[Monthly  in  thousands  of  pounds] 


Meat 

and 

fish 

Milk 

products 

Eggs 

Fruits 

and 

vege¬ 

tables 

Sugar 

Grain 

and 

cereals 

Other 

foods 

Total 

1942 — January . __ 

93, 176 

109,115 

8,  438 

93, 480 

1,007 

37, 933 

239 

343,  388 

February _ 

68,180 

39, 656 

6,714 

16,  748 

2,315 

1,863 

471 

135,  947 

March_ . 

147,688 

29, 144 

11,882 

22, 164 

24, 905 

10,  373 

2,683 

248, 839 

April _ 

199, 184 

36,  346 

21,885 

37,  856 

60,  378 

43,  847 

1,616 

401,112 

May  . . 

149,  498 

55,  477 

24,  244 

35,  302 

32,  535 

86,  366 

2,  173 

385,  595 

June...  . . 

194,  424 

58,  961 

11,602 

28,  220 

14,  985 

39,  296 

4,086 

351,  574 

July _ 

177, 144 

67,  949 

1,  189 

28,  746 

13,  201 

73, 837 

2,077 

364, 143 

August _ 

145,  539 

32,  539 

6,  846 

14,  858 

624 

49,  769 

14, 196 

264,  815 

September _ 

178,  221 

117,901 

16,  009 

31,073 

23,601 

41, 119 

739 

408, 663 

October _ 

188,  548 

113, 135 

13,  343 

39,  895 

8,301 

20,  064 

1,814 

385,  100 

November...  . 

154,  533 

65,  025 

12,  069 

59,  293 

12,  848 

27, 852 

3,  194 

334,814 

December..  .. 

157,  681 

55,  977 

25,  300 

101,  670 

21,  455 

120,  370 

11,647 

494,  100 

1943— January _ 

181,342 

40,  831 

20,  938 

65,  540 

12,  275 

50,  928 

22,  902 

394,  756 

February . 

180,  058 

111,363 

17,  028 

90,  076 

64,  060 

75,  652 

23, 950 

562, 187 

March _ 

225,  355 

109,  518 

26,  354 

58,094 

134,  370 

167,  983 

29,  465 

751,  139 

April _ 

188,  650 

66,  981 

17,  576 

70,  558 

42,  727 

173,  761 

24,  248 

584,  501 

May  _ 

223,  985 

70,  479 

14,218 

66,  834 

22,  741 

127,  769 

18,  493 

544,  519 

June . . 

2.56,  690 

75,  362 

10,  653 

66,  524 

101,175 

139,  660 

29,  147 

679,  211 

July.... . 

254, 196 

77,  549 

9,  047 

46,  934 

109,  037 

186,  882 

8,613 

692,  258 

August. . 

353,  878 

83,  692 

12, 116 

98,  567 

126,  296 

103,  327 

12,  357 

790,  233 

September _ 

356,  558 

127,  384 

20,  422 

120,  068 

170,  258 

90,  443 

10,388 

895,  521 

October _ 

263,  542 

89,  726 

36,  283 

109,  242 

89,  419 

84,  998 

11,336 

684,  546 

November _ 

237,  737 

76,  506 

19,  111 

121,466 

110,243 

73,  710 

14, 182 

652,  955 

December _ 

324,  250 

132,  885 

28,  260 

161,625 

163,  868 

148,  378 

18,  707 

977,  973 

■UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

Lend-lease  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1943  totaled  $2,888,115,000. 
More  than  half  of  these  shipments  consisted  of  planes,  guns,  and  other  munitions 
for  the  drive  that  has  pushed  the  Nazis  out  of  a  good  part  of  Russia. 

Shipments  of  lend-lease  supplies  in  1943  were  nearly  double  the  volume  of  the 
1942  totals — 5,400,000  short  tons  in  1943  as  against  2,800,000  in  1942.  In 
December  1943  shipments  reached  a  new  high  mark  for  any  single  month  in  the 
history  of  the  Soviet  lend-lease  program.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1943  the  total 
dollar  value  of  lend-lease  supplies  shipped  for  the  27-month  period  since  the  first 
protocol  became  operative  in  October  1941  was  $4,240,585,000,  or  27  percent  of 
the  total  shipped  to  all  nations. 


Lend-lease  exports  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

Ordnance  and  ammunition _ _ _ 

75 

213, 918 
303,  396 
176,  804 

368,  304 

582,297 

Aircraft  and  parts _ 

502, 007 
74,  734 

805,403 
251,  573 

Tanks  and  parts. . .  _  _  _  .  .  .  _  _  . 

35 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts _ _ _ _ _ 

149,  092 

406,  0C4 

555,  096 

Watercraft.. _ _ _ 

11,020 

91,580 

102,600 

Total  munitions _ _ 

110 

854,  230 

1,442,  629 
853,  630 

2, 296, 969 
1, 166,  945 
776,671 

Industrial  materials  and  products . . . . . . . 

435 

312,  880 

Agricultural  products _ I . . . . . . 

184, 815 

591, 856 

Total. . . .  . . 

545 

1,351,925 

2, 888, 115 

4, 240, 585 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  battle  front  in  Russia,  with  its  increasingly  complex 
problems  of  attack  and  supply,  is  reflected  in  the  shipments  of  war  material 
under  the' lend-lease  program.  For  example,  in  1943  we  sent  5,168  planes  and 
144,453  motor  vehicles.  In  the  case  of  planes,  these  were  more  than  double  the 
number  sent  in  1942  and  the  motor  vehicles  were  nearly  double  the  1942  total. 

We  have  sent  7,824  planes  to  the  Soviet  as  lend-lease  thus  far,  a  greater  number 
than  has  gone  to  any  other  nation.  They  constitute  the  largest  single  item  of 
munitions  on  the  Soviet  shipping  list.  In  value,  aircraft  shipments  represent  20 
percent  of  the  total.  Nearly  all  of  the  planes  were  of  the  combat  type,  princi¬ 
pally  Bell  Airacobra  P-39  fighters,  Douglas  A-20  attack  bombers,  and  North 
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American  B-25’s.  More  than  3,000  of  these  were  ferried  all  the  way  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  air,  thus  saving  valuable  shipping  space  for  other  materials. 

Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we  had  also  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  about  4,000  tanks, 
700  tank  destroyers,  173,000  trucks,  33,000  jeeps,  25,000  other  military  motor 
vehicles,  and  about  6,000,000  pairs  of  boots  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army. 


Lend-lease  exports  of  military  items  to  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

Planes . . . . . . 

151 
177 
8, 316 

2,505 
3, 023 
78, 964 

5,168 
897 
144,  453 

7,824 
4,097 
231,  733 

Motor  vehicles.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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Lend-lease  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  manufacture  of  its  own  war 
materials  and  the  feeding  of  its  troops  and  civilian  population  also  was  sub¬ 
stantially  expanded  during  1943.  Industrial  items  shipped  in  1943  were  more 
than  twice  the  dollar  value  of  the  shipments  in  1942.  Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we 
had  sent  some  177,000  tons  of  explosives  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bombs 
and  shells  in  Soviet  factories;  1,350,000  tons  of  steel,  384,000  tons  of  aluminum  and 
copper  and  other  nonferrous  metals,  and  $400,000,000  of  industrial  equipment, 
machinery,  and  machine  tools  for  production  of  artillery,  tanks,  planes,  and  other 
war  weapons. 

Coincident  with  this  program,  lend-lease  is  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the 
Soviet  problems  of  fuels,  oils,  and  rubber,  which  are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  military  equipment  in  action,  production  of  tires  for  her  planes  and  motor 
vehicles,  and  the  expansion  of  her  munitions  production.  The  loss  of  millions  of 
acres  of  farmland  to  the  enemy  invaders  curtailed  the  quantity  of  grain  available 
to  the  Soviet  production  of  synthetic  ribber  and  explosives.  Since  this  is  the 
major  source  of  Soviet  rubber,  and  since  the  food  requirements  of  the  Soviet  grew 
with  the  activity  on  the  war  fronts,  the  problem  of  grain  for  rubber  or  for  food 
became  more  acute.  In  1943  we  shipped  31,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol  to  the 
Soviet,  most  of  which  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  and 
explosives.  The  grain  will  thus  be  saved  for  food. 

We  have  sent  some  740,000  tons  of  aviation  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils  needed 
by  the  Soviet  Air  Force  and  the  troops  engaged  in  ground  fighting  on  the  eastern 
front.  In  addition,  145,000  tons  of  American  refinery  equipment  are  now  being 
installed  in  6  Soviet  refineries  under  the  supervision  of  American  engineers.  When 
completed,  the  refineries  will  produce  large  quantities  of  aviation  gasoline  and 
other  refined  products  from  Russia’s  own  oil  resources.  Also,  in  1943,  we  shipped 
used  and  new  machinery  sufficient  to  equip  a  complete  tire  factory  which  will  be 
capable  of  producing  a  minimum  of  1,000,000  military  truck  tires  annually  from 
Russia’s  synthetic  and  natural  rubber  supplies. 

Problems  of  food  supply  grew  serious  as  the  Red  Army  forced  the  Nazis  farther 
along  the  way  to  the  border.  To  supplement  the  domestic  production  in  1943 
we  nearly  trebled  the  food  shipments  of  1942.  Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we  had 
sent  2,250,000  tons  of  food  to  the  Soviet,  consisting  principally  of  wheat  and  flour, 
dried  peas  and  beans;  canned,  cured,  and  dehydrated  meat;  sugar;  powdered 
milk;  dried  eggs;  dehydrated  vegetables  and  lard;  pork  fat  and  vegetable  oils, 
including  oleomargarine.  Our  food  shipments  to  Russia  in  1943  constituted  about 
3 H  percent  of  our  total  food  supply  in  that  same  period. 

More  than  580,000  tons  of  fats  and  oils  have  gone  to  the  Soviet.  In  addition 
to  these  fats  and  oils,  we  have  sent  some  50,000  tons  of  butter  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  meet  requirements  of  the  Soviet  Army.  This  is 
intended  largely  for  use  by  recuperating  soldiers. 

Also,  in  addition  to  the  food  shipments,  we  have  sent  about  9,000  tons  of  seeds 
which  are  to  be  used  in  producing  new  crops.  Much  of  the  best  Russian  farm 
lands,  originally  lost  when  the  German  armies  invaded  the  country,  have  now  been 
recaptured. 

Developments  in  transportation  during  the  year  helped  greatly  to  solve  the 
problems  of  getting  lend-lease  materials  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  volume 
movement  that  was  set  by  United  States  Army  engineers  as  their  goal  on  the 
Trans-Iranian  Railroad,  at  the  time  lend-lease  in  1942  made  supplies  available 
for  the  improvement  of  its  trackage,  development  of  terminals  and  other  improve¬ 
ments,  was  attained  in  1943.  Along  this  road  war  materials  arriving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  their  way  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  now 
moving  up  to  the  Caspian  and  then  into  Russia,  supplementing  the  direct  water 
routes.  The  success  of  the  United  Nations  submarine  fleets  in  curbing  Nazi  sea 
raiders  also  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  losses  of  tonnage  from  12  percent  in 
1942  to  1  percent  in  1943. 

As  the  Soviet  armies  steadily  push  back  the  Nazi  forces  on  the  eastern  fronts 
we  can  see  how  lend-lease  as  well  as  Russian,  English,  and  Canadian  supplies  in 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  are  pooled  and  used  to  break  the  power  of  our 
common  enemy.  An  American  bazooka  or  Douglas  A-20  as  well  as  a  British 
Spitfire  or  a  Russian  Stormovik  plane  fought  by  a  Russian  soldier  or  airman  are 
hastening  the  day  of  victory  and  saving  the  lives  of  our  boys  as  well  as  those  of  our 
allies. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 

Concident  with  the  appointment  of  ranking  officers  to  direct  the  grand  offensives 
in  Europe,  shipments  under  lend-lease  of  planes,  tanks,  ammunition,  and  other 
war  supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  sharply.  Shipments  in  1943 
totaled  $4,016,612,000,  double  the  1942  figure.  This  carried  the  total  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  March  1941  through  December  1943  to  $6,594,550,000. 


Lend-lease  exports  to  United  Kingdom, 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

30, 761 
13,330 
10, 521 
14,  559 

6,  003 

250,  400 
275,  752 
35,  998 
61,950 
45,  906 

629,  045 
606, 100 
473,  830 
185,  282 
105, 394 

910, 206 
895, 182 
520,  349 
261,  791 
157, 303 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts - - 

75, 174 
165,  356 
332,  090 

670,006 
604,  218 
731,  094 

1,999,651 
935,  527 

1,  081,  434 

2, 744, 831 
1,  705, 101 
2, 144,  618 

Industrial  materials  and  products . . . . 

Agricultural  products  . . -  -  - . . . 

572, 620 

2,  005,  318 

4, 016,  612 

6, 594, 550 

The  concentration  of  tanks,  planes,  bombs,  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  other 
munitions  in  the  year’s  program  is  striking.  While  the  totals  show  increases  of 
about  50  percent  in  industrial  items  and  agricultural  products  over  the  previous 
year’s  figures,  shipments  of  munitions  increased  nearly  200  percent.  This  in¬ 
crease  was  noted  in  every  item  of  munitions,  but  most  strikingly  in  the  movement 
of  tanks.  Ordnance  and  ammunition  remained  the  largest  single  item  on  the 
munitions  list,  however. 

We  have  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  thousands  of  planes,  tanks,  trucks,  and 
other  military  motor  vehicles.  In  addition,  we  sent  vast  quantities  of  materials 
to  be  fabricated  into  planes,  bombs,  and  other  munitions  and  weapons  in  the 
factories  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Meanwhile,  shipments  of  food  and  agricultural 
products,  a  major  factor  in  our  United  Kingdom  lend-lease  program,  also  in¬ 
creased. 

Lend-lease  has  supplied  substantial  quantities  of  materials  vital  to  the  British 
output  of  planes,  bombs,  and  other  munitions  to  help  level  the  industrial  cities 
of  Germany  and  to  build  up  the  stores  for  invasion.  Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we 
had  shipped  about  5,400,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  and  512,000  tons  of  nonferrous 
metals,  much  of  which  is  being  hurled  against  the  enemy  in  bonbs  and  explosives 
to  break  the  Nazi  air  power  and  its  other  war-making  strength.  We  have  also 
sent  43,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  linters,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

To  supply  the  airplanes  to  destroy  German  industry  or  level  the  defenses  of  the 
French  invasion  coast  we  have  sent  125,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  products. 
Meanwhile,  for  the  production  of  food  for  the  troops  both  of  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States  on  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  thousands  of  workers 
engaged  in  the  output  of  war  materials,  we  have  sent  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of 
fertilizers.  The  British  have  increased  their  food  production  from  40  to  70 
percent  of  consumption  by  converting  their  parks  and  lawns,  and  other  land 
heretofore  lying  idle.  Up  to  January  1  we  had  sent  food  and  other  agricultural 
products  valued  at  $2,150,000,000. 

Revisions  in  the  master  agreement  covering  our  lend-lease  program  to  Britain 
are  constantly  under  study.  Changes  have  already  been  made  which  reflect 
changes  in  the  over-all  war  picture.  Several  types  of  cases  will  illustrate  the 
changes  which  have  been  made.  In  November  1943  it  was  agreed  that  capital 
goods,  such  as  machine  tools,  petroleum-refinery  equipment,  pneumatic  tools,  and 
other  industrial  equipment,  because  these  have  a  reasonably  long  life  and  would 
now  probably  have  a  post-war  as  well  as  a  war  value,  would  no  longer  be  on  the 
list  of  lend-lease  articles.  Purchases  of  such  materials  by  the  British  in  this 
country  henceforth  will  be  paid  for  in  cash  by  them.  Another  agreement  has  been 
revised  whereby  Icelandic  fish  heretofore  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom  as 
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lend-lease  by  the  United  States  will  be  removed  from  the  lend-lease  list.  The 
British  now  will  purchase  the  fish  direct  from  Iceland.  The  original  arrangement 
was  designed  to  back  up  this  Government’s  undertaking  to  Iceland  in  return  for 
permission  to  establish  American  bases  on  Icelandic  property,  and  also  to  help 
meet  the  problem  of  vital  food  shortage  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  has  also  been  agreed  that  aluminum  used  in  the  fabrication  of  materials  sent 
by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  lend-lease  is  to  be  returned  to 
this  country.  Under  this  agreement,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  ship  aluminum 
ingots  to  the  United  States  to  offset  this  withdrawal  from  United  States  supplies. 

The  fighting  man  must  have  his  ammunition,  his  food,  and  his  tobacco. 
Under  lend-lease  we  hade  sent  443,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  United 
Kingdom  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Prior  to  April  15,  1943,  all  tobacco  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  moved  under  lend-lease.  Since 
then  all  tobacco  for  civilian  use  has  been  paid  for  in  cash  by  the  British.  We 
expect  to  ship  80,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  under  lend-lease  annually,  for  the 
use  of  the  military  forces  exclusively.  We  expect  to  ship  129,000,000  pounds 
additional  for  the  use  of  the  civilian  population,  but  we  will  be  paid  for  this  in  cash. 
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The  combined  air  offensives  of  the  United  States  and  Royal  Air  Forces  in  crush¬ 
ing  the  Nazi  air  power  have  dramatically  demonstrated  that  the  planes  and  bombs 
lend-leased  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  the  raw  and  fabricated  ma¬ 
terials  also  lend-leased  to  produce  more  planes  and  bombs  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  have  done  their  full  part  in  hastening  the  day  of  victory.  The  grand 
offensives  yet  to  come  will  more  amply  demonstrate  that  lend-lease  is  one  of  the 
weapons  of  victory  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  in  the  other  battle  areas. 
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Africa,  Middle  East,  and  Mediterranean  Area 

The  importance  of  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Mediterranean  area  in  the 
war  against  Germany  is  reflected  in  the  accelerated  rate  of  lend-lease  shipments 
to  this  area.  As  the  following  table  shows,  in  the  first  21  months  of  the  lend-lease 
program,  exports  to  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Mediterranean  area  amounted  to 
$788,000,000;  in  the  next  12  months — during  the  year  1943 — they  were  over 
$1,600,000,000. 

Lend-lease  exports  to  Africa,  Middle  East,  and  Mediterranean  area 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

33, 268 
2, 022 
41, 330 
1,820 

173, 618 
114,  590 
164,  463 
10, 794 

333, 430 
290,  286 
564,  447 
22, 158 

540, 316 
406,  898 
770,  240 
34, 772 

Total  munitions _  _  _ 

78,  440 
14,683 
2,792 

463, 465 
194, 138 
34,423 

1, 210,  321 
272,  620 
103,  713 

1, 752,  226 
481,  441 
140,  928 

Industrial  materials  and  products _ _ _ _ 

Total . . . . . . . . 

95, 915 

692,026 

1,  586, 654 

2, 374, 595 

Three-fourths  of  the  exports  to  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Mediterranean 
were  finished  munitions,  20  percent  industrial  materials  and  products,  and  6  per¬ 
cent  agricultural  products. 

Munitions. 

The  lend-lease  goods  we  have  sent  to  this  area  have  consisted  mainly  of  planes, 
tanks,  and  other  finished  munitions,  which  have  aided  the  British,  French,  Aus¬ 
tralians,  Poles,  and  men  of  other  nationalities  fighting  in  Allied  ranks  to  gain 
important  victories  against  the  Nazis  in  Egypt,  Libya,  Tunisia,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Italy. 

Alunitions  and  military  aid  to  the  French. 

Next  to  the  British,  the  French  have  been  the  largest  recipients  of  lend-lease 
aid  in  Africa.  Through  December  1943  total  lend-lease  shipments  to  Algeria  and 
French  Morocco  amounted  to  $322,000,000.  This  does  not  include  goods  con¬ 
signed  to  United  States  commanding  generals  for  subsequent  transfer  to  French 
military  forces. 

Lend-lease  goods  have  equipped  many  divisions  of  the  new  French  Army  re¬ 
cruited  in  French  North  and  West  Africa  from  the  local  population  and  refugees 
from  the  homeland.  Some  of  these  forces  participated  in  the  Tunisian  campaign; 
others  assisted  in  the  liberation  of  Corsica;  and  still  others  are  joined  with  our 
forces  and  British  forces  in  fighting  with  magnificent  valor  in  the  difficult  battle 
for  Rome. 

We  have  also,  under  lend-lease,  begun  the  training  of  a  French  Air  Corps  in 
the  United  States,  and  provided  repairs  and  other  services  in  our  shipyards  to 
the  French  Fleet  that  subsequently  joined  the  Allies  in  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  operations. 

Civilian  aid  to  the  French. 

In  addition  to  arms,  we  have  provided  vital  civilian  supplies  under  lend-lease 
to  French  North  and  West  Africa.  Through  December  31,  1943,  375,000  tons 
of  such  civilian  supplies  were  shipped  to  French  North  Africa  and  57,000  tons  to 
French  West  Africa. 

These  supplies  are  being  paid  for  by  the  French  authorities  at  our  full  landed 
costs.  So  far,  $62,250,000  has  been  received  on  account. 

Our  shipments  of  civilian  goods  to  French  Africa  in  recent  months  have  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  maintenance  of  essential  railways  and  port 
facilities;  machinery  and  parts  for  utility  plants;  tractors  and  other  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  glass  and  paper;  and  foodstuffs,  such  as  sugar  and  milk,  needed  to  sustain 
the  health  of  the  local  population  and  to  make  it  possible  for  it  to  mine  and 
produce  strategic  and  other  esesntial  supplies  to  aid  the  Allied  war  effort. 

Restoration  of  the  industries  of  French  North  Africa  is  progressing.  For 
example,  we  are  assisting  in  getting  into  the  most  effective  production  an  iron 
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mine  in  Ouenza  that  produces  high-grade  ore  needed  by  the  United  Nations. 
We  are  also  aiding  in  putting  back  into  production  the  phosphate  mines  that  were 
badly  damaged  during  the  fighting  in  Tunisia. 

As  a  result  of  the  rapid  revival  of  agriculture,  French  North  Africa  is  supplying 
substantial  amounts  of  foodstuffs,  especially  cereals  and  vegetables,  to  our  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

CHINA 

From  the  very  beginning  the  controlling  factor  in  getting  aid  to  China  has  been 
transportation.  With  all  of  China’s  ports  closed,  the  Burma  Road  was  originally 
the  artery  through  which  lend-lease  goods  flowed  into  China,  and  early  shipments 
of  lend-lease  goods  consisted  largely  of  trucks,  motor  fuel,  and  materials  for  the 
development  of  this  highway.  After  the  road  was  closed  and  it  became  necessary 
to  revise  completely  our  plans  for  getting  aid  to  China,  the  problem  was  still  one 
of  transportation,  although  of  greatly  increased  magnitude. 

Lend-lease  aid  to  China  has  consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  The  development  of  the  air  route  from  Assam  to  Kunming  and  other  points 
in  China,  including  the  furnishing  of  cargo  planes,  building  of  air  fields,  warehous¬ 
ing  facilities,  etc. 

2.  Training  of  Chinese  fighter  pilots  and  the  furnishing  of  combat  planes  for 
operations  inside  China. 

3.  The  training  and  equipment  of  Chinese  troops  in  India  for  fighting  ahead 
of  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  who  are  constructing  the  new  Ledo  Road, 
which  will  connect  with  existing  portions  of  the  old  Burma  Road. 

Material  transported  into  China  by  air  for  the  equipment  of  Chinese  troops 
being  trained  in  Yunnan  Province. 

4.  Material  for  Chinese  arsenals  transported  into  China  by  air. 

5.  Material  also  transported  into  China  by  air  for  Chinese  and  United  States 
Air  Forces  under  General  Chennault. 

6.  Material  stock-piled  in  India  ready  to  be  moved  as  soon  as  land  routes  are 
reestablished. 

The  value  of  goods  flown  into  China  each  month  is  approximately  $20,000,000. 
About  $14,000,000  of  this  is  cargo  and  about  $6,000,000  is  planes. 

Because  the  operations  of  Chinese  and  American  troops  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater  are  so  closely  tied  together,  all  goods  flown  into  China,  whether  for 
use  by  the  Chinese  or  our  own  forces,  are  included  in  the  total  of  aid  to  China. 

In  January  tonnage  of  goods  flown  into  China  was  15  times  that  of  a  year  ago — 
and  the  amount  is  increasing. 

The  total  of  goods  transferred  to  China  through  December  31,  1943,  is  as  follows: 


Ordnance _  $15,  585,  000 

Ammunition _  22,  203,  000 

Aircraft  and  parts _  77,  843,  000 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts _  26,  467,  000 

Watercraft  and  parts _  4,  447,  000 


Total  munitions _ _  146,  545,  000 


Machinery _  4,  793,  000 

Metals _ 10,  302,  000 

Petroleum  products _ 2,  566,  000 

Miscellaneous  industrial  items _  11,  291,  000 


Total  industrial  items _  28,  952,  000 

Agricultural  products _  79,  000 


Tota'  goods  transferred _ _ _  175,  576,  000 

Services  rendered _  25,  419,  000 


Total  aid _ _ _  200,  995,  000 


In  addition,  goods  valued  at  $191,731,000  have  been  consigned  to  the  United 
States  commanding  general,  and  most  of  these  have  been,  or  will  be,  transferred 
to  China.  These  goods  consist  of  the  following: 
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Ordnance _  $40,  381,  000 

Ammunition _  77,  871,  000 

Tanks  and  parts _  42,  197,  000 

Motor  vehicles _  18,  417,  000 

Miscellaneous  military  equipment _  12,  865,  000 


Total.. - -  191,731,000 


INDIA 

Lend-lease  exports  to  India  from  March  11,  1941,  to  December  31,  1943, 
totaled  $849,452,000.  As  shown  by  the  following  table,  exports  in  1943  were  70 
percent  greater  than  the'combined  shipments  in  1942  and  1941. 

Lend-lease  ex-ports  to  India 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

Ordnance  and  ammunition _ _ _ _ 

5, 317 
36 
1,480 
7,467 
68 

85,  922 
17,  949 
59,  843 
39,  603 
1,038 

104, 335 
89, 871 
36, 828 
82, 776 
21, 482 

195, 574 
107, 856 
98, 151 
129,846 
22,588 

Aircraft  and  parts. . . . . . . . . . 

Tanks  and  parts. .  _ _ _ _ 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts. _ _ _ _ _ 

14, 368 
2,407 
225 

204, 355 
70,  836 
22,  538 

335,  292 
176,  940 
22,491 

554, 015 
250,183 
45,254 

Industrial  materials  and  products . . . . . 

Agricultural  products . . . . . . 

17, 000 

297,  729 

534,  723 

849,  452 

Our  lend-lease  policy  toward  India  has  been  determined  by  the  importance  of 
India’s  strategic  and  geographic  position  in  the  far  eastern  part  of  the  war. 
India  has  been  a  major  war  supply  center  for  the  East.  She  has  provided  the 
British  armies  in  the  East  with  small  arms  and  other  munitions,  and  with  clothing, 
shoes,  tents,  parachutes,  and  other  textile  products.  India  has  the  best  network 
of  railroads  in  Asia.  It  offers  almost  the  only  remaining  supply  route  to  China 
and  is  the  base  for  the  reconquest  of  Burma  and  for  some  of  the  offensives  against 
Japan.  Finally,  India  is  a  major  source  of  strategic  materials  essential  to  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  States. 

Munitions. 

Lend-lease  exports  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  other  munitions  to  India,  for  the 
British  and  Indian  Armies  and  Navies,  through  December  31,  1943,  amounted 
to  $554,000,000.  In  addition,  we  sent  a  large  volume  of  explosives  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  lubricating  greases  and  oils,  and  other  items  required  by  modern  air,  ground, 
and  naval  forces. 

With  the  help  of  the  munitions  and  other  materials  lend-leased  by  the  United 
States,  India  has  become  a  vast  military  base.  Indian  troops,  recruited  and 
trained  in  India,  have  seen  service  on  widely-scattered  fronts  in  this  war.  They 
helped  to  defend  Malaya,  and  many  were  captured  by  the  Japanese  in  the  fall  of 
Singapore.  They  fought  with  the  British  Eighth  Army  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
and  Libya  and  helped  to  drive  the  Nazis  out  of  north  Africa. 

At  present,  Indians,  equipped  in  part  with  lend-lease  weapons,  are  fighting  under 
Lord  Mountbatten  on  the  Arakan  front  in  Burma,  and  beside  the  British  on  the 
rugged  slopes  of  Italy.  The  greater  part  of  the  British  and  Indian  troops  in  India, 
however,  are  still  to  see  fighting  in  the  offensives  to  come. 

Industrial  materials  and  products. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  lend-lease  program  to  December  31,  1943,  we  shipped 
to  India  $250,000,000  of  industrial  materials  and  products,  and  $45,000,000  of 
agricultural  products. 

The  industrial  items  have  been  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Those  necessary  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  India  as  a  great  military  base,  and  (2)  those  required  by  India’s  expanding 
production  of  raw  materials  and  munitions  for  the  United  Nations. 

Of  primary  importance  have  been  the  transportation,  communications  and 
construction  equipment  shipped  to  India.  In  order  to  enable  the  Indian  railways 
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to  carry  the  heavy  additional  burdens  imposed  by  the  war,  we  have  provided 
locomotives  and  freight  cars.  Some  of  these  replaced  locomotives  and  cars  sent 
from  India  to  Egypt  and  the  Near  East  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  when  the 
Nazis  threatened  to  capture  Suez  and  break  through  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  have  furnished  40,000  trucks  to  supplement  the  railway  system  in  trans¬ 
porting  strategic  materials  and  military  supplies  over  the  vast  stretches  of  India. 
In  addition,  we  have  provided  cranes,  lighters,  and  stevedoring  equipment  to 
move  war  supplies  in  and  out  of  India’s  crowded  harbors. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  building  of  air  bases,  barracks,  and  military  roads,  we 
have  sent  items  which  India  could  not  furnish  or  were  in  short  supply  there. 
Among  these  have  been  construction  machinery,  cement-making  machinery,  and 
lumber. 

India  is  fast  becoming  a  great  United  Nations  arsenal  as  well  as  military  base. 
India  produces  small  arms  and  small  arms  ammunition,  bombs,  torpedoes, 
armored  cars,  ordnance  carriers,  machine  guns,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  other 
military  items.  We  have  provided  under  lend-lease  some  of  the  machine  tools  and 
raw  materials,  such  as  steel,  copper,  aluminum,  and  zinc,  which  have  helped  India 
to  expand  her  munitions  output.  Lend-lease  exports  of  machine  tools  to  India 
have  amounted  to  $10,000,000,  and  currently  India  is  buying  all  of  its  machine 
tools  in  this  country  for  cash. 

India’s  exports  of  raw  materials  have  been  increasingly  important  in  the  United 
Nations  war  effort.  India  is  now  our  sole  source  of  jute,  used  for  making  burlap 
bags.  She  is  one  of  the  principal  suppliers  of  mica,  which  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  radio  equipment  for  the  armed  forces.  Other  important  materials 
imported  from  India  are  manganese,  shellac,  talc,  beryl,  chromite,  and  tantalite. 
In  order  to  increase  the  production  of  these  items  we  have  furnished  under  lend- 
lease  a  variety  of  industrial  tools  as  well  as  mining  and  pumping  machinery. 

The  lend-lease  aid  we  have  sent  to  India  has  assisted,  and  will  assist,  the  United 
Nations  in  gaining  victories  over  the  Axis.  But  this  aid  has  not  flowed  in  one 
direction.  India,  too,  has  supplied  what  she  can  for  the  common  war  effort. 
We  have  received  substantial  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  India,  as  shown  in  another 
section. 

AUSTRALIA  AND~NEW  ZEALAND 

Lend-lease  exports  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  March  11,  1941,  to 
December  31,  1943,  amounted  to  $803,893,000.  Shipments  to  Australia  accounted 
for  about  four-fifths  of  the  total,  and  exports  to  New  Zealand  for  one-fifth.  As 
the  following  table  shows,  exports  to  these  areas  were  about  80  percent  greater  in 
1943  than  combined  shipments  in  1942  and  1941. 

Lend-lease  exports  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

458 
6,  998 
454 
341 

60,  593 
44, 128 
40,  311 
28,752 

1,  384 

57, 347 
122,  588 
13,  781 
103,  332 
2,517 

118,398 
173, 714 
54,  546 
132,  425 
3, 901 

Tanks  and  parts _ _ _ 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total  munitions _ _ _ _ _ 

8,  251 

3,  175 
3,  055 

175, 168 
91, 977 
6,  935 

299,  565 
198,  344 
17,  423 

482, 984 
293, 496 
27,  413 

Industrial  materials  and  products . 

14,  481 

274,  080 

516,  332 

803,  893 

Munitions  aid. 

The  lend-lease  supplies  sent  by  the  United  States  have  helped  equip  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  New  Zealand  forces  and  to  make  Australia  and  New  Zealand  major 
bases  for  operations  against  the  Japanese. 

The  bulk  of  our  shipments  to  these  areas  has  consisted  of  ordnance  and  am¬ 
munition,  aircraft  and  parts,  and  motor  vehicles  and  parts.  With  the  aid  of  this 
equipment,  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  have  assisted  our  forces  in  the 
offensives  in  the  southwest  Pacific,  which  began  in  the  summer  of  1942  and  have 
resulted  in  driving  the  Japanese  out  of  the  Solomons,  parts  of  New  Guinea  and 
New  Britain,  and  nearby  islands 
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War  production  aid  to  Australia. 

In  addition  to  finished  munitions,  we  have  made  available  to  Australia  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  industrial  materials  and  products. 

The  war  has  greatly  taxed  the  overland  transport  tion  facilities  of  Australia 
and  curtailed  coastwise  merchant  shipping.  To  ase  this  burden,  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  under  lend-lease  about  20,000  trucks  and  a  large  volume  of  petroleum 
products. 

We  have  also  furnished  machinery  and  tools  to  expand  Australia’s  war  indus¬ 
tries  as  well  as  raw  materials  for  the  fabrication  of  munitions  and  other  essential 
products.  Thus,  the  United  States  has  provided  such  items  as  special  steels,  not 
produced  in  Australia,  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  shells,  sulfur  for  explosives 
and  metal  production,  and  fabricated  aluminum  for  airplanes.  Substantial 
amounts  of  cotton  textiles  have  been  provided  for  the  manufacture  of  uniforms  for 
the  armed  forces  and  clothing  for  war  workers.  Some  clothing  made  with 
American  textiles  has  been  furnished  by  Australia  to  our  troops  under  reverse 
lend-lease. 

Agricultural  aid  to  Australia. 

Australia,  like  New  Zealand,  is  an  important  source  of  food  for  our  own  and 
other  United  Nations’  forces.  To  meet  the  additional  requirements  upon  her, 
Australia  has  been  in  need  of  agricultural  materials  and  equipment.  We  have, 
therefore,  sent  under  lend-lease  seed  and  fertilizer,  agricultural  implements, 
including  tractors  and  other  machinery,  tinplate  and  equipment  for  canning 
plants,  and  pulp  and  paper  for  making  cartons  and  wrapping  material.  With  the 
help  of  these  items,  Australia  has  been  able  to  provide  nearly  all  of  the  food 
required  by  our  armed  forces  stationed  there  and  in  nearby  islands.  In  addition 
Australia  has  maintained  its  exports  of  meat,  cereals,  and  other  agricultural 
products  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  lend-lease  aid  we  have  furnished,  by  enabling  Australia  to  increase  her 
output  of  food  and  munitions,  has  lessened  the  strain  on  our  own  production  and 
on  the  shipping  resources  available  to  the  United  Nations.  The  victories  of 
Allied  arms  have  been  immeasurably  helped  as  a  result. 

Agricultural  aid  to  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  and  like  Australia,  has 
provided  important  amounts  of  food  to  our  and  the  other  United  Nations’  forces. 
Currently,  New  Zealand  is  supplying  about  80  percent  of  the  food  required  by 
our  military  forces  stationed  there. 

To  assist  New  Zealand  in  expanding  her  agricultural  production,  we  have  sent 
under  lend-lease,  farm  machinery,  equipment  for  food-processing  plants,  tin  plate 
for  canning,  and  paper  and  other  items  for  containers  and  wrappers.  We  have 
also  provided  several  thousand  trucks  as  well  as  petroleum  products  for  powering 
and  lubricating  them.  The  trucks  have  been  used  to  move  military  and  essential 
civilian  supplies. 

As  shown  in  the  section  on  reverse  lend-lease  aid,  New  Zealand  has  given  us 
increasing  amounts  of  aid. 

REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

The  principal  benefit  which  the  United  States  is  receiving  from  its  lend-lease 
program  is  the  effective  use  in  the  common  war  effort  of  each  lend-lease  article — 
military,  agricultural,  and  industrial — which  has  been  made  available  to  our 
allies.  Lend-lease  is  an  effective  method  of  waging  war — of  saving  lives  and  time. 
Reverse  lend-lease,  the  goods  and  services  which  we  are  receiving  from  our  allies 
without  payment  by  us,  is  a  substantial  additional  benefit  which  the  United 
States  derives  from  its  lend-lease  program,  as  well  as  an  efficient  means  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  growing  needs  of  America’s  armed  forces  abroad  and  our  industrial  econ¬ 
omy  at  home.  Our  allies  supply  us  with  what  they  reasonably  can  under  reverse 
lend-lease.  Clearly,  if  they  could  supply  us  with  more  they  would  not  need  as 
much  under  lend-lease. 

Reverse  lend-lease  has  been  increasingly  extended  to  all  of  the  theaters  of  war 
in  which  our  allies  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  requirements  of  America’s 
armed  forces.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Colonial  Empire,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  India,  French  North  and  West  Africa,  the  Belgian  Congo,  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  and  other  areas,  American  military  and  naval  forces, 
Red  Cross,  and  merchant  marine  have  received  virtually  every  type  of  supply 
and  service  which  is  available  from  domestic  production. 

The  cataloging  of  the  supplies  and  services  which  have  been  transferred  under 
reverse  lend-lease  would  require  thousands  of  pages  and  list  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  items.  They  include  all  types  of  construction  facilities — airfields  and  air 
bases,  barracks,  hospitals,  warehouses  and  storage  depots,  ships  and  port  facili¬ 
ties;  foodstuffs  and  clothing  and  other  quartermaster  issues;  all  grades  of  petroleum 
products;  munitions  and  military  and  naval  stores;  land,  sea,  and  air  transporta¬ 
tion  of  personnel  and  freight;  telegraph  and  telephone  communications  and  postal 
facilities;  civilian  labor  and  miscellaneous  services.  In  addition  our  military 
and  naval  vessels  and  merchant  marine  fleet  receive  oil  bunkers,  ship  stores  and 
supplies  and  stevedoring  and  port  expenses  as  reverse  lend-lease  in  British  ports 
and  British  areas  throughout  the  world. 

Recently,  the  scope  of  reverse  lend-lease  has  been  expanded  to  include  raw 
materials,  commodities,  and  foodstuffs  purchased  by  United  States  Government 
agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  colonies  and  Southern  Rhodesia  for  export 
to  the  United  States.  Similar  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  to  supply  as  reverse  lend-lease  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  imported  into  the  United  States  from  French  North  and  West  Africa.  By 
the  terms  of  these  agreements,  the  United  States  is  now  receiving  without  pay¬ 
ment  such  vital  materials  as  rubber,  mica,  chrome,  benzol,  sisal,  and  tantalite,  and 
such  short-supply  foodstuffs  as  tea,  cocoa,  and  vegetable  oils.  The  shipping 
charges  for  the  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  from  British  Commonwealth  countries 
are  also  being  made  available  as  reverse  lend-lease. 

In  obtaining  information  with  respect  to  the  monetary  value  of  reverse  lend- 
lease,  a  number  of  problems  have  been  encountered.  Manpower  shortages  pre¬ 
vent  foreign  governments  from  maintaining  complete  and  detailed  records; 
reports  from  combat  areas  are  delayed  and  may  not  be  received  at  all;  differen¬ 
tials  in  price  levels  do  not  always  permit  an  adequate  translation  of  costs  in  terms 
of  foreign  currencies  into  dollars.  Despite  these  difficulties,  however,  several 
foreign  governments  have  made  available  statements  of  the  cost  to  them  of 
providing  reverse  lend-lea.se  assistance  and  our  armed  forces  have  prepared 
incomplete  reports  and  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  aid  which  they  have  received 
in  other  areas. 

The  value  of  reverse  lend-lease  thus  far  reported  is  about  $2,095,000,000. 

Since  July  1  of  last  year,  the  issuing  departments  of  the  British  Government 
have  been  providing  statements  in  considerable  detail,  although  still  incomplete, 
of  the  monetary  value  of  the  aid  which  they  are  supplying  to  American  forces. 
The  following  table,  showing  a  part  of  the  issues  of  equipment  by  the  Air  Ministry 
during  the  period  July  1-September  30,  1943,  indicates  the  method  of  reporting 
now  followed  in  the  British  Isles: 


Complete  aircraft _  $1,  144,  000 

Parachutes  and  dinghies _  592,  000 

Airplane  engines _  564,  000 

Electrical  and  wireless  equipment _  1,  380,  000 

Instruments  and  oxygen  apparatus _  564,  000 

Armament _  308,  000 

Bombs,  pyrotechnics,  and  ammunition _  1,  000,  000 

Airframe  and  engine  spares _  1,  448,  000 

Vehicles _  864,  000 

Ground  and  unit  equipment _  244,  000 


Except  for  shipping  services,  the  British  Government’s  statement  applies  only 
to  supplies  received  and  services  rendered  within  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  British  Government  is  extending  aid  to  American  forces  in  other  theaters 
of  war  in  north  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Kenya,  the 
Middle  East,  Iceland,  Fiji,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Full  and  complete  records  of 
the  value  of  aid  transferred  in  these  theaters  may  never  be  available,  particularly 
where  transfers  have  occurred  in  the  midst  of  combat.  Insofar  as  records  are 
available,  reports  are  now  being  prepared  by  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

The  Australian  Government  estimates  its  expenditures  for  reverse  lend-lease 
through  September  30,  1943,  at  $266,203,000  as  follows: 


Stores  and  provisions _  $63,  924,  000 

Technical  equipment _  6,  314,  000 

Motor  transport _  20,  923,  000 

Aircraft  stores  and  equipment _  24,  212,  000 

General  stores _  35,  878,  000 

Transportation  and  communication _  23,  427,  000 

Shipping _ _ _ _  12,661,000 

Works  and  buildings _  76,  903,  000 

Miscellaneous _  1,  961,  000 
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Australia  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  food-producing  nations.  In  addition 
to  large  supplies  of  foodstuffs  which  are  being  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  British  areas,  American  troops  have  received  more  than  500,000,000  pounds 
of  foodstuffs  from  Australia  as  reverse  lend-lease  through  the  end  of  1943.  The 
major  items  include: 


Beef _ pounds- . 

Pork _ do _ 

Lamb _ do _ 

Bread  and  cereals _ do _ 

Emergency  rations _ do _ 

Fruits  and  vegetables _ do _ 

Canned  foods _ do _ 

Butter _ do _ 

Sugar _ do _ 

Eggs.. _ dozen. _ 


75,  577,  000 
37,  788,  000 
12,  596,  000 
100,  831,  000 
28,  414,  000 
97,  442,  000 
91,  158,  000 
12,  429,  000 
28,  562,  000 
32,  060,  000 


Australia’s  effort  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  whole  range  of  supplies  and  services 
which  fall  under  reverse  lend-lease.  The  Dominion’s  Finance  Minister  has 
estimated  that  Australia’s  expenditures  for  reciprocal  aid  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  will  be  $325,000,000,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  internal 
war  budget.  The  monthly  rate  of  reverse  lend-lease  from  Australia  now  approxi¬ 
mates  $30,000,000  and  is  approaching  the  direct  lend-lease  aid  which  the  United 
States  currently  sends  to  the  Dominion. 

The  first  American  troops  landed  in  New  Zealand  in  June  1942.  A  month 
earlier,  the  New  Zealand  Government  undertook  its  first  expenditures  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  arrival  of  our  forces.  Through  September  30,  1943,  the  New  Zealand 
Government  estimates  that  it  has  expended  $76,377,000  for  the  supply,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  equipment  of  American  forces  throughout  the  south  Pacific  area. 
This  program  has  included  expenditures  of  $35,019,000  for  building  projects  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  surrounding  islands  and  for  the  construction  of  ships  for  the 
use  of  the  American  commander.  The  cost  of  foodstuffs  and  supplies  and  services 
other  than  building  projects,  has  been  $41,358,000. 

During  1944,  the  New  Zealand  Government  expects  to  spend  more  than 
$50,000,000  for  foodstuffs  alone,  as  the  strength  of  American  forces  in  the  Pacific 
area  rapidly  increases.  To  make  this  program  possible  the  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  is  diverting  large  shipments  of  foodstuffs  from  those  peacetime  markets  in 
which  they  are  ordinarily  sold  for  cash.  Today,  the  value  of  the  reverse  lend-lease 
which  we  receive  from  that  Island  of  1,400,000  people  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the 
value  of  the  direct  lend-lease  which  we  are  able  to  send. 

The  Government  of  India  has  not  yet  provided  a  statement  of  its  expenditures 
for  reverse  lend-lease,  but  incomplete  reports  supplied  by  the  United  States  Army 
estimate  aid  received  as  of  September  31,  1943,  at  $78,822,000  as  follows: 


Military  stores  and  equipment _ $7,  690,  000 

Transportation  and  communication _  4,  566,  000 

Petroleum  products _  24,  031,  000 

Construction,  rentals,  and  utilities _  36,  824,  000 

Subsistence _  5,  711,  000 


Total _  78,  822,  000 

Reverse  lend-lease  aid  thus  far  reported  as  received  from  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  amounts  to  $2,095,000,000.  Based  upon  expenditures  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1943,  the  annual  rate  of  reverse  lend-lease  from  British  Empire 
countries  is  approximately  $2,000,000,000  without  taking  into  account  transfers  in 
Colonial  theaters  of  war  or  the  shipments  of  raw  materials,  commodities,  and 
foodstuffs  to  the  United  States. 

Our  other  allies  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  contribute  on  the  same  scale. 
Some,  like  Russia  and  China,  have  required  all  of  the  production  of  their  factories 
and  fields  for  their  own  needs.  Others  have  seen  their  homelands  overrun  by 
the  enemy.  Still  others  are  too  far  from  the  fighting  fronts  effectively  to  supply 
American  forces.  But  each  is  contributing  from  its  resources  to  the  extent 
that  it  can.  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  pays  as  reverse  lend-lease  all 
of  the  expenses  of  American  forces  in  Surinam  and  Curasao,  the  only  portions 
of  the  empire  not  under  enemy  occupation.  In  the  Belgian  Congo,  American 
forces  are  receiving  barracks,  transportation,  and  supplies  and  services  as  reverse 
lend-lease.  The  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  has  provided  reverse 
lend-lease  unofficially  estimated  at  more  than  $30,000,000  to  our  troops  in  French 
North  and  West  Africa. 
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As  new  needs  arise  reverse  lend-lease  is  taking  new  forms  and  is  including 
new  areas.  Our  allies  are  faithfully  discharging  their  undertaking  “to  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  strengthening  thereof” 
and  to  “provide  such  articles,  services,  facilities  or  information  as  they  may  be 
in  a  position  to  supply.” 


LEND-LEASE  AID 
TO  AND  FROM  AUSTRALIA 


1942  1943 


^Exports  on  merchont  vessels  from  US  to  Australia.  Excludes  shipments  on  Army  transports,  cost  of 
shipping,  production  facilities  ond  other  services. 

**Official  estimote  of  total  cost  to  Austrolio  of  reverse  lend -lease  to  U  S. 
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LEND-LEASE  AID 
TO  AND  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND 


*  Exports  on  merchont  vessels  from  U.S.  to  New  Zeolond.  Excludes  shipments  on  Army  tronsporta,  cost  of 
shipping,  production  facilities  and  other  services. 

** Foodstuffs,  supplies  ond  services.  Excludes  construction  expenditures. 
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COMPARATIVE  WAR  EXPENDITURES 

The  world-wide  pattern  of  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations.  A  pool  of  resources  has  been  created 
into  which  contributions  are  placed  and  from  which  withdrawals  are  taken  as  the 
demands  of  the  many  fighting  fronts  dictate.  Each  of  the  United  Nations  is  con¬ 
tributing  from  its  resources  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers.  Their  contributions 
differ  in  kind,  but  they  do  not  differ  in  spirit — for  each  gives  all  that  it  has. 

The  war  contribution  of  some  of  our  Allies  has  of  necessity  taken  the  form  of 
direct  use  of  their  own  production  and  of  those  munitions  and  supplies  which  have 
been  made  available  to  them  by  their  less  hard-pressed  Allies.  Russia  and  China, 
fighting  to  throw  back  the  invader  from  their  own  territories,  have  found  a  mag¬ 
nificently  effective  use  for  all  of  the  guns  and  tanks  and  planes  that  they  could 
produce  or  that  their  Allies  could  send  to  them.  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  farther  removed  from  the  zones  of  actual  combat,  have  made 
their  contribution  by  turning  over  a  part  of  their  supplies  to  other  United  Nations, 
while  retaining  the  greater  part  of  their  production  for  the  use  of  their  own  armed 
forces. 

The  costs  of  mutual  aid — of  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease — are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  war  expenditures  even  of  those  nations  which  have  contributed  most 
heavily  to  their  Allies  in  the  form  of  supplies.  For  example,  14  percent  of  the 
war  expenditures  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  lend-lease.  These  expendi¬ 
tures  have  not  been  less  effective  in  promoting  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  bringing  nearer  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  enemy  than  has  the  86  percent  of 
our  war  production  which  has  been  used  by  our  own  armed  forces.  The  decision 
as  to  whether  one  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  use  directly  the  whole  of  its  own 
production  or  is  to  send  a  part  of  it  to  its  Allies  is  made  by  the  military  authorities 
in  the  light  of  the  over-all  strategic  conduct  of  the  war  and  without  regard  to  purely 
financial  considerations.  The  production  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada  is  allocated  among  the  United  Nations  by  the  Combined 
Boards  on  which  are  represented  the  military  and  economic  high  commands  of  the 
three  powers. 

The  over-all  costs  of  the  war  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars.  The  men  who  fell 
at  Stalingrad  and  Salerno,  in  Tunisia  and  at  Changsha,  the  ruins  of  Rotterdam, 
the  burning  home  of  a  Russian  peasant,  the  ransacking  and  looting  of  the  occupied 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia — these  are  claims  of  war  that  can  never  be  expressed 
in  monetary  terms.  But  to  the  extent  that  the  cost  of  war  can  be  measured  in 
financial  terms — and  apart  from  lives  lost  and  homes  destroyed — the  figures  make 
it  clear  that  each  of  the  United  Nations  is  contributing  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its 
ability  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers. 

Probably  the  best  financial  measurement  of  the  war  effort  of  a  nation  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  devoting  its  national  production  to  war.  As  long  as  each 
country  spends  roughly  the  same  portion  of  its  national  income  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis  Powers,  the  financial  burden  is  distributed  equally  among  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay.  Those  with  the  most  to  give,  give 
the  most,  but  they  do  not  contribute  more  in  proportion  to  their  capacity  than 
those  who  draw  upon  more  limited  resources. 

Our  principal  allies  have  been  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Axis  longer  than 
we  have.  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  Russia,  China,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  were  devoting  from  one-fourth  to  more  than  one-third 
of  their  national  production  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  In  1941  the  United 
States  spent  only  one-tenth  of  its  income  for  the  war.  Today  Russia  and  China 
and  the  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  are  contributing  approximately 
50  percent  of  their  national  production  to  the  war.  The  United  States  is  now 
reaching  a  peak  at  which  approximately  one-half  of  our  national  production  is 
devoted  to  all  war  purposes,  including  transfers  under  lend-lease.  Thus,  at  the 
present  time  the  financial  claims  of  war  against  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
are  approximately  equal. 

When  the  money  costs  of  the  war  fall  according  to  the  rule  of  equality  of  finan¬ 
cial  sacrifice,  no  nation  grows  wealthy  from  the  war  effort  'of  its  'allies  and  each 
nation  fulfills  its  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  fullest  extent  to  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  The  claims  of  war  against  each  are  the  same  in  terms  of  production 
and  finance. 
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WAR  EXPENDITURES 
IN  PERCENT  OF  NATIONAL  INCOME 

PERCENT  PERCENT 


DATA  ARE  BASED  IN  PART  ON  ESTIMATES  BY  F.E.A. 
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APPENDIX  B[ 

Lend-Lease  Fact  and  Fiction 

In  an  operation  as  vast  and  varied  as  the  lend-lease  program,  it  is  natural  and 
inevitable  that  misconceptions  should  arise.  Some  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
fictions  regarding  lend-lease  are  here  described,  followed  by  the  actual  facts  of 
each  case.  It  will  be  observed  that  though  some  of  the  rumors  are  without 
foundation,  many  possess  a  fragment  of  truth  which  has  become  distorted  until 
it  is  truth  no  longer. 
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Fiction. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  criticisms  directed  at  lend-lease  concerns  the  butter 
that  has  been  shipped  abroad.  As  the  ration  point  value  of  this  commodity 
climbed,  the  rumors  grew  more  extravagant,  finally  culminating  in  an  absurdity — 
that  so  great  were  the  quantities  of  butter  going  to  Russia  that  Soviet  soldiers 
were  using  it  to  grease  their  boots. 

Fact. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  by  now  fairly  well  known.  During  1943  just  3.8 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  output  of  butter  was  shipped  as  lend-lease, 
virtually  all  of  this  amount  going  to  the  Red  Army,  principally  for  wounded  soldiers. 
Much  of  this  butter  was  actually  used  by  military  surgeons  as  a  life-giving  in¬ 
jection  in  a  remarkable  new  technique  for  the  treatment  of  abdominal  wounds 
whereby  food  is  pumped  directly  into  the  intestines  of  the  wounded  man. 

Fiction. 

The  domestic  shortage  of  beef  has  given  rise  to  frequent  complaints  against 
lend-lease. 

Fact. 

Only  1.3  percent  of  our  total  supply  of  beef  and  veal  was  exported  under  lend- 
lease  during  1943,  and  0.3  percent  in  1942. 

Fiction. 

Rumors  have  been  recurrent  that  lend-lease  was  footing  the  bill  for  numerous 
unjustifiable  items  ranging  from  a  Washington  party  given  by  an  Allied  purchasing 
mission,  to  a  variety  of  frivolous  imports  including  powder  puffs,  nylon  stockings, 
and  Scotch  whisky. 

Fact. 

To  check  off  the  first  item,  all  procurement  through  lend-lease  is  made  by 
requisition  and  there  is  no  mechanism  by  which  anyone  can  requisition  a  dinner 
party. 

As  to  nylon  hose,  there  was  a  very  real  basis  for  the  report  that  thousands  of 
pairs  of  this  cherished  commodity  would  be  made  available  to  Australian  women 
under  lend-lease.  Such  a  report  did  actually  appear  in  the  Sydney  papers  on 
November  8  under  circumstances  which  could  have  only  been  considered  amusing 
if  they  had  not  caused  such  troublesome  repercussions.  To  state  it  briefly,  the 
story  of  the  lend-lease  hosiery  was  “planted”  by  political  opponents  of  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  Member  of  Parliament  who  was  up  for  re-election.  The  Member  of 
Parliament’s  statement  received  wide  and  eager  publicity,  and  on  the  following 
day  prompt  and  embarrassed  denial  in  Australia.  Unfortunately,  the  true  denial 
failed  to  follow  the  false  report  to  the  newspapers  of  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States. 

There  was  also  the  matter  of  the  traveling  cases,  Scotch  whisky,  candy,  and 
tobacco  which  were  supposedly  furnished  as  lend-lease  to  officers  on  board  a 
British  battleship.  The  ship  in  question  was  being  overhauled  in  an  American 
navy  yard.  The  officers  requisitioned  what  they  were  entitled  to  apply  for  in 
their  own  navy  yards,  but  were  not  granted  those  items  which  our  Navy  does 
not  customarily  issue  to  its  own  men.  Tobacco  and  chocolate,  which  were  granted, 
are  made  available  under  lend-lease  to  the  canteens  on  British  warships  in  the 
same  way  that  the  British  supply  similar  items  under  reverse  lend-lease  to  our 
canteens  in  England  for  sale  to  the  American  armed  forces. 

Fiction. 

Last  November  there  was  a  story  current  to  the  effect  that  lend-lease  was 
paying  freight  charges  to  the  Middle  East  on  a  variety  of  articles  which  could 
not  be  construed  as  contributing  to  the  war  effort.  These  included  beer  and 
spirits,  tobacco,  lipsticks,  women’s  dresses,  etc. 

Fact. 

All  of  the  items  listed  were  shipped  to  Middle  East  ports.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  comparatively  small  amounts  of  beer  and  tobacco  which  were 
part  of  a  consignment  of  military  goods  shipped  by  the  British  Government  to 
military  units  in  the  Middle  East  combat  area,  they  were  carried  as  commercial 
shipments,  not  as  lend-lease.  The  shipping  agents — Isthmian  Steamship  Co. 
and  American  Export  Lines — collected  transportation  charges,  on  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  shipments  from  the  consignors. 
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Fiction. 

Another  rumor  which  was  given  some  credence  was  that  lend-lease  was  selling 
gasoline  to  foreign  governments  ar  2  cents  a  gallon  and  that  our  Army  was  buying 
it  back  from  the  foreign  governments  at  42  cents  a  gallon. 

Fact. 

With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  gasoline  procured  with  lend-lease  funds  is  not 
sold  to  foreign  governments.  It  is  provided  to  our  allies  under  master  lend-lease 
agreements  which  defer  the  final  settlement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  lend-lease  aid  is  furnished.  Similarly,  gasoline  is  furnished  by  our  allies 
to  our  forces  fighting  abroad  under  reverse  lend-lease,  without  payment  by  us. 

Fiction. 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational  rumor  is  the  one  that  the  Russians  have  taken 
some  of  the  planes  we  sent  them  and  have  traded  them  to  the  Japanese  in  return 
for  rubber.  These  planes  were  then  allegedly  used  against  our  forces  in  the 
Pacific. 

Fact. 

Rumors  of  this  type,  frequently  emanating  from  Radio-Tokio,  have  been 
repeatedly  investigated  by  representatives  of  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies,  and  proved  to  be  without  foundation.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  truth 
in  this  particular  rumor. 

Fiction. 

Perhaps  the  most  harmful  in  the  whole  collection  of  rumors,  in  that  it  attempts 
to  create  distrust  of  our  ally  Great  Britain,  is  the  one  that  the  English  have  been 
removing  the  labels  from  lend-lease  articles,  substituting  their  own,  retransferring 
the  goods  to  other  countries,  and  taking  the  credit. 

Fact. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  origin  of  many  of  the  items  supplied  to  our 
allies  under  lend-lease.  Jeeps,  Airacobra  planes,  General  Sherman  tanks,  and 
tommy  guns  are  self-labeling  and  are  known  the  world  over  as  American  products. 
Other  lend-lease  items,  such  as  foodstuffs,  are  shipped  in  packages  with  the  maker’s 
name  and  location  stamped  clearly  on  the  container,  usually  with  the  American 
flag.  Standard  lend-lease  labels  are  also  affixed  to  all  goods  shipped  in  bags,  boxes, 
or  barrels. 

Investigation  of  the  rumor  that  American  foodstuffs  were  shipped  without  labels 
to  England  where  they  were  labeled  by  English  packers  and  transshipped  to 
Russia  shows  that  no  lend-lease  foods  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  transshipped  from 
England  to  Russia. 

Rumors  that  the  British  are  relabeling  our  goods  have  repeatedly  been  beamed 
to  the  United  States  by  Axis  radio  broadcasters.  Moreover  the  same  type  of 
charge  is  beamed  by  Axis  radio  to  Great  Britain,  except  that  in  this  case  it  is  said 
that  the  United  States  substitutes  American  labels  for  British  markings.  A 
typical  instance  is  the  Axis  broadcast  of  February  18,  1943,  which  said: 

“Bad  food  sold  in  French  North  Africa  in  packages  bearing  British  labels  has 
been  discovered  to  have  originated  in  the  United  States  of  America.  A  corre¬ 
spondent,  until  recently  in  Algiers,  says  good  care  is  being  taken  there  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  food  that  arrives  from  abroad  comes  from 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  unscrupulous  importers  in  many  cases  re¬ 
move  the  British  labels  and  replace  them  by  American  ones.  It  was  thought  that 
the  British  labels  were  then  thrown  away.  But  this  is  not  so.  It  is  invariably 
found  that  the  foodstuffs  that  had  caused  complaints  bear  British  labels.” 

Fiction. 

Another  story  designed  to  injure  Anglo-American  relations  is  that  alcohol  which 
we  have  lend-leased  to  Great  Britain  has  been  converted  to  whisky  and  sold  back 
to  us. 

Fact. 

All  of  the  alcohol  we  lend-leased  to  Britain  in  1943  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives,  parachute  cloth,  and  other  military  products.  No  whisky  has  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  May  1943. 

Fiction. 

It  was  recently  rumored  that  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  shipment  of  50,000  refrigerators  to  England  as  lend-lease. 
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Fact. 

In  this  story  not  the  fact  but  the  figure  is  distorted.  The  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  allocated  940  refrigerators  to  the  entire  British  Empire  for  each 
quarter  of  the  year  1944.  Quarterly  allocations  for  1943  were  568  units — -mostly 
for  British  colonies  and  dominions  having  tropical  climates — for  the  following 
uses: 

1.  Military,  governmental,  professional  institutions,  or  industrial  use  in  the 
storage  of  chemicals  and  photographic  materials  which  cannot  be  preserved  at 
normal  atmospheric  temperatures. 

2.  Research  and  testing  laboratories  developing  critical  materials  or  products 
to  be  used  directly  in  connection  with  the  war  program  for  the  storage  of  materials 
which  cannot  be  preserved  at  normal  atmospheric  temperatures. 

3.  Food  storage  in  hospitals  and  the  like,  where  it  is  established  that  commercial 
refrigeration  or  ice  refrigeration  equipment  is  necessary. 

Fiction. 

In  one  rumor,  syndicated  in  several  newspapers,  the  Russians  were  accused  of 
loading  our  ships  on  their  return  voyage,  with  foreign  language  newspapers. 
These  papers  were  said  to  have  as  their  common  editorial  theme  the  organization 
of  a  “Cominslav”  movement  in  the  United  States  and  were  billed  as  reciprocal 
lend-lease. 

Fact. 

No  such  deal  has  ever  been  consummated  on  reverse  lend-lease  with  the  Union 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  or  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Printed  matter 
from  practically  everywhere  finds  its  way  to  this  country,  of  course,  but  these 
periodicals  are  brought  in  on  a  purely  commercial  basis,  and  the  control  of  their 
importation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  postal  authorities  and  the  Office  of  Censorship. 

Fiction. 

A  story  which'has  recently  been  going  the  rounds  is  to  the  effect  that  40,000 
civilian  type  radios  have  been  made  available  to  the  people  of  England,  mostly 
under  lend-lease,  while  our  own  people  have  been  unable  to  buy  them. 

Fact. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  in  March  1941,  the  United  States 
exported  25,968  radio  receiving  sets  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend-lease, 
valued  at  $2,672,397. 

Most  of  these  were  military  type  radios  and  were  used  in  the  North  African 
and  Mediterranean  campaigns  and  in  the  allied  bombing  offensives  against 
Germany.  Those  which  were  not  for  direct  use  by  the  military  forces  were  needed 
to  insure  rapid  dissemination  of  warnings  and  special  instructions  in  connection 
with  air  raids. 

While  radios  have  been  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend-lease,  the 
United  States  has  received  radios  from  the  United  Kingdom  under  reverse  lend- 
lease.'  Specialized  British  radio  equipment  for  installation  in  the  planes  of  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Force  has  given  greater  safety  to  our  bomb  crews  and 
has  improved  the  effectiveness  of  the  American  bombing  missions. 

Fiction. 

A  story  containing  a  kernel  of  truth,  greatly,  magnified,  related  to  the  shipment 
of  diaper  cloth  to  north  Africa.  The  story  was  that  we  had  lend-leased  huge 
amounts  of  diaper  cloth  which  had  been  used  by  the  natives  for  everything  from 
diapers  for  infants  to  headdresses  for  chieftains.  Our  own  babies,  of  course, 
during  this  time,  were  allegedly  going  diaperless. 

Fact. 

When  the  American  and  British  armies  landed  in  north  Africa,  they  found  a 
country  stripped  by  the  Nazis  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  In  order  to 
gain  the  cooperation  of  the  local  population  in  our  military  operations,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  certain  civilian  goods,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
military  authorities,  such  goods  were  sent  to  north  Africa  under  lend-lease. 

Among  these  goods  was  a  consignment  of  diaper  cloth,  mostly  from  surplus 
Work  Projects  Administration  stocks.  The  cloth  was  shipped  for  distribution 
to  children  of  European  families  only.  No  diapers  were  sent  for  native  children, 
on  the  ground  that  diapers  were  not  previously  used  by  the  natives. 

The  diaper  cloth,  like  all  civilian  supplies  sent  to  north  .Africa  under  lend-lease. 
has  been  paid  for  by  the  French,  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 
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Chronological  lend-lease  summary 

1939 


Sept.  1 _  Poland  is  invaded  by  Germany. 

Sept.  3 _  Great  Britain  and  France  declare  war  on  Germany. 

Nov.  4 _  United  States  embargo  on  export  of  arms  to  belligerents  is 

repealed  by  Public  Res.  54,  but  shipments  are  limited  to 
cash-and-carry  terms. 

Dec.  6 _ Interdepartmental  Committee  for  the  Coordination  of  For¬ 

eign  and  Domestic  Military  Purchasing  is  set  up  by  the 
President— the  President’s  liaison  committee. 
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Chronological  lend-lease  summary — Continued 

1940 


April _  British  aircraft  purchases  (first  large-scale  foreign  orders) 

involve  foreign  capital  investment  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  in  United  States. 

May  10 _ The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg  are  invaded  by 

Hitler.  Churchill  succeeds  Chamberlain  as  British  Prime 
Minister. 

May  29 _ Advisory  commission  to  the  existing  Council  of  National 

Defense  is  created  by  the  President — first  of  the  United 
States  defense  agencies. 


May  29  to  June  4__  Rout  of  the  British  at  Dunkerque;  not  100  tanks  left  in 


England. 

June  14 _  German  troops  enter  Paris;  armistice  signed  with  Germany 

on  June  22,  and  with  Italy  on  June  25.  With  the  fall  of 
France,  Great  Britain  assumes  French  war  contractslin 
the  United  States. 

June  15 _  Pittman  Act  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy 

to  transfer  military  equipment,  for  cash,  to  American 
republics — forerunner  of  Lend-Lease  Act. 

June  22 _  U.  S.  Army  arranges  through  private  interests  to  sell  and 

ship  to  Great  Britain  large  quantities  of  surplus  military 
equipment. 

Sept.  2 _ The  destroyer  deal — first  noncash  transfer  along  policy  lines 

that  developed  into  lend-lease. 

Doc.  18- .  _  In  a  speech  containing  a  parable  about  lending  a  neighbor 

a  “garden  hose”  to  put  out  a  fire  in  his  house,  the  President 
gives  the  first  public  intimation  of  the  lend-lease  concept. 

British  Supply  Council  in  North  America  is  formed  to  co¬ 
ordinate  British  purchasing  in  the  United  States. 


1941 


Jan.  10 _  Lend-lease  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives — S.  275  and  H.  R.  1776. 

Jan.  15 _  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  commences  hearings  on 

lend-lease  bill. 

Jan.  27 _  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  begins  lend-lease 

hearings. 

Feb.  8 _  Administration’s  lend-lease  bill  passes  the  House  of  Repre¬ 

sentatives  261  to  165. 

Mar.  6 _  W.  Averell  Harriman  is  appointed  as  the  President’s  special 

representative  in  Great  Britain  to  facilitate  material  aid 
for  the  British  Empire — popularly  called  lend-lease 
expeditor. 

Mar.  8 _ Amended  lend-lease  bill  passes  the  Senate  60  to  31. 

Mar.  11 _ Lend-lease  act  passes  the  House  317  to  71,  and  is  signed  by 

the  President. 

Mar.  27 _ First  lend-lease  money— $7,000,000,000 — is  appropriated  to 

the  President  by  Congress. 

Apr.  1 _ First  lend-lease  requisitions  are  filed,  54  at  one  time  by  the 

Uinted  Kingdom,  the  first  requesting  evaporated  milk. 

Apr.  14 _  President’s  liaison  committee  is  dissolved. 

Apr.  29 _  China  Defense  Supplies,  Inc.,  becomes  official  procurement 

agency  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  handle  lend-lease 
material. 

May  2 _ Division  of  Defense  Aid  reports  is  organized  in  the  Executive 

Office  of  the  President  to  supervise  the  lend-lease  program. 

June  11 _ First  lend-lease  report  by  the  President  to  Congress. 

June  22 _  Germany  attacks  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

July  21 _  Division  of  Defense  Aid  Reports  is  made  responsible  for 

supervising  Soviet  aid  program. 

July  26 _  Executive  Director,  Division  of  Defense  Aid  Reports,  is 

delegated  limited  authority  to  allocate  lend-lease  funds. 

Sept.  10 _ Eden  white  paper — unilateral  policy  declaration  by  Great 

Britain  specifying  conditions  under  which  Britain  is  to 
use  U) 
trade. 
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Chronological  lend-lease  summary — Continued 

1941 

Sept.  11 _ Second  Report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations. 

Sept.  16 _  Appointment  of  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  as  Lend-Lease 

Administrator. 

Sept.  18 _  Lend-Lease  Administrator  receives  authority  from  the 

President  to  allocate,  amend,  alter,  or  revoke  lend-lease 
funds  up  to  $300,000,000. 

Oct.  1 _  First  Soviet  protocol  (aid  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics)  is  approved  by  the  President. 

Oct.  11 _  Lend-Lease  Administrator  receives  further  authority  to  al¬ 

locate  lend-lease  funds  and  to  transfer  between  categories. 

Oct.  28 _  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  is  established  by  Execu¬ 

tive  Order  No.  8926  (succeeding  Division  of  Defense  Aid 
Reports)  and  the  Administrator  receives  most  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  President  by  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Do _  Second  lend-lease  appropriation,  $5,985,000,000. 

Dec.  7 _ Japanese  attack  Pearl  Harbor. 

Dec.  8 _ United  States  declares  war  on  Japan. 

Dec.  11 _ Germany  and  Italy  declare  war  on  the  United  States;  and  the 

United  States  declares  war  on  Germany  and  Italy. 

Dec.  12 _ Third  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations. 

1942 

Jan.  1 _ United  Nations  declaration  signed  by  26  nations. 

Feb.  23 _  Lend-lease  master  agreement  is  signed  with  the  United  King¬ 

dom — first  statement  of  terms  and  conditions  governing 
lend-lease  aid. 

Mar.  5 _  Third  lend-lease  appropriation,  $5,425,000,000. 

Mar.  11 _ President  Roosevelt  submits  to  Congress  his  report  on  the 

first  year  of  lend-lease  operations. 

Apr.  30 _ Burma  Road  closed;  lend-lease  goods  destined  for  China 

burned  to  prevent  enemy  capture. 

June  11 _ Fifth  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations.' 

July  14  to  Aug.  12.  Lend-Lease  Administrator  visits  Great  Britain,  on  invitation 
of  British  Government,  to  survey  lend-lease  operations. 

Sept.  3 _  Reciprocal  lend-lease  agreements  are  signed  with  Australia, 

Fighting  France,  New  Zealand,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Sept.  11 _ Sixth  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations. 

Dec.  11 _ Seventh  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations. 

1943 

Jan.  25 _  Report  to  78th  Cong*  on  lend-lease  operations. 

Mar.  11 _ President  signs  the  act  extending  Lend-Lease  Act  for  1 

year,  after  affirmative  votes  of  407  to  6  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  82  to  0  in  the  Senate. 

Mar.  11 _ Eighth  quarterly  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations. 

May  25 _ Report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations. 

June  14 _ Fourth  lend-lease  appropriation,  $6,273,629,000. 

Aug.  25 _ Eleventh  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations. 

Sept.  25 _ Foreign  Economic  Administration  is  established  by  Executive 

Order  9380,  with  Leo  T.  Crowley  named  Administrator. 

Nov.  11 _ Twelfth  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations. 

Reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  the  British  {Commonwealth 
of  Nations. 

Nov.  11 _  White  paper  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Parliament 

on  British  reverse  lend-lease  figures  and  policy. 

1944 

Jan.  6 _ Thirteenth  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations. 
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APPENDIX  C 

Dollar  value  of  lend-lease  exports,  March  1941  through  December  1943 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Ordnance 

and 

ammuni¬ 

tion 

Aircraft 

and 

parts 

Tanks 

and 

other 

vehicles 

Water¬ 

craft 

Industrial 

items 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

commod¬ 

ities 

Total  ' 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 

910,  206 

895, 185 

782, 137 

167, 208 

1,695,194 

2, 144, 622 

6, 594,  552 

lies. . . . - . - 

683, 329 

806,  752 

807, 126 

105,  566 

1,164, 020 

777, 011 

4,  243, 804 

Egypt - - - 

321,  243 

276,  321 

458,  771 

17, 426 

246,488 

67,  915 

1,  388, 164 

India  and  Ceylon _ _ _ 

190, 866 

107,  695 

223,715 

22,  944 

246,  332 

45, 908 

837,  460 

Australia  ..  .  . . . 

French  Africa  and  other  French 

86,  738 

139,  760 

153,  408 

2, 694 

241,114 

23,810 

647,  524 

territory . 

60,  347 

15,  292 

143,  245 

7,  610 

67,  445 

58, 030 

347,  969 

Canada  _ _ 

78,  806 

163,310 

36, 854 

5, 232 

34,  558 

7,  618 

326,  378 

British  Africa _ _ _ _ 

54,  972 

108, 111 

48,  776 

2,682 

85,  677 

5, 186 

305,  404 

Iran  and  Iraq _ 

55,  360 

4,912 

67,  936 

2,750 

58,097 

9,  937 

198, 992 

New  Zealand _ 

31,604 

33,  583 

33, 104 

1,209 

51,  922 

3,  770 

155, 192 

American  republics _ 

20,  859 

51,  350 

36,  881 

617 

18,  205 

,  55 

127,  967 

22,  574 
15,  368 

63,  688 
41,693 

17,  209 
16,  362 

23,  553 
23,  679 

85 

127, 109 
117,742 

Other  British  territory _ 

16,  258 

4, 382 

Turkey _ 

Netherlands  Indies  and  other 

43,  670 

582 

43,  728 

1 

8,  326 

80 

96, 387 

Netherland  territory . 

7,  788 

17,  582 

2,598 

511 

4,399 

172 

33,  050 

Belgian  Congo _ _ 

6,  134 

718 

6,201 

241 

4,  907 

2 

18,  203 

3,  916 
36 

510 

99 

75 

6,  734 
298 

10, 334 
5,  256 

Miscellaneous _ 

296 

1,126 

353 

3,147 

Total . 

2,  489, 816 

2,  727,  340 

2, 879,  276 

353,  302 

3, 977, 138 

3, 154, 615 

15,  581, 487 

1  Exports  to  Canada  are  for  training  purposes,  further  fabrication  or  transshipment  to  lend-lease  countries, 
principally  United  Kingdom. 


APPENDIX  D 
Lend-Lease  Food  Shipments 

Lend-lease  food  shipments  are  continuing  to  go  almost  entirely  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Lend-lease  shipments  represent  a  vital  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  food  supply  of  the  British  Isles,  which  are  the  base  of  the  combined 
British-American  air  offensive  against  Germany  and  for  the  coming  invasion. 
Food  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  have  made  it  possible  to  maintain  the  rations 
of  the  Soviet  soldiers  who — -while  themselves  suffering  heavy  casualties — have 
exacted  a  toll  of  millions  of  German  dead,  wounded,  and  captured  as  they  smash 
the  armies  of  Hitler  back  toward  the  German  border. 

These  food  shipments  have  been  large  in  terms  of  tons — 5,744,000  in  1943 — 
vital  in  terms  of  the  extra  damage  to  our  enemies  by  our  allies  which  they  have 
made  possible,  and  relatively  small  in  terms  of  United  States  supply. 

In  1943  we  shipped  under  lend-lease  a  little  over  1  percent  of  our  total  beef  and 
veal  supply,  about  11  percent  of  our  lamb  and  mutton,  and  not  quite  15 J4  percent 
of  our  pork.  This  amounted  to  three-tenths  of  an  ounce  per  week  of  beef  and 
veal  from  each  United  States  civilian,  the  same  amount  of  lamb  and  mutton  and 
5  ounces  of  pork.  In  January  1944  shipments  of  beef,  veal,  lanb,  and  mutton 
took  a  larger  proportion  of  the  supply  than  the  average  monthly  shipments  in 
1943,  while  shipments  of  pork  were  less  than  in  1943. 

To  make  all  the  milk  products  shipped  under  lend-lease  in  1943,  including  dry 
whole  and  skim  milk,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  it  took 
less  than  4  percent  of  our  total  fluid  milk  production.  January  1944  shipments 
were  at  a  rate  slightly  below  that  of  1943.  Among  the  milk  products,  we  sent  in 
1943  over  40  percent  of  our  dried  skim  milk  and  less  than  4  percent  of  our  butter. 
Lend-lease  butter  shipments  amounted  to  two-tenths  of  an  ounce  per  week  per 
civilian.  Both  butter  and  dried  skim  milk  shipments  were  at  a  lower  rate  in 
January  1944  than  ^1943. 

We  shipped  16  percent  of  our  edible  fats  and  oils,  including  lard,  oleomargarine, 
rendered  pork  fat,  and  various  vegetable  oils,  but  excluding  butter.  January  1944 
shipments  took  a  slightly  lower  percentage  of  our  supply  of  these  fats  and  oils 
than  the  average  monthly  shipments  in  1943. 
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Not  quite  1234  percent  of  our  record  1943  egg  production  was  used  to  supply 
the  dried  eggs  that  were  shipped  in  1943  under  lend-lease.  Eggs  are  shipped 
under  lend-lease  only  in  dried  form. 

The  1943  lend-lease  shipments  of  canned  vegetables  used  1  y2  percent  of  our 
canned  vegetable  supply  and  not  quite  7  percent  of  our  canned  fruit  and  fruit- 
juice  supply.  This  amounted  to  three-tenths  of  an  ounce  per  week  of  canned 
vegetables  from  each  United  States  civilian  and  eight-tenths  of  an  ounce  of  canned 
fruits  and  fruit  juices.  In  January  1944  we  sent  out  a  little  over  3%  percent  of 
our  canned  fruit  and  fruit-juice  supply  and  2  percent  of  our  canned  vegetables. 

We  shipped  over  20  percent  of  our  dried  fruits,  11  percent  of  our  dried  beans, 
and  not  quite  10  percent  of  our  dried  peas  in  1943. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relationship  of  lend-lease  food  shipments  to 
United  States  supply  and  the  amounts  involved  for  each  United  States  civilian: 


Lend-lease  food  shipments  in  relation  to  supply  and  to  United  States  civilian 

population 


* 

Exports  in  percent 
of  supply 

Exports,  ounces  per 
week  per  United 
States  civilian 

Year 

1943 

January 
1944  i 

Year 

1943 

January 

1944 

All  meats  (dressed-weight  basis) _ _ _ 

9.5 

7.  7 

5.6 

4.9 

Beef  and  veal _ _ _ 

1.3 

1.9 

.3 

.5 

Lamb  and  mutton _ _ 

11.  1 

22.3 

.3 

.6 

Pork  .  .  _  _ _ _ 

15.4 

10.9 

5.0 

3.8 

All  milk  products  (fluid  milk  equivalent) .. .  .  . . 

3.8 

3.6 

11.3 

10.7 

Dry  whole  milk . . . . . 

13.7 

11.6 

.04 

.04 

Dry  skim  milk _  . ..  _ _ _ 

41.9 

17.0 

.6 

.2 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk _ _ 

12.8 

6.2 

1.3 

.6 

Butter _ _ _ _ 

3.8 

1.6 

.2 

.  1 

Cheese _ _ _ 

14.3 

26.2 

.4 

.7 

Eggs,  dried  (shell  egg  equivalent) _ 

12.4 

14.2 

2.4 

2.8 

Edible  fats  and  oils  (fat  content) _ _  _ 

16.3 

11.9 

2.7 

2. 1 

Canned  fish _ _ _ _ _ 

26.8 

5.6 

.6 

.1 

Fruits: 

Canned  fruits  and  juices _ 

6.9 

3.6 

.8 

.4 

Dried  fruits. _ _ 

20.3 

14.6 

.7 

.5 

Vegetables: 

Canned  vegetables _ _ _ 

1.5 

2.0 

.3 

.3 

Dried  beans _ _ _ _ _ _ 

11.4 

13.9 

.8 

1.0 

Dried  peas _ _  _ ......  _ 

9.9 

24.0 

.3 

.7 

Corn  and  corn  products  (grain  equivalent) _ 

1.2 

.  1 

.9 

.7 

Wheat  and  wheat  products  (grain  equivalent) _ _ 

1.0 

1.8 

3.1 

4.4 

1  Assumes  the  supply  for  January  1944  as  one-twelfth  the  total  estimated  supply  for  the  entire  year. 


APPENDIX  E 

Statement  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration  Functions 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  was  established  by  Executive  Order 
No.  9380  issued  on  September  25,  1943. 

It  is  a  consolidation  of  several  war  agencies.  The  functions  of  these  war 
agencies  were  all  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  operations. 

The  constituent  agencies  were  (1)  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration, 
(2)  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare,  including  Government  corporations  operating 
under  its  jurisdiction  such  as  United  States  Commercial  Company,  Rubber 
Development  Corporation,  Petroleum  Reserve  Corporation,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  (3)  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Operations,  and  (4)  that  part  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coordination  of  the 
State  Department  which  dealt  with  foreign  economic  operations.  The  functions 
of  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with 
respect  to  the  procurement  and  development  of  food,  agricultural  machinery,  and 
other  food  facilities  in  foreign  countries  were  transferred  to  and  consolidated  in 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  by  Executive  Order  No.  9385  dated  October 
6,  1943.  In  addition  most  of  the  foreign  procurement  activities  formerly  per¬ 
formed  by  Metals  Reserve  Company,  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  and  Defense 
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Plant  Corporation  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Executive  Order  No.  9361  dated  July  15,  1943.  • 

In  general,  the  functions  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  are  those  of 
its  constituent  agencies.  These  functions  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

1.  The  administration  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  including  making  arrangements 
for  the  procurement,  purchase  and  transmission  of  supplies,  services  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  countries  eligible  for  lend-lease  aid  and  making  arrangements  for  the 
receipt  by  the  United  States  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  such  countries. 

2.  Control  for  war  purposes  of  the  export  of  commodities  from  the  United 
States  through  export  licensing. 

3.  The  procurement  from  abroad  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  food 
essential  to  the  war  effort. 

4.  The  preclusive  purchasing  abroad  of  strategic  commodities  which  are  of 
importance  to  the  enemy  for  military  or  civilian  needs  and  which  might  otherwise 
fall  into  their  hands. 

5.  Assembly  and  analysis  of  information  relating  to  the  industrial  economy  of, 
and  general  economic  conditions  within,  enemy  and  neutral  countries  for  purposes 
of  economic  warfare,  such  as  black  lists,  blockade  measures,  and  preclusive  buying. 
Such  information  is  also  made  available  to  the  military  for  use  in  choosing  bomb¬ 
ing  objectives  and  in  other  strategic  planning. 

These  functions  are  in  the  main  those  formerly  performed  by  the  Office  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare.  Some  of  the  functions 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations 
relating  to  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  in  liberated  areas  wall,  of  course,  be 
carried  on  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
But  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  wrill  assist  the  military  authorities,  the 
foreign  government  in  control  or  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  in  the  procurement  of  essential  civilian  goods  in  any  liberated 
area  if  and  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coordination,  the  fourth  of  the  constituent 
agencies  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  was  primarily  designed  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  all  governmental  agencies  operating  in  the  foreign 
economic  field  so  as  to  avoid  inconsistent  policies,  jurisdictional  conflicts  and  the 
duplication  of  effort.  '  With  the  consolidation  of  the  several  agencies  into  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the  necessities  for  this  office  no  longer  remained, 
although  close  cooperation  between  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and 
the  State  Department  will  necessarily  be  maintained  so  that  Foreign  Economic 
Administration’s  operations  will  conform  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 


APPENDIX  F 

Lend-Lease  and  Beef  and  Veal 

1.  We  are  lend-leasing  approximately  the  same  amount  of  beef  and  veal  to  all 
countries  as  we  are  receiving  under  reverse  lend-lease  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

2.  During  the  last  3  years,  the  United  States  has  produced  more  beef  and  veal 
than  in  any  other  3  years  in  our  history.  The  average  during  these  3  years  was 
almost  9,500,000,000  pounds  annually.  Our  biggest  previous  production  year  was 
in  1918  when  we  produced  8,500,000,000  pounds. 

3.  We  shipped  abroad  approximately  12  percent  of  our  beef  in  1918  to  our 
allies  as  compared  with  about  1.3  percent  in  1943.  In  1918  approximately 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of  beef  were  shipped  abroad,  whereas  in  1943  we  lend- 
leased  only  124,100,000  pounds. 

4.  The  program  for  1944  beef  distribution  includes  more  than  24  percent  for 
our  armed  forces,  73  percent  for  our  own  civilian  population,  and  about  2  percent 
for  reserves,  exports  to  our  own  Territories  and  possessions,  etc.  Only  about 
1  percent  of  our  1944  beef  production  is  scheduled  to  be  lend-leased  to  all  coun¬ 
tries — approximately  the  same  amount  as  our  armed  forces  are  receiving  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  reverse  lend-lease. 
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APPENDIX  G 

Joint  Statement  on  Negotiations  Between  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  To  Formulate  Principles  for  Reexport  of  Lend-Lease  and 

Mutual-Aid  Goods 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and  Foreign  Economic  Administrator  Leo  T. 
Crowley  today  issued  the  following  joint  statement: 

“Our  attention  has  been  called  to  recent  newspaper  reports  to  the  effect  that 
the  British  white  paper  of  September  10,  1941,  was  being  scrapped  to  give  British 
exporters  freedom  in  the  commercial  export  of  articles  and  materials  received 
under  lend-lease,  or  similar  goods.  These  reports  are  entirely  untrue. 

“The  white  paper  was  a  unilateral  declaration  of  policy  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  that  it  would  not  permit  the  reexport  of  lend-lease  goods  or  similar  goods 
in  short  supply  in  the  United  States  except  under  certain  specified  circumstances 
where  war  supply  considerations  made  it  necessary.  That  policy  has  been 
successfully  administered  for  more  than  2  years  and  valuable  experience  has  been 
gained  in  its  administration. 

“With  the  expansion  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  Britain  to  the  United  States 
to  include  raw  materials,  discussions  have  been  undertaken  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  British  and  American  Governments  looking  toward  the  formulation  of 
an  agreed  set  of  principles  on  a  bilateral  basis  governing  the  reexport  of  lend-lease 
and  mutual-aid  goods  and  similar  goods.  The  discussions  have  proceeded  on  the 
lines  of  the  same  basic  policy  followed  under  the  original  white  paper.  It  has  also 
been  attempted  to  work  out  improved  administrative  procedures  for  the  effectua¬ 
tion  of  these  policies,  based  on  the  experience  acquired  in  this  field  in  the  last  2 
years. 

“Discussions  with  the  British  representatives  have  not  yet  been  concluded 
and  may  continue  for  some  time.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  Congress  will  be  consulted.  Whatever  arrangement  is 
finally  adopted  will  protect  the  interests  of  American  industry  and  trade  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  war  and  will  be  made  public  as 
soon  as  an  agreement  is  reached.” 

March  18,  1944. 


APPENDIX  H 

Explanation  of  Lend-Lease  Aid 
(goods  transferred  and  services  rendered) 

Goods  transferred. 

Goods  transferred  consist  of  (a)  finished  munitions  such  as  planes,  tanks,  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  ships;  ( b )  war  production  materials  such  as  steel  and  machine 
tools  and  items  such  as  petroleum  products  to  fuel  Allied  planes  and  for  other 
vital  war  purposes;  and  (c)  agricultural  commodities,  including  principally  food¬ 
stuffs. 

The  goods  are  usually  transferred  to  the  recipient  lend-lease  country  before  they 
leave  the  United  States. 

Services  rendered. 

Services  rendered  include  principally  (a)  the  repair  and  servicing  in  this  country 
of  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships  of  the  United  Nations;  ( b )  the  provision  of 
transportation  services  necessary  to  carry  lend-lease  goos  to  their  destinations; 
(c)  new  factory  and  shipyard  facilities  built  in  this  country  with  lend-lease  funds 
for  the  production  of  lend-lease  goods;  and  ( d )  miscellaneous  services  such  as  the 
training  in  this  country  of  pilots  and  other  personnel  for  United  Nations  air 
forces  and  certain  supply  services  performed  in  the  base  areas  abroad. 

Total  lend-lease  aid. 

Total  lend-lease  aid,  i.  e.,  the  total  of  goods  transferred  and  services  rendered, 
is  the  best  measure  of  the  over-all  amount  of  lend-lease  aid  furnished  to  our 
allies.  As  of  December  31,  1943,  total  aid  amounted  to  approximately 
$20,000,000,000,  the  composition  of  which  was  as  follows: 
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Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

$10, 756, 459, 000 

4, 145, 927,  000 
2, 534, 056, 000 
17,  436,  442, 000 
2, 549, 693, 000 

19, 986, 135, 000 

53.8 

20.7 

12.7 
87.2 

12.8 

100.0 

The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  value  of  goods  consigned  to  United 
States  commanding  generals  for  subsequent  transfer  in  the  field  to  lend-lease 
countries.  The  total  value  of  such  consignments  to  November  30,  1943,  was 
$509,892,000. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  allocate  certain  items  of  services  by  country.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  global  nature  of  the  war,  the  name  of  the  government  to  which 
goods  are  transferred  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  battle  front  on  which  the 
goods  will  be  used;  for  example,  guns  transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom  may 
have  been  used  by  New  Zealand  troops  fighting  in  north  Africa.  Hence,  in  con¬ 
sidering  aid  by  countries,  the  export  figures  give  a  better  picture  of  the  part  played 
by  lend-lease  in  the  various  fronts  of  the  war  than  do  the  figures  on  transfers. 


APPENDIX  I 

Alarm  Clocks  for  Australia 

1.  The  American  alarm  clock  production  quota  for  1944  has  been  set  by  the 
War  Production  Board  at  about  5,000,000. 

2.  About  75  percent,  or  approximately  3,750,000  alarm  clocks,  have  been 
allocated  for  the  use  of  United  States  civilians  in  1944.  The  balance  has  been 
allocated  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  for  export  to  our  fighting  allies  and  other 
countries. 

3.  Representatives  of  General  MacArthur’s  staff  and  the  Australian  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  mission  approved  a  minimum  requirement  of  100,000 
alarm  clocks  for  Australia.  This  requirement  was  cut  by  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  and  War  Production  Board  to  70,500.  Of  the  70,500  alarm 
clocks  allocated  to  Australia,  18,000  have  already  been  shipped.  It  is  expected 
that  the  entire  shipment  will  be  completed  by  spring. 

4.  Australia  has  no  alarm  clock  industry.  Before  the  war,  there  was  little 
demand  for  alarm  clocks  since  the  country  was  largely  agrarian.  The  war  necessi¬ 
tated  industrialization  which  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  large  numbers  of  the 
population  to  the  cities  for  employment  in  factories  where  rotating  shifts,  long'and 
irregular  hours,  and  Home  Guard  duties  have  made  alarm  clocks  a  necessity. 

5.  The  distribution  of  the  clocks  is  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Supply  and 
Shipping  and  an  essentiality  certificate  is  issued  before  a  clock  can  be  purchased. 


APPENDIX  J 

At  the  request  of  Congressman  Gordon,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
furnished  the  following  statement  on  lend-lease  aid  to  Poland. 

LEND-LEASE  AID  TO  POLAND 

Poland  was  the  first  country  to  declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  Nazi 
Germany.  After  the  German  occupation,  the  Polish  Government  established 
itself  in  exile  and  dedicated  the  country’s  remaining  resources  and  its  manpower  to 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

On  August  28,  1941,  the  President  declared  Poland  “vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States”  and  therefore  eligible  for  lend-lease  aid.  Lend-lease  aid  to 
Poland  has  taken  many  forms.  The  bulk  of  our  shipments  have  consisted  of 
clothing  and  foodstuffs  to  relieve,  in  a  small  measure,  the  sufferings  of  the  Poles 
inside  Nazi  Europe.  Pending  the  liberation  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  under 
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lend-lease,  has  joined  with  the  other  United  Nations  in  providing  food  packages 
and  clothing  to  Polish  prisoners.  We  supply  each  of  the  56,000  Polish  prisoners- 
of-war  held  in  Axis  prison  camps  with  an  11-pound  food  package  a  month.  Each 
prisoner  also  receives  a  suit  of  clothing  annually.  Until  this  program  was  under¬ 
taken  the  Nazis,  distributing  similar  packages  sent  to  the  American  and  British 
coprisoners  from  their  homelands,  made  an  elaborate  ceremony  of  the  distribution 
in  front  of  the  Poles  and  told  them  that  their  allies  were  unwilling  to  contribute  to 
their  well-being  and  relief.  The  lend-lease  program,  administered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  International  Red  Cross,  has  now  put  a  stop  to  that  abhorrent  piece  of 
propaganda  and  exploitation. 

In  addition  to  clothing  and  foodstuffs,  Poland  has  received  under  lend-lease 
supplies  of  ordnance,  ammunition,  tanks,  military  vehicles,  aircraft  and  parts, 
motor  transport  and  parts,  and  other  military  equipment  for  the  Polish  armed 
forces  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Middle  East.  The  weapons  of  liberation  in 
the  hands  of  free  Poles  have  contributed  to  Allied  victories  in  north  Africa,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  bombing  offensive  against  Hitler’s  Europe. 

Polish  squadrons  fly  with  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  and  the  Royal 
Air  Force  in  missions  over  Europe.  3’here  are  now  more  than  10,000  Polish  air¬ 
men  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  bombers  have  participated  in  over  600t  raids 
on  the  continent  and  against  enemy  shipping. 

Under  lend-lease,  repairs,  and  services  to  Polish  naval  and  merchant  vessels, 
which  include  degaussing,  installation  of  guns,  fittings,  radio  equipment,  arma¬ 
ment,  and  other  reconditioning  have  enabled  the  unbeaten  Polish  Navy  to  aid  in 
protecting  the  convoy  route  to  Murmansk  and  to  operate  in  the  English  Channel. 
They  have  played  their  full  part  in  the  war  at  sea.  The  Polish  Navy  has  sunk 
35  enemy  surface  vessels  and  10  U-boats,  as  they  carry  on  an  unceasing  vigil  with 
the  fleets  of  the  other  United  Nations. 

Five  coastwise  cargo  vessels  have  been  allocated  to  Poland  under  lend-lease 
charter;  four  of  these  vessels  have  already  been  delivered  and  the  fifth  is  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  the  near  future. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  between  the  Polish  Government  in  exile,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  whereby  Polish  refugees 
in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  be  supplied  with  clothing  and  food¬ 
stuffs.  These  refugees,  who  escaped  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  Nazi-occupied 
Poland,  are  the  families  and  relatives  whose  menfolk  are  now  in  the  Polish  armed 
forces  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Allies.  The  Soviet  Government  has  indicated 
its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  delivery  of  these  supplies  to  the  Poles. 

While  Polish  forces,  joined  with  the  armies  of  the  United  Nations,  are  poised 
for  the  final  assault  upon  Hitler’s  fortress,  the  millions  of  the  undefeated  peoples 
in  Nazi  Europe  wage  continuous  guerrilla  warfare  against  their  oppressors. 
Polish  guerrillas  in  a  single  month  in  1943  wrecked  100  locomotives,  derailed  17 
trains,  destroyed  340  military  vehicles,  and  killed  more  than  500  Germans  in¬ 
cluding  Wilhelm  Krueger,  the  Polish  Heydrich.  The  United  States  has  under¬ 
taken  under  lend-lease  to  supply  Poland  with  substantial  amounts  of  radio  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  equipment  and  parts  for  the  operations  of  the  Polish  under¬ 
ground. 


APPENDIX  K 

Newspaper  Editorial  Comment  on  the  Extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
[Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  2,  1944] 

Fourteen  Mighty  Cents 

For  Americans  facing  simultaneous  declarations  of  war  against  them  by  such 
well-prepared  enemies  as  Japan  and  Germany,  allies  were  as  necessary  as  arma¬ 
ments  and  trained  fighters.  Even  now  that  the  United  States  has  built  its  war 
machine  up  to  unprecedented  proportions  and  efficiency,  it  cannot  without  allies 
assure  itself  of  the  decisive  victory  which  is  required  if  a  durable  peace  is  to  be 
achieved. 

The  Russians  have  acknowledged  that  the  war  against  Hitler  cannot  be  won 
without  American  supplies.  The  British  have  likewise  evaluated  the  American 
contribution.  However,  American  experience  in  the  war  has  shown  that  without 
the  achievements  of  the  Russian  Armies,  the  British  Navy,  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  and  British  and  Commonwealth  land  fighters,  the  United  States  would 
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hardly  have  been  able  to  marshal  its  forces  in  time  to  preserve  a  world  in  which  a 
freedom-loving  nation  could  be  safe. 

Lend-lease  figures  cited  by  Leo  T.  Crowley  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  show  that  Americans  have  obtained  the  priceless  services  of  their  allies, 
and  the  precious  time  in  which  to  develop  American  power  potentials,  for  14  cents 
of  the  war  dollar.  That  is  the  portion  of  American  war  expenditures  going  into 
lend  lease — 14  percent. 

Whatever  value  lend-lease  may  have  for  America’s  allies,  it  has  been  as  big  a 
bargain  for  Americans,  British  civilians  bombed  by  the  Nazis,  Russian  soldiers 
offering  themselves  by  the  millions — just  these  two  items  among  many  help  to 
explain  what  has  been  added  to  that  14  percent  to  make  it  pay  the  dividends 
America  is  now  reaping. 

True,  the  United  States  is  still  investing  86  cents  out  of  every  war  dollar  in 
enterprises  that  must  be  underwritten  by  the  lives  of  its  own  men.  But  the  14 
cents  is  saving  American  lives  in  numbers  favorably  disproportionate  to  the  cost 
of  the  insurance.  A  vote  in  Congress  to  extend  the  Lend-Lease  Act  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 


[Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  March  4,  1944] 

Mutual  Aid 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  is  doubtless  in  for  a  searching  review  by  Congress  before 
its  renewal  for  another  year.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  Hearings  are  now  under 
way  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  a  variety  of  complaints 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  act  will  certainly  be  presented.  But  these 
should  not  obscure  the  transcendent  fact  that  lend-lease  is  now  the  corner  stone 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  war  policy.  Its  extension  is  the  surest  weapon  for 
attainment  of  the  victory  which  it  has  already  brought  into  view.  As  Leo 
Crowley,  Foreign  Economic  Administrator,  put  it  in  his  testimony  on  Wednes¬ 
day — -“Not  to  extend  the  Lend-Lease  Act  would  be  to  call  off  part  of  the  war — 
and  an  essential  part — just  at  the  moment  when  we  are  poised  for  our  greatest 
offensive.” 

Lend-lease  is  merely  the  name  given  to  America’s  economic  contribution  to  a 
great  Allied  system  of  mutual  aid.  The  other  United  Nations  have  made  their 
contributions  in  full  measure — either  through  reverse  lend-lease  in  the  form  of 
supplies  and  services  for  our  armed  forces  abroad  or  through  the  effective  use 
against  the  enemy  of  the  supplies  we  provided.  There  is  no  adequate  way  to 
tote  up  and  compare  the  contributions  of  one  nation  against  another.  Least 
adequately  of  all  can  this  be  done  in  dollar  terms.  The  principle  which  underlies 
the  system  of  mutual  aid  is  simply  that  each  of  the  allies  shall  chip  into  the  com¬ 
mon  pool  as  fully  as  possible  in  proportion  to  its  resources. 

Mr.  Crowley  presented  an  illuminating  comparison  on  this  score.  “Total 
United  States  war  expenditures,  including  those  for  lend-lease,”  he  said,  “have 
increased  from  approximately  one-third  last  year  to  one-half  this  year  of  our 
national  income.  Both  last  year  and  this  year  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example, 
spent  more  than  one  half  of  her  national  income  for  the  war.”  But  as  Mr. 
Crowley  went  on  to  point  out,  percentage  figures  of  this  kind  quite  fail  to  tell 
the  story  of  what  the  several  members  of  the  coalition  have  given  to  the  common 
cause  in  human  lives,  in  wasted  cities,  and  in  suffering  and  effort.  This  is  the 
consideration  which  should  be  dominant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  probe  into  the 
lend-lease  record  to  see  if  America  has  given  too  much.  We  should  do  better 
to  ask  if  America  is  giving  enough,  if  she  is  giving  all  that  she  can. 


[New  York  Times,  March  3,  1944] 

LEND-LEASE  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

Under  existing  law  lend-lease  expires  on  June  30.  Yesterday  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Stettinius  appeared  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  urge 
its  continuance  for  another  year.  Obviously  this  must  and  will  be  done.  Lend- 
lease  is  the  kingpin  of  our  whole  war  effort.  Without  it  the  offensives  of  the 
United  Nations  in  every  part  of  the  world  would  go  to  pieces.  Mr.  Stettinius 
did  not  overstate  the  case  when  he  told  the  committee  that  an  extension  of  this 
act  is  indispensable  to  victory.  “The  war,”  he  said,  “is  not  over — not  even 
gfl930— 44 - 17 
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almost  over.  Lend-lease  is  a  powerful  weapon  which  we  must  maintain  and 
strengthen.  The  great  battles  of  western  Europe  and  of  Asia  have  still  to  be 
fought.” 

Lend-lease,  in  another  week,  will  be  3  years  old.  Its  adoption  was  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  life  of  the  American  people.  Still  at  peace,  we  wrote  this 
law  upon  our  statute  books  because  we  were  even  then  aware — long  before  the 
Japanese  attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor — that  our  fate  as  a  nation  was  linked 
indissolubly  with  the  fate  of  other  democracies  which  had  taken  up  arms  in  self- 
defense;  that  there  was  no  safety  for  us  in  isolation;  that  only  through  some 
method  of  collective  security — and  lend-lease  is  collective  security — could  the 
peace-loving  nations  survive  in  a  world  in  which  aggression  had  run  wild. 

It  was  many  months  before  the  stream  of  goods  exported  under  lend-lease  to 
the  nations  which  were  even  then  our  allies,  in  everything  but  name,  amounted 
to  more  than  a  trickle.  But  from  the  day  of  its  enactment  lend-lease  began  to 
play  a  part  on  the  great  stage  of  world  affairs.  It  brought  fresh  courage  to  the 
nations  fighting  for  their  freedom.  It  laid  the  groundwork  for  what  became  the 
grand  alliance  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  now  the  chief  inter-Allied  instrument 
of  victory. 


[Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  March  3,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Comes  Up  For  A  Second  Renewal 

The  Lend-Lease  Act,  as  renewed  on  an  annual  basis  last  March,  will  expire 
with  the  present  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  opened  hearings  on  a  bill  to  extend  the  legislation 
for  another  year.  At  the  close  of  the  initial  session  Representative  Sol  Bloom, 
chairman,  predicted  little  opposition  within  the  committee.  His  prediction 
should  hold  for  its  progress  through  Congress  too. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  committee  or  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  need  spend  much  time  discussing  the  proposal.  The  very  first 
witness,  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Director  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  out¬ 
lined  clearly  and  concisely  the  fundamental  issue.  Lend-lease,  he  said,  is  “an 
investment  in  American  security”  which  has  already  given  us  “enormous  divi¬ 
dends  in  lives  saved  and  security  for  our  homes  and  our  soil.”  To  fail  now  to 
keep  it  in  force  would  be  to  cancel  “an  essential  part”  of  the  war  effort  as  we 
approach  its  peak. 

Long  and  bitter  debate  preceded  enactment  of  the  original  act  in  the  spring 
of  1941,  for  we  were  not  yet  at  war  and  the  mirage  of  a  successful  neutrality 
still  shimmered  before  many  Americans.  Not  once  since  that  historic  December  7, 
however,  has  the  lend-lease  principle  itself  been  seriously  challenged.  Events 
have  justified  it  beyond  dispute.  There  have  been  occasional  flurries  of  criticism 
aimed  at  details  of  administration  and  a  few  brief  arguments  over  accounting 
methods.  But  the  program’s  basic  soundness  has  been  almost  unanimously 
recognized. 

Though  the  first  extension  bill  provoked  a  considerable  burst  of  oratory  last 
year,  scarcely  a  speaker  opposed  the  major  purpose.  Many  of  those  who  had 
voted  against  the  original  act  seized  the  opportunity  to  justify  again  their  pre¬ 
war  stand  and  other  Congressmen  labored  questions  concerning  post-war  settle¬ 
ment  of  accounts.  But  the  final  votes  correctly  assessed  the  importance  of  the 
bill  as  an  immediate  war  measure.  The  House  then  approved  it  407  to  6  and  the 
Senate  82  to  0. 


[Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  March  3,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Needed  for  Victory 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  Congress  will  extend  the  Lend-Lease  Act  for 
another  year,  it  should  be  given  full  information  of  how  the  plan  has  been  working 
out  as  a  guide  to  the  future. 

The  practical  contribution  of  lend-lease  toward  winning  the  war  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  dollars-and-cents  standard,  but  it  is  a  consideration  we  cannot 
wrholly  ignore.  Before  our  Nation  entered  the  war  lend-lease  administration  was 
marked  by  an  unnecessary  degree  of  secrecy  which  has  now,  happily,  been 
abandoned. 
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Since  lend-lease  “in  reverse”  began  to  operate,  with  some  tangible  returns  from 
our  allies  for  the  aid  we  were  able  to  render,  the  system  has  received  general  public 
support. 

Before  we  were  in  a  position  to  send  armed  forces  to  wage  the  common  war  we 
shipped  enormous  quantities  of  food  and  weapons  to  help  those  who  were  fighting 
our  battle  as  well  as  their  own.  In  the  words  of  Leo  T.  Crowley,  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  it  has  been  “an  investment  in  American  security” 
which  has  already  paid  abundant  dividends  “in  lives  saved.” 

Marshal  Stalin  has  just  paid  tribute  to  the  material  assistance  rendered  to 
Russia.  American  equipment  has  helped  Great  Britain  to  produce  more  planes 
than  all  the  factories  at  Hitler’s  command.  Six  months  ago  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth’s  return  contributions  to  the  United  States  totaled  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars.  Britain’s  excess  of  lend-lease  aid  to  all  the  United  Nations,  above  its 
receipts,  amounted  to  11  billions. 

Since  pooling  of  resources  is  vital  to  victory,  we  must  continue  to  do  our  part, 
even  if  our  superior  wealth  of  materials  and  manpower  means  the  largest  con¬ 
tribution  of  all.  For  victory  is  the  only  thing  that  counts. 


[New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times  March  10,  1944] 

Three  Years  of  Lend-Lease 

Three  years  ago  tomorrow  the  Lend-Lease  Act  received  the  President’s  sig¬ 
nature.  The  occasion  marked  the  end  of  our  vain  effort  to  remain  isolated  in  an 
age  of  air  travel  and  neutral  when  every  interest  that  was  close  to  us  and  every 
principle  we  valued  was  in  deadly  peril.  With  its  provision  for  “payment  or 
repayment  in  kind  or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the 
President  deems  satisfactory,”  the  lend-lease  plan  seemed  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of 
vast  and  unpayable  inter-Allied  debts.  The  magnitude  of  its  transfers  has  grown 
beyond  all  original  expectations.  Yet,  as  President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  January 
report,  the  13.5  percent  of  our  war  expenditures  which  has  gone  in  this  fashion  is 
“as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States’  own  war  effort  as  the  86.5  percent 
that  have  gone  for  our  own  armed  forces  and  for  our  home  front.”  We  have 
given  and  we  have  received,  coming  far  closer  to  a  united  economic  front  than  we 
ever  did  in  the  First  World  War. 

The  total  Unpaid  debts  we  had  left  over  from  that  war  came  to  about  fourteen 
billion  dollars.  By  next  fall  lend-lease  transfers  will  undoubtedly  have  reached 
at  least  twice  that  figure.  As  Secretary  Knox  testified  yesterday  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  Allies  are  now  “on  the  threshold  of  critical 
offensives  against  the  Axis  which  will  dwarf  all  previous  thrusts.”  Lend-lease 
has  brought  the  decisive  battles  nearer.  Planes,  tanks,  and  vehicles  to  Russia; 
ships,  planes,  and  other  supplies  to  Britain;  aid  in  large  amounts  and  small  to  the 
French,  the  Brazilians,  the  Cubans,  and  some  30  other  signatories  of  lend-lease 
agreements — all  this  has  strengthened  us  and  weakened  our  enemies. 

This  is  no  time  at  which  to  think  of  payment  or  repayment.  We  have  had 
our  money’s  worth,  whatever  settlements  may  be  deemed  satisfactory  later  on. 
For  nearly  9  months  while  we  were  still  at  peace  the  fighting  men  of  other  nations 
used  our  lend-lease  supplies  to  beat  down  soldiers  who  otherwise  might  have  stood 
against  us.  Our  weapons  and  materials  have  truly  fought  for  us,  in  the  hands  of 
our  friends,  since  that  time.  The  debt  is  not  all  on  one  side.  It  has  been  a  matter, 
as  the  President  said,  of  mutual  aid. 

The  original  Lend-Lease  Act  ran  until  June  30,  1943.  Last  March  it  was 
extended — unanimously  in  the  Senate,  with  only  six  dissenting  votes  in  the  House 
— until  June  30,  1944.  A  further  extension  of  a  year  is  now  proposed.  The 
exact  limit  is  of  less  importance  than  is  the  understanding  that  Congress  and 
President  are  agreed  that  this  device  has  operated  to  our  benefit  and  to  the  benefit 
of  our  cause  and  that  it  should  be  continued  until  the  emergency  is  wholly  past. 
A  difference  of  opinion  on  that  score  would  be  tragic.  We  are  confident  that  it 
will  not  arise. 


Great  Compact 

[Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  March  11,  1944] 

The  enactment  of  the  lend-lease  law  just  3  years  ago  today  marked  a  decisive 
turning  point  in  American  foreign  policy.  No  issue  was  ever  more  thoroughly  or 
democratically  debated.  Indeed,  the  discussion  was  called  the  great  debate. 
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When  the  decision  at  last  was  arrived  at,  we  assumed  a  new  place  in  relation  to 
the  outside  world.  We  renounced  the  doctrine  of  self-sufficiency,  acknowledging 
that  the  defense  of  governments  which  stood  against  the  evil  thing  called  Hitlerism 
was  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  We  recognized  in  particular 
that  the  downfall  of  Great  Britain  and  its  naval  power  in  the  North  Atlantic  would 
endanger  our  own  security.  Accordingly  we  began  to  make  available  to  those 
nations  the  tools  with  which  to  defend  themselves,  to  serve,  as  President  Roose¬ 
velt  put  it,  in  the  role  of  the  “arsenal  of  democracy.” 

There  was  a  compelling  reason  for  putting  aid  to  our  friends  in  the  form  of  lend- 
lease.  They  had  virtually  exhausted  their  dollar  resources,  and  without  credit  of 
some  sort  would  have  been  unable  to  continue  the  equipment  purchases  in  this 
country  which  were  as  essential  to  our  own  rearmament  as  to  theirs.  But  we  had 
learned  from  the  experience  of  World  War  I  that  mountainous  money  loans  could 
never  be  repaid  and  could  produce  only  international  discord.  Accordingly  the 
President  sought  to  remove  the  dollar  sign  from  the  aid  we  were  to  render.  He 
stated  the  problem  in  terms  of  his  now  famous  parable  of  the  garden  hose.  If  a 
neighbor  whose  house  was  on  fire  sought  to  borrow  a  hose  from  us,  we  would  not 
quibble  over  the  price  of  it.  We  would  lend  it  to  him  and  expect  it  to  be  returned 
if  feasible,  when  the  fire  had  been  extinguished. 

This  served  well  enough  as  an  explanation  of  our  policy  until  the  flames  from  our 
neighbor’s  house  engulfed  our  own.  Once  we  became  involved  in  the  conflagra¬ 
tion,  however,  the  term  lend-lease  became  a  misnomer.  We  ceased  to  be  lenders 
or  leasers  and  became,  instead,  contributors  to  a  great  common  pool  of  Allied 
resources.  Lend-lease  today  is  merely  the  name  applied  to  America’s  share  in  a 
vast  program  of  mutual  aid  through  which  the  United  Nations  wage  coalition 
warfare  against  a  common  enemy.  All  members  of  the  coalition  are  giving  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity — in  materials  of  war  and  in  human  lives.  To  talk  of 
debits  and  credits  in  such  a  relationship  is  blasphemy.  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
stated  this  truth  with  admirable  simplicity  in  his  recent  book,  Lend-Lease,  Weapon 
for  Victory:  “Who  can  say  which  of  us  has  given  most  of  what  we  had  to  give? 
We  cannot  measure  their  lives  against  our  dollars,  or  their  pounds  or  rubles 
against  our  lives.  *  *  *  It  would  be  impossible,  indeed  a  sacrilege,  to  attempt 

to  balance  such  a  ledger.” 

Yet  this  is  a  vital  fact  which  President  Roosevelt  has  shrunk  from  making  plain 
to  the  American  people.  He  stated  it  once  in  his  eleventh  lend-lease  report  to 
Congress,  then  timorously  withdrew  the  words.  “Victory  and  a  secure  peace,” 
he  said,  “are  the  only  coin  in  which  we  can  be  repaid.”  What  other  coin  can  we 
seek  if  we  are  to  keep  this  “the  most  unsordid  act  in  the  whole  of  recorded  his¬ 
tory?”  What  other  coin  can  we  seek  if  we  are  not  to  create  huge  new  war  debts  to 
plague  us  into  future  wars?  What  other  coin  can  we  seek  if  we  are  not  to  make 
a  mockery  of  the  great  compact  through  which  victory  is  to  be  attained?  Among 
the  United  Nations  there  can  be  neither  debtors  nor  creditors;  we  are  allies.  It  is 
time  that  this  fundamental  fact  be  understood. 

fFrom  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union,  March  3,  1944] 

Renewing  Lend-Lease 

The  force  of  the  appeal  of  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Director  in  charge  of  lend-lease,  to 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act,  which  expires  on  June  30,  is  readily  apparent.  Lend-lease  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  present  war.  To  discontinue  it  now  would  be  to  cut  off  one  of  the  most 
important  war  agencies  at  a  time  when  we  are  poised  for  our  greatest  war  effort. 

There  is  a  strong  probability,  as  Mr.  Crowley  said,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lend-lease  aid  that  has  gone  to  Britain  and  Russia  we  might  today  be  fighting  the 
war  without  allies.  The  aid  we  have  given  helped  to  keep  Britain  in  the  fight 
after  Dunkerque,  and  it  has  been  successful  in  bolstering  Russia’s  strength  so  that 
she  has  been  able  to  stop  the  German  hordes  and  hurl  them  back  out  of  Russia. 

Lend-lease,  therefore,  has  saved  American  lives,  and  it  is  helping  today  to  shorten 
the  war.  Its  usefulness  and  indispensability  are  beyond  doubt.  The  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  program  at  this  time  by  letting  the  Lend-Lease  Act  lapse  would  be 
unthinkable.  This  is  certainly  one  issue  that  should  be  kept  out  of  politics  and 
that  should  be  weighed  solely  on  its  merits  in  its  relation  to  American  welfare  and 
the  progress  of  the  war. 

The  scope  of  American  lend-lease  aid  to  the  Allies  is  truly  amazing.  Mr. 
Crowley  disclosed  to  the  House  committee  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year 
approximately  $20,000,000,000  has  been  spent  in  furnishing  war  supplies  to  our 
allies.  These  supplies  include  nearly  $11,000,000,000  worth  of  planes,  guns,  and 
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other  munitions;  over  $4,000,000,000  of  industrial  items;  $2,500,000,000  of  food 
for  soldiers  and  war  workers;  and  over  $2,500,000,000  in  services  such  as  ship 
repairs  and  pilot  training. 

As  a  result  of  aircraft  engines  and  parts  sent  to  Britain,  the  British  are  able 
today  to  produce  more  planes  than  all  the  aircraft  factories  under  Hitler’s  com¬ 
mand.  Lend-lease  aviation  gas  has  helped  to  sustain  the  succession  of  1,000-plane 
raids  over  Germany.  Up  to  January  1,  Russia  has  received  7,800  fighting  planes, 
740,000  tons  of  aviation  gas,  more  than  170,000  trucks,  33,000  jeeps,  4,700  tanks 
and  tank  destroyers,  100,000  submachine  guns,  1,350,000  tons  of  steel,  and  384,000 
tons  of  aluminum  and  other  important  war  metals. 

Viewing  the  scope  of  lend-lease  assistance,  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  what 
might  have  been  if  that  aid  had  not  been  granted.  Twenty  billion  dollars,  it  is 
true,  is  a  lot  of  money.  How  much  of  it  will  ever  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
is  unknown.  But  when  that  sum  is  put  against  what  this  war  might  have  cost 
us  in  money  and  American  lives  if  lend-lease  had  never  been  established,  the  cost 
is  comparatively  trifling.  There  is  no  question  that  the  adoption  of  the  lend-lease 
program  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  strokes  in  the  present  war.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  eventual  victory  will  depend  upon  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  Congress  will  not  hesitate  to  keep  that  program  in  force  until  the  war  is  won. 


[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  March  13,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Extension 

It  is  politically  fortunate,  speaking  in  terms  of  congressional  opposition  to  the 
administration,  that  lend-lease  in  reverse  now  makes  so  substantial  a  showing. 
The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  alone  has  spent  $2,000,000,000  to  aid  our 
forces,  and,  says  Mr.  Stettinius,  the  other  allies  “are  giving  aid  in  increasing 
volume.”  Lend-lease  is  no  longer  a  one-way  street. 

The  original  act  of  Congress,  signed  by  the  President  3  years  ago,  must  soon  be 
renewed  for  another  year,  inasmuch  as  it  will  expire  by  statutory  limitation  on 
June  30.  No  doubt  prevails  that  renewal  will  be  voted.  A  year  ago  the  act  was 
extended  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate  and  by  407  to  6  in  the  House.  Since 
then  lend-lease  in  reverse  has  made  an  impression,  while  the  past  year’s  Allied 
victories  in  north  Africa,  Italy,  and  Russia  have  brought  cumulative  evidence 
that  the  lend-lease  aid  the  United  States  is  still  extending  has  been  fighting  our 
battles  on  the  most  critical  battle  fronts. 

Many  of  the  United  Nations  have  received  American  aid  under  this  law,  but  the 
chief  beneficiaries  have  been  Russia  and  Britian.  Secretary  Stimson  recently  told 
a  House  committee  that  Russia  “is  to  a  substantial  degree  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  her  lines  of  communication.”  Administrator 
Crowley  said  that  the  lend-lease  shipments  to  Russia  up  to  December  31,  1943, 
included  170,000  trucks;  33,000  jeeps;  25,000  other  military  vehicles;  4,700  tanks 
and  tank  destroyers;  100,000  submachine  guns;  1,350,000  tons  of  steel;  384,000 
tons  of  aluminum,  copper,  and  other  metals;  $400,000,000  worth  of  industrial 
equipment;  7,800  planes;  740,000  tons  of  aviation  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products,  and  145,000  tons  of  petroleum  refinery  equipment.  Shipments  to 
Britain  included  3,900  planes;  $460,000,000  worth  of  aircraft  engines  and  parts; 
aviation  gasoline;  4,800,000  tons  of  steel;  460,000  tons  of  nonferrous  metals  and 
other  essential  raw  and  fabricated  materials. 

When  the  act  was  passed  in  March  1941  the  vast  extent  of  its  financial  opera¬ 
tions  was  envisaged  by  no  one.  Senator  Taft,  at  first  in  opposition  to  the  measure, 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  it  an  outright  war  loan  of  one  or  two  billion  dollars, 
mainly  to  Britain.  Such  a  loan  would  have  been  unneutral  for  a  government  to 
underwrite.  At  that  time  Russia  had  not  entered  the  war,  nor  had  Japan  struck 
us  at  Pearl  Harbor;  and  so  lend-lease  at  the  beginning  of  its  operations  was  a 
comparatively  small  enterprise,  if  it  was  plainly  unneutral.  But,  on  last  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  lend-lease  aid  by  the  United  States,  now  fully  belligerent,  totaled 
$19,986,000,000. 

If  an  effort  to  amend  the  act  in  an  important  respect  should  be  made  in  Congress, 
when  renewing  it,  section  3  (b)  would  probably  be  the  target  of  attack.  That 
section  provides:  “The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any  such  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  receives  any  aid  authorized  *  *  *  shall  be  those  which  the  President 

deems  satisfactory,  and  the  benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be  payment  or 
repayment  in  kind  or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the 
President  deems  satisfactory.” 
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Restrictions  on  the  President’s  discretion,  under  section  3  (b),  could  conceivably 
be  made,  mainly  as  part  of  the  drive  of  Congress  to  curtail  his  power  and  enlarge 
its  own.  But  post-war  control  of  the  liquidation  of  the  lend-lease  obligations  of 
the  Allies  to  the  United  States  has  economic  implications  that  suggest  a  struggle 
for  power  by  economic  groups  in  this  country. 

That  this  spring  is  scarcely  the  time  to  stage  such  a  fight,  when  the  war  is  by 
no  means  won,  is  clear.  Yet  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  future  conflict  are  not 
unlikely  to  emerge.  One  Representative,  Mr.  Vorys,  of  Ohio,  will  probably  try 
to  have  the  official  name  of  the  law  changed  from  “An  Act  to  Promote  the 
Defense  of  the  United  States”  to  “Mutual  War  Aid  Act.” 

That  would  be  merely  a  starter  designed  to  test  the  strength  of  congressional 
sentiment  in  favor  of  overhauling  section  3  (b)  pretty  drastically.  If  the  title 
were  changed,  according  to  this  conception  of  parliamentary  strategy,  the  way 
would  be  opened  for  other  amendments. 

What’s  in  a  name?  In  this  case,  there  might  be  plenty.  Existing  circum¬ 
stances  plainly  indicate  that  the  act  should  not  be  rewritten  at  this  tiihe.  What 
was  good  enough  a  year  ago  is  good  enough  now. 


[From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  March  12,  1944] 

Suspicions  Must  Not  Cloud  Vital  Role  of  Lend-Lease 

Three  years  ago  today  the  country,  under  the  President’s  first  lend-lease  direc¬ 
tive,  was  speeding  to  embattled  Britain  28  torpedo  boats,  and  a  comparative 
handful  of  depth-bomb  charges  and  naval  guns  for  mounting  on  merchant  ships. 
The  Congress,  after  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  on  March  11,  was  appropriat¬ 
ing  $7,000,000,000  to  furnish  weapons  to  the  fighting  democracies. 

This  original  appropriation  has  grown  to  some  three  times  that  amount.  The 
country  is  spending  a  billion  dollars  a  month  on  lend-lease  supplies.  Thirteen 
and  a  half  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  for  war  by  the  United  States  go  to  furnish 
the  British,  the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  and  our  other  allies  with  the  tanks,  guns, 
and  planes,  and  food  and  clothing  vital  in  the  fight  against  the  Axis.  Lend-lease 
has  become  the  “powerful  weapon”  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  this  third  anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the  lend-lease  program,  the  issue 
is  again  before  the  American  people.  Under  existing  law,  lend-lease  will  expire 
June  30.  Congressmen  are  again  preparing  to  vote  on  its  continuance,  and  some 
of  the  die-hard  isolationists  of  the  Nation — or  nationalists  as  they  now  prefer — 
are  having  a  field  day  in  spreading  doubts  and  suspicions  about  the  entire  lend- 
lease  program. 

It  is  unthinkable,  of  course,  that  lend-lease,  keystone  of  the  American  war 
policy,  would  be  dropped.  The  Congress  demonstrated  the  general  stand  of  the 
country  when  it  continued  the  act  last  year  by  a  vote  of  407  to  6  in  the  House  and 
82  to  0  in  the  Senate.  There  is  indeed  no  question  of  its  continuance  this  year. 

Yet  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  suspisions,  doubts,  misunderstandings,  and 
downright  resentment  do  exist  in  the  country  regarding  this  vital  policy  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  Nation’s  defense.  Many  of  the  suspisions  are  spread  by  word  of 
mouth  at  dinner  tables  or  over  back-yard  fences.  “They’re  sending  all  the  butter 
to  Russia.”  “We’re  supporting  the  world.”  “It’s  a  plan  to  make  over  the  world 
after  the  war.” 

Even  a  responsible  national  weekly,  with  an  enormous  circulation,  gave  edi¬ 
torial  approval  to  this  thinking  recently  when  it  commented  that  the  “national 
substance”  was  “being  thrown  gaily  and  gladly  to  the  four  winds,”  and  people 
abroad  were  snickering  at  us  as  a  Lady  Bountiful  who  might  some  day  have  to 
look  in  the  dictionary  for  the  word  “gratitude.” 

A  small,  but  nonetheless  noisy,  group  of  Senators  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
trying  to  discredit  lend-lease.  “We  have  been  a  sucker  to  the  ’nth  degree,” 
Senator  Ellender  has  shouted.  “The  most  colossal  dole  of  all  time,”  has  been 
Senator  Butler’s  view.  “The  giving  away  of  the  taxpayers’  money  lavishly  to 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  is  little  less  than  criminal,”  says  Senator  Wheeler. 

There  are  questions  too  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  55,000,000  income-tax 

Eayers  who  this  week  will  settle  their  accounts  with  Uncle  Sam.  Is  the  United 
tates  engaged  in  charity  abroad  on  a  one-way  basis?  Are  the  lend-lease  books 
ever  to  be  balanced?  Will  we  spend  the  post-war  years  in  squabbling  about 
lerrd-lease  “debts”?  and,  “Have  we  gotten  our  money’s  worth  out  of  this  anyway?” 
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Demands  have  already  risen  that  the  recipients  of  lend-lease  aid  make  definite 
commitments  now  to  pledge  the  repayment  of  such  help.  There  are  those  who 
want  the  British  to  cede  outlying  bases  and  territories  to  the  United  States  in 
payment  for  the  materials  we  have  sent  them.  Indeed  one  of  the  loudest  domes¬ 
tic  uproars  of  the  war  was  heard  when  Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  the  time  of  the  Quebec 
conference,  wrote  in  a  letter  that  there  must  be  no  war  debts  after  this  war,  “and 
victory  and  a  secure  peace  are  the  only  coin  in  which  we  can  be  repaid.’’  So 
loud  was  this  uproar  that  the  President  recalled  those  words. 

It  is  time  indeed  that  these  suspicions  and  doubts  be  cast  aside,  and  that  the 
people  look  upon  lend-lease  in  its  proper  perspective  in  the  war.  In  spite  of  per¬ 
sistent  attempts  by  some  to  show  that  lend-lease  is  an  instrument  we  are  using 
to  fight  England’s  war,  or  Russia’s  war,  or  China’s  war,  it  must  be  realized  that 
it  is  primarily  a  weapon  to  fight  out  own  war.  It  was  that  3  years  ago,  before 
America  entered  the  war,  when  those  lend-lease  torpedo  boats  and  those  naval 
guns  of  the  first  directive  helped  give  us  precious  time  to  be  ready  for  the  inevitable 
blow  which  finally  came. 

There  can  be  no  monetary  yardstick  on  such  a  policy,  nor  can  Uncle  Sam  ring 
a  cash  register  on  shipments  to  his  allies.  No  Russian,  Chinese,  or  British,  con¬ 
sidering  their  bloody  sacrifices  in  the  one  war  against  the  aggressors,  need  feel 
apologetic  to  the  United  States  when  looking  at  the  lend-lease  balance  sheet.  Nor 
can  Americans  assume  a  smug  self-righteous  attitude  in  contemplating  the  same 
balance,  and  say  after  the  war:  “See  here,  we  have  paid  for  your  war.  How  about 
paying  us  back.”  There  can  be  no  balance  sheet  set  up  to  measure  the  degrees 
of  sacrifice  in  money  and  blood  of  any  of  the  fighting  nations.  It  is  one  war,  and 
every  dollar  we  have  spent  on  lend-lease  has  saved  the  lives  of  American  boys. 

Those  who  charge  the  United  States  with  being  a  Lady  Bountiful,  casting  her 
largess  around  the  world  with  reckless  abandon,  forget  that  only  1  pound  of 
butter  in  every  100  has  been  shipped  abroad,  and  that  1  pound  has  gone  to  fighting 
Russians.  They  ignore  the  facts  that  food  exports  under  lend-lease  amounted 
only  to  6  percent  in  1942  and  10  percent  in  1943. 

Neither  the  British  white  paper,  which  rather  timorously  mentioned  “reverse 
lend-lease,”  nor  the  President’s  announcement  on  the  same  subject  last  fall  have 
quite  allayed  the  notion  that  the  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  gigantic  one-way  charity. 
Great  Britain  now  is  supplying  about  one-half  the  food  our  troops  eat  in  England. 
Australia  gave  American  troops  her  full  production  of  some  items  of  food,  her 
finest  hospitals,  and  housing.  New  Zealanders  restricted  themselves  to  one  suit 
a  year  to  provide  cloth  for  Americans.  The  dollar  measure  of  such  reverse  help 
has  been  small,  of  course,  compared  with  the  dollar  value  of  the  goods  and  equip¬ 
ment  we  have  sent,  but  in  the  common  pooling  of  resources  there  can  be  no  point 
in  financial  comparisons. 

There  have  been  mistakes,  of  course.  Perhaps  there  has  been  some  extrava¬ 
gance.  Senate  committees  already  are  ferreting  out  such  instances,  and  it  is  the 
obligation  of  the  lend-lease  administrators  not  to  waste  the  peoples’  money.  Lend- 
lease  has  not  been  perfect,  but  it  has  been  the  device  which  must  be  given  credit 
for  bringing  into  force  the  full  power  of  the  country  against  the  Axis  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  fighting  not  alone  their  battle,  but  our  battle  too. 

The  nonmilitary  uses  of  the  lend-lease  program  after  the  war  pose  a  question 
too.  The  American  people  will  watch  carefully  any  signs  of  using  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  foster  a  world  new  deal.  But  by  then  the  world  fire  will  be  out.  The 
American  people,  remembering  the  President’s  analogy  in  explaining  lend-lease, 
will  then  decide  what  to  do  with  the  fire  hose  they  loaned  their  neighbors  to  put 
out  the  fire. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  will  some  day  have  to  look  in  the  dictionary  for 
the  word  “gratitude.”  But  if  we  start  worrying  now  about  how  grateful  our  allies 
should  be  to  us,  and  if  our  allies  are  reminded  daily  about  the  growing  size  of  the 
lend-lease  balance,  then  the  common  purpose  of  lend-lease  in  defeating  Hitler  and 
Japan  might  be  forgotten. 


[From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  March  12,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  and  Other  Expenditures 

“If  it  were  not  for  lend-lease,  our  own  expenditure  of  lives,  material,  and 
money  would  of  necessity  be  far  greater.” 

In  this  single  sentence  President  Roosevelt,  in  making  his  report  to  Congress 
on  lend-lease,  summed  up  the  most  important  single  argument  for  the  continuance 
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of  this  policy.  It  tells  the  whole  story.  It  justifies  our  continuing  the  program 
as  no  other  argument  can  justify  it. 

If  we  can  save  the  lives  of  our  own  boys,  and  expedite  the  winning  of  the  war, 
thereby  bringing  them  home  sooner,  lend-lease  is  justified  by  irrefutable  argument. 

Unfortunately  the  same  argument  cannot  be  applied  to  any  waste  of  funds  at 
home  or  in  acreas  not  concerned  with  the  war. 

It  does  not  justify  reckless  fan  dancing  in  South  America  with  American 
millions.  It  does  not  justify  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  world-wide  Work  Projects 
Administration  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

It  does  not  justify  such  costly  blunders  as  the  Canol  oil  project  in  Canada  or 
possibly  Mr.  Ickes’  pipe  line  in  Arabia.  It  does  not  justify  any  waste  of  money 
in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Lend-lease  at  least  has  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it,  that  it  is  aid  directly  given 
to  our  allies  whose  men  are  fighting  the  war  alongside  our  own. 

We’d  favor  cutting  out  all  the  idealistic  projects  for  spending  money  because 
the  more  money  wasted  in  fantastic  schemes  in  South  America  and  all  over  the 
globe  the  slower  we  shall  be  in  winning  the  war  and  the  longer  it  will  take  to  get 
our  boys  back. 

That  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  argument  advanced  to  justify  lend-lease. 


[From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier,  March  6, 1944] 

Lend-Lease  Should  Be  Extended  Beyond  Expiration  Date  of  June  30 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  the  United  States  to  decline  to  renew  lend-lease 
beyond  its  expiration  date  of  June  30.  This  fact  is  appreciated  by  home  folks 
and  Congressmen,  by  Republicans  and  Democrats,  by  civilians  and  military. 
So  the  current  hearings  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
extension  of  lend-lease  are  not  calculated  to  stimulate  opposition  to  the  bill  but 
rather  to  explore  its  functioning  and  to  suggest  improvements. 

Up  to  this  point,  Congress  has  seen  and  learned  about  lend-lease  pretty  much 
what  the  executive  branch  has  wanted  it  to  see,  although  the  five  touring  Senators 
did  inquire  into  the  operation  on  their  round-the-world  trip  last  year.  The  fact 
that  the  reports  are  generally  good  and  that  Mr.  Stettinius  directed  its  activities 
during  most  of  its  life  should  not  encourage  slipshod  investigation  by  the  legis¬ 
lators. 

One  Congressman  asked  Mr.  Stimson  the  other  day  whether  we  will  be  able  to 
reclaim  the  surplus  equipment  which  will  be  in  Russian  hands  at  the  end  of  the 
European  phase  of  the  conflict.  The  Secretary  was  not  much  interested  in  the 
problem  and  put  his  answer  into  the  words  that  it  would  be  “folly  to  get  into  any 
financial  acrimonies  with  your  allies  during  a  war.”  But  that  doesn’t  quite 
answer  the  Congressman’s  question,  and  there  may  be  other  questions  on  which  the 
executive  branch  may  not  have  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Further,  if  curbs  need  to  be  put  around  lend-lease  aid  in  the 
final  months  of  the  war,  Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  see  that  they  are 
incorporated  into  the  new  bill. 

On  one  phase  of  lend-lease  operation  there  still  remains  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  public,  and  that  is  the  reshipment  by  one  Allied  recipient 
to  another.  Britain  more  than  any  other  beneficiary  has  found  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  pass  along  a  percentage  of  our  goods  to  another  one  of  the  United 
Nations.  Congress  would  do  well  to  clear  up  this  and  any  other  uncertain  points 
that  it  uncovers  during  the  hearings. 


[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  March  13,  1944] 

LEND-LEASE  THEN  AND  NOW 

Official  spokesmen  for  the  administration  have  cited  weighty  figures  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  support  of  their  unchallenged  arguments 
that  the  Lend-Lease  Act  should  be  extended  beyond  its  expiration  date  of  June 
30.  This  is  the  second  time  that  such  extension  of  the  law,  originally  passed  on 
March  11,  1941,  has  been  sought.  It  should  be,  it  must  be  granted,  if  the  war  is 
still  on.  And  who  doubts  that  it  will  be  raging  through  the  coming  summer  and 
autumn? 
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Besides  the  statistics  presented  before  the  House  committee  covering  America’s 
contribution  to  other  nations  and  those  items  emphasized  as  lend-lease  in  reverse 
— that  is,  the  aid  other  nations  have  accorded  to  us — it  is  argued  that  this  law  is 
“the  cornerstone”  of  our  contribution  to  the  war  being  waged  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  For  such  an  argument  the  administration’s  spokesmen  could  never  have 
quoted  themselves  or  their  own  legislative  leaders  when  the  law  was  first  under 
discussion.  At  that  time  Senator  Barkley,  the  majority  leader,  solemnly  assured 
his  colleagues  that  “House  bill  1776,  an  act  further  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes”  was  a  step  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war. 
Senator  Maloney,  of  Connecticut,  voted  for  the  bill,  arguing  that  it  “is  designed  to 
keep  our  country  from  becoming  involved  in  war.”  Frequently  House  bill  1776 
was  defended  as  a  “substitute  for  war”  or  a  measure  “short  of  war.”  Wendell 
Willkie  asserted  that  it  was  a  means  of  preserving  the  peace.  The  misnamed 
cornerstone  for  peace  is  today  more  correctly  hailed  as  the  key  to  the  arch  of  war 
making. 

In  support  of  this  renewed  plea  to  extend  lend-lease  the  administration  might 
have  cited  the  testimony  of  those  who  opposed  the  law  in  1941.  “It  is  essentially  a 
war  bill,”  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood  told  Congress.  Or,  instead  of  taking  the  time 
of  the  House  committee,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  might  have  filed  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  minority  report  of  the  Senate’s  Military  Affairs  Committee  opposing 
House  bill  1776.  That  report  admirably  set  forth  the  bill’s  usefulness  as  a  war 
measure. 

Of  course  we  are  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  war  struck  from  a  different 
quarter  on  December  7,  1941,  from  that  which  had  been  contemplated  when  the 
debate  over  lend-lease  was  under  way.  Whether  that  blow  was  hastened  by  the 
speed  with  which  America  was  becoming  the  “arsenal  of  democracy”  may  forever 
remain  a  secret  known  only  to  the  military  clique  in  Japan.  Nor  could  we  view 
with  equanimity  the  defeat  of  the  present  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  It  is  essential  to  the  waging  of  this  global  war.  In  asking  for  its 
continuation,  the  administration  today  presents  the  law  in  its  true  light  for  what 
it  is:  a  war  measure,  completely  and  fully  so.  It  never  was  a  “step  short  of  war,” 
but  a  step  into  war.  The  course  of  history  has,  indeed,  set  in  its  proper  place. 


[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  March  IS,  1944] 

As  We  Renew  Lend-Lease 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  necessary  legislation  will  be  promptly  forth¬ 
coming  to  extend  lend-lease  for  another  period.  Obviously  the  program  could 
not  be  abandoned  at  this  time.  Probably  there  are  very  few  citizens  who  think 
that  it  should  be. 

Not  only  is  the  Nation  told  of  the  vast  help  which  the  war  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Japs  has  received  from  the  tremendous  output  of  American  fac¬ 
tories  sent  abroad  under  the  law,  but  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  contributions 
which  we  have  received  under  what  is  called  reverse  lend-lease.  Apparently,  to 
assure  the  easy  renewal  of  lend-lease  and  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that  we  are  unlikely 
ever  to  receive  repayment  for  any  considerable  amount  of  the  aid  which  we  have 
furnished,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  convey  the  notion  that  lend-lease  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  two-way  proposition.  And  even  if  it  were  not,  it  is  a  smuch  our  war  as 
anybody’s  so  what  if  we  do  have  to  pay  more  than  others?  Something  of  that 
was  implied  in  the  remarks  of  Lord  Halifax  at  Boston  when  he  reminded  how 
Britain  held  the  fort  for  us  in  1940  when  we  were  not  ready  for  war. 

Yet  that  does  not  quite  tell  the  whole  story.  It  is  as  much  our  war  as  it  is  our 
allies  war,  now  that  we  are  in  it.  But  that  was  not  true  of  its  inception.  We 
washed  our  hands  of  responsibility  for  European  affairs  after  the  First  World 
War.  The  nations  of  the  Old  World  were  well  aware  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  on  the  European  Continent  was  entirely  up  to  them.  Yet  France  and 
England  permitted  the  rise  fo  both  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  They  winked  at  the 
conquest  of  Ethiopia.  They  fancied  there  was  an  advantage  in  permitting 
Hitler  to  erect  a  bulwark  between  them  and  Bolshevist  Russia.  They  permitted 
the  Fascist  powers  to  tear  down  the  Spanish  Republic. 

We  have  our  share  of  responsibility  for  our  refusal  in  1919  and  1920  to  stand 
with  the  other  nations  to  preserve  peace.  Apart  from  that  we  did  not  share 
equally  in  the  responsibility  for  the  various  situations  that  led  up  to  the  present 
struggle. 
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It  will  profit  us  nothing  to  lose  sight  of  those  facts.  We  do  not  have  to  accept 
the  view  that  this  is  as  much  our  war  as  anybody  else’s  and  we  are,  therefore, 
called  upon  to  bear  the  heavier  share  of  its  cost  because  we  are  a  greater  and  a 
more  prosperous  nation  and  are  the  better  able  to  do  so. 

We  are  under  that  necessity,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  because  we  are  the  equal 
sharers  of  responsibility.  It  is  because  events  have  drawn  us  into  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  the  other  nations  find  themselves  and  we  must  pay  whatever 
price  is  necessary  to  fight  our  way  out  victoriously. 

That  should  not  prevent  us  from  being  realistic  about  how  the  whole  matter 
came  about.  It  should  also  teach  us  what  is  far  more  important,  namely,  that 
we  cannot  hereafter,  with  any  safety  to  ourselves,  attempt  to  shake  off  respon¬ 
sibility  for  what  goes  on  in  the  world. 

If  we  neglect  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  once  this  war  is 
done,  we  shall  ultimately  find  ourselves  again  facing  the  same  situation  which 
steadily  grew  upon  us  in  the  years  before  Pearl  Harbor.  A  realistic  view  is 
needed  about  that  no  less  than  about  the  basis  of  our  responsibilities. 

We  should  vote  to  continue  lend-lease  because  it  is  a  matter  of  self-preservation 
to  do  it.  But  let  us  also  see  to  it  that  we  conduct  ourselves  hereafter  in  such 
fashion  that  the  need  for  playing  beneficient  uncle  to  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
not  again  arise. 


[From  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  March  13,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Will  Continue  Till  Need  Ends 

Yesterday  marked  the  close  of  3  years  of  our  lend-lease  system,  whereby  the 
United  States,  to  put  the  matter  on  a  commercial  basis,  has  invested  materials 
in  foreign  opposition  to  the  Axis.  Needless  to  say,  the  investment  has  proved 
to  be  most  profitable. 

In  a  more  idealistic  sense,  lend-lease  made  the  products  of  our  factories  available 
to  deter  the  Axis,  in  its  predatory  rampage,  while  we  were  girding  our  loins  for 
the  defense  we  expected  we’d  some  day  have  to  make  with  our  own  arms  and  men. 

However  viewed,  lend-lease  has  done  much  to  implement  other  nations  opposed 
to  our  common  enemy.  Russia  and  Great  Britain  Have  had  the  most  benefits, 
although  the  use  of  those  benefits  has  been  for  our  own  protection,  too. 

The  commercial  angle  will  never  be  altogether  ruled  out  of  discussion  of  lend- 
lease,  and  Congressmen  are  already  considering  the  economic  settlement  which 
will  follow  the  war.  Arguments  of  this  nature  will  no  doubt  accompany  renewal 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  which  expires  June  30. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  act  must  be  renewed.  The  shipments  we 
have  made  up  to  the  first  of  the  year  amounted  to  $20,000,000,000,  and  the 
money  value  of  British  materials  and  services  to  our  troops  has  been  estimated 
at  $1,500,000,000. 

The  fighting  of  the  British,  the  Russians,  and  the  Chinese  since  they  were 
first  involved  in  war  cannot  be  valued  in  the  same  terms.  But  it  is  the  more 
important. 

Administrator  Crowley,  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  has  said 
that  lend-lease  has  not  interfered  with  the  United  States  creating  “the  greatest 
army  and  navy  air  forces  in  the  world.”  This  applies  to  our  forces  as  a  whole, 
possibly. 

Confining  his  discussion  to  aircraft,  Crowley  pointed  out  that  while  we  had 
shipped  21,000  American-built  planes  under  lend-lease,  and  sold  7,000  more  to 
Allied  nations  on  their  cash  payment,  we  had  at  the  same  time  built  150,000  air¬ 
planes,  leaving  122,000  for  our  own  use. 

It  was  stated  by  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  this  month  that  “the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  to  a  substantial  degree  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  in  maintaining  her  lines  of  communication”  by  the  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  supplied  under  lend-lease. 

We  remain  the  great  arsenal  of  the  Allied  Nations.  Since  we  welcome  Allied 
help  in  the  blood-spilling  job  of  defeating  the  Axis,  we  can  afford  to  forget  the 
dollar  angles  of  lend-lease.  It  is  vital  the  supplies  be  laid  down  where  needed 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  regardless  of  method  of  repayment,  if  any. 
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[From  the  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times,  March  16,  1944] 

Investment  in  Security 

The  third  anniversary  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  last  Saturday  found  that  once 
controversial  measure  pretty  generally  and  thankfully  accepted  in  this  country. 
In  money  and  goods  this  country  has  given  considerably  more  than  it  has  received. 
The  figure  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  close  to  $20,000,000,000  and  presumably  it 
is  now  close  to  $23,000,000,000 — possibly  more,  for  the  wheels  of  war  have  been 
turning  faster  and  faster.  This  is  more  than  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
in  1933.  It  is  over  four  times  greater  than  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  same  year.  It  is  probably  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
total  income  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June,  1942.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  lot  of  money,  though  at  the  end  of  1943  it  represented  only  14 
percent  of  our  total  war  expenditures. 

But,  as  was  agreed  in  a  statement  endorsed  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  lend-lease  has  been  “an  investment  in  American  security  so  sound  that  it 
has  already  paid  us  enormous  dividends  in  lives  saved  and  in  security  for  our 
homes  and  soil.”  To  take  a  single  item,  it  has  sent  21,000  planes  to  our  allies, 
of  which  7,800  went  to  Russia.  Russia,  indeed,  has  had  27  percent  of  all  our  lend- 
lease  exports.  We  can  claim  some  small  part  in  making  effective  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  Russian  Army.  The  United  Kingdom  has  had  a  gross  total  of  a 
little  over  42  percent,  but  has  turned  over  to  us  more  than  $2,000,000,000  in  reverse 
lend-lease.  According  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  British  Minister  of  Aircraft  Produc¬ 
tion,  Britain,  with  a  population  one-third  that  of  the  United  States,  has  assumed 
in  obligations  to  her  allies  $10,000,000,000  more  than  she  has  received.  Her 
profit,  like  ours,  is  in  other  and  more  valuable  goods  than  money  can  buy. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  March  29,  1944] 

What  We  Get 

Lend-lease  was  conceived  as  a  common  pool  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations,  some  of  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  application  of  the  dollar  sign  is 
next  to  impossible.  Timeliness  of  aid,  for  example,  is  difficult  to  appraise. 

But  it  is  important  that  from  time  to  time  there  should  be  an  accounting  on  all 
sides  of  this  assistance.  We  report  periodically  on  what  we  lend-lease  to  other 
nations;  Britain  has  just  come  forward  with  an  impressive  statement  of  what  she 
is  doing  for  us. 

At  the  peak  of  construction  work  on  bases  in  the  United  Kingdom  two-thirds 
of  all  the  civil  and  military  labor  available  there  was  working  for  the  United 
States,  but  being  paid  by  Britain.  Both  the  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
have  been  devoted  to  our  transport  service.  Britain  now  is  supplying  20  percent 
of  all  the  food  for  American  forces  there,  and  about  10,000  British  civilians  are 
employed  by  the  United  States  but  paid  by  Britain,  their  wages  amounting  to 
$12,000,000  a  year.  Britain  also  pays  the  cost  of  handling  V-mail  in  that  country. 

Britain  is  currently  devoting  10  percent  of  her  total  war  expenditure  to  mutual 
aid,  and  in  proportion  to  national  income  is  giving  the  United  States  as  much  as 
we  are  giving  her.  The  full  list  of  supplies  and  services  furnished  us  is  impressive. 
The  volume  and  variety  are  important,  chiefly  in  demonstrating  to  Americans  that 
lend-lease  is  not  a  one-way  street.  But  of  far  greater  moment  is  the  contribution 
of  each  nation  in  accord  withits  ability. 


[From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  March  4,  1944] 

Renewal  of  Lend-Lease 

Renewal  of  lend-lease  is  before  the  Congress  again.  It  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  bill  to  June  30,  1945;  the  measure  otherwise  would  cease  to  have  validity 
after  June  30  this  year. 

Once  the  target  in  a  stormy  controversy,  lend-lease  is  expected  to  be  renewed 
for  another  year  without  much  difficulty.  The  act  was  extended  last  year  for 
12  months  by  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate  and  with  only  six  dissenting  votes  in 
the  House,  including  Crawford,  Hoffman,  and  Woodruff,  of  Michigan,  Brehm, 
Jones,  and  Smith  of  Ohio,  all  Republicans. 
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While  renewal  of  lend-lease  is  a  certainty,  a  strong  fight  may  develop  to  amend 
it  or  insert  clarifying  provisions.  The  1943  hearings  in  the -House  on  renewing 
the  1941  act  and  the  Senate  debate  in  1943  on  lend-lease  appropriations  brought 
out  much  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the  post-war  fate  of  air  and  naval  bases 
built  on  foreign  soil  by  the  United  States;  the  disposition  of  islands  in  the  Pacific; 
oil,  rubber,  and  metallic  resources  of  the  world  after  the  war;  lend-lease  supplies 
from  our  allies,  the  so-called  reverse  lend-lease. 

Through  successive  steps  the  administration  has  prepared  for  a  renewal  of 
lend-lease.  Last  November  11,  the  President  issued  an  extensive  review  of  lend- 
lease.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius,  formerly  Lend-Lease  Administrator, 
put  out  a  book  this  year  on  lend-lease  entitled,  “Weapons  for  Victory.”  On 
February  27  last,  Foreign  Economic  Administrator  Crowley  issued  a  detailed 
account  of  the  lend-lease  aid  given  to  Russia. 

The  record  shows  that  up  to  the  end  of  November  1943  the  United  States  had 
furnished  $18,600,000,000  in  lend-lease  aid.  At  the  close  of  June  1943  the  British 
Empire  had  furnished  the  United  States  $1,200,000,000  in  reverse  lend-lease,  with 
Russia  and  China  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  much  except  services  for  American 
ships  and  seamen  reaching  their  shores.  The  British  say  that  about  10  percent 
of  their  war  expenditures  are  being  devoted  to  mutual  aid.  About  10  percent  of 
the  civilian  food  supply  of  the  British  Isles  is  now  lend-lease  from  the  United 
States,  but  last  December  more  lend-lease  food  shipments  went  to  Russia  than  to 
the  British  Empire. 


[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News,  March  10,  1944] 

Output  for  War 

Proud  as  Americans  have  a  right  to  be  over  the  tremendous  achievements  of 
this  country’s  war  industry,  built  up  over  a  few  short  years  to  a  point  where  it 
has  no  rivals  anywhere,  we  owe  it  to  our  allies  as  well  as  ourselves  to  recognize 
that  miracles  have  also  been  performed  elsewhere.  It  will  do  us  no  harm  to 
admit,  indeed,  that  in  some  respects  we  have  yet  to  match  the  records  set  by 
other  countries. 

This  observation  is  pertinent  in  view  of  the  testimony  given  by  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administrator  Leo  T.  Crowley  when  he  appeared  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  urge  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Mr.  Crowley 
presented  figures  showing  that  reverse  lend-lease  is  now  mounting  to  sizable 
proportions — we  are  now  getting  aid  from  the  British,  for  example,  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000,000,000  a  year.  But  he  made  another  point  that  is  even  more  interesting. 

Great  as  the  American  contribution  to  the  total  war  effort  has  been  in  absolute 
terms,  Mr.  Crowley  said,  it  is  only  now  reaching  a  level  where  it  is  relatively 
on  a  par  with  that  of  either  Britain  or  Russia.  Both  of  these  countries  have  been 
devoting  more  than  half  of  their  gross  national  production  to  war  purposes. 
Until  recently  the  United  States  had  not  attained  that  goal. 

But  we  have  reached  it  now,  and  considering  that  this  country  started  much 
farther  back  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  we  have  arrived  at  it  thus  quickly. 
After  all,  the  Russian  system  was  geared  for  war  long  before  Germany  attacked 
Poland.  Britain  began  to  prepare  at  least  2  years  before  the  United  States. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  to  apologize  for  in  the  American  record  as  it  has  been 
written  since  we  took  the  task  to  heart. 


[From  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  March  7,  1944] 

Lend-Lease 

“An  essential  part  of  our  mechanism  for  waging  war” — that  is  how  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  described  lend-lease  last  year  when  it  unanimously 
recommended  another  extension  of  the  system.  Now  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of 
1941  is  up  again  for  renewal.  In  the  last  few  days  the  House  committee  has 
heard  testimony  supporting  the  extension  from  a  number  of  officials,  including 
Secretary  Stimson,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius,  and  Foreign  Economic 
Stabilization  Director  Crowley. 

In  the  light  of  Congress’  periodic  and  almost  unanimous  endorsements  of  lend- 
lease,  these  regular  hearings  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time.  Yet  they  serve  a 
most  useful  function.  The  public  is  regularly  brought  up  to  date  on  interallied 
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aid  and  cooperation.  It  receives  a  formal  accounting  of  how  this  money — -14 
percent  of  our  total  war  costs — is  spent.  And  it  is  constantly  reminded  of  the 
constructive  purpose  behind  mutual  war  aid,  which  is  tending  to  set  a  pattern  for 
future  world  cooperation  in  peace. 

Lend-lease  is  3  years  old  this  week.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  without 
this  “essential  mechanism”  our  principal  allies,  Britain  and  Russia,  could  not 
have  withstood  the  terrible  fury  of  the  German  war  machine,  for  so  long.  Amer¬ 
ican  guns,  tanks,  and  planes  helped  to  rearm  the  British  after  the  retreat  from 
Dunkerque  stripped  them  of  most  of  their  defensive  weapons.  American  supplies 
funneled  through  Persia  and  the  Caspian  sea  buoyed  the  Red  Army  for  its  heroic 
defense  of  Stalingrad,  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 

But  lend-lease,  as  has  been  said  so  often,  is  not  a  one-way  street.  American 
bomber  squadrons  in  Britain  use  British-built  airfields  and  barracks.  American 
troops  in  Australia  wear  Australian-made  uniforms  and  eat  Australian  food.  This 
is  reciprocal  lend-lease,  and  it  is  valued  at  more  than  $1,500,000,000.  Russia’s 
reciprocal  aid  has  been  small  for  obvious  reasons — small,  that  is,  in  material  con¬ 
tribution.  In  human  blood  it  has  been  prodigious. 

Twenty  billion  dollars,  our  share  of  lend-lease,  is  an  enormous  sum.  But  its 
expenditure  has  been  amply  justified  wherever  men  who  bear  our  arms  are  killing 
Germans  and  Japanese.  Can  any  real  dollar  estimate  be  set  upon  its  benefits? 
We  think  not.  Mr.  Crowley  is  forever  right  when  he  reminds:  “Freedom  is 
never  free.  It  is  often  bought  dearly  and  this  time  is  no  exception.” 


[From  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  March  11,  1944] 

It  Will  Be  Renewed 

Although  there  is  sure  to  be  considerable  debate  on  the  question  of  renewing 
the  Lend-Lease  Act,  we  think  it  is  certain  to  be  reenacted  in  the  end.  Last  year 
the  act  was  extended  for  1  year  by  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate  and  with  only 
six  dissenting  votes  in  the  House — all  Republican. 

There  was  naturally  much  more  opposition  to  the  original  Lend-Lease  Act,  for 
then  the  United  States  had  not  been  attacked.  The  act  was  passed  in  1941,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  in  the  Senate  and  3  to  2  in  the  House,  with  63  percent 
of  the  Republican  Senators  and  85  percent  of  the  Republican  Representatives  in 
opposition.  It  is  clear  now  that  this  action  by  our  Government  saved  the  day 
for  the  forces  opposing  Hitler  in  Europe,  and  made  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
our  own  strong  allies  after  the  United  States  was  forced  into  the  war  by  Japan’s 
treacherous  attack  on  this  country. 

But  while  the  Lend-Lease  Act  is  sure  to  be  renewed  for  another  year,  a  strong 
fight  will  be  made,  no  doubt,  to  amend  it.  The  original  act  had  to  run  the  gantlet 
of  many  amendments. 

One  amendment,  added  over  administration  opposition,  provided  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  powers  under  the  act  could  be  ended  at  any  time  by  concurrent  resolution 
of  Congress,  not  requiring  the  President’s  approval. 

The  1943  hearings  in  the  House  on  renewing  the  1941  act  and  the  Senate  de¬ 
bate  the  same  year  on  the  lend-lease  appropriation  brought  out  much  discus,  ion 
of  such  problems  as  the  post-war  fate  of  the  air  and  naval  bases  built  on  foreign 
soil  by  the  United  States;  the  disposition  of  islands  in  the  Pacific;  oil,  rubber,  and 
metallic  resources  of  the  world  after  the  war;  lend-lease  supplies  from  our  allies, 
the  so-called  reverse  lend-lease.  The  Truman  committee  has  issued  reports  on 
lend-lease  operations,  which  are  being  investigated  also  by  a  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

The  administration  has  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  by  a 
number  of  steps.  Last  fall,  President  Roosevelt  issued  a  comprehensive  report  on 
reverse  lend-lease.  His  last  quarterly  report  on  lend-lease  operations,  issued  in 
January  of  this  year,  went  into  such  problems  as  oil  resources.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Stettinius,  formerly  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  put  out  this  year  a  book 
on  lend-lease  as  “Weapon  for  Victory.”  And  Foreign  Economic  Administrator 
Crowley  recently  issued  a  detailed  account  of  the  lend-lease  aid  given  Russia. 

In  the  debate  on  the  original  Lend-Lease  Act  in  1941  Senator  Bob  Reynolds 
proposed  an  amendment  whereby  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  ineligible  for  lend- 
lease  aid.  The  amendment  seemed  meaningless,  except  as  a  manifestation  of  sus¬ 
picion  toward  Russia.  Russia  was  then  the  ally  of  Nazi  Germany,  and  as  such 
hardly  a  nation  whose  defense  was  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States — the 
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test  of  availability  in  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  However,  the  Reynolds’  amendment 
mustered  35  votes  to  56  for  rejection. 

Up  to  the  end  of  November  1943  the  United  States  had  furnished  18.6  billion 
dollars  in  lend-lease  aid.  By  the  end  of  June  1943  the  British  Empire  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  United  States  1.2  billion  dollars  in  reverse  lend-lease,  with  Russia  and 
China  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  much  except  services  for  American  ships  and 
seamen  reaching  their  shores.  The  British  report  that  about  10  percent  of  their 
war  expenditures  are  being  devoted  to  mutual  aid.  About  10  percent  of  the 
civilian  food  supply  of  the  British  Isles  is  now  lend-lease  from  the  United  States, 
but  last  December  more  lend-lease  food  shipments  went  to  Russia  than  to  the 
British  Empire. 


[From  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  March  11,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Extension 

It  ought  not  to  require  much  argument  from  administration  spokesmen  to 
secure  prompt  congressional  action  to  extend  for  another  year  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  which  expires  June  30. 

Whatever  differences  there  may  be  between  Congress  and  the  administration 
over  domestic  issues,  this  is  a  policy  which  is  so  obviously  vital  to  victory  that  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  conscientious  Congressman  can  raise  any  reasonable 
objection. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  our  shipments  of  war  goods  to  Russia,  for  instance, 
have  played  a  most  vital  part  in  the  present  successes  of  the  Red  Army;  it  is  indeed 
possible  that  without  any  such  aid  the  Germans  might  still  be  occupying  a  great 
part  of  rich  Russian  territory  with  the  military  situation  there  still  very  much  in 
doubt.  That  we  must  continue  the  lend-lease  policy  to  aid  our  allies  to  make  the 
most  effective  fight  until  victory  seems  too  obvious  to  need  argument.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  absolute  necessity  to  continue  to  build  up  the  strength  of  Free 
China,  since  we  are  planning  to  use  China  as  the  major  base  for  the  knock-out  of 
Japan. 

And  lend-lease,  as  has  been  pointed  out  heretofore,  is  not  a  “one-way  street.” 
Leo  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic  Administrator,  has  revealed  that  reverse  lend- 
lease  aid  from  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  the  United  States  totaled 
over  $2,000,000,000  up  to  last  December  31,  and  is  now  running  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000,000,000  a  year.  The  air  offensive  against  Germany  and  the  invasion 
coasts  would  not  have  been  possible  on  the  present  scale  without  both  lend-lease 
and  reverse  lend-lease,  he  stated.  There  is  every  good  reason  why  Congress 
should  promptly  approve  the  extension  so  that  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
shall  exist  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  allies. 


[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  March  3,  1944] 

MUST  BE  EXTENDED 

Hearings  are  now  being  held  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  a 
resolution  to  extend  the  Lend-Lease  Act  1  year  beyond  its  present  June  30  expira¬ 
tion  date.  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  whose  work  as  Lend- 
Lease  Director  won  congressional  commendation,  warned  Congress  against 
weakening  the  program  at  a  time  when  “the  great  battles  of  Western  Europe 
and  Asia  have  yet  to  be  fought.” 

His  testimony  was  weighed  with  measured  evaluation  which  should  bear  full 
weight.  He  warned  against  enemy  propaganda  designed  to  split  the  United 
Nations  “when  we  are  poised  for  our  greatest  offensives.”  His  summing  up  of 
the  danger  of  any  change  in  the  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  program  was  not 
for  Congress  alone,  but  for  all  the  American  people: 

“We  in  the  United  States,  fortunate  enough  to  be  out  of  range  of  arms  and 
shells,  should  never  forget  that  the  war  has  not  been  won.  So  long  as  the  war 
continues,  so  long  must  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  war  fronts  be  maintained. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  the  lend-lease  mutual  war  aid  program.  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  most  effective  possible  prosecution  of  the  war.” 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Congress  should  not  continue  the  program  which  has 
proved  “  to  be  a  good  weapon,”  enabling  the  U.iited  Nations  to  pool  their  resources 
so  they  can  “strike  the  hardest  possible  blows  against  the  enemy  *  *  *  upon 

whose  smooth  and  continuous  functioning  we  depend  for  victory,”  Lend-lease 
must  be  extended. 
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[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  March  16,  1944] 

Both  Should  Be  Extended 

Congressionarcommittees  are  holding  hearings  on  the  Lend-Lease  and  Emer¬ 
gency  Price  Control  Acts,  which,  if  not  extended,  will  expire  shortly.  Anti¬ 
subsidy  factions  in  Senate  and  House  are  said  to  be  preparing  to  pin  a  ban  on 
subsidies  to  the  bill  to  keep  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  alive,  while  the 
lend-lease  measure  will  be  used  further  to  restrict  the  President’s  powers. 

Although  neither  of  these  laws  is  perfect,  they  are  two  of  the  strongest  pillars 
holding  up  the  war  effort  on  the  home  and  foreign  fronts.  Amending  them  con¬ 
structively  is  one  thing.  Weakening  them  would  gravely  injure  this  country  and 
its  allies.  The  need  is  for  statesmanship  on  both  matters. 


From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  March  20,  1944] 

Dividends  From  14  Cents 

Information  being  laid  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  it 
considers  the  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  reinforces  the  widely  held  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  plan  for  aiding  our  allies  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  investment. 

The  supplies  which  we  sent  to  Russia  and  Great  Britain  helped  turn  the  tide 
against  the  Nazis  at  a  time  when  our  Army  and  Navy  were  not  yet  ready  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  battle  against  the  enemy. 

In  terms  of  shortening  the  war  and  saving  lives — American  lives,  we  mean — ■ 
the  lend-lease  material  has  paid  great  dividends.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  decent 
to  rub  our  hands  in  satisfaction,  since  our  allies  paid  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
halting  the  Nazi  advance  by  contributing  both  materials  and  men. 

Figures  cited  by  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic  Administrator,  show  that 
all  these  benefits  have  been  obtained  at  a  cost  that  amounts  to  only  14  percent 
of  our  war  expenditures. 

In  other  words,  only  14  percent  of  each  war  dollar  goes  for  lend-lease.  Nor 
does  that  tell  the  whole  story.  In  reverse  lend-lease — food,  quarters,  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  our  men  abroad — the  net  cost  is  being  considerably  reduced. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  phase  of  the  whole  war  effort  for  which  money 
is  being  spent  more  advantageously  than  for  this  material  aid  to  our  fighting 
allies. 


[From  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  March  2,  1944] 

Extension  of  Lend-Lease 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  starting  hearings  on  the  bill  to  extend 
until  June  30,  1945,  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941,  which  otherwise  would  cease  to 
have  validity  after  next  June  30. 

Little  difficulty  is  expected  in  renewing  the  Lend-Lease  Act  for  another  year. 
Last  year  the  act  was  extended  for  1  year  by  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate  and 
with  only  six  dissenting  votes  in  the  House. 

There  was  naturally  much  more  opposition  to  the  original  Lend-Lease  Act, 
for  then  the  United  States  had  not  yet  been  attacked,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  opinion  held  that  the  Nation  should  be  strictly  neutral  toward  the  war  in 
Europe.  The  act  was  passed  in  1941  by  a  two  to  one  vote  in  the  Senate  and  a 
three  to  two  vote  in  the  House. 

Although,  the  Lend-Lease  Act  is  sure  to  be  renewed,  a  strong  fight  may  be 
made  to  amend  it  or  to  insert  clarifying  provisions.  The  original  act  had  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  many  amendments.  One,  added  over  administration  opposition, 
provided  that  the  President’s  powers  under  the  act  could  be  ended  at  any  time 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  (not  requiring  Presidential  approval). 

The  1943  hearings  in  the  House  on  renewing  the  1941  act  and  the  Senate 
debate  in  1943  on  the  lend-lease  appropriation  brought  out  much  discussion  of 
such  problems  as  the  post-war  fate  of  the  air  and  naval  bases  built  on  foreign  soil 
by  the  United  States;  the  disposition  of  islands  in  the  Pacific;  oil,  rubber,  and 
metallic  resources  of  the  world  after  the  war;  lend-lease  supplies  from  our  allies, 
the  so-called  reverse  lend-lease.  The  Truman  committee  has  issued  reports  on 
lend-lease  operations,  which  are  being  investigated  also  by  the  McKellar  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
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The  administration  has  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  by  a 
number  of  steps.  Last  November  President  Roosevelt  issued  a  comprehensive 
report  on  reverse  lend-lease.  His  thirteenth  quarterly  report  on  lend-lease  oper¬ 
ations,  issued  last  January,  went  into  such  problems  as  oil  resources.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Stettinius,  formerly  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  put  out  this 
year  a  book  on  lend-lease  as  Weapon  for  Victory.  And  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Crowley  issued  in  February  a  detailed  account  of  the  lend-lease 
aid  given  Russia. 

Up  to  the  end  of  November  1943,  the  United  States  had  furnished  $18,600,000,- 
000  in  lend-lease  aid.  By  the  end  of  June  1943,  the  British  Empire  had  furnished 
the  United  States  $1,200,000,000  in  reverse  lend-lease,  with  Russia  and  China 
not  in  a  position  to  furnish  much  except  services  for  American  ships  and  seamen 
reaching  their  shores.  The  British  report  that  about  10  percent  of  their  war 
expenditures  are  being  devoted  to  mutual  aid.  About  10  percent  of  the  civilian 
food  supply  of  the  British  Isles  is  now  lend-lease  from  the  United  States,  but  the 
bulk  of  American  lend-lease  food  shipments  go  to  Russia. 

No  one  questions  the  necessity  for  lend-lease  or  the  worthiness  of  it  in  principle. 
But  the  question  of  whether  it  is  well  administered  and  whether  it  is  administered 
fundamentally  to  win  the  war  or  partly  as  a  bottomless  bag  of  benefits  carried 
by  a  global  Santa  Claus  named  Uncle  Sam  is  something  else  again. 

Congress  certainly  should  and  will  renew  lend-lease  as  an  authority,  but  it 
certainly  should  do  so  with  full  care  and  precaution.  It  has  been  proven  over 
and  over  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers  that  when  it  comes  to  tossing  out  taxpayers’ 
money  to  anyone  and  everyone  the  present  Roosevelt  administration  must  be 
dealt  with  on  appropriations  with  a  very  firm  and  restraining  hand.  That 
applies  to  lend-lease  as  well  as  to  any  other  expenditures. 


[From  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  March  5,  1944] 

Danger  of  Victory 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  made  a  statement  which  shows  the  danger  we  face  as  the  day  of  victory 
grows  nearer.  It  was  this: 

“As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Allies  tend  to  split;  the  fear  that 
cemented  them  disappears  and  then  the  cement  slips  away.” 

That  is  becoming  more  evident  day  by  day. 

When  outcome  of  the  war  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance,  the  American,  British, 
Russian,  and  Chinese  Governments  and  people  were  drawn  together  like  animals 
in  the  face  of  an  approaching  storm.  That  was  caused  by  the  fear  to  which 
Secretary  Stimson  referred. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Germany  and  Japan  were  going  to  be  defeated, 
it  was  human  nature  for  each  government  and  the  people  of  each  country  to  begin 
to  look  to  their  own  future,  to  inquire  into  what  may  come  after  the  war. 

When  the  Battle  of  Britain  was  at  its  height,  we  heard  very  little  adverse 
criticism  of  the  British.  We  were  so  sympathetic  with  the  British  people  and  so 
afraid  that  they  might  be  defeated,  thus  leaving  us  to  face  the  power  of  Germany 
alone,  that  we  were  determined  to  do  everything  we  could  for  them. 

The  moment  the  British  appeared  to  be  on  top  again,  the  same  old  anti-British 
sentiment  began  to  show  its  head  in  the  Lhiited  States.  And  the  British  began 
to  show  their  old  independence  again. 

Wrhen  the  Russians  were  being  pushed  back  by  the  Nazi  war  machine,  we  were 
afraid  that  Stalin’s  legions  would  be  crushed  and  we  would  have  to  face  a  victorious 
Germany.  We  began  to  pour  lend-lease  aid  into  Russia. 

Once  the  tide  of  battle  was  turned,  suspicions  as  to  Stalin’s  motives  began  to  be 
voiced  in  the  United  States,  and  Stalin  made  it  plain  that  he  was  not  standing 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Thus  the  fear  that  cemented  the  Allies  began  to  disappear. 

Where  are  we  today? 

The  Russians  want  part  of  the  Italian  Navy,  and  President  Roosevelt  said  about 
one-third  of  the  surrendered  ships,  or  the  equivalent,  will  be  turned  over  to  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Russians  took  credit  for  the  collapse  of  Italy. 
They  contended  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pressure  of  the  Red  Army,  the 
Germans  and  Italians  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  keep  Italy  in  the  war. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  American  people  will  have  no  objection  to  giving  Russia 
part  of  the  Italian  fleet. 
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Then,  to  show  that  Washington  and  London  are  looking  ahead,  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  is  going  to  London  to  talk  over  a  dozen 
or  so  Anglo-American  questions.  The  main  one  is  said  to  be  this:  What  sort  of 
world  trade  can  grow  out  of  a  war  economy  now  dominated  by  lend-lease? 

When  Secretary  Stimson  was  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  he 
said  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  stop  the  flow  of  lend-lease  goods  now  “unless 
we  wish  to  take  the  alternative  of  prolonging  the  war  at  the  greater  expense  of 
lives  and  material.” 

There  is  no  denying  that  lend-lease  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  making  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  certain,  but  with  victory  apparently  only  a  matter  of  time,  and 
the  fear  disappearing,  the  question  of  when  and  how  we  are  going  to  “recapture” 
lend-lease  weapons  after  the  war  and  be  repaid  in  cash  or  in  kind  is  making  its 
appearance. 

Some  significance  may  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  Russia  probably  will  not 
participate  in  the  London  talks  to  take  place  in  the  near  future.  Questions  to 
be  discussed  involve  only  British- American  affairs.  One  American  official  in 
London  said  if  issues  concerning  the  Soviet  Union  arose,  the  Russians  could  then 
be  notified. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  America  and  Britain  could  have  very  much  to  talk 
about  that  did  not  also  concern  Russia. 

All  those  things  bear  out  Mr.  Stimson’s  words  that  “as  we  approach  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  Allies  tend  to  split;  the  fear  that  cemented  them  disappears  and 
then  the  cement  slips  away.” 

That  is  what  we  want  to  avoid  if  possible. 

We  must  face  facts.  Russia  will  emerge  from  the  war  more  powerful  than 
ever  in  her  history.  She  has  vast  natural  resources  and  her  people  have  learned 
a  great  deal. 

So  far  as  an  attempt  to  dominate  the  world  is  concerned,  this  newspaper  does 
not  believe  Stalin  has  any  such  amibitions.  If  he  did  have,  he  probably  would 
not  be  supported  by  the  Russian  people.  History  should  have  shown  them  their 
limitations.  They  fight  well  on  their  own  soil,  but  they  never  have  done  well 
elsewhere. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  have  more  in  common  than  any 
other  two  countries.  We  and  the  Russians  should  recognize  that. 

What  we  must  do  is  prevent  the  “cement”  from  slipping  away. 

Winning  the  war  was  essential;  it  brought  us  together.  Winning  the  peace 
will  be  equally  as  important. 

We  must  have  trust.  Suspicion  must  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

That  is  the  only  road  to  a  lasting  peace. 


[From  the  Waco  (Tex)  News-Tribune,  March  16,  1944] 

Lend-Lease 

Lend-lease  is  3  years  old  from  the  day  the  President  gave  it  his  signature. 
That  occasion  marked  the  end  of  our  era  of  isolationism,  Lindbergh,  R.  E.  Wood, 
and  the  various  individuals  who  made  up  the  fabric  and  the  fiber  of  America 
First.  Every  principle  which  was  combatted  then  sowed  deadly  peril. 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  was  adopted  because  of  the  Presidential  reminder  that  it 
might  be  our  salvation.  With  its  proposition  of  “payment  or  repayment  in  kind 
or  in  property,  or  anv  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the  President  deems 
satisfactory,”  the  lend-lease  proposal  seemed  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  vast  and  un¬ 
payable  interallied  debts.  The  magnitude  of  the  transfers  of  lend-lease  has  grown 
beyond  all  the  original  expectations. 

In  his  January  report,  Roosevelt  said  that  13.5  percent  of  our  war  expenditures 
which  had  gone  forth  is  “as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States’  own 
war  effort  as  the  86.5  percent  that  have  gone  for  our  own  armed  forces  and  for 
our  own  home  front.  We  have  given  and  we  have  received.  But  we  have  come 
closer  to  a  united  economic  front  than  we  ever  did  in  the  First  World  War. 

The  total  of  unpaid  debts  which  we  had  left  over  from  the  First  World  War  ran 
to  about  $14,000,000,000.  But  we  gain  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  war 
when  we  remember  that  the  total  of  lend-lease  exchanges  will  reach  about  twice 
that  figure. 

Secretary  Knox  has  testified  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  Allies  now  are  on  the  threshold  of  critical  offensives  against  the  Axis  which 
will  dwarf  all  previous  “thrusts.” 
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Lend-lease  has  brought  the  decisive  battles  of  the  war  nearer,  as  it  was  intended 
to  do.  Planes,  tanks,  vehicles,  and  guns  to  Russia,  ships,  planes,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  to  Britain — these  in  forcing  the  turn  of  the  war  justify  lend-lease. 


[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal,  March  10,  1944] 

Argument  Unnecessary 

If  any  argument  whatever  is  needed  in  support  of  the  Government’s  proposal 
to  extend  the  Lend-Lease  Act  for  another  year,  it  is  best  made  in  the  words 
of  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  during  his  appearance  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

“This  is  the  most  fateful  year  of  our  country’s  history,”  he  said.  “I  believe 
that  a  decision  not  to  extend  this  legislation  would  prolong  the  war  and  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  to  our  people  in  lives  and  dollars.  We  are  now  in  the  full 
passage  of  war  where  the  full  accumulation  of  our  strength  must  be  thrown 
against  the  enemy  and  our  continuity  of  effort  maintained.” 

Had  he  said  that  failure  to  extend  lend-lease  during  the  coming  govern¬ 
mental  fiscal  year  might  destroy  the  entire  structure  of  the  cooperative  Allied 
undertaking  it  would  not  have  been  an  exaggeration,  for  it  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  shutting  off  the  flow  of  war  supplies  to  various  fronts  just  at  a  time 
when  they  could  achieve  most  in  behalf  of  a  victory. 

It  was  inevitable,  once  the  lend-lease  system  went  into  effect,  that  it  would 
have  to  be  continued  until  the  war’s  end.  Certainly  it  could  not  be  abandoned 
with  any  degree  of  safety  whatsoever  at  the  moment  when  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  undertaking  in  history,  and  one  which  will  require  astronomical  expenditures 
of  equipment,  is  about  to  get  under  way. 

Emphatic  re-enactment  by  the  Congress  after  a  minimum  of  debate  would 
be  a  most  impressive  demonstration  to  the  enemy  that  none  of  our  determina¬ 
tion  to  bring  about  his  defeat  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  has  been  lost. 


[From  the  Memphis  (Term.)  Commercial  Appeal,  March  5,  1944] 

Both  Deserve  a  New  Lease  on  Life 

Although  approaching  expiration  of  the  annual  tenure  of  lend-lease  agreements 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  will  probably  be  marked  by  outbursts  of 
critical  oratory  from  a  few  perennial  objectors  in  Congress,  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  their  renewal  will  not  be  voted  by  a  substantial  majority.  Lend-lease  on  the 
war  fronts  is  just  beginning  to  prove  its  full  potentialities.  It  is  placing  a  formid¬ 
able  weight  and  variety  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  Allied  fighters  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  time  and  red  rape.  But  more  than  that  it  is,  as  Admiral 
Land  and  Leo  T.  Crowley  informed  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  now 
being  repaid  in  increasing  volume  by  almost  all  our  allies.  Without  any 
tedious  balancing  of  books  and  presenting  of  bills,  our  armed  forces  help  themselves 
from  the  common  pool  of  available  supplies  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  lend-lease  as  the  time  for  its 
renewal  comes  around  are  the  chiefs  of  our  armed  and  naval  forces. 

In  spite  of  the  verbal  brickbats  under  which  it  bows  a  patient  head,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  proved  itself  as  invaluable  on  the  home  front  as  lend- 
lease  has  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  We  have  only  to  compare  prices  of  food 
staples  now  and  in  the  comparable  period  of  the  last  war  to  realize  how  admirably 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration’s  complex  mixture  of  persuasion  and  education 
has  worked  to  our  advantage  this  time.  And  in  spite  of  ferocious  criticism  of  the 
“armies  of  bureaucrats”  it  has  presumably  spawned,  it  remains  now  as  in  its 
inception  one  of  the  most  efficient  utilizers  of  volunteer  assistance  and  policing 
this  country  has  produced. 


[From  the  Memphis  (Term.)  Commercial  Appeal,  March  11,  1944] 

Haven’t  Been  Loafing 

Heretofore  secret  figures,  now  revealed  by  British  Production  Minister  Oliver 
Lyttleton,  show  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Britain  has  produced  more 
than  90,000  planes  which,  when  added  to  the  150,000  produced  by  the  United 
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States,  give  a  further  clue  to  the  almost  fantastic  air  strength  accumulated  by 
those  two  Nations  alone. 

Besides  the  planes,  the  British  produced  in  the  same  period  83,000  tanks  and 
armored  cars,  115,000  guns  larger  than  20  millimeter  size,  and  built  up  naval 
strength,  despite  rather  heavy  losses  earlier  in  the  war,  to  where  it  now  exceeds 
what  it  was  in  1939. 

Because  present  congressional  hearings  on  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  are 
serving  to  emphasize  what  has  been  accomplished  by  American  war  industries, 
the  British  revelations  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  Allied  war 
production  is  not  as  one-sided  as  many  may  think,  and  certainly  proof  that  British 
industry  has  not  been  loafing,  especially  during  the  period  Britain  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  lend-lease  aid. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  Leo  Crowley,  Foreign  Economics  Administrator,  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  the  British  Commonwealth  is  now  revers¬ 
ing  lend-lease  to  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000  a  year. 
Australia  alone  is  furnishing  the  United  States  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  com¬ 
modities  daily. 

As  one  Lend-Lease  official  expressed  it,  “There’s  no  use  trying  to  figure  out 
who  is  getting  the  best  of  a  square  deal.  The  only  one  who  will  get  the  worst  of 
it  will  be  the  enemy.” 

That  is  sound  reasoning  to  which  most  Americans  will  agree. 


[From  the  Evansville,  (Ind.)  Courier,  March  10,  1944] 

The  Giant 

When  the  history  of  this  conflict  is  written  the  decisive  factor  will  be  found  to 
have  been  the  United  States  as  the  source  of  and  the  deliverer  of  fighting  armies 
and  supplies. 

The  scope  of  America’s  activities  are  astonishing.  Certainly  no  one  believed 
it  to  be  possible — not  Hitler,  nor  Mussolini,  nor  the  Jap  war  lords.  Britain’s 
chief  hope  of  victory  was  in  America  as  an  arsenal,  but  even  Britain  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  volume  that  arsenal  would  pour  out.  Britain  has  quite  an  arsenal 
of  its  own,  but  the  margin  created  by  America’s  contribution  was  needed  to  create 
the  present  promising  military  position. 

In  addition  to  aid  to  Britain,  the  United  States  has  sent  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  weapons,  vehicles,  and  supplies  to  Russia.  This  Nation  has  assisted 
in  arming  Free  France.  American  ships  and  supplies  are  lend-leased  to  many 
of  Europe’s  governments  in  exile. 

Supplying  of  the  British  offensive,  now  generating  great  power,  is  almost  wholly 
up  to  America.  Australia  has  made  contribution  in  accordance  with  its  capacity. 
But  Uncle  Sam  has  launched  a  winning  war  against  Japan  with  little  assistance. 

The  United  States  has  become  the  giant  among  military  nations,  envied  by 
many,  feared  by  others,  but  committed  by  word  and  deed  to  a  world  order  that 
will  permit  every  nation  to  advance  itself  according  to  its  own  ability,  without 
fear  of  molestation. 


[From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  March  14,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Helps  All 

The  extension  of  lend-lease  is  up  for  consideration  in  Congress.  Before  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  figures  on  the  mutual-aid  program  have  been 
given  by  Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of  Navy;  Leo  P.  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic 
Administrator,  and  Rear  Admiral  Emory  Land,  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission.  Within  3  years  this  cooperative  assistance  has  grown  from  a  trickle  to 
a  torrent  against  the  enemies  of  the  free  nations. 

This  country  has  put  into  lend-lease  about  $20,000,000,000  or  14  cents  of  each 
dollar  of  war  expenditure.  This  mutual  aid  is  now  paying  to  this  country  about 
$2,000,000,000  a  year  by  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Under  the 
arrangement  American  fighting  men  are  being  fed  and  sheltered  in  camps  abroad. 

Marshal  Stalin  summed  up  all  the  arguments  on  this  mutual  aid  when  he 
remarked  at  Teheran  that  without  American  machines  the  United  Nations  could 
not  be  winning  the  fight.  That  is  the  immediate  practical  side.  Edward  R. 
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Stettinius,  former  Director  of  Lend-Lease,  refers  to  the  plan  as  a  sound  investment 
in  American  security  and  a  prodigious  step  toward  solving  the  problem  of  successful 
international  cooperation. 

The  push  to  victory  must  be  completed.  Continuation  of  the  mutual-assistance 
plan  will  be  necessary  to  finish  the  job.  Congress  will  be  expected  to  vote  the 
extension  as  enthusiastically  and  overwhelmingly  as  it  did  last  year. 


[From  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator,  March  14,  1944] 

The  Lend-Lease  Pool 

The  third  anniversary  of  lend-lease  brings  out  facts  that  show  something  even 
more  important  than  the  system’s  efficacy  in  enabling  America’s  allies  to  weaken 
the  enemy  forces  which  her  own  troops  now  face.  The  figures  also  show,  as 
Edward  Stettinius  said  Saturday,  that  lend-lease  has  evolved  into  a  mutual 
system  by  which  the  United  Nations  are  “making  sure  that  all  our  weapons  are 
used  where  they  will  hit  the  enemy  hardest,  regardless  of  which  country  produces 
them  or  whose  forces  employ  them  against  the  common  enemy.” 

Lend-lease  began  as  aid  from  nonfighting  America  to  the  Allied  belligerents, 
because  this  country  had  come  to  recognize  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
world  freedom  itself  were  at  stake  in  their  struggle.  At  first  it  was  not  much, 
though  some  high-priority  items  may  have  been  decisive,  such  as  the  tanks  sent 
to  El  Alamein.  But  in  1943  it  amounted  to  the  enormous  total  of  $1 1,733,000,000, 
mostly  in  munitions.  It  also  provided  a  vital  10  percent  of  Britain’s  food,  and 
enabled  Russia  to  maintain  normal  rations  for  her  armies.  , 

It  is  a  great  achievement  in  transportation  that  27  percent  of  all  lend-lease 
has  been  sent  to  Russia,  though  the  supply  lines  stretch  5,000  to  14,000  miles, 
and  present  grave  difficulties  of  terrain  and  enemy  action.  So  well  have  these 
obstacles  been  overcome  that  in  1943  Russia  got  $2,888,000,000  worth  of  supplies, 
twice  as  much  as  had  been  sent  from  1941  to  1943.  Lack  of  transport  still  keeps 
aid  from  reaching  China  in  sufficient  quantity,  though  supplies  amounting  to 
$200,995,000  have  been  sent,  and  in  December  alone  twice  as  much  cargo  was 
flown  into  China  as  in  all  of  1942. 

The  evolution  of  lend-lease  into  a  mutual-aid  system  is  even  more  important 
than  the  rise  in  American  volume.  American  offensives  in  the  Pacific  and  India 
are  sustained  by  supplies  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Army  Air  Forces’  air  war  against  German y  is  made  possible  by  British 
lend-lease  to  the  United  States.  Such  “reverse”  transactions  now  amount  to 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  figure  is  an  under¬ 
estimate,  since,  for  example,  the  million  wool  blankets  which  Australia  is  giving 
our  troops  at  a  value  of  $2.64  each  would  be  appraised  at  $7.87  if  the  United  States 
were  supplying  them  to  Australia. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  mutual  aid,  as  Foreign  Minister  Evatt  of  Australia 
said  recently,  is  that  it  avoids  “the  piling  up  of  war  debt,  which  caused  so  much 
distrust  and  trouble  after  the  last  war.”  So  it  contributes  to  a  stable  peace  as 
well  as  to  military  victory.  For  aside  from  the  ill  feeling  over  who  owed  whom 
how  much,  the  debts  of  the  last  war  caused  a  dislocation  of  international  finance 
which  hampered  peacetime  trade  and  helped  breed  the  economic  breakdowns 
which  were  one  cause  of  the  present  struggle. 


[From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  Mar.  7,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Program  Should  Be  Continued 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  lend-lease  program  will  be  continued  for  at  least 
another  year. 

Under  existing  law,  it  would  expire  June  30  and  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius  last  week  appeared  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  ask 
for  its  continuance. 

“Obviously  this  must  and  will  be  done,”  comments  the  New  York  Times. 
“Lend-lease  is  the  king  pin  of  our  whole  war  effort.  Without  it  the  offensives  of 
the  United  Nations  in  every  part  of  the  world  would  go  to  pieces.  Mr.  Stettinius 
did  not  overstate  the  case  when  he  told  the  committee  that  an  extension  of  this 
act  is  indispensable  to  victory.  ‘The  war,’  he  said,  ‘is  not  over — not  even  almost 
over.  Lend-lease  is  a  powerful  weapon  which  we  must  maintain  and  strengthen. 
The  great  battles  of  western  Europe,  and  of  Asia  have  still  to  be  fought.’ 
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“Lend-lease,  in  another  week,  will  be  3  years  old.  Its  adoption  was  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  life  of  the  American  people.  Still  at  peace,  we  wrote  this 
law  upon  our  statute  books  because  we  were  even  then  aware — long  before  the 
Japanese  attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor — that  our  fate  as  a  nation  was  linked 
indissolubly  with  the  fate  of  other  democracies  which  had  taken  up  arms  in  self- 
defense;  that  there  was  no  safety  for  us  in  isolation;  that  only  through  some 
method  of  collective  security — and  lend-lease  is  collective  security — could  the 
peace-loving  nations  survive  in  a  world  in  which  aggression  had  run  wild. 

“It  was  many  months  before  the  stream  of  goods  exported  under  lend-lease  to 
the  nations  which  were  even  then  our  allies,  in  everything  but  name  amounted  to 
more  than  a  trickle.  But  from  the  day  of  its  enactment  lend-lease  began  to  play 
a  part  on  the  great  stage  of  world  affairs.  It  brought  fresh  courage  to  the  nations 
fighting  for  their  freedom.  It  laid  the  ground  work  for  what  became  the  grand 
alliance  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  now  the  chief  inter-Allied  instrument  of 
victory.” 

Of  much  interest  was  a  statement  made  public  yesterday  by  Administrator 
Leo  Crowley,  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  that  almost  28,000 
American-built  planes,  valued  at  $2,300,000,000,  have  been  sent  to  the  air  forces 
of  the  other  Allied  Nations  since  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Lend-lease  is  certain  to  be  continued  in  effect,  we  believe.  This  program  is 
vital  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 


[From  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  March  11,  1944] 

Our  Lend-Lease  Investment 

The  question  of  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  which  expires  June  30,  is 
pending  in  Congress.  Virtually  no  opposition  to  the  act  has  been  expressed  in  the 
hearings  which  have  been  held  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  renewal  will  be  almost  a  formality.  Objections  which  have  been  raised 
have  related  to  details  and  incidentals,  not  to  the  basic  principle  itself.  In  view 
of  the  record  no  objections  to  that  principle  could  be  expected. 

It  was  on  March  11,  1941,  that  the  Lend-Lease  Act  first  became  law.  From 
that  time  up  to  December  31,  1943,  according  to  Chairman  Leo  T.  Crowley  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  lend-lease  expenditures  totaled  about  $20,- 
000,000,000,  or  about  14  percent  of  our  entire  defense  and  war  expenditures  in  the 
same  period. 

Figures  fail  to  tell  the  whole  story,  however.  These  lend-lease  funds  enabled 
other  Allied  Nations  to  engage  in  costly  fighting,  both  in  terms  of  money  and 
human  lives,  which  we  might  have  had  to  do  otherwise.  The  number  of  American 
lives  which  have  been  saved  as  a  result  cannot  be  calculated,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  lend-lease  investment  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  we  have  made  in 
the  cause  of  victory. 

As  might  be  expected,  Britain  and  Russia  have  been  the  chief  beneficiaries 
under  this  program.  Crowley  testified  that  lend-lease  shipments  to  Russia  up 
to  the  end  of  1943  included  170,000  trucks;  33,000  jeeps,  25,000  other  military 
vehicles;  4,700  tanks  and  tank  destroyers;  100,000  submarine  guns;  1,500,000 
tons  of  steel;  384,000  tons  of  aluminum,  copper  and  other  metals;  $400,000,000 
worth  of  industrial  equipment;  7,800  planes;  740,000  tons  of  aviation  gasoline  and 
petroleum  products  and  145,000  tons  of  petroleum  refinery  equipment.  In  addi¬ 
tion  War  Secretary  Henry  Stimson  has  testified  that-  “Russia  is  to  a  substantial 
degree  dependent  upon  the  United  States  in  maintaining  her  lines  of  ^communi¬ 
cation”  with  transportation  equipment  provided  by  lend-lease.  Here  is  proof 
irrefutable  that  the  United  States  has  had  a  very  vital  and  definite  part  in  the 
grand  achievements  of  the  Red  Army. 

As  for  shipments  to  Great  Britain,  they  have  included  3,900  planes;  $460,- 
000,000  worth  of  aircraft  engines  and  parts;  4,800,000  tons  of  steel;  460,000  tons  of 
nonferrous  metals,  and  great-  quantities  of  aviation  gasoline  and  other  essential 
materials. 

Lend-lease  has  not  been  a  one-way  street-,  however.  It  has  been  operating  in 
reverse  on  an  ever-expanding  scale  which  is  expected  to  be  further  enlarged. 
Particularly  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  reverse  lend-lease  leads  to  an  early  curtailment 
of  American  petroleum  shipments  abroad.  Thus  far,  according  to  Senator  J.  C. 
O’ Mahoney,  Wyoming  Democrat,  the  United  States  has  supplied  95  percent  of  the 
Allies’  aviation  gasoline.  Facing  the  prospect  that  our  own  reserves  may  become 
exhausted  within  20  years,  it  is  imperative  that-  the  petroleum  supplies  needed  for 
the  Allied  war  effort  be  drawn  increasingly  from  the  reserves  and  resources  of  our 
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allies.  Steps  toward  this  goal  already  have  been  taken  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  more  will  be  taken,  and  as  they  are  the  lend-lease  account  will  be  brought 
increasingly  into  balance.  So  far  the  values  and  services  of  our  fighting  allies  to 
American  forces  have  amounted  to  $1,500,000,000. 

Proposals  have  been  advanced  by  which  the  President’s  authority  to  determine 
the  benefits  which  the  United  States  shall  receive  in  return  for  lend-lease  would  be 
restricted.  These  proposals  are  indicative  of  a  basic  concern  for  the  nature  of 
governmental  economic  settlements  which  will  follow  the  war.  It  is  entirely  right 
that  Congress  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  this  regard,  for  any  final  settlement 
certainly  is  a  matter  of  as  much  importance  to  Congress  as  to  the  administration. 

Proposals  of  such  safeguards  are  not  and  should  not  be  construed,  however,  as 
opposition  to  continuance  of  lend-lease  which  is  an  indispensable  part  of  America’s 
war  effort  and  right  now,  at  one  of  the  most  crucial  stages  of  the  war,  is  more 
important  than  ever. 


[From  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  March  9,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Renewal  Likely 

While  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Lend-Lease  Act  which  expires 
June  30,  next,  will  be  renewed  by  Congress;  it  now  appears  that  there  may  be 
considerable  debate  on  amendments  certain  to  be  sought. 

The  type  of  amendments  can  be  judged  by  the  1943  House  hearings  on  the  1941 
act  and  the  1943  Senate  debate  on  the  lend-lease  appropriations.  Such  questions 
as  the  post-war  disposition  of  aid  and  naval  bases  built  by  the  United  States  on 
foreign  soil;  disposition  of  Pacific  islands  after  the  war;  oil,  rubber,  and  metallic 
resources  of  the  world  when  peace  returns;  lend-lease  supplies  to  our  allies,  and 
reverse  lend-lease  from  them,  were  major  topics  of  discussion. 

That  lend-lease  aid  to  other  nations  battling  to  crush  the  Axis  is  one  of  the 
important  aspects  of  our  war  effort,  particularly  in  its  effect  on  the  ability  of 
Russia  to  push  the  invading  Germans  relentlessly  westward  during  the  current 
winter  offensive,  is  generally  conceded.  It  also  is  a  widely  accepted  fact  that  the 
actual  benefits  to  our  allies  from  our  lend-lease  shipments  far  exceed  their  cash 
value,  which  was  $18,600,000,000  as  of  November  30,  1943. 

Last  year  the  act  was  extended  for  12  months  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  with  but  six  dissenting  votes  in  the  House,  all  of  them  Republican.  Once 
the  question  of  amendments  has  been  disposed  of  in  both  Houses,  there  appears 
to  be,  at  this  stage,  little  reason  to  anticipate  any  but  comparable  votes  for  its 
further  extension. 


[From  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  March  13,  1944] 

In  the  Common  Cause 

Calling  the  lend-lease  program  essential  to  the  Nation’s  war  strategy,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Knox  tells  a  congressional  committee  that  we  are  now  on  the  threshold 
of  critical  actions  against  the  enemy  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific.  “Our 
war  plans  are  dependent  upon  each  of  the  United  Nations  being  ready  to  play 
its  full  part  in  the  offensives  to  come,’’  the  Secretary  declares,  “and  if  our  fighting 
partners  are  to  strike  with  maximum  force  they,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  equipped 
for  battle.” 

The  soundness  of  that  reasoning  should  be  apparent  to  anyone.  The  lend- 
lease  program  was  adopted  in  the  first  place  to  make  America  the  great  “arsenal 
of  democracy,”  and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  our  allies’  productive  efforts  to  say 
that  America  has  played  that  role  very  well.  In  all  the  major  war  areas  of  the 
world  our  partners  in  the  struggle  against  German  and  Japanese  aggression  are 
counting  heavily  on  a  continuing  flow  of  American  munitions  and  other  essential 
supplies  to  keep  their  armed  forces  going  in  full  strength  for  the  common  cause. 
They  have  industrial  resources  of  their  own,  to  be  sure,  but  what  they  can  provide 
for  themselves  must  be  supplemented  from  American  factories  and  farms  if  they 
are  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  their  fighting  manpower. 

These  allies  of  ours  are  benefited  by  lend-lease,  of  course.  But  let’s  not  think 
for  a  minute  that  our  own  war  purposes  are  not  also  well  served  by  the  material 
aid  we  send  to  the  nations  fighting  on  our  side.  Whatever  helps  to  wear  down 
the  fighting  strength  of  Germany  or  Japan  helps  us,  regardless  of  the  source  from 
which  it  may  come.  The  more  our  allies  can  do  to  aid  in  the  defeat  of  the  Axis, 
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the  less  difficult  will  be  the  task  of  our  own  armed  forces.  While  providing 
adequately  for  the  needs  of  our  own  Army  and  Navy,  it  is  only  good  sense  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  strengthen  the  armies  and  navies  of  those  nations  which  are 
cooperating  with  us  in  the  same  global  effort. 


[From  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Star  Journal,  March  10,  1944] 

No  Sit-Down  on  Lend-Lease 

•No  one,  no  matter  what  his  politics  or  proclivities,  would  at  this  moment  counsel 
the  discontinuance  of  manufacture  or  use  of  any  gun,  tank,  or  plane  that  is  winning 
the  road  to  victory,  whatever  the  expense  involved. 

No  more,  then,  should  Congress  contemplate  any  weakening  in  the  lend-lease 
program,  which,  without  further  congressional  approval,  will  expire  on  June  30. 
Neither  lend-lease  nor  reverse  lend-lease  under  which  America’s  allies  return  much 
to  our  fighting  forces  in  services,  equipment,  quarters,  and  food,  can  be  counted 
now  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  would  make  no  difference  if  they  could,  for  lend-lease 
has  proved  itself  a  tremendous  weapon,  the  symbol  of  United  Nations  unity  put 
into  practical  and  effective  action. 

Even  the  Congressmen  and  the  spokesmen  for  various  factions  which  most 
bitterly  fought  the  initial  enactment  of  lend-lease  endorsed  it  after  its  first  period 
of  operation.  For  the  sake  of  a  war  still  far  from  won,  they  must  not  now  stoop 
to  playing  politics  with  figures  and  half-facts  which  cannot  yet  be  honestly 
assayed. 


[From  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  March  10,  1944] 

An  Aid  to  Victory 

There  appears  to  be  no  real  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  lend-lease,  which  is  not 
surprising.  Lend-lease  has  written  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  war. 

Since  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed,  recent  figures  show,  28,000  planes  have 
gone  to  America’s  allies.  Along  with  these  planes  has  gone  gasoline  valued  at 
$670,000,000,  as  well  as  more  than  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  aircraft  engines  and 
spare  parts.  The  total  value  of  air  equipment  furnished  to  the  Allies  is 
$3,900,000,000. 

All  of  this  was  material  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  needed.  It  was 
material  necessary  to  get  them  on  the  path  to  victory.  Without  it  there  is  great 
doubt  whether  any  of  the  Allies  could  have  progressed  as  far  as  they  have. 

When  the  Lend-Lease  Act  first  was  considered  3  years  ago — before  Pearl  Harbor 
— the  opposition  came  from  groups  that  doubted  the  ability,  or  the  intentions,  of 
the  receiving  nations  to  repay  “in  kind.”  America’s  experiences  with  war  debts 
a  quarter  century  ago  was  recalled.  And  the  arguments  against  lend-lease  at 
that  time  appeared  valid. 

But  what  has  happened  since  has  made  the  Lend-Lease  Act  invaluable.  This 
Nation  suddenly  was  plunged  into  war,  and  for  many  months  a  large  share  of  the 
United  States  resistance  lay  in  what  was  gained  from  lend-lease.  The  Allies 
carried  on  while  America  worked  to  gain  the  necessary  momentum. 

That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  we  continue  to  “lend”  and  to  “lease.”  The  act 
is  a  vital  part  of  our  war  program  and,  whether  we  originally  liked  it  or  not,  lend- 
lease  has  sent  the  necessary  materials  to  the  places  where  they  were  needed  most, 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune,  March  10,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Debits  and  Credits;  Computing  the  Price  of  Victory 

Lend-leasing,  opposed  by  isolationists,  obstructionists,  appeasers,  and  chronic 
complainers  about  the  price  of  victory  and  the  cost  of  liberty,  has  protected  our 
country  from  invasion,  saved  our  coastal  cities  from  attack,  preserved  many 
precious  lives  of  the  Nation’s  defenders,  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle  against 
ruthless  and  resourceful  foes. 

While  some  parsimonious  politicians  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  secretly  scheming  for  a  negotiated  peace;  while  crafty  Japs  and  Germans 
are  already  planning  another  global  war;  while  spellbinders  and  space  writers 
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are  holding  out  to  suffering,  starving,  submerged  millions  the  glittering  promise 
of  free  enterprise  as  a  substitute  for  the  “four  freedoms”  of  worship  and  expression, 
of  opportunity  and  action,  we  are  still  lending  and  sending  arms  and  munitions 
as  well  as  troops  to  keep  marauders  from  our  shores. 

According  to  a  report  just  relayed  by  the  Associated  Press,  “some  28,000 
American-built  planes,  valued  at  $2,300,000,000,  have  been  sent  to  join  the  air 
forces  of  other  Allied  Nations  since  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  in  March 
1941.” 

American  plants  have  produced  a  total  of  150,000  planes,  retaining  for  use  of 
our  own  fliers  122,000  of  these  answers  to  the  blitzkrieg  threat  of  3  years  ago. 
In  addition  to  warplanes,  more  than  $1,600,000,000  worth  of  aircraft  engines 
and  spare  parts  have  been  sent  under  cash  and  lend-lease  terms,  bringing  the 
total  value  of  American  air  equipment  sent  other  United  Nations  to  $3,900,000,000. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons  of  gasoline,  in  the  production  of  which  the  new 
Salt  Lake  City  octane  plant  will  be  a  factor  henceforth,  have  been  supplied  to 
the  governments  of  Allied  fighting  forces.  There  are  carping  critics  who  lampoon 
all  wartime  leaders  except  those  of  the  Axis,  and  deprecate  consignments  under 
lend-lease  arrangements,  but  all  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  Republic  who  com¬ 
prehend  the  necessity  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  know  that  these  planes 
sent  abroad  and  manned  by  alien  aviators  have  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
American  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  and  friends — by  rendering  the  same  protec¬ 
tive  service  to  our  country  as  that  for  which  they  were  risking  and  giving  their 
liyes  to  restrain  the  wreckage  of  their  own  lands. 

It  is  easy  for  mathematical  experts  to  compute  the  waste  of  war,  the  cost  of 
freedom,  the  price  of  peace — to  sit  down  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  and  figure 
out  the  sums  paid  for  guns  and  ammunition,  for  comparison  with  prospective 
gains.  But  they  do  not  know  and  dare  not  say  what  might  be  considered  a  fair 
value  to  place  on  the  life  of  one  American  hero. 


[From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  March  10,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Policy  May  Need  Revision 

The  lend-lease  authority,  which  would  terminate  in  June  if  not  renewed  by 
act  of  Congress,  undoubtedly  will  be  extended  for  another  period.  It  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  the  basis  for  reciprocal  Allied  collaboration  that  if  it  were  permitted  to 
expire  joint  effort  in  every  theater  of  the  war  might  be  disrupted. 

However,  Congress  properly  is  studying  the  manner  in  which  it  is  operated 
and  the  policies  under  which  it  is  directed.  These  are  matters  that  may  well 
prove  subject  to  debate  even  though  the  basic  plan  of  mutual  assistance  is  not 
disturbed. 

Lend-lease  is  something  of  a  misnomer,  for  lending  and  leasing  implies  a  con¬ 
tractual  obligation  to  repay  in  kind  or  cash  for  value  received.  It  was  devised 
as  a  method  of  giving  material  aid  to  our  allies  out  of  our  abundance  as  our  most 
effective  contribution  to  the  common  war  effort  while  preparing  our  armed 
forces  to  take  their  full  part. 

This  aid  was  given,  not  lent  or  leased  in  the  sense  that  it  would  result  in  building 
up  another  structure  of  debt  that  might  plague  relations  between  this  country 
and  our  allies  after  this  war  as  the  Allied  debt  to  us  did  after  World  War  I.  It 
did  not  contemplate  reciprocal  aid  when  the  occasion  or  opportunity  for  it  should 
arise.  The  giving  of  that  reciprocal  aid  depended  upon  the  ability,  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  good  faith  of  the  recipients  of  lend-lease,  rather  than  upon  a  documented 
bond. 

This  reciprocal  aid,  called  “reverse  lend-lease,”  has  been  and  is  being  given 
and  is  attaining  important  proportions,  though  the  money  value  of  what  this 
country  rece4ves  can  never  be  expected  to  balance  the  value  of  what  has  been 
and  yet  will  be  given.  Since  that  was  not  the  underlying  consideration,  it  is 
not  an  issue  so  far  as  what  has  been  done  up  to  this  stage  of  the  war. 

But  the  question  of  more  nearly  balancing  mutual  assistance  in  the  future 
operations  of  lend-lease  may  be  a  policy  issue  that  Congress  will  want  decided 
in  extending  the  life  of  the  authority. 

There  is  reason  for  this  change  in  policy  now  that  our  armed  forces  are  taking 
an  ever  greater  part  in  the  fighting  and  particularly  because  of  the  attitude  of 
some  of  our  allies,  notably  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

There,  it  is  reported,  there  is  worry  over  the  prospect  that  reverse  lend-lease 
for  them  is  going  to  mean  that  they  supply  more  henceforth  to  the  United  States 
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than  they  get  in  return.  That  worry  develops  after  the  United  States  saved 
those  countries  from  Japanese  invasion.  It  suggests  what  may  happen  elsewhere 
after  the  acuteness  of  dangers  we  helped  so  greatly  to  avert  has  passed. 


APPENDIX  L 

Newspaper  Editorial  Comment  on  Lend-Lease  Aid  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist  Republics 

[Washington  Daily  News,  March  1,  1944] 

What  We  Get  for  Lend-Lease 

What  we  have  sent  Russia: 

More  than  8,400,000  tons  of  supplies,  valued  at  $4,243,804,000,  and  including 
7,800  planes,  4,700  tanks  and  tank  destroyers,  170,000  trucks,  33,000  jeeps,  and 
6,000,000  pairs  of  boots. 

What  Russia  has  done  to  Germany  according  to  Stalin: 

In  1  year  the  Nazis  have  lost  4,000,000  men,  14,000  planes,  25,000  tanks,  and 
40,000  guns. 


[Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  February  2S,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  Aid  to  Russia 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Russians  were  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  German 
conquest  and  then  send  it  into  reverse  is  American  lend-lease  aid.  An  idea  of 
the  colossal  stature  of  this  assistance  is  to  be  found  in  the  cold  figures  released 
Sunday  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

Among  the  weapons,  equipment,  and  supplies  this  country  had  shipped  to 
Russia  by  the  end  of  1943  were  7,800  airplanes,  4,700  tanks  and  tank  destroyers, 
and  177,000  tons  of  explosives,  Administrator  Leo  T.  Crowley  reported. 

A  total  of  8,400,000  tons  of  arms  and  supplies  flowed  from  American  factories 
and  farms  to  Russia  in  a  little  more  than  2  years,  from  the  time  the  Soviet-aid 
program  began  in  October  1941  until  the  end  of  1943.  Some  of  the  items  are: 
More  than  225,000  vehicles,  including  170,000  trucks  and  33,000  jeeps;  740,000 
tons  of  oil  products,  including  aviation  gasoline,  other  fuels  and  lubricants; 
1,350,000  tons  of  steel,  384,000  tons  of  aluminum,  copper,  and  other  metals;  and 
$400,000,000  worth  of  machinery  and  machine  tools;  more  than  6,000,000  pairs  of 
army  boots. 

The  value  of  these  shipments  had  mounted  to  $4,243,804,000  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  tonnage  for  1943  was  almost  double  that  for  1942 — -5,400,000  tons  as 
against  2,800,000 — reflecting  a  steady  increase  in  lend-lease  aid  to  Russia  which 
reached  the  peak  for  the  27  months  in  December. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  shipments  consisted  of  food:  2,250,000  tons 
of  wheat,  flour,  sugar,  meat,  dried  peas  and  beans,  powdered  milk,  dried  eggs; 
more  than  580, COO  tons  of  fats  and  oils;  50,000  tons  of  butter. 

Among  the  machinery  and  machine  tools  sent  to  assist  the  Russians  in  building 
up  or  rebuilding  destroyed  manufacturing  facilities,  thus  lightening  the  burden 
on  our  own  production  and  easing  the  shipping  situation,  are  145,000  tons  of 
refinery  equipment  for  producing  aviation  gasoline.  Machinery  for  a  complete 
factory  to  make  1,000,000  tires  a  year  from  Russian-produced  rubber  also  has 
been  sent. 

As  to  losses  in  transit,  a  vast  improvement  was  made  last  year  when  only  one 
Russia-bound  lend-lease  ship  was  sunk  out  of  each  100  leaving  our  shores.  The 
year  before  the  ratio  of  losses  at  sea  was  12  out  of  each  100.  Last  year  several 
hundred  more  ships  were  dispatched  than  in  1942,  the  report  pointed  out.  More 
than  3,000  of  the  7,800  planes  sent  to  Russia  were  flown  all  the  way,  thus  saving 
time  and  shipping  space. 

There  may  be  no  way  to  measure  accurately  the  lend-lease  contribution  to  the 
total  Russian  war  effort.  Certainly,  however,  it  has  been  a  most  vital  factor  and  it 
might  well  have  been  the  deciding  factor.  But  for  it,  the  Germans  might  have 
reached  the  oil  fields  of  the  Caucasus,  and  they  might  still  be  there.  But  for 
this  Nation’s  tremendous  industrial  power,  including  its  capacity  to  build  ships, 
and  but  for  the  remarkable  record  made  by  merchant  marine  crews  and  convoy 
vessels  in  getting  the  goods  through,  the  military  picture  in  Russia  would  have 
been  much  different  to  what  it  is  today. 
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[Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  March  1,  1944] 

Our  Aid  to  Russia  Important 

The  latest  lend-lease  report  by  Foreign  Economics  Administrator  Leo  Crowley 
reveals  that  Americans  may  fairly  claim  a  share  of  the  credit  for  Soviet  Russia’s 
magnificient  victories  during  the  present  winter. 

The  report  not  only  shows  that  our  material  aid  to  the  Stalin  forces  was  doubled 
during  1943,  but  that  the  over-all  total  since  the  first  American  supplies  were 
started  on  their  way  toward  Murmansk  or  Iran  must  have  been  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  Soviet’s  ability  to  withstand  the  Germans’  early  and  crushing  drives  east¬ 
ward. 

By  the  end  of  1943,  for  example,  more  than  7,800  American  airplanes,  most  of 
them  combat  types,  had  been  shipped  or  flown  to  Russia.  The  number  of  tanks 
and  tank  destroyers  supplied  had  exceeded  4,700.  Total  truck  shipments,  a  large 
percentage  of  them  from  the  GMC  Truck  and  Coach  Division  here,  had  reached 
170,000  with  1943  shipments  doubling  those  of  1942.  In  addition  33,000  jeeps 
and  25,000  other  military  vehicles  had  been  delivered. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  supplies  Americans’  tax  payments  and  bond 
purchases  have  financed  are  the  vast  quantities  of  food  which  must  have  been 
invaluable  in  maintaining  the  morale  and  health  of  the  Red  fighting  men  at  a  time 
when  enemy  action  had  seriously  crippled  the  Russians’  ability  to  feed  themselves. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cash  value  of  all  supplies  sent  under  lend- 
lease  to  embattled  Russia,  more  than  four  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars,  in  no  way 
can  reflect  their  actual  value  to  our  eastern  allies.  At  a  time  when  food,  planes, 
vehicles,  and  other  military  supplies  were  available  from  no  other  source,  those 
received  from  America  literally  were  priceless  to  the  Russians. 

There  is  one  more  thing  Americans  should  remember  in  considering  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  reverse  lend-lease  from  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the 
Moscow  Government  has  not  been  able  to  balance  the  account  with  goods,  its 
victorious  armies  have  repaid  us  in  large  measure  with  dead  Germans — two  or 
more  millions  of  them. 

Every  German  soldier  killed  on  the  Russian  front,  every  article  of  Hitlerite  war 
equipment  destroyed  there  reduces  the  threats  to  the  lives  of  American  soldiers 
now  fighting  in  Europe  or  waiting  the  signal  for  the  coming  invasion  of  the 
continent. 

Our  help  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Soviet  Union  indeed  have  been  mighty 
factors  in  bringing  Germany  to  its  present  declining  military  prospects. 


[Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  February  29,  1944) 

Our  Great  Effort 

The  United  States  has  contributed  7,800  planes,  4,700  tanks  and  tank  destroyers, 
and  177,000  tons  of  explosives  to  the  Red  Army’s  drive  against  Hitler,  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  has  announced. 

Shipments  sent  to  Russia  from  October  1941,  to  the  end  of  last  year  were 
valued  at  $4,243,804,000.  That  was  a  great  contribution.  Without  it,  Russia 
might  never  have  been  able  to  throw  the  Nazis  into  reverse. 

When  we  add  to  this  all  the  war  equipment  and  supplies  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  other  nations  fighting  Germany  and  when  we  consider  the  part  which  the 
Americans  played  in  the  vital  African  campaign,  and  what  the  Americans  are 
now  doing  in  Italy,  plus  the  damage  which  our  bombers  have  inflicted  on  German 
factories,  we  understand  what  a  gigantic  contribution  our  country  is  making 
toward  victory  for  the  United  Nations. 

We  do  not  seek  to  discount  what  our  allies  have  done,  especially  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  on  one  shou  d  discount  what  the  United 
States  has  done.  Without  our  own  fighting,  without  our  lease-lend  aid,  without 
our  encouragement  to  the  other  countries,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  war  against 
the  Nazis  would  ever  have  been  won. 

From  the  information  now  available  to  the  public  it  may  be  expected  that  our 
major  contribution  is  yet  to  be  made  in  the  coming  invasion  of  Europe.  But  if 
Germany  should  crack  up  tomorrow  it  would  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  what 
we  already  have  done  and  to  Germany’s  knowledge  of  what  we  can  do. 

These  great  contributions  of  America  entitle  us  to  a  powerful  voice  at  the  peace 
table  even  if  the  end  of  the  war  came  tomorrow. 

And,  of  course,  we  do  not  forget  the  things  which  we  have  accomplished  in  the 
war  against  Japan. 
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(Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  February  29,  1944] 

America  Contributes  to  Russia’s  “Sinews” 

“Give  us,”  said  Mr.  Churchill  some  three  or  so  years  ago,  “the  sinews  and 
we’ll  do  the  job.”  Time  has  proved  that  sinews  alone  were  not  enough  to  bring 
victory,  but  no  one  will  belittle  the  importance  of  those  sinews. 

Therefore  it  can  be  said  honestly  that  the  sinews  provided  the  Russians  in 
the  last  3  years  by  America  have  been  very  important  and  necessary  to  the  Red 
armies.  That  those  sinews  have  been  on  a  big  scale  is  evidenced  by  the  latest 
report  on  lend-lease  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  reached  the  respectable 
total  of  four  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars  in  value  in  the  last  27  months. 

This  total  of  more  than  8,400,000  tons  includes  more  than  7,800  war  planes, 
4,700  tanks,  170,000  trucks,  177,000  tons  of  explosives,  740,000  tons  of  aviation 
gasoline,  1,350,000  tons  of  steel,  and  2,250,000  tons  of  food.  And  this  aid  has 
been  given  under  terrific  strain.  In  1942  12  of  every  100  ships  carrying  supplies 
to  Russia  were  sunk  by  the  Axis.  Last  year  only  one  of  each  100  was  lost. 

It  takes  nothing  from  the  glory  or  credit  of  the  Red  Army  that  America’s 
home  front  has  played  so  important  a  part  on  Russia’s  victorious  fighting  front. 


[Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times,  February  28,  1944] 

Lend-Lease  to  Russia 

How  much  American  lend-lease  is  having  to  do  with  Russian  successes  can  be 
guessed  by  the  remarkable  report  which  Leo  T.  Crowley  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  sent  to  Congress.  During  1943  5,400,000  tons  of  materials  and 
equipment  went  to  the  Red  Army.  More  important,  99  out  of  every  100  ships 
which  crossed  the  Atlantic  made  the  journey  safely  in  contrast  to  the  88  out  of 
every  100  ships  in  1942.  We  sent  an  entire  steel  mill  to  the  Soviet  with  the 
engineers  to  assemble  it  and  put  it  into  operation.  More  than  5,500  planes  of  all 
types  were  sent  to  Russia.  Of  these  2,700  were  flown,  most  of  them  by  the  Arctic 
route  from  Alaskan  bases  into  Siberia.  Forty  million  pounds  of  butter  and  almost 
500,000,000  pounds  of  meat  went  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Soviet.  In  addition 
vast  quantities  of  tanks,  artillery,  trucks,  and  medical  supplies  were  dispatched. 

This  gratifying  record  is  aid  to  an  ally  in  time  of  war.  If  the  free  channels  of 
trade  are  maintained  in  the  peaceful  world  to  come  economic  prosperity  will  be 
assured  to  all  of  the  world.  Russia  is  going  to  want  to  trade  with  us  and  the 
United  States  will  welcome  trade  with  Russia. 


[Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  March  I,  1944] 

Aid  to  Russia 

Last  year  Russia  got  3)4  percent  of  America’s  food  supply — wheat  and  flour, 
dried  peas  and  beans,  butter,  sugar,  meat,  powdered  milk — -some  2,250,000  tons 

in  all. 

Since  October  1941  the  Russians  have  received  from  the  United  States  7,800 
warplanes,  4,700  tanks,  170,000  trucks,  177,000  tons  of  explosives. 

All  of  this  (there  are  thousands  of  separate  items)  cost  more  than  $4,240,000,000. 
The  food  supplies  alone  shipped  out  last  year  to  Russia  represented  51  percent 
of  total  American  exports. 

Is  it  worth  it?  Is  all  this  lend-lease  material  which  we  are  providing  so  gener¬ 
ously  a  wise  expenditure  of  our  resources? 

Reportedly,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  has  made  these  figures  public 
at  this  time  to  remind  Russia  that  our  stake  in  its  military  victories  has  been  a 
large  one.  Today  there  are  mutterings  about  the  manner  in  which  Russia  will 
use  these  victories. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  they  could  never  have  been  achieved  without  Allied 
aid.  Marshal  Stalin  grants  as  much.  Russia’s  own  production  is  considerable. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  sufficed  to  hold  back  the  Germans.  But  without  the  extra 
margin  of  allied  aid,  principally  American  in  recent  months,  Russia’s  remarkable 
comeback  and  uninterrupted  successes  would  have  been  impossible. 

By  the  same  token,  but  for  Russia’s  employment  of  these  arms,  the  strategic 
war  picture  might  have  been  far  different.  About  4,000,000  German  soldiers  have 
been  killed  in  this  war.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them  have  died  on  the  Russian 
front. 
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Lend-lease  has  helped  to  keep  the  Red  Army  fighting. 

The  fighting  Red  Army  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  land  action  and  has  destroyed 
millions  of  Germans  who  might  otherwise  have  killed  American  and  British  fighting 
men. 

But  lend-lease  is  not  as  calculating  and  as  cold-blooded  as  all  this.  It  is  a 
bridge  to  the  future  of  world  cooperation,  a  two-way  road  of  free  and  open  trade 
and  exchange  which  must  be  kept  clear  in  the  future. 

Down  this  broad  avenue  of  aid  and  understanding  the  United  Nations  are 
striding  to  victory  and  peace.  It  will  be  for  Russia  as  well  as  for  its  Allies  to 
acknowledge  this  mutual  helpfulness  more  than  ever  in  the  future  if  we  are  to 
work  together  to  preserve  what  we  have  won. 


[Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  February  29,  1944] 

Passing  the  Ammunition 

The  United  States  doubled  its  lend-lease  shipments  to  Russia  last  year,  reports 
Leo  T.  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic  Administrator. 

The  shipment  included  more  than  5,000  planes,  making  a  total  of  7,800  during 
the  war  up  to  January  1.  Nearly  all  were  of  the  combat  type. 

Russia  received  also  from  us  170,000  trucks,  4,700  tanks  and  tank  destroyers, 
33,000  jeeps,  and  nearly  25,000  other  military  vehicles. 

We  have  shipped  Russia  a  great  deal  of  food  too,  no  less  than  580,000  tons  of 
fats  and  oils  alone,  including  lard  and  oleo.  In  addition  we  sent  50,000  tons  of 
butter  especially  for  use  in  Russian  hospitals. 

We  shipped  a  complete  tire  factory,  740,000  tons  of  aviation  gasoline;  also 
much  industrial  equipment  for  the  production  of  weapons. 

The  value  of  the  total  sent  to  Russia  last  year  was  $4,250,000,000.  It  accounted 
for  51  percent  of  lend-lease,  the  British  Empire  receiving  42  percent. 

Considering  what  Russia  has  done  to  the  Germans,  the  investment  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  best  the  United  States  ever  made. 


[Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News,  February  29,  1944] 

Aid  to  Russia  at  Peak 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  Americans  to  claim,  in  the  face  of  the  colossal 
human  sacrifices  and  the  magnificent  industrial  and  military  achievements  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  lend-lease  aid  from  this  country  represents  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  resources  that  Russia  has  poured  into  the  struggle  against  the  German  in¬ 
vaders.  Yet,  as  Donald  M.  Nelson  points  out  in  the  current  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic  devoted  to  a  panorama  of  “American-Russian  Frontiers,”  this  aid  has 
been  enormous  and  “it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  supplies  have  gone  to  fill 
in  the  strategic  marginal  gap  between  Russian  production  and  Russian  require¬ 
ments.”  The  latest  figures  just  released  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  covering  the  period  from  October  1941  to  January  1,  1944,  show  that  this 
country  has  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  total  of  8,400,000  tons  of  munitions, 
food,  and  other  war  supplies  valued  at  $4,243,840,000. 

As  Mr.  Nelson  states  in  his  article,  the  United  States  has  given  first  priority  to 
Russian  needs  and  has  overcome  great  difficulties  to  produce  and  deliver  the  goods 
promised  in  the  three  protocol  agreements  on  American  material  aid  to  Russia. 
At  the  present  time,  he  writes,  we  are  making  available  every  month  more  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  item  included  in  the  program  that  can  be  moved  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  In  fact,  we  have  offered  materials  and  equipment  to 
the  L"nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  such  quantities  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  cut  out  a  “substantial  percentage”  in  order  to  bring  the  total  tonnage 
within  shipping  expectations.  Marshal  Stalin  had  good  reason  at  Tehran  to 
toast  American  war  production  as  a  deciding  factor  in  the  approaching  defeat  of 
the  Axis. 

It  is  important  that  both  the  American  and  Russian  peoples  should  be  aware  of 
the  extent  of  this  aid,  which  is  continuing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $300,000,000  a 
month,  for  in  fulfilling  their  respective  commitments  of  munitions  supply  and  all- 
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out  resistance  the  two  nations  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  good  will  and  collabo¬ 
ration.  Certainly  the  time  is  past  when  isolation  or  unilaterial  diplomatic  decisions 
can  offer  either  of  these  great  countries  security  or  the  hope  for  consolidating  world 
peace  on  which  the  progress  of  both  depends. 


[Washington  Evening  Star,  Wednesday,  March  1,  1944] 

[Editorial] 

Allied  Interdependence 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  since  June  1941  the  brilliantly  led  and  valorous 
Red  Army  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  land  fighting  in  the  war  against  Hitler.  But 
its  great  tide-turning  victories  have  by  no  means  been  accomplished  by  itself  alone, 
as  if  in  a  military  vacuum  sealed  off  from  the  armed  forces  of  Britain  and  America. 

If  Hitler  had  been  able  to  concentrate  his  full  power  in  the  east,  if  there  had  been 
no  gigantic  British  and  American  air  offensive  in  the  west,  if  the  Axis  had  not  been 
smashed  in  north  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean,  if  Italy  had  not  been  invaded, 
if  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  United  States  Navy  had  not  throttled  the  enemy  on 
the  seas,  if  Japan  had  not  been  too  tied  down  by  our  forces  in  the  Pacific  to  strike 
at  Siberia,  the  whole  story  of  Russia  might  have  been  entirely  different  today — a 
story  of  grim  defeat  instead  of  monumental  victory. 

And  over  and  above  being  promoted  by  the  immense  contributing  weight  of 
these  Allied  operations,  what  the  Red  Army  has  accomplished  has  been  made 
possible,  in  large  measure,  by  the  vast  amount  of  lease-lend  material  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  27  months  between  October 
1941  and  January  of  this  year.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  material, 
as  just  reported  by  Leo  T.  Crowley,  head  of  our  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  In  terms  of  cash  value,  it  has  amounted  to  well  over 
$4,000,000,000.  In  terms  of  concrete  things  needed  for  waging  war,  it  has  been 
made  up  of  8,400,000  tons  of  munitions,  food,  and  other  supplies,  including  7,800 
planes,  4,700  tanks  and  tank  destroyers,  170,000  trucks  and  millions  and  millions 
of  gallons  of  precious  aviation  fuel  and  lubricants. 

To  itemize  such  aid  as  this  is  not  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  the  Red  Army.  It  is  merely  to  lend  perspective  to  the  general 
picture  of  the  war  and  to  show  that  in  that  perspective  no  one  country  stands  out 
as  being  solely  or  even  predominantly  responsible  for  the  present  state  in  which 
the  Nazis  find  themselves.  For  the  truth  is  that  just  as  Britain  and  the  United 
States  might  now  be  in  a  very  bad  military  position  had  it  not  been  for  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  so,  too,  the  Russians  might  be  near  defeat,  or  already  defeated,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  British  and  Americans.  Indeed,  Premier-Marshal  Stalin  is  himself 
authority  for  the  statement  that  victory  over  Hitler  would  have  been  unattainable 
without  the  arms  production  of  America,  nor  would  that  production  of  itself 
have  been  enough  if  it  were  not  being  used  superbly  well  by  those  receiving  it 
through  lease-lend. 

In  sum,  credit  for  the  bright  character  of  our  over-all  situation  cannot  accurately 
be  apportioned  among  the  Allies,  with  one  receiving  the  major  portion  of  it  for 
what  has  been  achieved  on  land,  or  with  another  getting  it  for  accomplishments 
in  the  air,  at  sea,  or  on  the  assembly  line.  Perhaps  on  some  future  day,  long  after 
the  shooting  stops,  it  may  be  possible  to  effect  a  precise  measure  of  this  sort, 
but  meanwhile,  with  vast  interrelating  battles  still  to  be  fought,  the  honors  and 
responsibilities  must  be  pretty  evenly  shared.  And  there  is  a  lesson  in  this,  for 
just  as  they  must  work  together,  and  not  separately,  if  they  are  to  win  the  war, 
Britain,  China,  Russia,  and  America  must  continue  to  work  together,  and  not 
separately,  if  they  are  to  win  the  peace  as  well. 
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78th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  f  Report 
2d  Session  j  |  No.  1316 


EXTENSION  OF  LEND-LEASE 


March  30,  1944. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Bloom,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4254] 


I 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4254)  to  extend  for  a  period  of  1  year  an  act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  same,  unanimously  report  favorably  thereon  with  an 
amendment,  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

II 

This  bill  amends  subsection  (c)  of  section  3,  and  subsection  (b) 
of  section  6  of  an  act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
approved  March  11,  1941  (Public  Law  11,  77th  Cong.),  amended 
March  11,  1943  (Public  Law  9,  78th  Cong.),  and  in  accordance  with 
clause  2a,  rule  13,  there  is  inserted  in  the  report  those  subsections  of 
sections  3  and  6  of  that  act  (the  language  proposed  to  be  repealed 
enclosed  in  black  brackets  and  the  amendatory  language  in  italics), 
which  are  as  follows: 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3,  Public  Law  11,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended: 

(c)  After  [June  30,  1944]  June  30,  1945,  or  after  the  passage  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  by  the  two  Houses  before  [June  30,  1944]  June  30,  1945,  which  declares 
that  the  powers  conferred  by  or  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary 
to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  neither  the  President  nor  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  shall  exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred  by  or  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a) ;  except  that  until  [July  1,  1947]  July  1,  1948,  any  of  such  powers 
may  be  exercised  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  a  contract  or  agreement  with 
such  a  foreign  government  made  before  [July  1,  1944]  July  1,  1945,  or  before  the 
passage  of  such  concurrent  resolution,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 
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Subsection  (b)  of  section  6,  Public  Law  11,  Seventy-seventh  Con¬ 
gress,  as  amended: 

(b)  All  money  and  all  property  which  is  converted  into  money  received  under 
section  3  from  any  government  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation  or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds 
were  expended  with  respect  to  the  defense  article  or  defense  information  for  which 
such  consideration  is  received,  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  such  expended  funds  were  appropriated  by  law,  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  funds  are  received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  but  in  no  event 
shall  any  funds  so  received  be  available  for  expenditure  after  [June  30,  1947] 
June  SO,  19^8. 

The  committee  unanimously  recommended  an  amendment,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  as  a  new  section  numbered  2,  so  that  section  3  (b) 
of  the  act  will  read  as  follows: 

(b)  The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any  such  foreign  government  receives 
any  aid  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  those  which  the  President  deems 
satisfactory,  and  the  benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be  payment  or  repayment 
in  kind  or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the  President 
deems  satisfactory:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  6hall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  President  in  any  final  settlement  to  assume  or  incur  any  obliga¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  post-war  economic  or  post-war 
military  policy  except  in  accordance  with  established  constitutional  procedure. 

A  reexamination  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  prompted  the  committee 
to  propose  the  amendment  to  paragraph  (b)  of  section  3,  having  to 
do  with  the  settlement  of  lend-lease  engagements  to  that  it  may  be 
entirely  clear  that  in  any  final  settlement  no  obligation  with  respect 
to  post-war  economic  or  military  policy  shall  be  assumed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  except  in  accordance  with  our  established  consti¬ 
tutional  procedure  and  the  action  or  approval  of  the  Congress  where 
required  by  such  procedure.  Under  this  provision,  the  Congress  can 
be  assured  that  it  cannot  be  committed  to  post-war  economic  or  post¬ 
war  military  policies  which  properly  lie  within  its  province  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

Ill 

The  United  Nations  are  closing  in  on  the  enemy  for  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  war.  Our  war  plans  are  based  upon  each  of  the  United 
Nations  striking  with  the  maximum  force  in  the  great  offensives  to 
come.  To  play  their  full  part,  our  allies  must  be  fully  equipped. 
And  every  sector  of  every  front  manned  by  our  allies  and  every  battle 
won  by  them  is  a  sector  we  will  not  have  to  man  and  a  battle  we  will 
not  have  to  win.  The  fight  is  our  fight  and  their  fight.  Lend-lease 
strengthens  the  striking  force  both  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
United  Nations. 

IY.  Hearings 

H.  R.  4254  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  23,  1944.  In  considering  the  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act,  the  committee  undertook  a  full  examination  into  the  maimer  in 
which  the  act  has  been  administered  in  the  past  year.  Hearings  were 
held  over  a  period  of  10  days.  The  committee  received  testimony 
from  the  Secretaiv  of  War,  Henry  L.  Stimson;  the  Secretary  of  Navy, 
Frank  Knox;  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.; 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson;  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administrator,  Leo  T.  Crowley;  Oscar  Cox,  General  Council  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration;  the  Administrator  of  the  War  Ship- 
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ping  Administration  and  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
Admiral  Emory  S.  Land;  and  the  acting  general  purchasing  agent  for 
United  States  forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area,  Col.  Spencer  B. 
Eddy,  G.  S.  S.  The  committee  also  heard  in  executive  session  Win¬ 
field  S.  Riefler,  Minister  to  Great  Britain  in  charge  of  economic  war¬ 
fare  activities  for  the  United  States  in  that  area. 

All  of  the  witnesses  testified  strongly  to  the  necessity  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  No  witnesses  appeared  in  opposition 
I  to  its  extension.  Most  of  the  information  provided  your  committee 
will  be  available  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  and  to  the  public  as  a 
record  of  the  administration  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  committee  was  greatly  aided  by  various  factual  statements, 
charts,  and  other  data  presented  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
most  of  which  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  13  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations  submitted  since  the  approval 
of  the  act  and  the  special  fourteenth  report  on  lend-lease  operations 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  March  11,  1944,  by  Leo  T.  Crowley, 
Foreign  Economic  Administrator,  have  been  of  great  assistance  in 
appraising  the  part  played  by  lend-lease  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  facts  brought  out  before  your  committee  at  its  hearings  indicate 
the  vital  necessity  for  continuing  the  Lend-Lease  Act  as  an  essential 
part  of  our  organization  for  waging  war.  Lend-lease  has  been  built 
into  the  fabric  of  the  supply  arrangements  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  been  proved,  over  and  over  again,  a  flexible  and  valuable  part  of 
our  mobilization  for  war,  serving  the  needs  of  our  many  battle  fronts 
in  ways  which  contribute  to  the  development  of  sound  and  har¬ 
monious  relations  with  our  allies.  So  long  as  the  war  continues — 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  civilian  officer  of  the  Government,  as  Mr. 
|  Stettinius  pointed  out,  “to  work,  think,  and  plan  for  war  until  the 
shooting  stops”- — the  Lend-Lease  Act  is  a  military  necessity  of  the 
first  importance. 

V.  Lend-Lease  Aid 

From  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  on  March  11, 
1941,  through  December  31,  1943,  the  United  States  transferred  under 
lend-lease  goods  and  services  valued  at  slightly  less  than 
$20,000,000,000.  More  than  two-tliirds  of  this  aid  was  rendered 
during  1943. 

Over  half  of  our  lend-lease  aid  has  consisted  of  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
and  other  finished  munitions.  Items  for  the  production  of  planes, 
guns,  and  other  vital  war  supplies  in  the  factories  of  our  allies  have 
amounted  to  20  percent.  Foodstuffs  for  soldiers  and  war  workers 
have  made  up  12 }{  percent.  The  balance  has  consisted  of  services, 
such  as  shipping,  ship  repairs,  pilot  training,  and  industrial  facilities 
built  in  the  United  States  to  produce  lend-lease  goods. 

The  proportion  of  these  categories  has  changed  greatly  since  the 
early  days  of  lend-lease.  In  1941  food  was  the  largest  item — over 
50  percent  of  lend-lease  exports.  Munitions  and  war-production 
supplies  made  up  the  remainder.  In  1942,  as  American  war  plants 
moved  swiftly  into  production,  shipments  of  munitions  rose  much 
more  rapidly  than  shipments  of  other  lend-lease  items.  They  have 
continued  to  rise  and  during  1943  made  up  61  percent  of  all  exports. 
In  December  1943  67  percent  of  lend-lease  exports  were  munitions. 

Planes,  tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  and  other  finished  munitions 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  lend-lease  program. 
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United  Kingdom. — The  value  of  lend-lease  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  through  December  31,  1943,  totaled  $6,595,000,000. 

Forty-one  percent  of  this  total  constituted  munitions;  32  percent 
agricultural  products;  and  27  percent  materials  for  war  production. 
Shipments  of  munitions  in  1943  were  200  percent  higher  than  those 
in  1942,  while  shipments  of  agricultural  products  and  materials  for 
war  production  increased  only  50  percent. 

Without  these  lend-lease  shipments  and  the  large  quantities  of 
supplies  and  services  received  as  reverse  lend-lease  the  great  bombing 
raids  flown  by  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  by  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Forces  from  British  bases  would  not  have  been  possible.  The 
Royal  Air  Force’s  night  missions  are  flown  by  the  great  four-engine 
Lancasters  and  Halifax  bombers — all  produced  in  British  factories. 
Britain  alone  is  producing  more  planes  than  all  the  factories  at  Hitler’s 
command  in  Europe  and  large  quantities  of  bombs  as  well.  This  re¬ 
markable  production  record  could  not,  however,  have  been  achieved 
without  the  machine  tools,  the  aircraft  engines  and  parts,  the  steel 
and  other  metals  sent  from  the  United  States  under  lend-lease.  By 
the  end  of  1943  we  had  sent  under  lend-lease  nearly  $500,000,000  of 
aircraft  engines  and  parts  and  over  $700,000,000  of  steel  and  other 
metals. 

The  United  States  Eighth  and  Ninth  Army  Air  Forces’  daylight  mis¬ 
sions  are  flown  in  our  own  great  four-engined  Fortresses  and  Liberators. 
But  their  raids  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  huge  air 
bases  built,  equipped,  and  serviced  by  the  British  and  without  the 
*  many  supplies,  such  as  armored  flak  suits,  heated  flying  suits,  huge 
quantities  of  repair  parts  and  materials,  and  mobile  repair  shops 
furnished  by  the  British.  All  of  these  supplies  and  services  and 
many  more  besides,  valued  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  have 
been  turned  over  to  our  forces  in  Britain.  One-third  of  all  the  supplies 
and  equipment  currently  required  by  our  forces  in  the  British  Isles 
is  provided  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  provided  as  reverse 
lend-lease  and  without  payment  by  us.  Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend- 
lease  are  also  helping  to  feed  the  armed  forces  and  the  war  workers 
on  the  British  Isles.  The  United  Kingdom  has  always  been  dependent 
upon  imports  to  feed  her  populations  and  maintain  her  armed  forces. 
With  the  aid  of  lend-lease  seeds  and  relatively  small  amounts  of  lend- 
lease  agricultural  equipment  and  fertilizers  she  has  been  able,  by 
plowing  up  hitherto  untilled  acreage  including  parks,  lawns,  and 
playing  fields,  to  increase  her  own  food  production  by  70  percent 
over  pre-war  levels.  Approximately  10  percent  of  Britain’s  food 
requirements  is  supplied  under  lend-lease.  Much  larger  quantities 
of  food  are  imported  from  the  dominions  and  colonies.  The  increase 
in  British  food  production  has  benefited  us  as  well  as  the  British. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  food  consumed  by  our  armed  forces  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease  by  the  British. 
All  of  this  food  is  produced  locally  or  comes  from  the  dominions  or 
colonies. 

This  mingling  of  men  and  materials  through  lend-lease  and  reverse 
lend-lease  has  enabled  the  United  Nations  to  strike  harder  blows  at 
Germany  from  Britain.  It  is  also  creating  in  Britain  a  tremendous 
base  for  the  final  blows  against  the  Nazis. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.—‘ Twenty-seven  percent  of  all  lend-lease  aid  has  been 
supplied  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Up  to  January  1,  1944,  lend-lease  exports 
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to  Russia  totaled  $4,240,000,000.  Shipments  in  1943  were  more  than 
double  shipments  in  1942.  Shipments  in  December  1943  to  Russia 
exceeded  by  dollar  value  the  amount  sent  to  any  other  country. 
Almost  all  of  the  December  1943  shipments  reached  their  destination. 
Only  1  percent  of  the  ships  that  sailed  with  supplies  for  Russia  in  1943 
was  lost  compared  with  a  loss  of  12  percent  in  1942.  Fifty-four  percent 
of  lend-lease  exports  to  Russia  have  been  munitions;  27  percent  ma¬ 
terials  for  war  production;  and  19  percent  food  for  soldiers  and  war 
workers. 

|  By  January  1,  1944,  in  excess  of  7,800  planes  had  been  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  over  5,000  alone  in  1943,  and  4,800  tanks  and  tank 
destroyers.  Lend-lease  shipments  have  also  assisted  in  the  Soviet’s 
own  war  production.  We  have  sent  177,000  tons  of  explosives  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  bombs  and  shells,  1,350,000  tons  of  steel, 
384,000  tons  of  aluminum,  copper,  and  other  nonferrous  metals,  and 
$400,000,000  of  industrial  equipment  and  machine  tools  for  use  in  the 
production  of  planes,  tanks,  artillery,  and  other  weapons  of  war.  We 
have  also  sent  740,000  tons  of  aviation  gasoline  and  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  145,000  tons  of  refinery  equipment  to  enable  the 
Soviet  Union  to  produce  large  quantities  of  aviation  gasoline  from  her 
own  oil  resources.  In  addition,  by  the  end  of  1943,  we  had  sent 
2,250,000  tons  of  food,  which  have  made  possible  maintenance  of  the 
Soviet  Army’s  rations. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  performed  superbly  both  from  a  military  and 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view.  With  the  aid  of  lend-lease  indus¬ 
trial  equipment  and  raw  materials  she  has  turned  out  huge  quantities 
of  munitions  in  her  own  great  war  industries.  With  these  and  with 
the  lend-lease  munitions,  the  Red  Army  has  already  driven  the  Nazis 

i,  out  of  a  large  part  of  Russia  and  is  driving  on  toward  the  center  of 

)  Nazi  power. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lend-lease  contribution  to  these  victories  has 
been  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  Red  Army  in  maintaining  its  lines 
of  communication  and  supply.  Distances  in  Russia  are  great,  and 
the  Red  Army’s  lines  of  communication  are  growing  longer  as  the 
advance  toward  the  German  borders  continues.  The  supplies  of  the 
Red  Army  are  dependent  upon  good  trucks  and  adequate  communica¬ 
tions  with  headquarters  and  supply  depots.  The  United  States  by 
January  1,  1944,  had  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  170,000  trucks,  33,000 
jeeps,  and  about  25,000  other  military  vehicles — half  of  all  the  motor 
vehicles  that  have  been  sent  abroad  under  lend-lease — as  well  as 
200,000  field  telephones  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of  field- 
telephone  wire.  Each  motor  vehicle,  each  field  telephone,  and  each 
mile  of  wire  has  helped  the  Red  Army  to  strike  harder  blows  at  our 
common  enemies. 

Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Mediterranean  area. — Lend-lease 
exports  to  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Mediterranean  through 
December  31,  1943,  totaled  $2,400,000,000.  Of  these  $1,400,000,000 
went  to  Egypt,  $670,000,000  to  the  rest  of  Africa  and  $340,000,000  to 
the  Middle  East.  Three-fourths  of  all  these  exports  have  been 
munitions. 

Lend-lease  supplies  were  used  first  to  create  a  powerful  base  in 
Egypt  from  which  the  Eighth  Army’s  drive  to  oust  the  Germans  from 
Africa  was  launched  at  El  Alamein,  simultaneously  with  the  landings 
in  French  North  Africa.  Now  that  the  Nazis  have  been  driven  from 
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Africa  and  the  battle  lines  have  moved  forward  to  the  north  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  they  have  been  used  to  help  arm  the  soldiers  of 
Allied  Nations  in  Africa  for  the  campaigns  now  under  way  in  Italy. 
Australian,  British,  Canadian,  French,  Greek,  Indian,  New  Zealand, 
Polish,  and  Yugoslav  troops  armed  in  part  with  lend-lease  weapons 
have  fought  side  by  side  with  us  in  the  victories  over  the  Nazis  in 
Tunisia,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  and  are  fighting  side  by  side 
with  us  in  Italy  today.  And  for  these  operations  we  are  receiving,  as 
reverse  lend-lease,  food  for  our  armed  forces  from  French  North  and 
West  Africa,  as  well  as  planes,  guns,  and  other  supplies  from  the  British. 

The  balance  of  lend-lease  shipments  to  these  areas  consisted  of 
supplies  essential  to  support  our  military  operations.  Transportation 
facilities,  public  utilities,  and  local  industries  had  to  be  kept  in  opera¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  United  Nations  armed  forces.  The  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  was  assured  of  a  minimum  supply  of  vital  items  such  as  food, 
clothing,  and  medicines  to  prevent  starvation  and  epidemics  that 
would  have  endangered  our  forces.  For  these  supplies  we  have  been 
repaid  not  only  by  the  support  of  the  local  population  but  also  in  large 
measure  with  cash.  The  French  are  paying  us  our  full  landed  costs  for 
essential  civilian  supplies  sent  to  French  North  and  West  Africa.  So 
far  $62,250,000  has  been  received.  The  French  in  Africa  are  also 
supplying  us  as  reverse  lend-lease  with  food  for  our  armed  forces. 

China  and  India. — Lend-lease  shipments  to  China  and  India  totaled 
about  $1,000,000,000  by  December  31,  1943.  Most  of  these  supplies 
have  gone  to  India  because  of  the  great  difficulties  of  transportation. 
Everything  that  moves  into  China  must  go  by  air  from  India  “over  the 
hump” — over  the  mountains  15,000  feet  high  that  divide  the  province 
of  Assam  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  India  from  Yunnan  Province 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  China.  In  the  past  year  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  increasing  the  volume  of  goods  moving  into  China  by 
air.  In  the  month  of  December  1943  more  cargo  went  into  China  than 
in  all  of  1942.  And  the  volume  of  freight  moved  by  air  is  continuing 
to  mount.  The  planes  flying  “over  the  hump”  carry  everything  from 
guns  to  trucks.  These  supplies  are  for  the  Fourteenth  United  States 
Air  Force  operating  in  China  under  General  Chennault,  as  well  as  for 
the  Chinese  forces  and  arsenals.  Lend-lease  supplies  for  China  have 
also  been  used  to  equip  several  divisions  of  Chinese  troops  in  India, 
some  of  whom  are  now  fighting  their  way  back  through  upper  Burma 
in  the  direction  of  China.  Other  supplies  have  been  stock-piled  in 
India  ready  to  move  into  China  the  minute  land  routes  are  opened  up. 

Pending  the  reopening  of  land  routes  into  China,  lend-lease  has 
helped  to  make  India  a  strong  base  for  offensives  against  the  Japanese. 
Most  of  the  lend-lease  supplies  sent  to  India  have  been  munitions, 
but  a  small  percentage  has  been  materials  for  war  production  and  for 
transportation.  India  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  more  industrialized 
nation  than  is  generally  realized,  but  her  ports,  railroads,  and  other 
communications  systems  had  to  be  improved  to  handle  the  large  move¬ 
ments  of  munitions  and  military  personnel.  Lend-lease  equipment 
has  helped  to  make  it  possible  for  India  to  accomplish  this  program. 
Lend-lease  equipment  has  also  helped  India  to  increase  production  of 
war  supplies,  some  of  which  have  been  turned  over  to  our  forces  in 
India  as  reverse  lend-lease.  It  has  also  helped  increase  production  of 
strategic  raw  materials,  such  as  mica,  which  is  essential  for  radio¬ 
location  devices,  jute  for  burlap  bags,  and  chrome,  manganese,  tan- 
talite,  and  beryl  which  are  necessary  alloys  in  making  steel. 
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Today  American  engineers  are  building  the  Ledo  Road,  a  new  land 
route  across  upper  Burma  to  China.  Ahead  of  them,  clearing  the 
Japanese  from  the  route,  are  Chinese  troops,  equipped  in  India  with 
lend-lease  weapons,  as  well  as  American  veterans  of  Guadalcanal. 
American  forces  in  this  theater  bring  most  of  their  weapons  with  them, 
but  large  quantities  of  the  food  they  eat,  the  tropical  uniforms  they 
wear,  and  the  other  supplies  they  need  are  supplied  them  without  pay¬ 
ment  by  us  as  reverse  lend-lease.  To  the  south  British  and  Indian 
soldiers  are  pushing  down  the  coast  of  Burma  toward  Rangoon. 
)  While  British  and  Indian  arsenals  have  supplied  most  of  their  equip¬ 
ment,  some  has  been  supplied  by  lend-lease.  Through  lend-lease  and 
reverse  lend-lease  we  have  prepared  for  these  combined  offensives  and 
for  even  greater  ones  to  come  from  India. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Lend-lease  exports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  totaled  $803,000,000  up  to  December  31,  1943.  Fifty- 
two  percent  of  these  exports  were  munitions.  Most  of  the  balance 
consisted  of  war-production  materials  to  enable  the  two  dominions  to 
turn  out  increasing  quantities  of  munitions,  foodstuffs,  and  other 
essential  supplies  for  use  by  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  Pacific. 

The  contributions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  the  United 
Nations  supply  programs  have  been  outstanding.  With  the  aid  of 
lend-lease  farm  machinery,  food-processing  equipment,  and  tin  plate, 
they  have  produced  tremendous  quantities  of  food.  Australia  sup¬ 
plies  as  reverse  lend-lease,  without  payment  by  us,  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  food  for  American  forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
theater  as  well  as  large  quantities  for  American  forces  in  the  South 
Pacific.  New  Zealand  provides  as  reverse  lend-lease  almost  all  the 
food  for  American  forces  on  the  home  islands  and  substantial  quan- 
}  tities  for  American  forces  in  the  South  Pacific  theater.  American 
forces  up  to  January  1,  1944,  had  received  as  reverse  lend-lease 
500,000,000  pounds  of  food  from  Australia,  and  300,000,000  pounds 
from  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to  turning  over  for  our  use  airfields, 
hospitals, '  and  barracks,  Australia  supplies  us,  as  reverse  lend-lease, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  army  boots,  shirts,  jackets,  and 
trousers,  most  of  the  truck  tires  used  by  our  Army,  and  many  other 
supplies  as  well.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  both  building  small 
boats  and  landing  craft  which  are  furnished  us  as  reverse  lend-lease  for 
use  in  the  campaigns  to  drive  the  Japanese  out  of  their  remaining 
strongholds  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
Philippines  and  Japan. 

Men  and  material  have  been  interwoven  in  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  Pacific  to  make  a  more  powerful  United  Nations  fighting  force. 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Dutch  troops  are  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  American  forces.  The  Dutch,  for  example,  who 
escaped  from  the  Indies  were  trained  to  fly  in  the  United  States,  and 
now  pilot  American  lend-lease  planes,  while  they  receive  their  food 
and  many  of  their  other  supplies  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  are  playing  a  vital  role  in  our 
offensive  operations  northward  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
toward  the  centers  of  Japanese  power. 

Latin  America. — The  total  value  of  lend-lease  materials  exported  to 
other  American  republics  from  March  11,  1941,  to  December  31,  1943, 
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was  $127,000,000.  Commercial  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Latin  America  in  the  years  1941, 1942,  and  1943  totaled  $2,300,000,000, 
18  times  the  lend-lease  total. 

Lend-lease  shipments  to  Latin  America  have  constituted  only 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  lend-lease  exports  to  all  countries  since 
the  beginning  of  the  lend-lease  program. 

Eighteen  lend-lease  agreements  have  been  concluded  with  the  other 
American  republics.  No  lend-lease  aid  has  been  rendered  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  because  it  is  furnished  aid  in  connection  with  our 
own  Panama  Canal  defenses.  No  aid  has  been  extended  to  Argentina. 
And  because  the  present  Government  of  Bolivia  has  not  been  ac¬ 
corded  recognition  by  the  United  States,  all  lend-lease  shipments  to 
that  country  have  been  suspended. 

Substantially  all  lend-lease  shipments  to  the  other  American 
republics  have  been  military  equipment  such  as  tanks,  guns,  airplanes, 
and  small  naval  vessels.  In  addition,  small  amounts  of  essential 
equipment  and  materials  have  been  shipped  for  the  production  of 
munitions.  The  lend-lease  program  for  the  American  republics 
is  designed  to  strengthen  the  Western  Hemisphere  defenses,  and  the 
schedule  of  munitions  to  be  supplied  to  the  American  republics  was 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  benefits  to  the  United  States  resulting  from  our  lend-lease  and 
other  policies  in  South  and  Central  America  have  been  substantial. 
Our  neighbors  have  maintained  antisubmarine  patrols  with  lend-lease 
planes  and  ships  that  have  helped  to  eliminate  the  submarine  menace 
from  the  Caribbean,  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the  South  Pacific.  They 
have  granted  the  United  States  permission  to  establish  military,  naval, 
and  air  bases  on  their  territory  and  to  use  then'  harbors  and  airports. 
They  have  permitted  us  to  fly  military  planes  over  their  territories. 
They  have  undertaken  programs  to  suppress  Axis  subversive  activities 
and  to  eliminate  Axis  spies.  In  these  and  in  many  other  other  ways 
we  have  received  their  full  cooperation  in  our  common  war  effort. 

VI.  Reverse  Lend-Lease 

By  helping  our  allies  with  lend-lease  supplies  we  are  helping  our¬ 
selves.  Everything  that  we  do  to  enable  a  Russian,  a  British,  or  a 
Chinese  soldier  to  go  into  battle  weakens  the  strength  of  our  enemies — 
as  well  as  theirs — and  reduces  the  task  for  our  own  forces. 

One  of  the  wartime  benefits  which  the  United  States  receives  in 
return  for  lend-lease  aid  is  the  supplies  and  services  furnished  to  us  by 
our  allies  as  reverse  lend-lease.  Reverse  lend-lease  consists  of  goods, 
services,  and  information  provided  to  the  United  States  by  our  allies 
without  payment  by  us.  We  are  receiving  a  steadily  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  reverse  lend-lease,  mostly  from  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  But  we  are  also  receiving  reverse  lend-lease  aid  as  the  need 
arises  from  the  French  National  Committee,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India  spent 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  for  supplies  and  services  furnished  to  our 
armed  forces  and  merchant  marine  from  June  1,  1942,  to  December 
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31,  1943.  Expenditures  by  the  British  Commonwealth  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1944,  are  as  follows: 


United  Kingdom 

8  Australia _ 

New  Zealand _ 

India _ 

Total _ 


$1,  526,  170,  000 
362,  650,  000 
91,  886,  000 
114,  451,  000 


2,  094,  872,  000 


) 

0 

n 

)( 


By  the  first  of  this  year  we  were  receiving  reverse  lend-lease  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  from  these  countries  at  a  rate  approaching  $2,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  compared  with  a  rate  of  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  for  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30,  1943. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  is  furnishing  our  forces  in  the 
British  Isles  with  all  the  supplies  that  can  be  locally  procured.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  items,  big  and  little,  have  been  and  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Together  they  make  up  one-third  of  all  the  supplies  and 
equipment  currently  required  by  our  forces  in  Britain.  In  addition, 
virtually  all  housing,  airdrome  facilities,  transportation  services, 
civilian  labor,  and  miscellaneous  services  needed  by  our  forces  are 
supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease.  The  United  Kingdom  Government 
has  also  furnished  us  supplies  and  services  in  central  Africa,  Iceland, 
the  Fijis,  the  Caribbean,  the  Middle  East,  and  North  Africa  and  is 
now  supplying  us  as  reverse  lend-lease  with  raw  materials  and  food¬ 
stuffs  formerly  imported  by  United  States  Government  agencies 
from  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

Similarly,  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  fur¬ 
nishing  us  with  all  supplies  and  services  that  can  be  locally  procured. 


They  include  airports,  hospitals,  and  barracks  built  especially  for  our 
use  and  turned  over  to  us  as  reverse  lend-lease.  Also  included  are 


such  munitions  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  equipped  to  produce 
and  a  large  percentage  of  all  the  food  consumed  by  American  forces 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  theater.  From  these  two  countries 
we  had  received  800,000,000  pounds  of  food  by  January  1,  1944,  and 
we  are  now  receiving  it  at  the  rate  of  almost  a  billion  pounds  a  year. 
About  18  percent  of  Australia’s  current  war  expenditures  are  being 
made  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  the  United  States,  and  this  expen¬ 
diture  is  now  running  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  day.  Today 
the  monthly  rate  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  which  we  are  receiving  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  approximates  the  monthly  rate  of  lend- 
lease  supplies  sent  to  both  of  these  countries. 

The  Government  of  India  is  also  furnishing  us  with  supplies  and 
services  as  reverse  lend-lease.  We  are  receiving  postal,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  services,  equipment  and  construction  assistance  for  our 
Army  and  Air  Force  bases,  tropical  uniforms  for  use  in  the  intense 
heat  of  the  jungle  fighting  in  Burma,  large  quantities  of  food,  and 
thousands  of  items  of  miscellaneous  supplies. 

Our  other  allies  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  provide  reverse  lend- 
lease  supplies  and  services  to  American  forces  on  the  same  scale.  The 
Soviet  Union  provides  ship  stores  and  repairs  to  United  States  vessels 
in  Russian  ports,  and  China  turned  over  without  payment  by  us  the 
28  planes  surviving  out  of  the  original  hundred  purchased  with  cash 
for  the  Flying  Tigers.  But  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  both  invaded, 
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have  required  virtually  all  they  could  produce  besides  what  we  could 
send  them  for  fighting  the  invaders  on  their  soil.  If  they,  while  their 
resources  are  strained  in  driving  the  invaders  out,  were  to  furnish  us 
with  supplies  as  reverse  lend-lease,  it  would  weaken  them  and  our 
common  war  effort  as  well.  The  French  have  provided  reverse  lend- 
lease  estimated  at  $30,000,000  to  our  troops  in  French  North  and  West 
Africa  in  addition  to  aid  furnished  in  other  French  territory.  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  have  furnished  supplies  and  services  to  our 
forces  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 

These  dollar  value  figures  for  reverse  lend-lease  are  at  best  an 
incomplete  reflection  of  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid  we  have  received. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  put  a  dollar  figure  on  many 
reverse  lend-lease  services  that  have  been  furnished  to  us.  Early 
in  the  war  the  British,  for  example,  turned  over  to  us  information  on 
developments  in  radio  location  made  during  the  German  air  attacks 
on  Britain.  The  value  of  this  type  of  reverse  lend-lease  cannot  be 
translated  into  dollars. 

Moreover,  the  dollar  figures  do  not  reflect  the  cost  that  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  goods  received  if  they  were  purchased  in  the 
United  States.  Reverse  lend-lease  expenditures  are  made  in  foreign 
currencies.  Dollar  figures  are  arrived  at  by  translating  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  into  dollars  at  official  exchange  rates  which  do  not  take  into 
account  differences  in  price  levels  in  the  two  countries.  Where 
foreign  price  levels  are  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  United 
States,  dollar  figures  will  understate  the  value  of  the  aid  we  receive 
from  our  allies.  That  this  understatement  may  in  some  cases  be 
large  can  be  seen  from  one  example.  Australia  is  currently  engaged 
in  filling  reverse  lend-lease  orders  for  1,000,000  blankets  for  the 
American  Army  at  a  cost  to  the  Australian  Government  of  $2.64 
a  blanket.  Substantially  the  same  item  costs  $7.67  in  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  neither  our  lend-lease  aid  to  the  other  United  Nations  nor 
their  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  us  is  a  measure  of  the  respective  con¬ 
tributions  of  each  nation  toward  winning  victory  over  the  Axis.  The 
contribution  that  each  makes  necessarily  varies  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  war.  Some  nations  have  been  called  upon  to  give  more  in  lives. 
Some,  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  Axis  armed  forces,  have  had 
their  homes  and  cities  destroyed.  Such  contributions  cannot,  of 
course,  be  measured  in  dollars. 

Those  United  Nations  with  greater  resources  will,  of  course,  contrib¬ 
ute  more  in  weapons  and  material.  So  far  as  such  contributions  can 
be  measured  in  financial  terms,  one  of  the  best  measures  is  the  extent 
to  which  each  nation  is  devoting  its  national  production  to  war.  If 
each  country  devotes  roughly  the  same  proportion  of  its  gross  national 
production  to  defeat  of  the  Axis,  the  ‘financial  burden  is  distributed 
equitably  in  accordance  with  the  resources  of  each.  Those  with  the 
most  to  give  do  not  contribute  more  in  proportion  than  those  which 
draw  upon  limited  resources. 

Roughly  14  percent  of  the  United  States  total  war  expenditures  is 
being  used  for  lend-lease.  But  the  other  86  percent,  used  for  our  own 
war  needs  is  just  as  much  a  contribution  toward  a  United  Nations 
victory  as  the  14  percent  spent  for  lend-lease.  An  American  bomber 
flown  over  Germany  by  an  American  crew  is  no  less  a  contribution 
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than  an  American  bomber  flown  over  Germany  by  a  Russian,  British, 
Czech,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Yugoslav,  Norwegian,  or  Polish  crew.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  direct  war  costs  of  the  other  United  Nations  are  just  as 
much  a  contribution  as  the  money  they  spend  for  reverse  lend-lease 
aid  to  the  United  States. 

In  1943  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  each  devoted  about  one-half  of  its  gross  national  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis.  In  1943  the  United  States  also  used 
about  50  percent  of  its  gross  national  production  for  war  purposes, 
including  lend-lease.  But  in  the  years  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  in 
1942,  our  first  full  year  of  war,  the  United  States  devoted  to  war  pur¬ 
poses  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  its  gross  production  than 
our  other  principal  allies. 

VII.  Lend-Lease  Agreements 

The  committee  reviewed  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  in  the  program  of  lend-lease  agreements.  These  agree¬ 
ments  set  forth  the  terms  under  which  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend- 
lease  supplies  are  transferred.  Generally  speaking,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  policy  of  these  agreements,  which  were  fully  described 
and  analyzed  in  our  report  a  year  ago  on  the  first  extension  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  (H.  Rept.  188,  to  accompany  H.  R.  1501,  78th  Cong., 
1st  sess.).  During  the  past  year  new  agreements,  in  the  form  of  the 
master  agreements  previously  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  others  of  our  allies,  have  been  entered  into  with 
Liberia  and  Ethiopia,  and  like  agreements  are  under  negotiation  with 
several  Middle  Eastern  countries.  Our  lend-lease  relations  with  the 
French  forces  resisting  aggression,  under  the  leadership  of  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation,  are  being  established  on  a  uniform 
and  orderly  basis  for  all  territory  under  the  French  Committee’s 
authority. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  certain  benefits,  such  as 
rights  to  the  use  of  air  and  naval  bases,  etc.,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and  can  properly  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  In  this  connection,  we  should 
like  to  quote  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Knox  before  this  committee. 

It  is  natural,  I  suppose,  that  as  the  shadow  of  defeat  has  lifted  and  victory  has 
become  more  certain,  we  should  be  looking  ahead  to  some  of  our  post-war  problems, 
such  as  air  and  naval  bases.  I  believe  my  views  on  this  subject  are  well  known. 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe  the  question  of  air  and  naval  bases 
goes  far  beyond  any  question  of  the  lend-lease  settlement.  The  question  of  na¬ 
tional  security  is  one  which  is  dependent  upon  the  security  arrangements  which 
will  prevail  in  the  post-war  period.  The  Congress,  as  evidenced  by  the  passage  of 
the  Fulbright  and  Connally  resolutions,  feels  that  our  security  program  must  rest 
upon  cooperation  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Thus,  the  question  of  air¬ 
fields  and  naval  bases  cannot  be  considered  on  a  bilateral  basis  as  a  lend-lease 
problem  alone,  although  the  solution  of  our  problems  of  national  security  may 
well  give  rise  to  lend-lease  benefits. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  communications  facilities,  including 
landing  rights  for  our  commercial  aircraft  and  installations  for  radio 
and  cable  facilities.  Arrangements  with  other  nations  with  respect 
to  such  matters  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional 
procedures. 
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VIII.  Conclusion 

The  United  Nations  are  now  approaching  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  war.  There  must  be  no  slackening,  but  a  doubling  and  redoubling 
of  our  efforts  until  the  power  of  the  enemy  has  been  smashed  and  a 
final  victory  has  been  won.  The  lend-lease  program  of  the  United 
States  and  the  mutual  war-aid  programs  of  the  United  Nations  are 
providing  the  weapons  needed  for  victory  on  every  front  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  lines  behind  those  fronts.  The  combined  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations  for  waging  war  have  demonstrated  again  and  again 
that  unity  has  made  for  strength.  Unity  in  this  fateful  hour,  as  United 
Nations’  forces  are  poised  for  the  final  blows,  is  more  essential  than 
ever  before.  If  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  remain  united 
now,  we  can  be  confident  not  only  of  victory,  but  hopeful  for  the  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  which  will  be  necessary  to  work  out  a  just  and 
durable  peace. 
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Union  Calendar  No.  446 

H.  R.  4254 

[Report  No.  1316] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  23, 1944 

Mr.  Bloom  introduced  tlie  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

March  30, 1944 

Reported  with  an  amendment,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  he  printed 

[Insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  extend  for  one  year  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote  tlie 
defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  an  Act  to  promote  the 

4  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 

5  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1944” 

6  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  “June  30,  1945”;  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1947”  and 

8  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1948”;  and  by  striking 

9  out  “July  1,  1944”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1, 
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1  1945”;  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such  Act  is 

2  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting  in 

3  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1948”. 

4  Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  is  amended  by 

5  striking  out  the  period  after  the  word  “ satisfactory ”  and  in¬ 
ly  serting  the  following:  “:  Provided ,  however,  That  nothing  in 
JT  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 

8  in  any  final  settlement  to  assume  or  incur  any  obligations  on 

9  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  post-war  economic 

10  or  post-war  military  policy  except  in  accordance  with  estab- 

11  lished  constitutional  procedure .” 
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78th  Congress  }  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Report 
2d  Session  |  {  No.  1350 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  R.  4254 


April  13,  1944. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cox,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  498] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  498,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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78th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  223 

H.  RES.  498 

[Report  No.  1350] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  13, 1944 

Mr.  Cox,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 

2  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 

3  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 

4  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4254) , 

5  to  extend  for  one  year  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote 

6  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941, 
£  as  amended,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  hill  are 

8  hereby  waived.  That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  he 

9  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  two  days, 

10  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 

11  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

12  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
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1  minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 

2  bill  for  amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 

3  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 

4  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 

5  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 

6  without  intervening  motion,  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  : 
Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section 


78th— 2nd,  No.  66 


DIGEST  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(Issued  April  18,  1944,  for  actions  of  Monday,  April  17,  1944) 


(For  staff  of  t^..^p^tment  only) 
Food  distribution.!}',  19,36 


A^A.A.  grants- in- aid. ...  6 
Archiv es y.  *. ....  #10 

Committee  assignment , ...  #9 
Commodity  Credit .  • ... ...  32 

Cotton  payments... . 17 

iry  industry. .... #20,21 


Economy . . . 

. . 13 

EdUcat ion . 

. 15 

Electrif icati on. 

.11,24,27 

Earm  credit , . . . . 

Farm  income,.#,. 

Food  .prQ  duct  ion.  .1},  l4„2l 

Foreign  relief. . 2,15 

Flood  control . .22 

.forestry. . . . . . ..7 

Irrigation. . . 22 

Labor,  farm . .,5',1'3 

Land  acquisition. . 8 


Price  control. . 13 

l4,2o,.22>  34 

Priorities, . . . . 37 

Property  requisition. . .18 

Research. . . 29 

School-lunch  program. ..19 


Machinery,  .farm . 1,13*  \  ^^rvaixon. . .+^,40 

Personnel . . .  .3,4  Subsidies. ....  .  .-3,17 

Rationing . ..*35  m  „  ^ 


Surplus  prpoerty...* 
T.V.A . 

Tran sportatioiu.il,  13>17,  3, 
Veterans. . . . 


la  "  ,  ? . Post-war  planning-  *£ , 3P 

farmers’  unions. . 12 

(general)  ...  .13  HOUSE  •  '  n  ' 

!  1 .  LEND-LEASE .  Began  debate  oil  H.  R;  4254,*  to  extend  for  one  year  the  Lend-Lease 

Act  (pp.  3564-77)*  During  debate  on  the  bill,  Rep.  Knutson,  Minn.,  criticized 

7 the  exportation  of  f  arm  ..machinery  when ’  ’’our  own  farmers  cannot  get  equipment" 

|’"(pp.  3571-2)  i  Rep.  Johnsdn,  Ill.,  stated  that  lend-rlease  is  "a  very , shrewd 

business  proposition"  for  the  English  (p.  3576);  Rep.  -Wadsworth,  N„  Y„,  stated 
J.  that  "it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  try  to  collect .. .for  the  food  they  have 
.  .  '.eaten",,  (p.  3576)  ;.  and  Rep.  Baton,  N.  J.,*' indicated  that  the  billrwill  be  read 
and  voted  upon  Ned.  (p.  3574).  ’  '  r"v.  . 

__  _  -  *  • 

2.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Agreed,  without  amendment,  to  H.  Res.  221,  urging  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  endeavor  to  work  out  relief  for  stricken  people  of  Europe  (up. 

3554-9) .  ‘V  ;  "  ‘  *  '  ••  :  .  • 

'  4V-  t  _ 

3.  PERSONNEL;  VETERANS,’  PREFERENCE.  Passed,'  312-1,  as  reported  H.  Rv4ll5,  which 
extends  veterans.1  preference,  for  Federal  employment,  to  huebands  and. widowers 
o£  service-connected  disabled  ex-service  womeh;-  eliminates' from  future  preferenc 
'so-called  peacetime  veterans,  except  that. -this  shall  not  take  away  previous 
rights;  provides  that  so  long  as  persons-’e'fititled  to  preference  are  available, 
civil-service  examinations  for  guards,  eleyator  operators,'  messengers,  and  cus- 
4  .tpdians  are  to  be  limited  to  such  persons;  provides  that  preference  eligibles 
shall  not  be  subject^ to  the  provision  concerning. -twb'  Or  more  members  of  a 
family  in  the  service;  states  that  absolute  preference  shall  not  apply'to 
disabled  veterans  in  connection  with 'professional  or  scientific  positions  for 
''  ’  which  the  entrance  salary  is  over  83,000;  requires  appointing  officers,  in 

,  -passing  over  a  veteran  eligible,  to  file  his  -reasons  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  review;  provides  for  procedure  in  any  reduction  in  civilian 
personnel,  making  specific  provisions  with  respect  to  retention  of  veterans; 
gives  special  preferences  to  veterans  in  the  way  of  prior  notice  before  they 
are  di scharged,  suspended  for  more  than  30  days,  furloughed  without  pay,  re¬ 
duced  pr-  rank  Qr  compensation," or  debarred  from  future  appointment  except  in 
certain  cases;  and  carries  provisions  regarding  preferences  for  veterans  in 
connection  with  appropriate  civil-servicd  registers  (pp.  3558-64). 
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4.  PERSOHREL;  EETIREMERT.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  4320,  which  limits  the 
computation  of  interest  on  retirement-refund  claims  of  persons  having  rendered 
legs  that  £ive  years'  service. to  a  monthly  basis  (p.  3555). 


5.  FARM  LABOR;  SELECTIVE  SERVICE.  Rep.  Sabatli,  III,,  stated ‘that  there  is  "resent¬ 
ment”  because  young  workers  in  industry  and  on  farms  continue  to  be  deferred 

while  older  men  are' ‘taken  (p.‘ ’3553)  •  * 


6.  A.  A.  A,  GRAM1  S-IR- AID.  -At  the  request  of  Rep,  Kean,  R.  J.,  passed  over  H,  R. 

3405,  subjecting  aaA  grant-in-aid  materials,  etc.,  to  State  inspection  (p . 3553)  f 


7.  FORESTRY,  __  At  __  the  request. of  Rep.  Babden,  E,  0,,  ..passed  over  H.  R.  2241,  to  re¬ 
store  Jackson  Hole  Rational  Monument . lapds  to  the  Teton  Rational-Forest  (p.3556 


8.  LARD  ^.C^UISITIOR.  At .  the  request  of. Rep.,  Satterfield,  Va.> -passed,  over  S.  9^9» 
to  expedite  payment  for  land  acquired,  during. the  war  period  Cp„,  3553)  • 


9.  COMMITTEE  ASSIG2RIERT,  ’  Rep.  Gillespie,  Colo,,  was  elected  to  the- Public  Building 
and  Grounds  Committee  (p.  3551.) ,  .  .  ...  . 


,  ...SERIATE,  ,  . 


10,  ARCHIVES,  B.qth  Houses  received  the  Rourth  Annual.  Report  of-  .the  Archivist  for 
the,  Risdhl  ,ye.ar  ,19^3*  T.p.  Senate  Library  Committee  and  House  Disposition  of 
.Executive  Papers  Committee,  (pp,  3535*  3578*) 


11 ,  : TRAIT SPORTATIOR;  POST-WAR  PLANRIRG.  Received  a  Rorthern  Federation  C  of  C  re- 

selution  favoring  S,  13?5»  authorizing  the  St,  Lawrence  seaway  aud  power  deve¬ 
lopment  as  a. post-war  project  (p.  2537)* 


12,  FARMERS*  URIORS.  Agreed  to  Sen,  La  Follette’s  request  to  have  printed  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee’s  report,'  "The  Associated  Farmers  of  California, 
Inc,:  Its  Reorganization,  Policies,  and  Significance"  (H*.Rept,  398,  pt,  4)(p. 

:  3537)  •  ..  / 


13,  FARM  MACHIRERY ;  FOOD  ADMIRISTRATIOR,  Sen,  Capper,  Kans.,  discussed  the  problems 
of  a  "machinery  starved"  agriculture,  stating  that  "it  is  high  timq,,,the  .  ; « 
W,F,A,  and:W,P.,B.  take  actions,.. to  get  adequate  machinery  and  equipment  for 
American  farmers"  and  inserted  American . Farm  Bureau  resolutions’^  adoring 
support  prices,-  soil  conservation  practices,  farm  labor  deferments,  equitable 


feed  and  protein  supply  distribution,  cooperative  farm  credit  system,  Govern¬ 
ment  economy,  and  opposing  consumer  subsidies  and  freight  rate  discrimination 

(pp.  3538441)1  .Y-vr.  .  Y  ‘  ; 


14,  POULTRY}  PRICE  CQRTRQL.  .  .  Sen.  Tunnell,  Del,,  criticized  OPA*  s  and  UFA*  s 
attitudes  toward  poultry  prices  and  included  his  correspondence  with  those 
agencies  on  th:e-. subject  (pp.  35^7-9)  •  7  ’  ’  Y 


15.  FOREIGR- RELIEF;  EDUCaTIQR.  Sen.  V'andehberg,  Mich.,  discussed  the  relationship  j 
of  URRRA-to  educational-  activities  invar,  t'orn  United  Rations  (pp.  35^2~3) • 


BILLS  IRTRODUCED 


16,  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  By  Sen.  Bridges,  H.H.,  S.  Res.  281,  directing  a  through  in¬ 
vestigation  with -respect  to  .facts  "and  policies  on’ inventories,  and  disposition 


of  v;ar  materials  and  other  tangible  property  acquired,  held,  or  utilized  by  th« 
Government  for  war  purposes.  To  Military ■  Affairs  Committee.,  (p.  3538.)., 
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mission  and  it  has  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
true,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  does  not  make 
a  great  many  changes  in  the  present 
veterans’  preference,  which  exists  largely 
by  Executive  order,  but  it  is  important, 
I  think,  that  those  Executive  orders  be 
given  legislative  status  by  the  Congress. 

It  does  give  some  additional  strength 
to  the  veterans’  preference,  by  strength¬ 
ening  the  Executive  orders  now  in  ex¬ 
istence.  For  the  first  time  it  includes 
the  husbands  and  widowers  of  service- 
connected  disabled  women.  It  also  gives 
absolute  preference  to  veterans  in  ex¬ 
aminations  for  the  position  of  guard,  ele¬ 
vator  operator,  messenger  and  cus¬ 
todian,  as  long  as  preference  eligibles  are 
available.  It  also  gives  the  right  to  assign 
other  groups  of  positions  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  to  veterans  only;  which  is  a 
rather  important  provision  in  view  of 
the  situation  that  has  prevailed.  It 
strengthens  the  law  as  to  passing  over 
veterans,  so  that  a  veteran  himself  or  his 
designated  representative,  may  know 
what  the  reason  is.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  the  veterans  themselves  have  been 
very  much  interested  in. 

I  think  this  is  a  sane  law,  and  yet  it 
is  no  more  than  the  men  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  freedom  of  our  people  in  this 
country  are  entitled  to  and  should  have. 

I  hope  there  will  not  be  a  single  vote 
against  this  bill. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
D’AlesandroL 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  D’ALE¬ 
SANDRO  was  granted  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  D’ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  in  favor  of  H.  R.  4115,  a  bill  to  give 
honorably  discharged  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  the  wives  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans,  who  themselves  are  not  qualified, 
preference  in  employment  where  Federal 
funds  are  disbursed,  and  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  veterans’  preference  bill, 
which  has  the  support  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  the  Disabled  World  War  Veterans. 

At  this  time  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans’  Legislation  to 
favorably  report  out  H.  R.  4057  to  the 
House  for  action. 

I  favor  this  legislation  because  this 
Nation  of  ours  has  trained  12,000,000 
fighting  men  to  destroy  and  kill.  They 
have  been  taken  away  from  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  jobs.  Their  home  life  has 
been  broken  up,  and  they  have  turned 
into  hard,  tough  soldiers  and  sailors,  yes, 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  this  war  will  not  go  on 
forever.  One  of  these  days  it  will  be 
over;  I  pray  soon. 

We  will  then  face  a  tremendous  prob¬ 
lem.  It  will  be  a  problem  of  returning 
all  these  fighting  men  and  women,  too, 
back  into  normal  channels  of  civilian 
life.  This  is  a  most  important  problem 
because  it  affects  10  percent  of  our  entire 
population.  It  is  the  most  vigorous  10 
percent  of  the  Nation — the  young  men 
and  women  upon  whom  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  country  will  depend.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  that  nothing  will 
interfere  with  the  physical  and  economic 


development  of  this  segment  of  our 
people. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  problem  that  must 
be  solved  well,  and  not  in  a  haphazard, 
hit-and-miss  manner,  but  must  also  be 
solved  with  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy  because  it  is  first  of  all  a  great 
human  problem. 

Yet  the  solution  will  not  be  easy.  As  I 
said  previously,  these  millions  of  men 
have  been  taught  how  to  destroy  and 
kill.  Now  we  have  to  retrain  them  how 
to  build  and  live. 

They  will  be  coming  back  at  a  time 
when  the  country’s  national  economy 
may  be  under  terrific  strain,  when  mil¬ 
lions  now  employed  in  war  production 
may  be  laid  off,  plants  may  shut  down; 
no  one  can  accurately  predict  the  shape 
of  those  things  to  come. 

But  one  prediction  can  be  made  with 
certainty.  The  millions  of  men  and 
women  returning  from  the  war  fronts 
and  camps  will  need  jobs,  money,  train¬ 
ing,  hospitalization,  and  other  assist¬ 
ance.  They  will  expect  stability  and  se¬ 
curity,  so  that  they  can  start  rebuilding 
their  private  lives. 

We  must  give  them  all  that.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  them  because  they 
will  have  given  us  continued  freedom 
and  liberty. 

All  this  calls  for  being  ready  for  a 
sound  and  orderly  program.  It  must  be 
a  program  that  is  fair  alike  to  veterans 
and  taxpayers.  Such  a  program  is  need¬ 
ed  now  because  men  and  women  already 
are  being  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  by  the  thousands  every  day.  This 
is  not  only  a  major  post-war  program, 
it  is  also  a  today  program. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  American 
Legion  has  prepared  such  a  master  plan 
for  demobilization  and  rehabilitation  in 
its  omnibus  bill  for  World  War  No.  2  vet¬ 
erans — their  G.  I.  bill  of  rights. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  will  provide  a 
sound,  modest,  constructive  plan  for 
dealing  with  the  entire  veteran  problem 
of  this  war.  It  will  substitute  order  and 
system  for  the  chaos  and  confusion  now 
existing  as  a  dozen  different  Government 
agencies  are  quarreling  over  control  of 
certain  functions  for  veterans.  It  will 
centralize  responsibility,  reduce  red  tape, 
eliminate  overlapping  services,  reduce 
costs,  and,  most  of  all,  assure  the  new 
veterans  of  a  decent  break. 

The  bill  will  also  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  tragic  mistakes  under  which 
World  War  No.  1  veterans  suffered. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  attended  a  commit¬ 
tee  meeting  this  morning  at  which  Mr. 
Green  was  present.  I  wanted  to  ask 
about  veterans  preference  on  a  project 
of  the  Government,  where  a  union  card 
is  necessary.  Would  the  soldier’s  pref¬ 
erence  card,  even  from  us,  supersede  a 
union  card?  Could  he  have  the  job,  or 
because  he  did  not  have  a  union  card 
would  he  be  refused? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  If  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  Government  projects,  he 
would  be  given  preference.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  recognize  any  closed  shop 
agreement,  as  far  as  I  know.  Wherever 


the  Government  employs  people  they 
have  a  right  to  belong  to  a  union,  but 
there  is  no  closed-shop  agreement.  This 
bill  will  give  the  veterans  preference  on 
any  jobs  where  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  is  the  employer. 

Mr,  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  As  I  understand 
it,  a  person  now  taking  a  post-office  ex¬ 
amination,  who  is  going  into  the  service, 
cannot  be  considered  as  eligible  for  that 
post  office.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  feel  that  that  situation 
should  be  corrected? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  question  which  the 
gentleman  has  asked.  I  did  not  know 
of  any  such  rule  existing,  but  it  would 
not  have  any  effect  on  this  legislation. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  look  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  gentleman  has  raised,  but 
it  does  not  affect  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  there  were — ayes  88,  noes  none. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  quorum  present,  and  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no 
quorum  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  there  is  no 
quorum  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  312,  nays  1,  not  voting  110, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  54] 

YEAS— 312 


Abernethy 

Burch,  Va. 

Dingell 

Allen,  La. 

Burchill,  N.  Y. 

Dondero 

Andersen, 

Burgin 

Doughton 

H.  Carl 

Busbey 

Dworshak 

Anderson, 

Byrne 

Eaton 

N.  Mex. 

Camp 

Elliott 

Andresen. 

Canfield 

Ellis 

August  H. 

Capozzoli 

Ellison,  Md. 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Carlson,  Kans. 

Ellsworth 

Angell 

Carrier 

Elmer 

Arends 

Celler 

Elston,  Ohio 

Arnold 

Church 

Engel,  Mich. 

Auchincloss 

Clason 

Feighan 

Barden 

Cochran 

Fish 

Barrett 

Cole,  Mo. 

Fisher 

Barry 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Fitzpatrick 

Beall 

Colmer 

Flannagan 

Beckworth 

Compton 

Folger 

Bell 

Cooper 

Forand 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Costello 

Gallagher 

Bennett,  Mo. 

Courtney 

Gamble 

Bishop 

Cox 

Gathings 

Blackney 

Cravens 

Gavin 

Bland 

Crawford 

Gibson 

Bloom 

Crosser 

Gifford 

Bolton 

Cunningham 

Gilchrist 

Bonner 

Curley 

Gillespie 

Boykin 

Curtis 

Gillette 

Bradley,  Mich. 

D’Alesandro 

Gillie 

Brehm 

Davis 

Goodwill 

Brooks 

Dawson 

Gordon 

Brown,  Ga. 

Day 

Gossett 

Brown,  Ohio 

Delaney 

Graham 

Brumbaugh 

Dewey 

Grant,  Ala. 

Bryson 

Dickstein 

Grant,  Ind. 

Bulwlnkle 

Dilweg 

Gregory 
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Griffiths 

McCowen 

Rogers,  Calif. 

Gwynne 

McGehee 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Hall, 

McGregor 

Rchrbough 

Edwin  Arthur  McKenzie 

Rowan 

Hall, 

McLean 

Rowe 

Leonard  W. 

McMillan 

Sabath 

Halleck 

McMurray 

Satterfield 

Hare 

Madden 

Scanlon 

Harless,  Ariz. 

Magnuson 

Schiffler 

Harness,  Ind. 

Mahon 

Scott 

Hartley 

Maloney 

Scrivner 

Heffernan 

Mansfield, 

Short 

Heidinger 

Mont. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Hendricks 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Smith,  Maine 

Herter 

Marcantonio 

Smith,  Ohio 

Hess 

Martin,  Iowa 

Smith,  Wis. 

Hill 

Martin,  Mass. 

Snyder 

Hinshaw 

Mason 

Spence 

Hobbs 

May 

Springer 

Hoeven 

Merritt 

Starnes,  Ala. 

Hoffman 

Merrow 

Stearns,  N.  H. 

Holifield 

Michener 

Stevenson 

Holmes,  Mass. 

Miller,  Conn. 

Stlgler 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Miller,  Mo. 

Stockman 

Hope 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Sullivan 

HoweU 

Miller,  Pa. 

Sumner,  Ill. 

Hull 

Mills 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Izac 

Monkiewicz 

Sundstrom 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Taber 

Jeffrey 

Mott 

Talbot 

Jennings 

Mundt 

Talle 

Johnson, 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Tarver 

Anton  J. 

Murray,  Wis. 

Taylor 

Johnson, 

Norman 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Calvin  D. 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Ind. 

O'Brien,  Mich. 

Thomason 

Johnson, 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Tibbott 

J.  Leroy 

O’Hara 

Tolan 

Johnson, 

O’Konskl 

Torrens 

Luther  A. 

O’Toole 

Towe 

Johnson, 

Outland 

Treadway 

Lyndon  B. 

Pace 

Troutman 

Johnson,  Ward 

Patman 

Vincent,  Ky. 

Jonkman 

Patton 

Vinson,  Ga. 

Judd 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Voorhis,  Calif. 

Kean 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Kearney 

Pfeifer 

Vuisell 

Keefe 

Phllbin 

Wadsworth 

Kelley 

Pittenger 

Walter 

Keogh 

Ploeser 

Wasielewski 

Kilburn 

Plumley 

Weaver 

Kilday 

Poage 

Welch 

King 

Poulson 

Wene 

Kinzer 

Powers 

West 

Kirwan 

Pracht, 

Whelchel,  Ga. 

Kleberg 

C.  Frederick 

Whitten 

Klein 

Pratt, 

Whittington 

Knutson 

Joseph  M. 

Wiekersham 

LaFollette 

Priest 

Wigglesworth 

Lambertson 

Rabaut 

Willey 

Lanham 

Ramey 

Wilson 

Larcade 

Ramspeck 

Winstead 

Lea 

Randolph 

Winter 

LeCompte 

Rankin 

Wolcott 

Lemke 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Lesinskl 

Reed,  HI. 

Wolverton,  N.  J. 

Lewis 

Rees,  Kans. 

Woodruff,  Mich. 

Luce 

Richards 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Ludlow 

Robertson 

Worley 

Lynch 

Robinson,  Utah  Wright 

McConnell 

McCord 

McCormack 

Robsion,  Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers,  Pa. 

NAYS— 1 
Smith,  Va. 

Zimmerman 

NOT  VOTING— 116 


Allen,  HI. 

Dirksen 

Hancock 

Anderson,  Calif.  Disney 

Harris,  Ark. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Douglas 

Harris,  Va. 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Drewry 

Hart 

Baldv/in.  N.  Y. 

Durham 

Hays 

Bates,  Ky. 

Eberharter 

Hebert 

Bates,  Mass. 

Engle,  Calif. 

Hoch 

Bender 

Fay 

Horan 

Boren 

Fellows 

Jarman 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Fenton 

Jenkins 

Buckley 

Fernandez 

Jensen 

Buffett 

Fogarty 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Burdick 

Ford 

Jones 

Butler 

Fulbright 

Kee 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Fuller 

Kefauver 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Fulmer 

Kennedy 

Carson,  Ohio 

Furlong 

Kerr 

Carter 

Gale 

Kunkel 

Case 

Gearhart 

Landis 

Chapman 

Gerlach 

Lane 

Chenoweth 

Gore 

LeFevre 

Chiperfield 

Gorski 

McWilliams 

Clark 

Granger 

Maas 

Clevenger 

Green 

Manasco 

Coffee 

Gross 

Morrison,  La. 

Cooley 

Hagen 

Morrison,  N.  C. 

Dies 

Hale 

Mruk 

Murdock 

Rizley 

Slaughter 

Murphy 

Rolph 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Myers 

Russell  . 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Newsome 

Sadowski 

Sparkman 

Norrell 

Sasscer 

Stanley 

Norton 

Sauthoff 

Stefan 

O’Connor 

Schwabe 

Stewart 

O’Neal 

Shafer 

Ward 

Phillips 

Sheppard 

Weichel,  Ohio 

Price 

Sheridan 

Weiss 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Sikes 

White 

Rivers 

Simpson,  Ill. 

So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  Green,  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Hart,  with  Mr.  Reed  of  New  York. 

Mr.  O’Neal,  with  Mr.  Dirksen. 

Mr.  Hoch,  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Buckley,  with  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Sparkman,  with  Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Lane,  with  Mr.  Schwabe. 

Mr.  Manasco,  with  Mr.  Weichel  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pay,  with  Mr.  Shafer. 

Mr.  Gorski,  with  Mr.  LeFevre. 

Mr.  Sadowski,  with  Mr.  Stefan. 

Mr.  Engle  of  California,  with  Mr.  Cheno- 
weth. 

Mr.  Ward,  with  Mr.  Simpson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Boykin,  with  Mr.  Rolph. 

Mrs.  Norton,  with  Miss  Stanley. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  with  Mr.  Fenton.  . 

Mr.  Kennedy,  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Somers  of  New  York,  with  Mr.  Carson 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Louisiana,  with  Mr.  Jen¬ 
sen. 

Mr.  Furlong,  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Murdock,  with  Mr.  Baldwin  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chapman,  with  Mr.  Sauthoff. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  with  Mr.  Rizley. 

Mr.  Newsome,  with  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Slaughter,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  Baldwin  of  Maryland,  with  Mr.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Bradley  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Mr. 
Landis. 

Mr,  Cannon  of  Missouri,  with  Mr.  Fellows. 

Mr.  Drewry,  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Harris  of  Virginia,  with  Mr.  Buffett. 

Mr.  Jarman,  with  Mr.  Hancock. 

Mr.  Weiss,  with  Mr.  Bender. 

Mr.  Smith  of  West  Virginia,  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Kerr,  with  Mr.  Maas. 

Mr.  Kee,  with  Mr.  Mruk. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

Th  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 


of  Alabama,  has  resigned  from  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  and  I  am  writing  to  advise  you  that 
I  have  appointed  Hon.  Louis  J.  Cafozzoli,  of 
New  York,  to  serve  in  his  place. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

S.  O.  Bland,  Chairman. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  HOLIFTELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record.  ) 

Mi'.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
newspaper  article  by  Gould  Lincoln  en¬ 
titled  “Sphynx  of  Albany,  Tom  Dewey.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia.  ..Jr. 
Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably  delayed  at¬ 
tending  a  session  of  the  House  on  last 
Friday.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

EXTENSION  OF  LEND-LEASE 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  498,  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4254), 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  provisions  of  an  act 
to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
approved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  That  after  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not 
to  exceed  2  days,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or¬ 
dered  on  the  bill  .and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish],  to  be  used  as  he  deems 
proper,  and  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R. 
4254,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  H.  R.  4254,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  amendment,  simply  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  adopted  in  1941  for  the  period  of  1 
year. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  application  for  a  rule  it 
was  disclosed  that  this  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  The  action  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  the  pending  resolution  was 
unanimous.  A  splendid  report  was  filed 
with  the  bill.  It  sets  forth  convincing 
reasons  why  the  bill  should  be  accepted. 
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If  there  is  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Mem¬ 
bers,  I  would  suggest  that  they  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  report  from  the  Clerk’s  desk. 
It  is  brief  and  informative  and  would  be 
helpful  to  you  in  getting  a  clear  picture 
of  what  has  been  done  in  administering 
the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

I  notice  that  the  report  refers  to  lend- 
Iease  as  an  essential  part  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  for  waging  war.  I  get  some 
degree  of  satisfaction  out  of  that  decla¬ 
ration  made  by  the  committee. 

Continuing,  the  report  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Lend-lease  has  been  built  into  the  fabric  of 
the  supply  arrangements  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  has  been  approved,  over  and  over 
again,  a  flexible  and  valuable  part  of  our 
mobilization  for  war,  serving  the  needs  of 
our  many  battle  fronts  in  ways  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  development  of  sound  and 
harmonious  relations  with  our  allies.  So 
long  as  the  war  continues — and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  civilian  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  Mr.  Stettinius  pointed  out,  “to  work, 
think,  and  plan  for  war  until  the  shooting 
stops” — the  Lend-Lease  Act  is  a  military  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  first  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  will 
recall  that  in  1941,  when  this  lend-lease 
proposal  reached  the  House,  I  referred 
to  it  as  an  act  of  war.  That  statement 
was  rather  shocking  to  some  because  the 
country  had  been  educated  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  was  a  movement  in  behalf  of 
peace.  I  think  it  was  along  about  that 
time  I  stated  publicly  that  I  regarded 
both  the  destroyer  transaction  and  the 
lend-lease  proposal  as  acts  of  war.  I 
could  not  see  that  they  were  efforts  to 
maintain  peace.  We  were  unprepared 
for  a  war  that  we  could  not  escape.  We 
needed  time  to  prepare.  In  this  report 
they  now  acknowledge  lend-lease  to  have 
been  an  act  of  war.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
position,  however,  on  my  part  to  quarrel 
with  those  in  charge  of  public  affairs  and 
who  were  insisting  that  the  lend-lease 
and  destroyer  transactions  were  moves 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  behalf 
of  peace. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes. 

Some,  having  much  to  do  with  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  these  proposals,  probably 
realized  that  they  were  in  fact  acts  of 
war,  but  because  of  public  sentiment 
were  unable  to  take  that  position.  Very 
frankly,  I  think  the  President  traveled 
in  the  direction  of  war  just  as  rapidly 
as  he  could  safely  afford  to  without  so 
shocking  public  sentiment  as  to  get  a 
reaction  which  would  operate  as  a  de¬ 
pressant  upon  the  preparations  for  war 
that  were  then  necessarily  going  on,  and 
of  what  he  has  done  in  waging  war  I  have 
nothing  but  praise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  reporting 
this  bill  offers  an  amendment.  As  to 
what  the  House  should  do  with  it  I  make 
no  suggestion.  It  simply  imposes  some¬ 
thing  of  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
the  President  which  the  original  may 
have  carried.  As  for  myself,  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  my  disposition  to  give  it 
my  support,  although  I  have  the  feeling 
that  there  are  those  who  think  it  ill- 
advised  and  will  insist  that  it  not  be 


carried  in  the  bill  if  and  when  it  is 
finally  passed  by  this  House. 

I  hardly  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
discuss  this  matter.  I  am  convinced  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  extension  of  this  act  and 
have  knowledge  of  the  part  it  has  played 
in  the  waging  of  the  war  we  are  now 
carrying  on  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
hope  it  is  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  -  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  extends  for  1 
year  the  provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  which  was  approved  March  11,  1941. 
It  comes  to  you  with  the  unanimous  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  believe  that  in  the  long  time  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  we  had  the 
most  extended  and  controversial  debate 
on  the  passage  of  the  original  lend-lease 
legislation.  I  remember  very  well  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia — and  I 
think  he  was  the  only  Member  of  the 
House  to  do  so — stated  at  that  time  that 
the  lend-lease  bill  was  actually  an  act  of 
war.  I  further  remember  compliment¬ 
ing  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Cox]  on  his  intellectual  honesty  in  mak¬ 
ing  that  statement,  because  those  of  us 
who  opposed  the  original  lend-lease  bill 
always  stated  that  it  was  a  step  toward 
war  and  those  who  advocated  it  said,  not 
at  all,  it  was  aimed  to  keep  us  out  of  war, 
and  was  an  act  short  of  war.  I  spoke  re¬ 
peatedly  upon  the  bill  and  always  said 
that  I  opposed  it  because  I  felt  it  was  a 
step  to  get  us  into  war.  Now  it  is  virtu¬ 
ally  admitted,  although  it  may  be  an 
academic  question  that  it  was  an  act  of 
war  at  that  time,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  said.  The  public  did  not  know 
it  back  home  or  the  bill  would  not  have 
gone  through,  because  the  public  were 
not  for  war. 

I  remember  now — and  I  have  not 
looked  over  the  bill — one  provision  in 
that  bill.  I  am  not  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  pro¬ 
vision,  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that 
that  provision  was  an  act  of  war  in  it¬ 
self.  It  provided  for  the  reoutfitting 
and  rebuilding  of  belligerent  battleships 
and  warships  of  all  kinds,  a  complete 
repudiation  of  all  international  law  and 
of  the  traditional  policy  of  America  laid 
domn  by  the  Alabama  Claims  case  some 
70  years  ago,  and  subscribed  to  by  every 
civilized  nation. 

There  were  other  parts  of  that  bill 
also  that  were  acts  of  war,  but  the 
majority  leader  and  everybody  else 
supporting  the  bill  told  us  it  was  a  meas¬ 
ure  short  of  war  and  that  it  had  for  its 
purpose  keeping  us  out  of  war.  No^  we 
find  3  years  later  quite  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  not  only  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  who  makes  such  a  statement. 
I  have  here  a  similar  statement  from  a 
distinguished  American,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  editor  and  I  believe  owner 
of  the  New  York  Times,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  newspapers  in  America  if  not  in  the 
world.  Speaking  a  short  time  ago  be¬ 
fore  some  Red  Cross  gathering,  he  had 
this  to  say: 


I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  we  did  not  go  to  war  because  we  were 
attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  hold  rather 
that  we  were  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor  be¬ 
cause  we  had  gone  to  war  when  we  had  made 
the  lend-lease  declaration. 

That  statement  has  been  carried  in  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.  I  admire 
his  honesty  just  as  much  as  I  admire  the 
intellectual  honesty  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  I  wish  to  make  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  Pearl  Harbor  or  no  Pearl  Harbor,  we 
were  in  the  war.  I  think  we  were  in  the 
rip  of  fortune,  over  which  we  had  no  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  because  of  that  feeling  that 
we  were  drawn  into  the  war  and  without 
the  possibility  of  helping  ourselves  that  I 
supported  lend-lease  and  the  destroyer 
transaction. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  certainly  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  have  to  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  believe 
there  was  a  sincere  eiort  made,  at  the 
time  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed,  to 
keep  us  out  of  war,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  inevitable  drift  of  circumstances  at 
that  time  which,  of  course,  many  of  us 
did  not  foresee,  carried  us  into  war.  I 
do  believe  that  unless  we  had  passed  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  we  would  have  fought 
the  war,  but  we  would  not  have  had  any 
allies. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  lend- 
lease  as  that  is  today  more  or  less  an 
academic  question.  I  think  80  percent  of 
the  American  people  were  very  desirous 
of  keeping  out  of  the  war  until  we  were 
attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  confess  that 
even  after  the  passage  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  I  had  some  hopes  we  would 
keep  out  of  this  European  or  world  war, 
which  has  become  a  global  war  since  we 
have  entered  it.  I  think  most  American 
people  hoped  that  also.  But  actually, 
when  we  passed  the  original  lend-lease 
bill,  according  to  some  of  its  supporters, 
they  believed  we  entered  the  war  then 
and  that  it  was  an  act  of  war.  I  want 
this  question  as  a  matter  of  historical 
data  to  be  discussed  now  and  placed  in 
the  Record.  Of  course,  I  have  no  apol¬ 
ogies  for  my  views.  I  would  have  done 
anything  in  the  world  to  keep  out  of  the 
war.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say 
we  would  have  been  involved  in  this  war 
anyway.  The  American  people  were  al¬ 
most  united  in  their  determination  to 
stay  out  of  war  until  or  unless  we  were 
attacked  by  Japan  or  any  other  nation. 
After  we  were  attacked  in  that  dastardly 
and  lawless  manner  at  Pearl  Harbor  the 
whole  Nation  was  unified,  intervention¬ 
ists  and  noninterventionists  alike,  and  all 
but  one  Member  of  Congress  voted  for 
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war.  All  Members  of  Congress,  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  alike,  since  then 
have  voted  for  every  appropriation  to  win 
the  war.  We  all  are  united  and  deter¬ 
mined,  no  matter  what  it  costs  in  blood, 
money,  and  tears,  to  win  the  war.  I  am 
going  back  to  the  time  we  first  passed 
the  lend-lease  bill,  and  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  statements  made  by  its  sup¬ 
porters  who  now  claim  it  was  an  act  of 
war  when  the  entire  American  public  and 
the  Congress  were  told  by  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  that  it  was  a  peace  meas¬ 
ure  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war  and  who 
were  always  saying  it  was  a  measure 
short  of  war.  Now  we  find,  long  after¬ 
ward,  that  that  was  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PISH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  any  individual’s  position  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  am  convinced  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion;  in  most  cases  it 
was  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  The 
only  quarrel  I  have  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  the  implication  in  his 
remarks  that  if  we  did  not  pass  the  lend- 
lease  bill  we  would  not  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war.  I  maintain  we  would 
have  been  involved  in  the  war,  but  we 
would  not  have  had  any  allies  to  fight  the 
war  with. 

Mr.  PISH.  That  is  one  thing  neither 
I  nor  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
can  possibly  prove.  You  are  entitled  to 
your  views  and  I  am  entitled  to  mine.  If 
we  had  actually  entered  the  war  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  6f  the  Lend-Lease 
Act,  it  would  have  been  disastrous,  as 
Germany  would  never  have  attacked 
Soviet  Russia  and  we  would  have  held 
the  war  bag.  I  believe  that  the  lend- 
lease  bill  and  the  measures  that  followed 
it  were  all  direct  steps  to  war.  But  to¬ 
day  it  is  not  the  noninterventionists  who 
were  opposed  to  these  measures  who  are 
saying  it,  but  those  who  advocated  the 
lend-lease  and  other  measures,  who  are 
now  saying  that  the  lend-lease  virtually 
was  an  act  of  war.  And  it  is  not  our  side. 
I  mean  the  noninterventionist  side,  that 
makes  that  contention,  but  it  is  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill,  who  were  always  say¬ 
ing  this  was  a  measure  short  of  war  and 
to  keep  us  out  of  the  war,  and  that  it 
was  for  America’s  interest  primarily  to 
keep  us  out  of  this  conflict. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  the  gentleman  would  consult  the  ideas 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  were  here 
when  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed, 
that  at  the  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  who  was 
quite  frank,  and  I  remember  his  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  an  act  of  war,  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  gentlemen  beside  him  were 
convinced  that  we  might  be  able  to  avoid 
war  in  that  way  by  bolstering  up  our 
allies. 

Mr.  PISH.  I  think  they  made  it  very 
clear  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
in  voting  for  it  they  voted  for  it  as  a 
peace  measure  and  not  a  war  measure. 
Many  of  us,  not  on  this  side  alone,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  nonpartisan  to  that  extent. 


said  this  is  a  step  toward  war  and  that 
this  would  involve  us  in  war.  That  is 
why  we  were  opposing  it  because  we 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  war.  Mind  you, 
we  were  not  opposed  to  helping  England. 
We  were  not  opposed  to  giving  supplies 
and  arms  to  England  because  as  I  recall 
now,  as  I  am  speaking,  I  made  the 
motion  to  recommit,  to  give  $2,000,000,- 
000  to  England  to  buy  supplies  and 
weapons  in  this  country  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  herself  in  her  hour  of  need.  As  a 
matter  of  record  England  did  not  use 
under  this  bill  the  $2,000,000,000  during 
the  first  year.  So  my  proposal,  which 
was  voted  upon  in  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  on  a  record  vote,  was  to  make  that 
$2,000,000,000  available  immediately, 
showing  we  wanted  to  help  England,  but 
did  not  want  to  get  into  war  by  doing 
so.  We  knew  that  if  we  equipped  and 
repaired  belligerent  battleships  that  it 
was  in  itself  an  act  of  war  and  a  repudi¬ 
ation  of  every  principle  of  international 
law  and  our  own  American  traditions. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PISH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  contend  that  the  passage  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  was  an  act  of  war  and 
that  it  forced  us  into  the  war  and  that 
if  we  had  not  passed  it  we  would  not 
have  been  involved  in  this  war? 

Mr.  PISH.  My  contention  was  that  it 
was  one  of  many  steps  which  involved 
us  in  the  war,  which  is  now  admitted  by 
many  of  its  proponents.  Those  of  us 
who  felt  differently  but  wanted  to  aid 
England  by  measures  short  of  war,  which 
was  our  position,  and  which  at  one 
time  was  the  position  of  both  parties, 
offered  this  amendment  for  $2,000,000,- 
000,  so  England  could  buy  all  the  sup¬ 
plies,  ammunition,  foodstuffs,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  in  this  country  during  that 
year  and  if  she  needed  more  the  next 
year  we  were  willing  to  make  additional 
appropriations,  but  we  did  not  want  to 
be  involved  in  the  war,  which  these  and 
other  provisions  in  the  bill  actually  did 
accomplish. 

Mr.  SABATH.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  whether  the  gentleman  contends  that 
the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill  brought 
us  into  war? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  contending  just  as 
my  language  indicates,  which  I  think  is 
very  clear,  that  this  was  one  of  the  steps 
that  led  toward  war.  The  proponents  of 
the  bill,  including  Mr.  Sulzberger,  say 
now  it  was  actually  an  act  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  now  to  take 
some  time  to  discuss  a  bill  which  went 
through  unanimously  under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bloom],  who  today  put  through  by 
unanimous  consent  a  bill  of  which  I  was 
the  author,  to  feed  the  starving  women 
and  children  in  the  occupied  democratic 
countries  of  Europe.  That  bill  having 
gone  through  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
think  it  is  proper  there  should  be  some 
discussion  of  it  at  the  present  time. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  It  will  do  no  good, 
it  will  be  a  mere  gesture,  a  mere  scrap  of 
paper,  if  we  just  pass  this  resolution  and 


do  nothing  more  about  it.  I  take  it  it  is 
the  unanimous  purpose  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  because  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  similar  bill,  to  use  our  influence 
and  use  it  now,  a  great  moral  influence, 
to  try  to  persuade  our  friends  and  allies, 
the  British,  to  relax  the  blockade  so  that 
millions  of  little  starving  children  in 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  Po¬ 
land,  and  other  democratic  nations  can 
be  saved  from  starvation.  Unless  we  act, 
and  unless  our  Government  acts,  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  desires  and  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  the  elected  Representatives 
of  the  people,  urging  the  British  to  relax 
this  blockade,  millions  of  small,  innocent, 
helpless  children  in  Europe  will  die  of 
starvation  during  the  coming  winter,  If 
the  war  lasts  that  long,  because  it  must  be 
self-evident  that  there  will  be  not  enough 
food  to  go  around  in  these  occupied  de¬ 
mocracies  during  the  coming  winter. 
They  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  now. 
Many  of  them  have  already  died  of  star¬ 
vation  and  dread  diseases  such  as  rickets. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  them  have  some 
form  of  incipient  tuberculosis. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  will  yield  myself  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

T.7e,  in  America,  are  indeed  fortunate. 
We  have  plenty  to  eat.  We  have  been  so 
far  saved  from  air  raids  and  bombings 
by  the  enemy  but  these'  mothers  and 
children  in  the  nations  that  have  been 
overrun  by  the  Germans  are  the  victims 
of  war  and  its  ravages.  They  did  not 
cause  the  war.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war  whatever.  Their  fathers 
fought  against  the  Germans  until  they 
were  defeated  and  their  countries  over¬ 
run.  Today,  as  a  matter  of  record,  we 
are  feeding  our  own  prisoners  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Great  Britain,  who  so  far  has 
refused  to  relax  the  blockade,  is  also 
feeding  hers  in  Germany,  and  let  me  say 
in  all  fairness,  the  English  people  feel 
exactly  the  way  we  do,  and  Parliament 
feels  the  same  way,  and  I  predict  that 
within  a  short  time  the  blockade  will  be 
relaxed  and  these  occupied  nations  with 
their  own  money,  because  they  have  gold 
and  other  securities  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  will  be  able  to  buy  food  and 
milk  and  vitamins  to  send  in  Swedish 
ships,  neutral  ships,  to  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Norway,  Poland,  and  other  oc¬ 
cupied  countries,  including  Finland  if 
advisable. 

I  believe  the  British  have  already 
about  made  up  their  minds,  or  are  going 
to  make  up  their  minds  shortly,  and  this 
resolution  will  be  very  helpful,  showing 
the  will  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  in  favor  of  relaxing  the 
blockade.  We  can  understand  perfectly 
well  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  war, 
when  England  was  under  attack,  she 
could  not  afford  to  relax  the  blockade. 
Conditions  are  different  today,  and  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  in  any  immediate  danger  of 
attack.  During  the  last  war  Herbert 
Hoover  was  the  administrator  of  relief 
in  Belgium  for  4  long  years.  He  fed 
7,000,000  Belgians  and  kept  them  alive. 
It  is  claimed  that  not  1  pound  of  this 
food  went  to  the  German  Army  or  to  the 
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German  population.  Today  we  are  send¬ 
ing  to  Greece  great  quantities  of  food. 
Turkey  and  Canada  are  doing  likewise. 
We  are  sending  it  in  Swedish  ships  and 
keeping  the  young  children  and  mothers 
of  Greece  alive,  where  a  short  time  ago 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and 
death.  It  has  worked  well  wherever  it 
has  been  tried.  I  know  of  no  military 
reason  for  not  permitting  those  occupied 
countries  to  buy  food,  or  even  for  us  to 
put  up  the  money  to  buy  food  and  let 
them  buy  it  elsewhere,  in  Argentina  or 
South  Africa,  or  wherever  food  may  be 
had.  But  we  have  a  great  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  in  America.  We  cannot  simply 
sit  quietly  and  wash  our  hands  like  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate,  and  let  millions  of  innocent 
children  die  in  the  agony  of  starvation, 
with  bloated  stomachs,  or  die  from  some 
dread  disease  while  we  evade  the  issue 
and  evade  the  moral  responsibility  as  one 
of  the  partners  in  a  war,  with  food  abun¬ 
dant  to  save  these  unfortunate  and  help¬ 
less  from  death  or  from  living  with  twist¬ 
ed  and  distorted  bodies  and  minds. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Why  not  ask  former  President  Hoover  to 
feed  the  hungry  children  again?  He  did 
a  good  job  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  think  he  could  do  just 
as  good  a  job  today  as  he  did  before. 
But  one  thing  I  want  to  make  abundantly 
clear  is  that  if  1  pound  of  this  food 
goes  to  the  German  Army  or  goes  to  the 
German  population,  then  we  should  stop 
it  immediately.  If  they  did  take  all  of 
it,  nothing  would  be  lost,  as  it  would  not 
be  enough  to  last  24  hours.  At  least  we 
would  have  made  an  honest  effort.  At 
least  we  would  have  carried  out  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  American  people  to  help  those 
starving  children  and  to  try  to  save  them 
from  death  by  starvation  and  disease. 

I  predict  that  unless  something  is  done 
immediately  there  will  be  mass  starva¬ 
tion,  and  millions  of  these  helpless  chil¬ 
dren — Jews  and  Gentiles — will  die  that 
terrible  death  of  hunger  within  the  next 
6  months.  It  would  be  the  greatest  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  war,  and  we  would  be  morally 
responsible  unless  we  make  a  sincere  and 
honest  effort  to  persuade  the  British 
Government  to  relax  the  blockade  and 
permit  us  to  ship  the  much-needed  food 
to  the  occupied  nations.  So  I  am  hop¬ 
ing  that  not  only  this  Congress  will  be 
listened  to  by  No.  10  Downing  Street,  but 
I  hope  that  the  women  of  America,  who 
are  primarily  interested  in  this  kind  of 
humanitarian  relief  legislation,  will 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
the  President  and  ask  them  to  use  their 
influence  in  accordance  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  request  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  start  feeding  these 
children  before  it  is  too  late.  Even  now 
millions  of  European  children  will  be 
crippled  for  life,  and  if  food  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  soon,  the  future  destiny  of  these 
occupied  nations  will  be  ghastly  beyond 
words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  again  expired. 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  ROG¬ 
ERS  of  Massachusetts  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  my  mind  it  is  unthinkable 
that  this  bill  should  not  pass.  I  believe 
it  will  pass  unanimously.  To  stop  lend- 
lease  at  this  stage  of  the  war  would  be  a 
tragedy. 

There  is  one-  amendment,  however, 
that  I  plan  to  introduce,  which  I  feel 
is  very  important.  Under  the  master 
agreement,  article  V,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States — this  is  the  agreement 
with  Russia: 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
will  return  to  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  end  of  the  present  emergency,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  such  defense  articles  transferred 
by  this  agreement,  as  shall  not  have  been 
destroyed,  lost,  or  consumed,  as  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  to  be  useful  in  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  of  America  or 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  to  be  otherwise 
of  use  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  the  Government,  has  the  power 
to  bring  back  supplies  to  this  country, 
or  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  country 
where  there  is  a  concentration  of  sup¬ 
plies  or  some  supplies,  or  transfer  them 
to  some  other  country  or  countries.  My 
amendment  would  provide  that,  before 
disposition  of  such  concentrated  sup¬ 
plies  shall  be  made  by  the  President,  the 
Congress  must  approve  it. 

It  is  a  vital  amendment  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  the  United  States  was 
shipping  supplies  to  Japan  over  my  pro¬ 
tests — scrap  iron,  cotton,  and  copper; 
supplies  that  were  used  against  us  and 
are  still  being  used  against  us.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 
Nobody  knows  whether  these  countries 
who  are  now  our  allies  will  be  our  allies 
after  the  war  is  finished.  We  hope  that 
they  will  be  with  us  and  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  be  with  them,  but  no¬ 
body  knows.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
before  final  disposition  is  made  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  airplanes  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  tanks  and 
other  material  of  war,  the  Congress  shall 
have  some  say  in  that  final  disposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  talked 
with  a  great  many  men,  a  great  many 
wounded  men  and  veterans  who  have 
been  fighting  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
fighting  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  wish 
of  the  men  with  whom  I  have  talked  that 
the  Congress  should  have  some  decision 
in  the  final  disposition  of  the  materials 
of  war. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

[Mr.  SABATH  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  own  remarks  so  I  may  elimi- 
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nate  the  reference  I  made  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mrs.  Luce]  wrote  a  very  able 
letter  on  the  feeding  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  occupied  democracies  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  today’s  issue  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  She  has  also  incorporated  it  in 
the  Record.  I  believe  it  is  worth  reading 
by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
details  of  feeding  these  children. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4254)  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
approved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4254,  with  Mr. 
Magnuson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  up  much  time  in  explain¬ 
ing  this  bill  (H.  R.  4254)  because  it  is 
very  brief.  We  have  gone  over  the  lend- 
lease  legislation  twice  before.  This  is  the 
third  time.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  held  very  lengthy  hearings 
on  the  extension  of  this  act. 

May  I  say  that  the  legislation  now  un¬ 
der  consideration  extends  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  for  1  year.  It  is  just  the  same 
as  the  previous  renewal  legislation  that 
we  have  passed,  with  one  exception.  On 
page  2  of  the  bill  a  new  section  has  been 
adde,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  after  the 
word  “satisfactory”  and  inserting  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  "Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  author¬ 
ize  the  President  in  any  final  settlement  to 
assume  or  incur  any  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  post¬ 
war  economic  or  post-war  military  policy  ex¬ 
cept  in  accordance  with  established  consti¬ 
tutional  procedure.” 

That  section,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wadsworth]  and  accepted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  perfect  the  legislation,  if  it 
needs  perfection,  with  reference  to  post¬ 
war  conditions.  Outside  of  that  the 
legislation  remains  the  same  except  for 
the  fact  it  is  extended  for  1  year  from 
July  1,  1944. 
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Lend-lease  is  a  major  weapon  for  vic¬ 
tory. 

On  the  battle  fronts  all  over  the  world 
lend-lease  has  demonstrated  its  value. 

Lend-lease  has  put  guns  and  planes 
and  other  munitions  into  the  hands  of 
our  gallant  Russian,  British,  Chinese, 
and  other  allies.  This  investment  in  our 
national  security  and  in  the  joint  secu¬ 
rity  with  our  allies  has  produced  victories 
and  has  saved  the  lives  of  many  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  as  well  as  those  of  our  allies. 
In  the  great  offensives  to  come,  it  will 
prove  its  worth  even  more  fully. 

The  forces  of  each  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  have  been  equipped  principally 
from  its  own  war  industries.  But  the 
forces  of  each  have  been  strengthened  by 
supplies  and  services  received  from  its 
allies.  This  joining  of  men  and  mate¬ 
rials  is  enabling  the  United  Nations  to 
strike  harder  blows  against  the  Axis  on 
every  battle  front — in  the  air  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Ruma¬ 
nia,  in  the  mountains  of  Italy,  in  the  is¬ 
lands  and  on  the  sea  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  Pacific,  in  the  jungles  of 
Burma,  and  in  the  air  over  China. 

Through  lend-lease  we  have  helped  to 
equip  the  men  of  our  allies  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  men  on 
these  battlefields.  To  each  of  these  bat¬ 
tle  fronts  we  have  sent  under  lend-lease 
thousands  of  planes,  tanks,  and  guns. 
And  to  the  arsenals  of  our  allies  behind 
these  battle  fronts  we  have  sent  quanti¬ 
ties  of  war-production  supplies  to  help 
increase  the  amount  of  munitions  they 
turn  out  and  food  to  nourish  the  war 
workers  turning  them  out. 

In  return  our  forces  stationed  abroad 
receive  as  reverse  lend-lease  from  our 
allies  all  of  the  supplies  and  services  that 
can  be  locally  procured.  Our  forces  in 
the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  thea¬ 
ters,  for  example,  receive  as  reverse  lend- 
lease  90  percent  of  the  .food  they  eat. 
Even  Britain,  with  an  area  smaller  than 
New  England,  supplies  without  payment 
by  us  20  percent  of  the  food  consumed 
by  our  forces  in  the  British  Isles.  And 
French  North  and  West  Africa  are  pro¬ 
ducing  quantities  of  food  that  are  turned 
over  without  cost  to  our  troops  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater.  Each  of  our  al¬ 
lies,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  size  of 
its  contribution  to  us  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
verse  lend-lease,  is  putting  everything  it 
has  into  winning  the  war. 

The  cost  of  the  lend-lease  program  up 
to  January  1,  1944,  amounted  to  slightly 
less  than  $20,000,000,000.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money.  But  it  is  less  than  we  are 
presently  spending  in  3  months  to  win 
this  war.  The  costs  of  this  war  are  high 
in  any  terms.  But  the  costs  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  blood  of  our  men  and  the  tears 
of  their  mothers,  as  well. as  in  dollars, 
would  have  been  immeasurably  greater 
if  we  had  been  forced  to  fight  this  war 
alone  or  without  some  of  our  fighting 
allies. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  are  poised  both  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  for  new  and  greater  offensives 
soon  to  come.  The  supply  plans  for  these 
offensives  are  based  on  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  United  Nations  help¬ 
ing  each  other  through  lend-lease  and 


reverse  lend-lease.  Only  if  we  supply 
the  Soviet  Union  with  more  planes,  guns, 
steel,  and  food  can  she  strike  with  fullest 
effect  more  mighty  blows  from  the  east 
while  we  strike  from  other  sides.  Only 
with  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  aid 
can  China  become  the  great  land  base 
from  which  we  can  hit  at  the  heart  of 
Japan.  Only  if  we  continue  to  help  arm 
the  airmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  sailors 
of  Britain  can  they  play  their  full  part 
by  our  side  in  the  invasions  to  come. 

On  two  great  principles — the  efficient 
pooling  of  material  resources  made 
possible  by  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend- 
lease  and  the  free  interchange  of  fight¬ 
ing  manpower  made  possible  by  unity  of 
command — rest  our  entire  plans  for 
fighting  this  war  to  final  victory.  The 
flexible,  strategic  use  of  fighting  men 
and  fighting  resources  wherever  they  are 
most  needed  and  can  do  most  to  achieve 
victory  is  the  key  to  our  war  operations. 

Any  change  in  these  great  and  proven 
principles  at  this  stage  of  the  war  is 
unthinkable.  Not  to  extend  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  would  be  to  call  off  an  impor¬ 
tant — and  successful — part  of  the  war. 
No  one  who  has  the  best  interests  of 
American  security  and  of  our  brave 
fighting  men  at  heart  would  possibly 
vision  that.  This  House  will,  I  am  sure, 
overwhelmingly  endorse  again  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  forethought  it  showed  in  enact¬ 
ing  and  extending  lend-lease  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  bulwarks  of  our  security. 

We  are  at  a  critical  hour  in  the  history 
of  this  great  country.  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  new  and  greater  offensives. 
When  our  heroic  men  go  into  the  battles 
to  come  they  will  be  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  our  brave  allies.  They  will  be  part 
of  a  United  Nations  fighting  team  which 
has  been  strengthened  through  lend- 
lease  and  reverse  lend-lease.  We  shall 
reach  final  victory  sooner,  and  with  less 
loss  in  the  treasure  of  our  manhood, 
because  we  have  learned  to  work  and 
fight  together  with  other  free  and  brave 
peoples. 

(Mr.  BLOOM  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth]. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  extended  me 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Eaton].  Perhaps  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment 
in  a  discussion  of  a  certain  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  so-called  Lend-Lease  Act, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  2  of  the  bill. 
It  relates  to  section  2  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  of  the  act.  It  is  that  sub¬ 
section  which  confers  upon  the  President 
the  power  to  make  what  are  called  the 
final  settlements  of  lend-lease  agree¬ 
ments. 

In  view  of  the  potential  importance  of 
those  settlements  the  committee  believed 
it  might  be  well  to  propose  an  amend¬ 
ment  and  urge  its  adoption  which  would 
make  it  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  making 
final  settlements  with  one  of  our  allies. 
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for  example,  at  the  termination  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  should  not  commit  the  United 
States  in  any  manner  with  respect  to  fu¬ 
ture  economic  post-war  policies  or  post¬ 
war  military  policies.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  this  language  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  proviso  to  be  added  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Provided,  however,  That  nothing  In  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  in  any  final  settlement  to  as¬ 
sume  or  incur  any  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  post¬ 
war  economic  or  post-war  military  policy  ex¬ 
cept  in  accordance  with  established  consti¬ 
tutional  procedure. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  among  Members 
of  the  House  and  other  people  with  re¬ 
spect  to  just  how  far  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  commit  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  the  future 
in  the  making  of  the  so-called  final  set¬ 
tlements  with  one  of  our  allies.  Some 
people  have  expressed  the  fear,  I  may 
say,  that  in  the  making  of  those  settle¬ 
ments,  which  really  have  to  do  with  goods 
and  supplies,  the  President  might  enter 
into  some  sort  of  an  agreement  with  an¬ 
other  government  or  nation  which  would 
have  an  effect  upon  the  future  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  trade  relations,  for 
example,  facilities  for  air  transportation 
internationally,  a  semimilitary  alliance, 
and  so  forth.  One  might  conjure  up  a 
number  of  fields  of  future  policy  which 
under  a  strained  interpretation  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  and  I  use  that 
language  advisedly,  to  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  might  commit  the  country.  Hence, 
your  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  seek¬ 
ing  to  clarify  that  situation,  proposed  this 
amendment. 

While  we  are  talking  about  final  set¬ 
tlements,  perhaps  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  indulge  me  further,  be¬ 
cause  a  little  further  discussion  as  to 
their  nature  is  necessary  in  order  to 
more  accurately  measure  the  meaning 
and  the  significance  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Of  course,  no  one  of  us  can  tell 
when  the  war  will  end,  and  I  always 
hesitate  in  indulging  in  too  much  of 
visionary  thinking  as  we  attempt  to 
solve  in  advance  some  of  the  problems 
that  will  confront  us  when  the  war  is 
over.  The  lend-lease  program,  which  I 
am  convinced  has  become  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  effective  military  weapon,  has 
great  ramifications.  For  example,  to 
state  it  briefly,  if  you  examine  the  extent 
of  the  lend-lease  operations  in  Russia,  if 
you  will  examine  our  report  and  the 
hearings  and  the  testimony  taken  in 
those  hearings,  you  will  note  that  under 
the  lend-lease  program  we  have  sent  to 
Russia  over  8,000  airplanes.  They  are 
all  combat  planes.  They  are  flown  by 
Russian  fliers  against  the  Germans.  We 
have  sent  to  Russia  170,000  trucks,  all 
for  use  by  the  Russian  army  in  carting 
supplies  over  ever-lengthening  lines  of 
communication,  as  the  Russians  advance 
westward  driving  the  Germans  out  of 
their  own  country  and  approaching  the 
borders  of  Germany  itself. 

In  addition,  according  to  my  best 
recollection,  something  like  30,000  other 
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motor  vehicles  of  one  type  or  another, 
and  used  by  the  Russian  Army,  have  been 
contributed  to  Russia  under  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Let  us  try  to  visualize  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  remember,  as  we  do  so,  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  the  title  to  all  of 
that  property  remains  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  given  it  away.  We 
have  loaned  its  use  without  charge. 
Whatever  there  is  left,  of  it  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  whether  it  be  in  Rus¬ 
sia  or  Britain  or  Australia  or  New  Zea¬ 
land,  or  wherever,  all  of  it  that  is  left  is 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  the  problem  will  then  arise — and 
we  all  hope  it  will  be  approached  by  sen¬ 
sible  and  practical  people — of  appraising 
the  value  of  the  property  that  is  left. 

And  probably  we  will  find  at  the  end 
of  hostilities  that  a  very  large  number  of 
trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles  sent  to 
Russia  have  been  literally  worn  out  and 
would  have  very  little  more  than  a  scrap- 
iron  value.  Others  would  be  partially 
worn  out.  You  can  all  visualize  the  con¬ 
dition  of  that  motor  equipment  after 
serving  for  months  and  months  in  the 
mud  and  snows  of  one  campaign  after 
another.  Some  of  it  at  the  end  of  the 
war  may  be  quite  usable  and  well  worth 
salvaging  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
itself.  Some  one  will  have  to  decide,  and 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  done  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  people  on  the  ground  what  the 
United  States  will  do  with  its  property. 
Of  course,  that  decision  will  involve 
really  a  study  of  the  salvage  value  of  all 
this  material. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
a  great  deal  of  that  property  might  be 
credited  against  the  commitment  of  this 
Government  under  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
program  of  $1,360,000,000,  and  those  na¬ 
tions  will  give  us  credit  for  that  material 
and  leave  it  in  Europe?  It  would  not  pay 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  That  is  possible, 
of  course,  although  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  pro¬ 
gram  is  completely  separate  and  distinct 
from  lend-lease. 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ROWE.  That  arrangement  will 
be  dependent  upon  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
rather  than  lend-lease,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  would  say 
jointly.  That  is  a  possibility.  We  can¬ 
not  stand  here  this  afternoon  and  say 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  10  jeeps 
that  are  found  in  Liberia  half  worn  out 
when  this  war  is  over.  Our  military 
people  are  the  people  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  delivery  of  all  this  equip¬ 
ment  to  our  allies.  None  of  it  has  been 
sent  to  our  allies  except  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  and  the  request  of  our  own 
military  high  command,  centering  up  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  after  emanating 
from  such  distinguished  men  as  General 
MacArthur,  General  Eisenhower,  and 
Admiral  Nimitz  or  whatever  high  com¬ 


mand  of  the  American  military  is  in 
existence. 

Of  course,  the  time  will  come  eventu¬ 
ally — and  it  would  be  splendid  if  it  came 
next  month — when  this  salvaging  opera¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  embarked  upon.  As 
I  visualize  it,  and  I  am  speaking  only  my 
own  opinion,  it  will  be  done  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  our  military  people  on  the 
ground,  serving  with  our  own  forces,  and 
with  the  French  and  with  the  Russians 
and  with  the  British,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  who  will  be  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  or  not  that  particular  truck  is 
worth  sending  back  to  the  United  States, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  send  it  to  another 
theater  of  war,  against  Japan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  Japan  is  still  in  the  war,  or 
would  it  be  so  far  worn  out  that  it-  would 
not  be  worth  our  trying  to  use  it  again, 
and  therefore  it  might  be  sold  for  what 
it  will  fetch  like  an  old  used  automobile, 
with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar. 

That  same  problem  will  come  along 
with  airplanes.  Of  course,  the  wastage 
in  airplanes  is  terrific.  They  wear  out 
very  fast.  All  sorts  of  injuries  and  dam¬ 
ages  are  inflicted  upon  planes  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  losses  in  battle.  When  the  end 
comes  it  is  inevitable  that  in  one  country 
or  another  we  will  have  a  lot  of  planes. 
Again,  it  will  be  a  salvage  problem  that 
the  military  people,  I  think,  will  be 
competent  to  settle. 

The  law  says,  of  course,  that  this  final 
settlement  shall  be  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  I  cannot  visualize  any  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  informing  him¬ 
self  in  detail  with  respect  to  thousands 
and  thousands  of  items  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Of  necessity,  who¬ 
ever  is  President  will  have  to  delegate 
that  function  to  men  who  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  that 
is  left  over. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  that  the  salvage  of  property  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  be  rather  careful  about  glutting 
our  own  markets  with  some  of  this  war 
equipment  and  keeping  our  industries 
from  turning  out  new  equipment  and 
thus  keeping  our  industries  from  employ¬ 
ing  the  men  coming  back? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  complications  of  the  sort  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman,  all  of  which  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Perhaps  I  am  anticipating  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  may  arise  here  concerning  an 
amendment  which  may  be  offered  to  the 
effect  that  the  basic  act  shall  be  amend¬ 
ed  so  as  to  bring  back  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  job  of  making 
those  final  settlements.  For  the  life  of 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
Congress  can  ever  do  it.  It  would  just 
be  impossible  for  any  committee  or  com¬ 
bination  of  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  sit  down  here  in  Washington  and  ap¬ 
praise  the  value  of  half  worn-out  trucks 
in  Egypt  or  India  or  Burma,  if  you  please, 
or  Russia. 

It  might  soothe  our  pride  a  little  bit 
if  we  insist  that  we  do  it,  but  I  know  we 


could  not  do  it.  We  Just  could  not. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  take 
us  years  to  do  it.  Under  the  law  it  is 
left  to  the  President,  and  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  I  do  not  suspect  for  one 
moment  that  the  President  will  be  the 
man  to  do  it.  It  will  be  the  man  in  the 
field.  We  have  to  trust  to  that  man’s 
sound  common  sense  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States,  remember¬ 
ing  always  that  all  of  this  property  be¬ 
longs  to  us  and  does  not  belong  to  Great 
Britain  or  Russia  or  the  French  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Liberation  or  Australia  or  New 
Zealand.  It  all  belongs  to  us. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  property  belongs 
to  us  wherever  it  may  be? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Wherever  it  may 
be. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  it  is  transferred 
from  one  country  to  another,  it  still  be¬ 
longs  to  us? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  It  always  does. 
We  never  lose  title.  We  have  merely 
loaned  the  use  of  the  material. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ELMER.  If  it  belongs  to  us,  what 
becomes  of  the  report  of  the  Senators 
who  were  over  there  that  the  English 
and  the  Russians  had  traded  a  lot  of  it 
off  to  other  countries?  How  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  get  it  back  then? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  We  found  that 
that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  ELMER.  That  is  reported  by  the 
Senators  to  be  true. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  found  that  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  ELMER.  It  is  generally  believed. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  None  of  our 
property  has  been  traded  away,  none 
of  it. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Where  is  the  proof?  Has 
the  gentleman  proof  of  this? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  In  the  testimony 
in  the  hearings.  That  was  inquired  into 
last  year  and  it  was  inquired  into  again 
this  year. 

Mr.  ELMER.  The  gentleman  heard 
the  statement  of  that  Russian  up  here  a 
short  time  ago  that  it  was  being  traded 
on  by  Russia.  Another  thing  is  that  we 
are  shipping  lend-lease  now,  are  we  not, 
from  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States  in  Russian  ships  through  the 
Japanese  lines,  landing  on  the  east  coast 
of  Russia?  Who  gets  that  material? 
Where  is  it  going? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  As  far  as  I 
know — and  there  are  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  pres¬ 
ent — no  such  statement  has  ever  been 
made  to  us  about  that  traffic.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  every  rumor  that 
comes  up. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Some  Members  of  this 
House  know  that  Russian  ships  are  car¬ 
rying  goods  from  the  United  States 
through  the  Japanese  lines  and  landing 
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them  on  the  east  coast  of  Russia.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  they  are  shipping 
that  material  8,000  miles,  over  to  the 
German  front,  or  are  they  trading  it  to 
the  Jans? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  They  are  not  trading 
anything. 

'  Mr.  ELMER.  That  is  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  says,  but  the  indications  are  that 
they  are  trading  it  to  the  Japs. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  There  is  no  such 
indication  whatever. 

Mr.  ELMER.  It  has  been  known  for 
over  a  year  here  that  commerce  is  going 
on  between  the  Japs  and  the  Russians 
just  the  same  as  ever. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  There  is  no  such 
indication  whatever  in  the  testimony. 
We  have  inquired  about  those  things  to 
the  limit.  I  do  not  suspect  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  Russian  Government  is 
stealing  our  proporty  and  handing  it  to 
the  Japanese. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Are  we  not  making  ex¬ 
changes  of  goods  with  Spain,  and  is  not 
Spain  delivering  some  of  that  gasoline 
and  other  material  they  get  from  us  to 
Germany? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Spain  and  our 
relations  with  Spain  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  lend-lease;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Generally,  on  trade  and 
traffic,  including  lend-lease. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  There  is  no  lend- 
lease  traffic  with  Spain. 

Mr.  ELMER.  What  does  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  mean,  then,  by  cracking 
down  on  neutrals  that  are  trading  with 
our  enemies? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  That  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  field  of  endeavor.  That 
Is  part  of  our  economic  warfare  effort  to 
prevent  neutrals  like  Spain  from  sending 
vital  material  to  Germany.  Lend-lease 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  ELMER.  It  is  all  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  of  trading. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  am  glad  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  he  has  done  as  the 
gentleman  says,  has  clamped  down  on 
Spain. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to  pages 
231  and  232  of  the  hearings.  If  he  will 
read  those  facts  brought  forth  in  the 
hearings,  he  will  find  all  the  answers. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  As  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  my  somewhat  rambling  re¬ 
marks,  the  concern  your  committee  had 
with  respect  to  what  is  known  as  the  final 
settlement  was  confined  to  that  thought 
that  perhaps  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be,  in  making 
those  settlements  might  commit  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  a  future 
military  policy  or  a  future  economic  pol¬ 
icy.  This  amendment  states  in  effect 
that  no  such  commitment  shall  be  made 
without  recourse  to  our  established  con¬ 
stitutional  procedure. 

There  are  two  of  those  procedures,  with 
which  I  assume  every  Member  is  fa¬ 
miliar.  If  the  proposed  committal  is 
temporary  in  character  and  does  not  in¬ 
volve  a  long-term  course  of  action,  it  is 
generally  reached  in  the  form  of  what  is 


known  as  an  Executive  agreement,  which 
lasts,  we  will  say,  only  2  or  3  years,  like 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  which  is  to  last  only  3 
years,  as  I  recollect.  But  that  Execu¬ 
tive  agreement  cannot  become  operative 
unless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  action  of  both  Houses  legislates  on 
the  subject  to  the  extent  of  authorizing 
the  implementing  of  the  program.  So  if 
it  is  merely  an  executive  agreement  com¬ 
mitting  the  United  States  for  a  short 
period  to  some  course  of  action,  the  Con¬ 
gress  must  pass  upon  it. 

If  the  President  of  that  day  proposes 
the  committal  of  the  United  States  for 
a  long-term  performance  binding  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  a  course  of  action  which  can 
only  be  set  down  in  a  contract  in  treaty 
form,  then,  of  course,  a  committal  of  that 
kind  must  come  back  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  be  ratified,  under 
the  Constitution,  by  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority.  That  is  the  intention  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  The  gentle¬ 
man  says  the  title  to  all  this  lend-lease 
material  we  are  sending  to  the  various 
countries  remains  in  the  United  States 
and  will  remain  in  the  United  States 
after  the  war  is  over.  I  am  wondering 
if  there  has  been  any  provision  made  to 
prevent  the  countries  where  this  lend- 
lease  material  is  located  from  charging 
us  storage  on  it  after  the  war. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  specific  provision  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  which  forbids  the  beneficiary  from 
charging  storage.  It  would  go  beyond 
my  comprehension  how  anyone  would 
dare  try  such  a  thing.  We  hold  the  up¬ 
per  hand  in  this.  If  the  gentleman  will 
just  stop  and  think,  he  will  realize  that 
we  hold  the  upper  hand. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  If  title  re¬ 
mains  in  us,  and  if  no  provision  is  made 
against  it,  they  can  legally  charge  us 
storage  on  all  that  equipment  after  the 
war,  and  thereby  consume  all  or  a  part  of 
its  value. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  will  not  assert 
that  there  is  specific  provision  in  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  which  forbids  a  thing 
of  that  sort,  but  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  gentleman’s  fears  are  not  well 
founded.  This  material  will  be  outdoor 
material,  nearly  all  of  it. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  new  lease-lend 
that  we  have  before  us  will  provide  that 
no  lease-lend  is  to  go  to  nonparticipat¬ 
ing  nations,  nations  who  are  not  actively 
participating  in  the  war  on  our  side. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  any  change  in  the  existing  Lend- 
Lease  Act  as  to  the  eligibility  of  nations 
to  receive  any  of  this  aid.  They  are  the 
people  who  are  fighting  alongside  of  us. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Then  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  roads  in  South  America, 
with  lease-lend  funds;  can  we? 


Mr.  WADSWORTH.  We  have  not 
done  that. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Senator  Butler  says 
we  have  done  it." 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Not  under  lend- 

lease. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  It  is  done,  whatever 
you  call  it;  it  is  done  with  American 
funds  that  are  squeezed  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  to  stop  that 
kind  of  spending^ 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  You  cannot  stop 
it  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  because  it 
is  not  in  the  act. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Then  you  can  write  a 
provision  there  to  stop  it  from  being  done 
under  the  other  acts  which  Congress  has 
enacted 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  It  would  probably 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  would 
like  to  say  something  about  the  South 
American  situation.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  misunderstanding  about  it.  We 
hear,  and  doubtless  a  good  deal  of  what 
we  hear  is  true,  that  certain  agencies  of 
our  Government  have  spent  money  or 
loaned  money,  or  made  grants  of  money 
in  South  America  in  extravagant 
fashion.  Those  loans  or  grants  have  not 
gone  through  lend-lease.  All  we  have 
done  through  lend-lease  in  South 
America  has  been  on  the  urgent  advice 
of  our  military  authorities.  The  total  of 
contributions  to  all  the  South  American 
countries  put  together  under  lend-lease 
is  only  $127,000,000.  That  is  all,  and  two- 
thirds  of  that  has  been  used  in  Brazil.  In 
Brazil  it  has  been  used  to  build  airports 
near  Natal,  from  which  our  own  planes 
fly  to  Ascension  Island  and  on  to  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  from  there  to 
Khartoum  and  to  India.  It  has  been 
used  to  help  the  Brazilians  equip  their 
own  air  corps.  With  their  own  air  force 
they  patrol  the  South  Atlantic  against 
the  submarine  menace  in  our  behalf  and 
they  have  already  themselves,  with 
planes  furnished  by  us  and  flyers, 
furnished  by  themselves,  sunk  German 
submarines.  That  is  the  nature  of  lend- 
lease  contributions  to  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  There  has  been  no 
financing  of  industrial  undertakings  in 
South  America  through  lend-lease.  If 
that  has  been  done,  it  is  coming  through 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
or  some  other  agency  of  the  Government 
in  sums  far  greater  than  lend-lease  has 
expended.  And  lend-lease,  as  I  say,  has 
expended  funds  solely  for  military  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  stated  that  an  amendment  of 
that  kind  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  It  would  be  clearly  in  order  under 
the  Holman  rule,  because  it  would  be  a 
limitation  on  expenditures. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  This  is  not  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  It  is  an  authorization. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Perhaps  so,  I  do 
not  know.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  extension  of  lend-lease. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 
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Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  some 
46  nations  have  participated  or  bene¬ 
fited  from  lend-lease? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  think  it  is  40 
nations. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  In  line 
with  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Knutson]  it  would  seem 
that  if  the  expenditures  under  lend- 
lease  were  limited  to  those  nations  which 
are  actively  engaged  or  participating  in 
the  war,  a  great  amount  of  the  funds 
would  be  saved  and  it  would  seem  the 
war  has  reached  the  point  where  we 
could  limit  the  expenditure  to  those  na¬ 
tions.  In  Brazil,  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York,  they  should  be 
assisted  because  they  have  participated 
actively  and  used  their  forces  and  navy 
for  patrol  purposes  and  have  shown 
themselves  disposed  to  help.  But  I  can¬ 
not  see  the  wisdom  of  extending  the  op¬ 
erations  under  lend-lease  to  other  na¬ 
tions  not  in  any  way  remotely  connected 
with  the  war. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  believe  there 
are  two  categories  of  nations.  One  cate¬ 
gory  includes  those  who  have  declared 
war  against  Germany  and  Japan  and  the 
other  category  consists  of  those  nations 
who  have  broken  off  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  and  helped  to  establish  what  we 
know  as  the  blockade.  I  stand  subject 
to  correction  by  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  that  statement.  Those  latter  na¬ 
tions  receive  next  to  nothing,  it  is  so 
very  small. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  One  thing 
I  would  object  to,  I  am  informed  that 
American  ships  after  hauling  lend-lease 
materials  and  supplies  to  England  are 
charged  for  berthing  the  ships  from 
which  the  supplies  are  taken  and  we  also 
pay  for  the  sand  which  is  used  for  bal¬ 
last  in  returning  the  empty  ship  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  The  gentleman 
has  heard  something  which  is  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  facts.  Every  American 
ship  reaching  Great  Britain  is  berthed 
and  serviced  and  repaired  at  the  expense 
of  Great  Britain.  That  has  been  made 
perfectly  clear  in  our  testimony. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  That  is  a  part 
of  lend-lease  in  reverse.  Every  ship  of 
ours  that  goes  over  there  which  needs 
any  repairs  is  repaired  in  a  British  dock 
or  shipyard  at  their  expense  and  serviced 
at  their  expense. 

Mr.  SCRIVENER.  And  then  the 
amount  is  charged  back. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  That  is  called 
lend-lease  in  reverse. 

Mr.  ROWE.  The  amount  is  charged 
back. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Lend-lease  in 
reverse,  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
growing  very  gratifyingly  and  we  have 
received  some  very  important  help  from 
other  nations. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  in  the  hearings  when  we  had  the 
State  Department  before  us,  we  were  in¬ 


formed  of  certain  agreements  with  South 
America  which  we  were  not  at  liberty  to 
make  public.  There  were  agreements 
with  South  America  which  were  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  agreements  made  with 
other  nations  across  the  water.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  recall 
that? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  do  recall  the 
incident;  yes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  bring  that  out  in 
order  to  keep  the  record  clear. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  We  were  given 
to  understand  it  is  wiser  not  to  make 
those  agreements  completely  public  be¬ 
cause  under  them  today  we  are  securing 
from  certain  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  a  certain  amount  of  very, 
very  vital  supplies  and  rare  minerals. 
That  is  not  done  under  lend-lease.  It  is 
done  under  other  agencies  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  part  of  the  financing,  I 
imagine,  that  has  taken  place  in  those 
countries,  but  not  under  lend-lease. 
Those  agreements  will  not  be  exposed  to 
German  and  Japanese  view  lest  they 
know  just  what  we  are  getting. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

'  Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  The 
malaria-control  project  in  Venezuela  is 
not  under  lend-lease,  but  is  handled 
through  the  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  lend-lease  in  reverse,  so- 
called,  shows  a  very  encouraging  trend 
upward.  Our  troops  in  the  South  Pacific 
under  General  MacArthur  get  90  percent 
of  their  food  .free  of  charge  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  ROWE.  When  you  say  “free  of 
charge,”  it  accrues  as  a  credit  to  the 
nation  with  whom  we  are  doing  business, 
and  charged  back  against  our  account 
whereby  we  sent  them  supplies? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
would  never  ask  to  be  paid  for  that  food 
any  more  than  we  would  ask  them  to  pay 
for  ammunition  which  they  are  shooting 
out  there  because  we  sent  it  to  them. 

Mr.  ROWE.  In  other  words,  it  checks 
and  balances  one  against  the  other  more 
or  less? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  That  is  right. 
The  biggest  lend-lease  is  to  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  Great  Britain’s 
lend-lease  in  reverse  is  growing  very 
rapidly. 

Mr.  ROWE.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
gentleman  make  a  statement  as  to  one 
other  rumor  early  in  the  history  of  lend- 
lease  which  filtered  through,  that  in 
Great  Britain  lend-lease  materials  were 
going  to  some  30  countries,  subordinate 
and  within  the  domain  of  Great  Britain. 
Has  the  gentleman  any  facts  on  that? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  The  truth  is  that 
no  such  thing  happened.  Under  the 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  and  I 
think  the  same  agreement  stands  with  all 
the  others.  Great  Britain  is  forbidden  to 
export  any  lend-lease  article  sent  to  her 
by  us  or  any  similar  article  of  equal  value. 
In  other  words,  if  we  send  her  4  bales  of 
cotton  and  she  gets  4  bales  of  cotton  from 
Egypt  and  could  get  along  with  4  bales, 


under  the  agreement  she  cannot  export 
any  of  them.  So  her  export  trade,  so  far 
as  these  particular  items  are  concerned, 
is  in  a  firm  grip. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  On  that  point,  that  ap¬ 
plies  now  and  after  the  war  is  over  also 
as  far  as  exports  are  concerned  and  it 
applies  to  all  items.  They  cannot  export 
anything  without  our  consent. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  As  long  as  the 
agreement  lasts. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Yes, 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The 
gentleman  who  is  now  addressing  the 
Committee  heard  the  rather  extensive 
hearings  which  we  had  upon  this  bill, 
and  I  am  glad  that  some  of  the  questions 
have  been  asked  of  him  with  reference 
to  these  false  rumors.  I  simply  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  it 
not  true  in  the  hearings  the  committee 
.had  that  various  similar  rumors  with 
reference  to  the  lend-lease  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  the  com¬ 
mittee,  after  investigating  them,  found 
out  there  was  no  foundation  whatever 
for  these  criticisms  after  these  fears  had 
been  expressed? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  That  is  true. 
May  I  remind  the  Members  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  statements  of  rumors  with  respect 
to  goods  sent  by  lend-lease  to  north 
Africa.  They  were  all  sent  under  the 
advice  of  our  military  authorities.  Some 
of  the  articles  may  not  have  seemed  to 
be  of  direct  military  use  or  value.  But 
they  were  so  regarded  by  our  military 
authorities  as  useful  and  valuable  in 
establishing  a  friendly  attitude  among 
the  French  and  Arabs.  But  every  penny 
of  it  has  been  paid  back.  The  French 
Committee  on  Liberation  has  paid  back 
in  cash  for  all  the  stuff  we  have  given 
them— $62,000,000. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  One  of 
the  things  I  am  pleased  to  know,  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  brought  to  me  that 
where  formerly  we  were  shipping  coal 
either  under  lend-lease  or  whatever 
agency  may  have  been  handling  it,  to 
the  Mediterranean  area,  at  the  same 
time  England  was  exporting  coal  to  the 
Argentine.  However,  that  has  been 
stopped,  and  this  Nation  is  now  sending 
some  15,000  tons  per  month  to  the 
Argentine,  and  coal  which  was  formerly 
transhipped  is  now  going  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  area.  That  shows  the  co¬ 
operation  the  gentleman  has  been  re¬ 
ferring  to  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that 
has  been  brought  about. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  How  about  the  large 
quantities  of  farm  machinery  that  have 
been  allocated  for  foreign  export? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  before  me,  but  the  committee 
examined  into  that  with  great  care. 
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Mr.  KNUTSON.  When  we  first  took 
it  up  they  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of 
it.  Then  a  certain  member  produced 
photostatic  copies  showing  the  invoices, 
and  then  they  admitted  it,  quite  re¬ 
luctantly.  I  am  wondering  whether  this 
Committee  is  taking  this  man’s  word 
for  it,  this  man  who  will  not  give  us  the 
information. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  First,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
that  question  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  deliberations  of  the  House  on 
the  so-called  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bill.  It  is 
completely  separate  from  lend-lease,  but 
our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did 
examine  into  the  question  of  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  farm  machinery  and  we  found 
that  in  the  approximately  3  years  of 
operation  of  lend-lease,  the  percentage 
of  our  total  production  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  which  lend-lease  has  loaned  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  example, 
to  increase  their  crops,  and  to  Great 
Britain  to  increase  its  crops,  amounts  to 
something  like  3  percent  of  our  total 
production.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  But  our  farmers  can¬ 
not  get  equipment. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Neither  can  the 
British  or  Australian  or  New  Zealand 
farmers  get  equipment. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Why  neglect  our  own 
people?  This  is  the  arsenal  of  democ¬ 
racy  we  are  told.  I  presume  it  is  the 
breadbasket  too,  if  we  look  into  it  a 
little  further. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  there 
comes  into  the  question  which  he  pro¬ 
pounds  the  consideration  of  policy.  We 
have  sent  thousands  and  thousands  of 
troops  to  Australia,  who  from  there 
range  their  attack  through  Guadalcanal, 
up  through  the  Solomon  Islands  toward 
Rabaul  and  New  Guinea  and  all  that  vast 
area,  for  thousands  of  miles.  Australia 
is  something  like  6,000  miles  from  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Everything  we  send  down  there  for  the 
supply  of  those  troops  has  to  be  sent  in 
ships.  If  we  sent  sufficient  food  to  feed 
all  those  troops  it  would  take  a  great 
many  more  ships.  The  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  say  to  us,  “Under  this 
lend-lease  agreement  we  will  be  glad  to 
feed  your  men,  but  to  do  so  we  will  have 
to  increase  our  crops.  If  you  can  send 
us  some  farm  machinery  and  some  seeds, 
with  the  seeds  we  will  increase  our  acre¬ 
age,  with  the  farm  machinery  we  will 
increase  our  harvests,  and  we  can  feed 
all  the  men  you  send.”  A  tiny,  little 
dribble  of  farm  machinery,  compared 
with  the  whole  production  of  the  United 
States,  was  sent  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Quite  a  great  many  cream 
separators  were  sent.  That  does  not 
look  like  a  military  weapon,  but  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  vastly  increased 
their  production  of  dairy  products,  and 
our  men  are  eating  them.  They  need 
more  cream  separators  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  How  many  men  have 
we  in  Australia? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  could  not  tell 
you, 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  It  is  not  as  many  as 
would  warrant  the  shipments  that  have 
been  made  there. 


Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  would  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  take 
that  up  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
commented  upon  the  shipping  of  com¬ 
mercial  articles  to  north  Africa  for  sale 
to  the  natives,  and  that  those  articles 
were  paid  for  in  cash  by  the  French  com¬ 
mittee.  I  wish  to  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  natives  in  north  Africa  are  not 
so  much  interested  in  cash  as  what  they 
can  buy  with  it.  They  are  not  much  in¬ 
terested — the  Arabs — in  raising  wheat  or 
wheat  products  unless  they  get  some¬ 
thing  that  they  want  besides  money. 
Therefore  what  is  happening  there  is 
that  various  sorts  of  articles  which  the 
Arabs  wanted  were  imported,  not  to  give 
to  them  but  so  that  the  French  could  sell 
them  to  them,  so  that  the  Arabs,  in 
order  to  have  some  money  with  which  to 
buy  those  articles,  would  raise  more 
wheat  and  sell  it  to  the  French  or  to  the 
Allies  in  order  to  get  the  money  to  buy 
the  articles  that  we  imported.  Therefore 
the  importation  of  some  articles  which 
look  exceedingly  unwarlike  resulted  in 
increasing  the  production  of  what  they 
call  commercialized  wheat  in  north 
Africa,  commercialized  wheat  being 
wheat  that  you  persuade  the  natives  to 
get  out  of  their  granaries  and  into  com¬ 
mercial  channels. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Yes.  And  north 
Africa  is  a  great  wheat-producing  region. 
Also  a  very  heavy  producer  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  and  is  now  coming  back  into  form 
again  in  the  production  of  food.  We 
have  helped  that  a  great  deal  and  it  has 
not  cost  us  a  cent.  It  has  paid  us  back 
for  everything  we  have  sent  there. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.#  JOHNSON.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  we  purchase  wheat  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  grind  it  here  and  then  send  it 
to  England  under  lend-lease.  Is  there 
any  substantiation  back  of  that  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  know  the  answer  completely,  but 
I  know  we  have  no  lend-lease  agreement 
with  Canada.  Canada  has  her  own 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain  under 
which  she  has  agreed  to  furnisn  directly 
to  Great  Britain  large  amounts  of  food. 
We  have  no  lend-lease  agreement  with 
Canada  at  all.  The  gentleman  says 
wheat  has  been  purchased  in  Canada 
and  ground  into  flour  in  this  country? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  And  then  sent 
to  England  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  think  it  might 
be  purchased  by  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  ground  into  flour  on  our  side 
and  then  sent  to  England.  But  I  do  not 
know  the  facts. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  On  the 
former  question  there  was  considerable 
confusion  relative  to  the  2  or  3  percent. 
The  machinery  which  was  programed 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  tried  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  statement  which  emanated 
from  up  on  Sixteenth  Street,  I  am  told, 
at  a  press  conference,  that  we  had  only 
exported  about  2  percent  of  the  farm 


machinery  which  we  had  manufactured. 
The  statement  was  made  as  to  how  much 
we  had  exported,  compared  with  what 
we  were  intending  to  export,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  find  out  that  statement,  just 
released,  is  in  connection  with  U.  N.  R.  R. 
A.  and  it  has  been  changed  from  136,000 
tons  to  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  all  at  that  information. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield  further? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  saw  in  the  press  within  the 
past  few  weeks  that  Canada  has  passed 
a  law  which  they  have  labeled  “A  mutual 
war  aid  bill,”  keeping  away  from  what  I 
consider  a  misnomer — lend-lease. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Terrible. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  And  in  their 
legislation  they  provide  they  will  fur¬ 
nish  articles  under  agreements  with  var¬ 
ious  nations  for  mutual  war  aid,  and 
that  unless  specifically  provided  in  the 
agreement,  they  do  not  expect  to  get  the 
article  back.  They  have  a  realistic  bill 
on  this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth!  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten!. 

[Mr.  WHITTEN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  own 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  sufficient  time  to  answer  a  few 
questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
question  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
refer  is  to  whether  Japan  and  Russia 
have  been  exchanging  merchandise.  I 
invite  the  Committee’s  attention  to  pages 
230,  231,  and  232  of  the  hearings  where 
answers  to  most  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  here  today  will  be 
found.  I  read  from  page  232  of  the 
hearings: 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational  rumor  is  the 
one  that  the  Russians  have  taken  some  of 
the  planes  we  sent  them  and  have  traded 
them  to  the  Japanese  in  return  for  rubber. 
These  planes  were  then  allegedly  used  against 
our  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

The  fact  with  reference  to  this  rumor, 
as  printed  in  the  hearings,  is  as  follows: 

Rumors  of  this  type,  frequently  emanat¬ 
ing  from  Radio  Tokio/have  been  repeatedly 
investigated  by  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  and  other  agencies,  and  proved 
to  be  without  foundation.  There  is  not  an 
atom  of  truth  in  this  particular  rumor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  also  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  statement  appearing  at 
the  bottom  of  page  7  of  the  report  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  question  of  the  total  value 
of  lend-lease  material  exported  to  other 
American  republics. 

The  total  value  of  lend-lease  materials  ex¬ 
ported  to  other  Latin-American  republics 
from  March  11,  1941,  to  December  31,  1943, 
was  $127,000,000. 
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This  has  already  been  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth]. 

Commercial  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Latin  America  in  the  years  1941,  1942,  and 
1943  totaled  $2,300,000,000,  18  times  the  lend- 
lease  total. 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROWE.  Do  the  hearings  contain 
anything  in  regard  to  the  question  I  pro¬ 
pounded  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wadsworth]  as  to  whether 
or  not  England  received  lend-lease  ma¬ 
terials  from  this  country  which  she 
channeled  to  one  of  her  dominions  and 
was  used  in  commercial  trade? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  have  never  heard  of 
that.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  hap¬ 
pen.  There  are  many  rumors;  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  yesterday’s  New  York  Times, 
on  page  1,  carried  an  article  on  lend- 
lease  rumors.  All  these  lend-lease  ru¬ 
mors  that  are  known  are  answered  in 
the  hearings,  starting  on  page  230.  If 
the  gentleman  has  any  new  ones,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  ROWE.  Is  there  anything  per¬ 
taining  to  that  rumor  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  do  not  recall  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  ROWE.  One  other  question:  If 
England  did  not  channel  lend-lease  ma¬ 
terials  received  from  the  United  States 
to  one  of  her  dominions,  did  she  export 
to  that  dominion  like  materials  of  like 
value  to  be  used  in  commercial  trade? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No;  she  could  not  do 
that  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  ROWE.  The  reason  I  ask  these 
questions  is  because  I  recall  seeing  a  let¬ 
ter  signed  by  Mr.  Stettinius,  as  head  of 
Lend-Lease,  stating  that  such  a  thing 
had  occurred.  I  am  going  to  see  if  that 
letter  is  available,  and  if  it  is,  place  it  in 
the  Record  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  If  the  gentleman  finds 
it,  I  should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  it.  If 
the  gentleman  inserts  it  in  the  Record, 
I  think  an  answer  to  it  should  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  at  the  same  time 
by  me. 

Mr.  ROWE.  That  is  the  reason  I  men¬ 
tioned  it;  I  want  to  know  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  rumor,  and  the  facts. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  went  over  every  phase  of  this 
subject.  We  tried  to  get  the  facts;  we 
want  the  facts  in  order  to  present  them 
to  the  Congress.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  hearings  and  the  report,  he 
will  find  that  we  have  taken  up  every 
question  with  reference  to  what  lend- 
lease  has  been  doing  and  what  lend-lease 
has  not  been  doing.  We  have  answered 
all  the  questions,  and  the  answers  are  to 
be  found  right  in  the  hearings.  We  are 
just  as  anxious  to  get  facts  and  give  them 
to  the  membership  as  the  Members  are 
to  receive  them. 

Mr.  ROWE.  I  think  my  reactions,  if 
I  may  continue,  are  no  different  than 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  any  person  charged  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  welfare  of  this  country 
would  deliberately  do  things  that  would 
militate  against  its  interests  and  when 
these  things  come  to  my  attention  it  gives 


me  a  sense  of  alarm,  as  it  would  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  If 
the  gentleman  will  write  out  these  ques¬ 
tions  or  rumors,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
investigate  them. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  It  is  ru¬ 
mored  that  England  purchases  all  the 
beef  that  is  exported  by  the  Argentine. 
I  am  further  informed  that  those  pur¬ 
chases  are  with  American  lend-lease 
funds.  Is  that  true?  Or  has  the  gen¬ 
tleman  any  information  on  it? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Oh,  no,  no;  that  is  not 
correct 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Has  the 
gentleman  any  information  on  it?  I 
would  like  some  information  concerning 
it. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  We  do  not  lend- 
lease  any  money. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
write  out  his  questions  tonight  and  send 
them  to  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  give  the  gentleman  a  defi¬ 
nite  answer  as  to  what  the  facts  are 
with  reference  to  them.  We  want  to  get 
the  facts.  We  do  not  want  to  hedge  or 
hide  or  try  to  hide.  Give  me  the  ques¬ 
tions,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get 
the  facts  and  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  How  much  has  lend- 
lease  cost  us  to  date? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  About  $22,000,000,000. 
Something  like  $24,000,000,000  was  ap¬ 
propriated;  $22,000,000,000  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  and  allocated. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  That  is  about  one- 
third  the  total  expenditures  of  the  other 
United  Nations  since  the  war  broke  out. 
The  war  has  cost  us  $180,000,000,000,  but 
it  has  cost  the  other  belligerent  countries 
only  about  $68,000,000,000. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentleman  must  re¬ 
member  that  although  we  have  given 
Russia  and  some  of  the  other  countries 
a  lot  of  material  and  a  lot  of  aid  and 
assistance,  it  has  cost  them  a  lot  in  blood 
and  human  lives,  and  they  have  done  a 
great  job.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
admit  that. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  am  not  questioning 
that. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Then  I  would  not  criti¬ 
cize.  I  would  not  want  to  measure  life 
and  blood  against  money,  or  money 
against  life  and  blood. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  But  how  about  the 
future  solvency  of  America?  Does  that 
enter  into  it  at  all? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  will  answer  that  in  this 
way:  Do  not  ever  sell  America  short  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Four  more  years  of 
the  New  Deal  and  you  could  not  sell 
America  at  all. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  In  answer  to  that  I  still 
say  do  not  ever  sell  America  short  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yield. 


Mr.  ELMER.  Does  the  gentleman  re¬ 
call  that  the  State  Department  protested 
to  Great  Britain  against  the  selling  of 
lend-lease  goods  to  her  colonies? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Do  I  recall  that? 

Mr.  ELMER.  Or  can  the  gentleman 
find  out  from  the  State  Department 
whether  that  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  want  to  have  all  the 
rumors  answered.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  me  to  find  out  whether  that  rumor 
was  true  or  false,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  ELMER.  All  we  can  learn  is  what 
we  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Mi\  BLOOM.  Oh,  no;  no. 

Mr.  ELMER.  That  is  what  Will  Rogers 
once  said. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Oh,  no.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  read  the  hearings  and  the  re¬ 
ports  instead  of  depending  only  on  the 
newspapers,  he  will  find  what  the  facts 
are. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Do  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman  correctly  to  say 
that  the  expense  for  lend-lease  since 
1941  is  only  what  was  expended  directly 
under  the  lend-lease  law?  While  the 
things  sent  under  lend-lease  may  tend 
to  aid  their  military  activities,  yet  it  does 
not  include  things  like  armaments  and 
such  matters  as  are  handled  by  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Right,  right. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D .  JOHNSON.  The  $22  ,- 
000,000,000  covers  more  or  less  nonmili¬ 
tary  matters,  such  as  food - 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  It  does 
not  include  munitions  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Yes;  the  $22,000,000,000 
is  directly  under  lend-lease.  The  other 
would  be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  So  ac¬ 
tually  the  expenditure  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  approximates  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  billions  of  dollars,  including  things 
furnished  by  the  Army,  Navy,  lend-lease. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No;  not  that  much. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  wish  to 
be  correct  about  it. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Let  me  give  it  to  you. 
I  have  been  giving  these  amounts  from 
memory.  I  will  read  them  from  the  rec¬ 
ord  now.  Twenty-four  billion  dollars 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  President, 
of  which  about  $22,000,000,000  has  been 
allocated.  Then  there  are  thirty-five 
billions  on  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  That  is 
what  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Yes ;  that 
is  what  I  am  referring  to. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  There  is  no  secret  about 
it.  It  is  public. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  realize 
that,  but  I  wanted  the  country  to  know 
that  the  35  and  the  22  would  equal  the 
total. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  All  of  the  war  im¬ 
plements  that  have  been  transferred  are 
in  the  $22,000,000,000. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  realize 
that,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tax 
my  district  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  the  individuals  therein,  to  give  aid 
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and  assistance  to  those  who  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  war. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  So  is  every  Member  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  But  I  do 
not  want  it  passed  out  to  30  other  nations 
that  are  not  engaged  in  the  war.  That 
is  the  only  objection  I  have.  We  are 
passing  it  out  to  some  40  nations,  with 
only  15  actively  engaged  in  the  war.  The 
balance  of  them  are  receiving  assistance. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  They  all  need  some  as¬ 
sistance.  They  are  all  helping  us.  They 
are  all  allies  of  ours. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  It  has 
reached  the  point  where  five  or  six  fel¬ 
lows  can  get  together  over  there,  declare 
war  on  the  Axis,  and  then  walk  into 
Washington  with  a  satchel. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Did  the  gentleman  have 
the  Senators  who  made  this  world  trip 
before  his  committee  to  testify,  the  Sen¬ 
ators  who  made  this  world  trip  and  who 
made  the  charges  about  lend-lease  and 
England?  « 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman?  We  did  not  have  them  before 
our  committee  to  testify.  What  would 
you  do?  We  obtained  the  facts  from  the 
proper  sources. 

Mr.  ELMER.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
if  he  had  those  Senators  before  his  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No.  We  went  right  to 
the  source  to  get  the  correct  informa¬ 
tion  and  that  is  the  information  you 
are  getting. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Would  not  they  be  the 
source  of  the  rumors  that  are  sent  out? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No.  They  brought  too 
many  rumors  back  themselves. 

Mr.  ELMER.  I  heard  them  make  the 
speeches  over  in  the  Senate  and  they 
made  charges.  Why  did  you  not  have 
them  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Because  we  had  the  real 
authority  and  received  the  correct  in¬ 
formation. 

Mr.  ELMER.  You  did  not  want  to 
find  out  the  facts  about  it,  is  that  it? 
You  did  not  want  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  it? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Why  did  you  not  have 
those  Senators  before  your  committee? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  We  did  not  think  it 
necessary.  We  have  received  the  true 
facts  from  official  governmental  sources. 

Mr.  ROWE.  Now,  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  wants  to  handle 
this  job  in  a  nice  manner.  We  cannot 
joke  about  $24,000,000,000,  and  I  think 
anyone  who  rises  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee — he 
may  be  wrong  as  I  was  in  some  of  these 
instances — should  be  answered  courte¬ 
ously.  We  should  not  joke  about  the 
matter.  We  should  accord  men  the 
courtesy  that  the  situation  demands. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Have  I  not  done  that? 

Mr.  ROWE.  The  gentleman  asked 
what  would  the  gentleman  do,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  questioning  a  Senator.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  knows  that 
is  impossible  and  I  think  you  should  ad¬ 
vise  the  gentleman  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  We  went  to  the  source 
to  get  the  real  information.  We  did  not 


go  to  people  who  go  into  a  town  for  a 
couple  of  hours  and  come  out  with  a  lot 
of  rumors.  We  went  to  the  real  source, 
to  your  representatives,  to  your  agents; 
that  is  the  only  place  we  can  go  to  get 
real  information. 

Mr.  ROWE.  The  only  thing  I  had  ref¬ 
erence  to  is  this:  It  is  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter  and  we  should  not  treat  it  too  lightly. 
At  least,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel 
deeply  about  it. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentleman  should 
read  the  reports  of  the  hearings.  We 
had  10  days  of  hearings  on  this,  and  that 
is  not  treating  it  lightly. 

Mr.  ROWE.  That  statement  has  been 
made  two  or  three  times  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  now  yielding  to  me.  The  re¬ 
port  came  to  the  desk  only  a  little  while 
ago.  It  is  impossible  to  read  that  report 
and  the  hearings  in  the  time  we  had  to 
consider  this  bill.  By  tomorrow  that 
statement  may  be  appropriate.  Today 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  You  have  had  the 
printed  hearings  since  Saturday. 

Mr.  ROWE.  No;  I  have  not  had  it 
since  then. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  we  will  not  read  this  bill  for 
amendment  until  Wednesday.  So  the 
gentleman  will  have  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday  to  read  the  report  and  the 
hearings.  I  may  say  that  the  committee 
filed  its  report  on  March  30,  so  you  have 
had  from  March  30  to  April  17  to  read 
this  report.  That  is  not  putting  it  in 
overnight. 

Mr.  ROWE.  I  may  be  wrong  in  some 
of  the  things  I  have  heard  but,  if  I  may 
suggest  to  the  gentleman,  he  does  not 
want  us  to  be  wrong  with  our  vote. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Oh,  no.  I  know  your 
vote  is  going  to  be  all  right. 

Mr.  ROWE.  Discourtesy  is  the  easiest 
way  to  change  it. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No  one  could  ever  ac¬ 
cuse  me  of  being  discourteous. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  made  the  statement 
he  did  with  reference  to  the  vote  on  this 
bill.  I  am  advised  by  the  leadership  that 
it  has  been  agreed  to  read  this  bill  for 
amendment  on  Wednesday  and  vote  on 
that  day,  if  possible;  so  that  these  inter¬ 
esting  proceedings  will  go  on  today  and 
we  will  then  have  more  tomorrow,  if 
there  is  more,  then  the  reading  of  the 
bill  and  the  vote  will  come  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt], 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  before  us.  today,  tomorrow, 
and  Wednesday  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  extend  the  lend-lease  for  another 
year,  because  I  am  convinced,  as  I  think 
most  of  you  are,  that  that  is  going  to  be 
done.  It  must  be  done.  We  have  to 
finish  the  winning  of  this  war. 

The  significant  aspect  is  that  we  have 
an  amendment  which  I  want  to  talk 
about  a  little  while  today,  brought  into 
lend-lease  for  the  first  time  since  lend- 
lease  first  came  down  to  us  from  a  sort 
of  Executive  Mount  Sinai  a  few  years 
ago.  Away  back  then  in  1941  an  effort 


was  made  by  us  minority  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  to 
write  in  an  amendment  which  would 
bring  Congress  into  the  picture  a  little 
more  definitely  than  it  was  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  language  of  the  bill.  That  effort 
failed. 

We  have  renewed  the  effort  every  time 
since  when  lend-lease  has  been  before 
us,  and  every  time  since  the  effort  has 
also  failed.  But  the  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
are  reasonable  men  and  like  granite 
their  resistance  wears  away  with  the 
constant  dripping  of  water. 

This  time  by  unanimous  vote  we  have 
agreed  on  language  that  brings  Congress 
into  the  picture  of  lend-lease  settle¬ 
ments  for  the  first  time.  As  a  committee 
we  have  recognized  that  we  went  a  bit 
too  far  in  vacating  all  congressional 
authority  over  the  outcome  of  lend- 
lease,  its  operations,  and  its  settlement. 
So  this  amendment,  a  sort  of  Topsy 
affair  which  grew  up  in  the  committee, 
everybody  contributing  a  little  bit  to  its 
eventual  development,  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

It  was  the  original  brain  child  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Schiffler],  who  brought  it  in  and  advo¬ 
cated  it  very  eloquently  and  persuasively 
for  several  days  in  different  forms. 
After  considerable  discussion,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  added  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  he  revised  the  language,  offered  it 
and  resubmitted  it  in  modified  forms, 
and  again  the  amendment  lay  on  the 
table.  We  discussed  it.  It  was  mulled 
over  and  modified  somewhat,  until  finally 
this  Schiffler-Wadsworth  amendment 
has  come  before  us  in  the  language  in 
which  it  now  appears  for  your  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  think  this  is  a  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  piece  of  legislation  because  it  marks 
the  first  time  since  this  bill  came  before 
us  in  the  original  instance  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  written  its  intentions  into  lend- 
lease,  that  the  Congress  has  asserted  it¬ 
self,  that  Congress  has  said  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  which  we  should  do,  there 
is  a  place  where  we  should  also  be  con¬ 
sulted.  This  amendment  defines  the 
lend-lease  responsibilities  of  Congress 
and  limits  the  lend-lease  authorities  of 

thp  Pvp^ifipnf 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  gentleman’s  train  of  thought. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  take  it  the  thought 
behind  the  amendment  was  that  lend- 
lease  is  a  war  or  military  weapon  and 
the  committee  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
lend-lease  should  not  be  carried  over 
into  post-war  planning  and  post-war 
relations  between  the  various  countries. 
To  safeguard  the  lend-lease  program 
against  that,  the  amendment  was  sug¬ 
gested  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  correct.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  and  noth¬ 
ing  in  its  operations  which  could  in  any 
way  change  the  Lend-Lease  Act  as  a  war 
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measure.  It  deals  with  post-war  activi¬ 
ties  and  implications  of  lend-lease  and 
the  final  lend-lease  settlements.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  this 
amendment  because  I  have  a  suggestion 
which  I  think  perhaps  should  be  included 
in  the  amendment,  which  I  brought  up 
in  committee,  but  in  this  Topsy-like 
growth  in  connection  with  the  evolve- 
ment  of  the  amendment  my  suggestion 
failed  to  be  included  in  the  final  version. 

I  think  it  failed  to  attach  itself  in  part 
because  I  did  not  have  it  expressed  in 
very  good  language  at  the  time,  but  since 
then  I  have  been  in  consultation  during 
the  recess  with  the  legislative  counsel, 
and  we  have  worked  out  what  I  believe 
is  appropriate  language.  So  if  the  idea 
appeals  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  I 
hope  it  accepts  this  amendment,  because 
it  seems  to  me  it  rounds  out  the  thing 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  by  the 
amendment  developed  by  Mr.  Schiffler 
and  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  appears  before  us  and  then 
suggest  my  very  minor  modification  in 
language,  but  I  think  important  modi¬ 
fication  in  significance.  This  is  the 
amendment,  and  I  will  read  the  portion 
of  the  act  which  it  amends,  which  is  now 
section  No.  2,  so  that  section  3  (b)  of  the 
original  act  would  read  as  follows: 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any 
such  foreign  government  receives  any  aid 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
those  which  the  President  deems  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  benefit  to  the  United  States 
may  be  payment  or  repayment  in  kind  or 
property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  ben¬ 
efit  which  the  President  deems  satisfactory. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  amendment 
as  adopted  by  our  committee: 

Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  in  any  final  settlement  to  assume 
or  incur  any  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  post-war  eco-' 
nomic  or  post-war  military  policy  except  in 
accordance  with  established  constitutional 
procedure. 

During  the  discussion  of  that  amend¬ 
ment  in  committee  I  suggested  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  had  rather  con¬ 
spicuously  left  out  a  third  aspect  which 
ordinarily  appears  in  discussion  on  legis¬ 
lation  dealing  with  governmental  opera¬ 
tions. 

We  ordinarily  talk  about  economic, 
military,  and  political  consequences;  eco¬ 
nomic,  military,  and  political  operations; 
economic,  political,  and  military  activi¬ 
ties — so  I  suggested  that  perhaps  we 
should  put  in  this  amendment  also  the 
words  “post-war  political  policies” — so 
that  other  nations  would  have  crystal 
clear  before  them  that  under  our  concept 
of  government  they,  too,  have  to  come 
back  to  Congress  through  an  established 
constitutional  procedure.  The  not  alto¬ 
gether  united,  but  rather  well  collectiv¬ 
ized  and  highly  persuasive,  counsel  of  my 
colleagues  convinced  me  however  that 
that  was  not  very  satisfactory  language 
and  we  sort  of  agreed  to  drop  it  for  the 
time  being  and  I  would  continue  my 
study  along  that  line. 

As  I  say,  with  the  aid  of  the  legislative 
counsel,  I  now  bring  before  you  this  pro¬ 


posed  language  which  I  think  should  be 
inserted  in  the  amendment  as  we  have 
adopted  it  in  order  to  round  out  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  present  to  the  country  and  to 
our  allies  exactly  the  position  which  Con¬ 
gress  understands  to  be  evolved  in  this 
connection.  I  would  add  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  where  it  now  reads  “that  nothing 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  in  any  final  set¬ 
tlement  to  assume  or  incur  any  obliga¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  post-war  economic  or 
post-war  military  policy”  these  words  “or 
any  post-war  policy  involving  interna¬ 
tional  relations,”  which  I  am  told  con¬ 
forms  with  the  legislative  standards  and 
the  legislative  language  and  the  legisla¬ 
tive  policies  of  prior  legislation.  This 
would  round  out  the  table  and  would  give 
us,  if  you  please,  the  third  leg  of  a  three- 
legged  support  upon  which  we  are  build¬ 
ing  our  foreign  policy  and  our  post-war 
lend-lease  operations. 

I  think  it  is  fully  as  important  that  we 
do  reserve  to  Congress  the  constitutional 
procedures  by  amendment  in  this  bill 
which  involve  post-war  international  re¬ 
lations  and  policies  pertaining  thereto  as 
it  is  important  that  we  make  these  reser¬ 
vations  for  activities  in  the  field  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  activities  in  the  field  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  members  of  the 
committee,  after  hearing  this  discussion 
and  the  presently  proposed  language,  will 
agree  with  me  and  that  we  can  during 
the  course  of  this  discussion  agree  on  a 
committee  amendment  which  will  incor¬ 
porate  this  third  aspect  in  language 
which  is  appropriate  and  in  language 
which  reserves  to  Congress  specifically 
its  constitutional  prerogatives  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policies  and  international  re¬ 
lations  just  as  we  are  doing  it  in  the  fields 
of  economics  and  military  affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  in  thor¬ 
ough  accord  with  the  principle  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  seeking  to  state,  but  what  I 
am  not  clear  on  is  this:  How  can  we 
draw  the  line  between  temporary  or  mil¬ 
itary  executive  agreements  that  prob¬ 
ably  must  be  concluded  by  the  President 
and  the  broader  international  political 
agreements  where  we  are  determined 
that  the  people’s  representatives  shall 
pass  on  them  before  they  shall  go  into 
force? 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  very  clear  deter¬ 
mination  that  our  foreign  policy — mili¬ 
tary,  political,  and  economic — shall  be 
evolved  by  the  President  and  Congress 
together,  and  not  by  the  President,  but  I 
am  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  just  how  to 
state  that  difference,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  feels  that  his  amendment  will 
make  that  difference  clear? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  '  It  will  make  it  as  clear 
in  the  field  of  international  relations  as 
it  is  clear  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
military  operations,  because  in  all  three 


instances  it  applies  only,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
a  few  minutes  ago,  to  post-war  activities 
and  post-war  operations  and  post-war 
agreements  which  will  continue  and  pro¬ 
ject  themselves  beyond  the  end  of  the 
war. 

There  will  be  many  intermediate 
emergency  agreements  in  the  field  of 
economics  and  in  the  field  of  miltary 
operations  and  in  the  field  of  politics — 
assuredly  in  the  field  of  politics — which 
are  temporary  things,  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency  situation,  a  temporary  expedient, 
but  this  amendment  deals  with  the  long¬ 
term  continuing  things. 

We  have  Members  in  Congress  and 
members  in  the  executive  branch  who 
feel  that  lend-lease  should  be  used  as 
sort  of  a  wedge  with  which  to  determine 
the  sovereignty  of  certain  countries  and 
the  sovereignty  of  certain  islands  and 
the  willingness  of  certain  nations  to  co¬ 
operate  in  commercial  transactions,  as 
well  as  in  permanent  international  or¬ 
ganizations.  We  have  other  members  of 
the  executive  branch  and  in  Congress 
who  feel  that  lend-lease  should  not  be 
used  in  such  a  manner  at  all  in  the  post¬ 
war  field. 

Whether  it  is  or  whether  it  is  not,  it 
seems  to  me  it  certainly  is  something 
that  should  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  established  constitutional  procedure 
just  as  should  decisions  on  post-war  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  policies. 

It  might  be  argued  by  some,  if  you 
were  inclined  to  oppose  this,  that  it  is 
unnecessary.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  is 
never  unnecessary  in  my  opinion  to  spell 
out  in  the  legislation  itself  the  right 
which  Congress  has.  It  may  add  noth¬ 
ing  significant  by  its  presence  but  it  does 
obviate  this  danger  that  by  omitting  this 
important  part  of  the  triumvirate  of 
language  we  eloquently  imply  something 
by  our  silence  if  we  do  not  put  it  in.  If 
we  include  it,  then  we  have  made  our¬ 
selves  clear. 

I  bring  to  you  that  hoary  old  question 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  once  asked 
a  former  constituent  which  leg  of  a 
three-legged  stool  is  the  most  important. 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know  which 
leg  of  this  three-legged  amendment  is 
the  most  important,  the  military  one, 
the  economic  one,  or  the  one  dealing 
with  international  relations.  However, 
if  any  are  important,  all  are  important, 
and  for  that  reason  I  urge  you  Members 
of  the  House  to  work  along  with  me  on 
this  and  see  if  we  cannot  unanimously 
agree  to  incorporate  this  language  in  the 
Schiffler-Wadsworth  amendment  when 
it  comes  up  on  Wednesday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lewis!. 

(Mr.  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record.) 

Mi-.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  renewing  lend-lease  for 
another  year  we  ought  to  exercise  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  that  Yankee  shrewdness  and  can¬ 
niness  derived  from  our  Scottish  ances¬ 
try  that  is  supposed  to  pervade  our 
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private  dealings  and  carry  those  virtues 
over  into  the  field  of  international  re¬ 
lations. 

There  are  certain  things  that  we  know 
were  charged  to  us  by  certain  of  the 
Allied  Nations  in  the  First  World  War 
that  rankle  still  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  who  know  about  them. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  pretty  well- 
authenticated  statement  that  France 
charged  us  rental  for  the  trenches  we 
dug  in  her  soil,  that  she  charged  us  for 
every  fruit  tree  or  forest  tree  we  de¬ 
stroyed  in  prosecuting  that  war  to  save 
France. 

There  is  a  pretty  well-defined  belief 
that  the  American  people  through 
lend-lease  are  being  taken  for  a  similar 
ride.  I  suggest  in  perfect  friendliness 
to  all  of  the  Allied  Nations  that  here 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon  has  been 
revealed  one  case  of  that.  I  refer  to 
the  so-called  reverse  lend-lease.  When 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  was  asked 
the  question  about  reverse  lend-lease,  he 
stated  that  we  are  not  being  charged  for 
dockage  and  wharfage,  or  whatever  the 
charges  are  for  unloading  ships,  but  that 
England  pays  for  those.  However,  as  I 
understood  him — and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong — England 
then  proceeds  to  charge  those  charges 
that  she  has  paid  in  the  first  instance 
back  against  us.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  That  is  part  of 
the  story.  We  also  charge  England  with 
what  we  give  to  her.  It  is  merely  to  keep 
some  account  of  what  we  give  and  what 
we  get. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  we  charge  England  with  the 
lend-lease  goods  that  are  given  her,  that 
we  keep  a  set  of  books? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  We  keep  a  set  of 
books  upon  the  goods  we  give  or  lend. 
Great  Britain  keeps  a  set  of  books  as  best 
she  can  of  what  she  gives  and  lends  to  us, 
for  our  information,  as  we  do  it  for  their 
Information.  It  is  not  a  charge  that  we 
shall  ever  have  to  pay.  It  iS  merely  for 
our  information. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  We  are  not  getting  any 
money  back  from  England  at  the  end  of 
this  war  for  the  lend-lease  goods  we  have 
given  her,  are  we? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  assume  we  will 
not  get  any  money  back  for  the  goods 
that  have  been  utterly  consumed,  like 
food  or  ammunition.  I  think  it  would  be 
absurd  for  us  to  try  to  collect  from  them 
for  the  food  they  have  eaten  and  the  am¬ 
munition  they  have  fired  off.  But  if 
some  of  the  goods,  some  of  the  trucks, 
some  of  the  jeeps,  some  of  the  airplanes 
are  of  any  use  to  us,  they  are  ours  and 
we  can  take  them  back. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  What  happens  to  this 
charge  for  dockage  and  wharfage  and 
those  unloading  charges  at  the  port  of 
entry  in  England? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  We  shall  never 
have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  It  is  charged  against  us, 
though,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Merely  as  an 
item  of  information. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  am  not  very  clear  on 
that.  It  is  a  charge  and  it  is  not  a 
charge. 


Mr.  WADSWORTH.  It  is  not  a 
charge. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  that  we  have  not  precluded 
ourselves  from  charging  England  for 
that  balance  which  remains  after  we 
deduct  what  she  has  furnished  us, 
but,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  proba¬ 
bly  never  will  collect  it.  The  supplies  we 
have  given  to  England,  the  services  we 
have  given  to  England  in  repairing  her 
ships,  are  considerably  greater  than 
Britain’s.  So  as  a  practical  matter,  any 
of  these  charges  about  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  speaks  will  never  be  collectible,  be¬ 
cause  if  you  want  to  put  it  on  a  debtor 
and  creditor  basis,  England  will  wind  up 
owing  us  a  credit  on  the  lend-lease. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Very  well.  However 
that  may  be,  I  did  not  want  to  deal  very 
much  with  that  end  of  the  problem,  al¬ 
though  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  placed  in  the 
ridiculous  position  of  having  to  recom¬ 
pense  these  Allies  of  ours  for  such 
charges  for  instance  as  the  French  made 
against  us,  after  the  last  war,  when  they 
charged  us  for  the  use  of  their  trenches 
or  the  trenches  that  we  dug  on  their  soil 
to  save  their  country.  That  was  done 
and  that  is  pretty  well  established.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  charges  against  us 
are  utterly  indefensible,  and  that  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  administering  lend-lease  are  dere¬ 
lict  in  their  duty  if  they  do  not  see  to  it 
that  before  these  goods  are  furnished 
there  shall  be  no  possibility  of  any  such 
ridiculous  countercharges  being  made 
against  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired.  • 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
war,  I  do  not  know  what  the  United 
States  is  going  to  expect  at  the  peace 
conference,  but  I  suspect  that  because 
of  the  rapidly  developing  aviation  indus¬ 
try  and,  in  the  post-war  world,  the 
necessity  for  round-the-world  air  lines, 
one  of  the  things  we  will  want  and  need 
very,  very  urgently  indeed,  will  be  avia¬ 
tion  bases  around  this  world,  over  which 
our  airplanes  can  fly  to  deliver  the  prod¬ 
uce  and  the  commerce  of  America.  I 
suggest  that  before  this  legislation  re¬ 
newing  lend-lease  finally  becomes  law, 
the  responsible  officials  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  dealing  with  these  matters  make 
clear  to  the  nations  that  are  receiving 
lend-lease  from  the  United  States  that 
we  shall  expect  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
war  such  and  such  and  such  aviation  and 
other  bases  the  world  around,  and  shall 
get  unequivocal  promises  from  them  that 
America  shall  in  the  post-war  settlement 
receive  those  bases. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  things  we  will 
need  and  that  we  shall  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  demand,  but  I  submit  to  you 
that  as  shrewd  Yankee  traders  now  is 
the  time  to  begin  to  trade  and  not  after 
these  goods — these  billions — have  been 


expended,  and  then  come  hat  in  hand 
to  the  peace-conference  table  and  pre¬ 
sent  our  requests  there.  If  we  wait  until 
the  peace  conference  maybe  we  will  get 
them  and  maybe  we  will  not.  Let  us  get 
them  now  while  the  getting  is  good. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  I  note  that  about 
$6,600,000,000  of  goods  were  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  according  to  this  report,  of 
which  about  32  percent  were  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  I  think  I  am  betraying 
no  Executive  secret  when  I  say  that  be¬ 
fore  my  committee  the  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  that  part  of  it  which  the  British 
public  consumed.  We  asked  if  that  w£\s 
sold  to  the  British  people  and  were  told 
“Yes.”  We  asked  if  the  money  received 
for  it  was  returned  to  lend-lease  in  the 
form  of  a  revolving  fund,  and  they  said 
“No.”  Here  is  a  sum  somewhat  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $2,000,000,000  that  must  have 
been  used  for  exchange  to  buy  food  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  fact,  that  question  was  asked,  and 
it  was  said  that  they  had  to  buy  a  lot  in 
the  Argentine.  So  I  think  that  there  is 
an  inquiry  about  the  $2,000,000,000,  along 
the  line  of  which  the  gentleman  is  speak¬ 
ing.  It  is  sold  to  the  British  people,  the 
money  is  received,  and  it  is  not  returned 
to  lease-lend  in  the  form  of  a  revolv¬ 
ing  fund. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  On  the 
very  question  the  gentleman  has  men¬ 
tioned,  on  page  4  of  the  report  that  in¬ 
cident  is  cited.  It  shows  32  percent  of 
$6,595,000,000  as  agricultural  products 
sold.  The  gentleman  spoke  of  shrewd 
trading.  This  would  mean  that  $2,000,- 
000,000  in  foodstuffs  is  delivered  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  English  people  are  receiving 
the  benefit  of  $2,000,000,000  in  food. 
That  is  sold  to  the  British,  and  they  re¬ 
ceive  in  turn  $2,000,000,000,  with  which 
in  turn  they  purchase  other  supplies  in 
the  Argentine,  about  which  I  raised  a 
question  a  moment  ago.  So  $4,000,000,- 
000  in  food  products  is  going  in  there. 
If  we  get  it  back,  it  will  strike  a  balance. 
If  we  do  not  get  it  back,  the  $2,000,000,000 
we  are  paying  to  them  is  going  into  the 
coffers  of  their  treasury,  purchasing  food 
in  other  places,  and  twice  the  amount  of 
the  original  allocation  is  being  brought 
to  the  benefit  of  the  English.  It  is  a 
very  shrewd  business  proposition.  I  ad¬ 
mire  them  for  being  able  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  I  admire  these  allies  of  ours. 
I  admire  every  one  of  them.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  admire  the  executive  department 
of  this  Government  just  as  much  after 
the  conclusion  of  this  further  extension 
of  1  year  of  lend-lease. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.  R.  4254,  had  come  to  no  reso¬ 
lution  thereon. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  therein  an  edito¬ 
rial  from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PRESIDENT’S  WAR  RELIEF  CONTROL 
BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DicksxeinI  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  DICK- 
STEIN  received  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  insert  certain 
letters  and  memoranda.) 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  matter  which  I  believe  is  vital 
to  our  unity  and  to  our  people.  This 
matter  deals  with  relief  to  war  areas  by 
the  United  States.  In  my  district  I  have 
many  thousands  of  Italians,  outstand¬ 
ing  Americans,  who  complain  to  me  that 
they  have  not  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  contributions  to  assist  the  people 
in  Italy,  some  of  whom  are  their  relatives 
and  that  proper  agencies  have  not  been 
set  up  in  accordance  with  their  requests 
and  their  demands.  I  know  that  in  every 
congressional  district  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  have  made  similar  pro¬ 
tests  because  they  feel  that  proper  and 
better  treatment  could  be  given  to  the 
Italians  in  the  occupied  areas  if  there 
were  greater  funds  at  our  disposal  for 
that  purpose.  To  get  to  the  point  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
President’s  War  Relief  Control  Board 
established  by  Executive  Order  9205, 
transferring  to  the  Board  administra¬ 
tive  authority  regarding  solicitations  and 
collections  of  funds  and  contributions 
for  relief  purposes. 

The  Board  controls  the  solicitations, 
collections,  and  distributions  of  funds 
for  charities  for  foreign  and  domestic 
relief  and  also  provides  registration  or 
licensing  or  renewal  or  cancelation  of 
such  registrations  and  licenses  permit¬ 
ting  solicitations  and  collections  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  and  caring  for  per¬ 
sons  who  need  that  care  in  the  occupied 
areas  of  Europe.  Under  the  regulations 
of  this  Board  a  group  of  Italian-Ameri- 
cans  of  outstanding  ability  led  by  one 
Generoso  Pope,  Judge  Freschi,  and  oth¬ 
ers  sought  to  establish  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  purpose  of  collecting- 
money  from  people  who  were  willing  to 
contribute  toward  this  fund  in  order  that 
the  Italians  in  occupied  Italy,  in  order 
that  the  women  and  children  may  get 


better  care  and  treatment  and  get  milk, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  of  life. 
Although  the  President’s  war  fund  has 
made  contributions  for  that  purpose,  in 
my  judgment  it  has  not  been  sufficient. 
Better  treatment  and  greater  friendship 
could  be  brought  about  even  amongst  the 
Italian  people  in  occupied  Italy,  that 
portion  of  Italy  which  is  in  the  control 
of  the  Nazis  who  feel  that  the  people  of 
Italy  are  not  getting  what  they  were 
promised  by  the  Allied  Nations  if  they 
surrendered.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  group  of  outstanding  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  who  are  ready  to  give  their 
time  and  energy  to  help  the  Italian  peo¬ 
ple.  But  the  President’s  War  Relief  Con¬ 
trol  Board  in  Washington,  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Joseph  E.  Davies,  Chairman, 
Charles  P.  Taft,  Charles  Warren,  Melvin 
D.  Hildreth,  general  counsel,  and  James 
Bruno,  executive  director,  have  failed  to 
cooperate  with  a  group  of  Americans  and 
with  their  committee  known  as  the 
American  Committee  for  Italian  Relief, 
Inc.,  with  national  headquarters  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore,  in  New  York  City,  and 
have  deprived  this  group  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  help  and  refused  to  give  them  a 
license  to  operate  and  collect  money, 
which  would  positively  relieve  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  from  digging  into  their 
own  pockets.  For  1  whole  year  the 
matter  has  been  pending  before  this 
President’s  War  Relief  Control  Board 
without  any  action  having  been  taken. 

Suddenly  a  few  days  ago  we  heard  that 
a  committee  had  been  formed,  not  of  the 
people  who  had  originally  suggested  the 
formation  of  such  a  committee.  They 
named  Arturo  Toscanini,  who  in  my 
judgment  is  a  fine  gentleman,  but  who  is 
too  old  to  carry  on  a  strenuous  fund-rais¬ 
ing  campaign.  He  could  not  go  out  cam¬ 
paigning.  They  named  Don  Ameche. 
They  also  named  Dr.  Angelo  Patri  and 
Gen.  John  Hildring  and  Mr.  Justice 
Marchisio.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  should  be  looked  into,  if  necessary  by 
Congress,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  tell  this  Board  that  if  any 
citizens,  whether  they  be  of  Italian, 
Polish,  or  Czech  descent,  are  seeking  to 
raise  additional  funds  for  the  relief  of 
occupied  areas — which  activity  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  war  effort — they  should  be 
given  some  cooperation  instead  of  abuse. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  some  time  in 
the  fall  of  1943,  a  committee  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  for  the  special  purpose  of 
bringing  relief  to  the  people  in  occupied 
Italian  territory. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Judge 
Pecora,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court; 
Luigi  Antonini,  president  of  the  Italian  - 
American  Labor  Council;  Dr.  Fama,  the 
chairman  of  the  medical  board  of  the 
New  York  City  pension  system;  Judge 
Allesandroni,  of  the  Philadelphia  com¬ 
mon  pleas  court;  Judge  Freschi,  of  the 
New  York  City  general  sessions  court; 
and  other  very  prominent  men  in  civic 
and  fraternal  life  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  conduct  its  activities,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  an  appropriate  clear¬ 
ance  from  the  War  Relief  Control  Board 
in  the  State  Department.  The  person 


contacted  was  Mr.  Charles  Taft.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  speak  to  Mr.  Taft  per¬ 
sonally  about  the  set-up. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  mentioned, 
Mr.  Generoso  Pope,  a  prominent  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Pope 
has  an  exceedingly  fine  record  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  ability  to  raise  relief  funds, 
and  since  the  plan  of  this  committee  was 
to  raise  some  $20,000,000  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Pope  would  be  the  logical  person  to 
act  as  treasurer  of  the  committee.  In 
various  War  Loan  drives  Mr.  Pope  had 
raised  millions  of  dollars  and  his  bene¬ 
factions  and  charities  likewise  run  into 
large  sums  of  money. 

When  the  matter  was  discussed  with 
Mr.  Taft,  the  only  question  raised  was 
that  the  committee  which  was  to  be  cre¬ 
ated  was  not  representative  enough,  and 
Mr.  Taft  gave  me  a  list  of  names  of  people 
who  should  be  included  in  that  commit¬ 
tee.  These  names  surely  would  have 
been  included  as  it  was  not  the  desire  of 
that  committee  to  keep  out  anybody  who 
could  be  helpful.  The  committee  had 
one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  alone, 
which  was  to  be  able  to  offer  effective 
relief  to  people  in  the  Italian  territory 
occupied  by  our  forces.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  these  men  were  permitted  to  serve, 
we  would  receive  a  substantial  coopera¬ 
tion  not  only  from  the  people  of  Italy 
who  are  now  under  our  military  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  other  Italians  in  the  Axis-con¬ 
trolled  portion  of  Italy  as  well.  After 
all,  the  object  of  this  committee  was  not 
only  to  raise  funds  so  as  to  relieve  our 
Government  from  the  burden  of  support¬ 
ing  these  unfortunate  victims  of  Nazi 
aggression,  but  also  to  create  good  will 
for  the  American  effort  in  that  part  of 
Italy  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Nazis. 

Men  of  the  type  I  have  described  are 
of  exceedingly  great  importance  to  our 
war  effort  and  it  is  our  duty  to  utilize  the 
influence  these  men  have  with  the  people 
of  Italy  for  whatever  good  this  influence 
can  do  for  our  war  effort.  I  therefore 
thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  give 
Mr.  Taft  a  detailed  outline  as  to  the 
background  of  the  various  men  who  were 
proposed  for  this  committee  for  Italian 
relief. 

First.  The  ability  of  the  persons  named 
to  raise  funds  and,  second,  the  prestige 
and  importance  of  those  persons  both 
among  the  people  of  Italian  extraction 
in  the  United  States  and  many  Italians 
in  Italy. 

As  I  stated  before,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  members  of  this  committee 
would  be  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Pope  has  always 
been  a  successful  financial  sponsor  of 
any  drive  where  funds  had  to  be  raised, 
and  our  Government  saw  fit  to  avail  it¬ 
self  of  his  help  to  a  large  extent  during 
the  Third  War  Loan  drive,  in  which  Mr. 
Pope  sold  close  to  $50,000,000  worth  of 
bonds  to  approximately  650,000  persons. 
Likewise,  during  the  Fourth  War  Bond 
drive,  just  concluded,  Mr.  Pope  sold 
$40,671,140  worth  of  bonds  to  some  555,- 
000  persons. 

After  a  long  delay  of  obtaining  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  President’s  War 
Relief  Control  Board,  I  finally  addressed 
I  a  letter  to  Mr.  Taft  asking  him  to  ad- 
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vise  me  what  the  situation  was.  Mr. 
Taft  then  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

April  8,  1944. 

Dear  Mr.  Dickstein:  I  have  your  letter  of 
April  3.  I  note  that  you  expected  to  hear 
from  me.  I  am  sorry  that  there  was  some 
misunderstanding  because  I  thought  that 
you  were  going  to  attempt  to  get  the  Italian 
groups  to  come  together  voluntarily. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  announcement  of 
our  action.  Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  attempting  to  work  out  a  solution  of 
the  arguments  among  the  Italian  groups, 
with  the  resulting  addition  of  various  per¬ 
sons  to  this  temporary  board  of  trustees. 

I  note  your  reference  to  money  raising.  I 
tried  to  emphasize  to  you  at  the  time  that 
you  called  on  me  that  our  board  will  not  per¬ 
mit  any  national  drives  other  than  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Fund  and  the  United  Jewish  Ap¬ 
peal.  The  Red  Cross  comes  in  March  and 
the  bond  drives,  three  or  four  a  year,  so  that 
our  instructions  from  the  President  to  re¬ 
duce  the  burden  of  such  appeals  make  it  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  for  us  to  permit  the  Ital¬ 
ian  appeal.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  because  the  National  War  Fund  is 
prepared  to  allot  from  its  contingent  fund 
Whatever  may  be  necessary. 

A  further  consideration  is  that  the  raising 
of  any  large  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  in 
Italy  is  not  only  not  a  help,  but  it  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  danger.  The  inflation  situation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  serious,  and  the  people  in  need  can 
only  be  assisted  by  additional  shipments  and 
by  competent  personnel.  Plans  are  well  un¬ 
der  way  for  providing  for  this. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  P.  Taft, 

Acting  Chairman. 

This  letter,  to  say  the  least,  is  amus¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  place,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  previous  stand  taken  by  Mr. 
Taft,  when  he  wanted  to  include  other 
names  in  the  proposed  set-up.  Now  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  additional 
names,  but  the  responsibility  of  accord¬ 
ing  relief  to  the  people  in  American- 
occupied  territory  in  Italy.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  money  there  is  in  the 
national  war  fund  for  this  purpose,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  that  a  fund  of  this 
type  could  have  reached  such  tremend¬ 
ous  proportions  that  no  other  collections 
for  relief  purposes  should  be  necessary. 
I  have  some  unofficial  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  national  war  fund  has 
people  on  its  pay  roll,  who  draw  tre¬ 
mendously  high  salaries.  The  commit¬ 
tee  which  was  going  to  be  organized  by 
Judge  Pecora  and  others  would  be  serv¬ 
ing  without  compensation,  and  every 
cent  collected  by  them  would  be  to  the 
people  concerned,  without  any  deduc¬ 
tions  for  expenses  or  any  other  purpose. 
The  best  figures  I  have  at  the  present 
time  on  the  financial  situation  of  the 
Italian-American  division  are  about 
$150,000,000  from  the  national  war 
fund.  Of  this  $150,000,000,  a  full  third, 
namely  $50,000,000,  was  contributed  by 
one  labor  union.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  would  be  an  adequate  sum  to  take 
care  of  all  the  cases  which  call  for  relief 
in  Italian  territory,  occupied  by  our 
forces. 

Reports  reaching  this  country  from 
Italy  tell  of  the  horrible  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  liberated  area  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  Among  many  cases  cited,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  typical  one  of  a  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  father,  mother,  and  eight 
children,  the  youngest  2  months  old. 
This  family  is  living  in  a  cellar  floor, 
3  inches  under  water  and  containing 


the  usual  dirt  and  filth  which  is  brought 
on  by  the  conditions  caused  by  war. 
This  family  is  crowded  into  three  small 
rooms.  The  father  is  unemployed.  The 
youngest  baby  is  terribly  undernourished 
due  to  lack  of  milk  which  is  impossible 
to  obtain.  It  is  pathos  like  this  that  re¬ 
quires  immediate  relief  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  the  people  in  Italy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  creation 
of  this  committee  would  have  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  help  to  the  morale  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  Italian  descent  and  would  bring 
about  close  understanding  and  good  will 
on  the  part  of  the  Italians.  It  would  be 
just  one  of  those  things  which  would  ce¬ 
ment  our  friendship  with  our  erstwhile 
enemies  and  make  loyal  and  devoted  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  United  Nations  of  many 
Italians  who  are  otherwise  lukewarm  to 
our  cause.  We  let  this  opportunity  slip 
by,  largely  because  of  Mr.  Taft’s  lack  of 
cooperation,  and  we  lost  valuable  help 
and  again  missed  the  bus  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  Italy. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the 
Record  by  inserting  an  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Bradley  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
2  days,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Sasscer,  from  April  17  through 
Friday,  April  21,  on  account  of  official 
business,  attending  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  KLEIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  that  com¬ 
mittee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  2618.  An  act  to  regulate  the  placing 
of  children  in  family  homes,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  R.  2648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Avid 
Evers; 

H.  R.  4133.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord¬ 
ingly  (at  4  o’clock  and  4  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1944,  at  12  o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Committee  on  World  War  Veterans’ 
Legislation 

(Tuesday,  April  18,  1944) 

The  Committee  on  World  War  Veter¬ 
ans’  Legislation  will  meet  in  executive 


session  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  1944,  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  for  the  consideration  of 
S.  1767. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  transmitting  quar¬ 
terly  estimate  of  personnel  requirements  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1944;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Mediation  Board,  transmitting  quarterly  esti¬ 
mate  of  personnel  requirements  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mediation  Board,  including  the  Na¬ 
tional  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Panel,  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1944;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil 
Service. 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
its  quarterly  estimate  of  personnel  require¬ 
ments  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year,  beginning  April  1,  1944;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  report  on  records 
proposed  for  disposal  by  various  Government 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Disposi¬ 
tion  of  Executive  Papers. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mi-.  COCHRAN :  Committee  on  Accounts. 
House  Resolution  500.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  payment  of  6  months’  salary  com¬ 
pensation  and  $250  funeral  expenses  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Glusing  Elliott,  widow  of  William 
P.  Elliott,  late  an  employee  of  the  House; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1353).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KING: 

H.  R.  4608.  A  bill  to  create  an  independent 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Air  Safety  Board,  to  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  safety  and  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  civil  aeronautics,  and  to  assure 
to  the  United  States  world  leadership  in 
aviation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NORMAN: 

H  R.  4609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  4610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O’CONNOR: 

H.  R.  4611.  A  bill,  to  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  attorneys’  fees  from  Osage  tribal 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANKIN: 

H.  R.  4612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  17,  1942,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  approve  a  standard  design  for  a 
service  flag  and  a  service  lapel  button,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

H.  R.  4613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act,  1940,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans’ 
Legislation. 
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Roads  Committee,  (p,  3524,.) 
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other  inodes,  and  provides  for  aircraft  research  to  be  performed  by  existing 
.agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 
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13.  TRANSPORTATION;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Aiken,  Vt.,  inserted  a  St.  Albans  Messen¬ 
ger  editorial  favoring  the  adoption  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway-power  project 
(p>  A197S). 

Rep,  Kilburn,  N.Y.,  inserted  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Northern  Federation 
C  of  C,  the  St.. .Lawrence  Co.  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  West  Parishville 
Grange  542  favoring  the  passage  of  the  St,  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 

bill  (pp.  A1997-8). 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Pittenger,  Minn,,  including  Secretary  Kull*s 
report,  favoring  S.  1485,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway-power  project  (p.  A2001) . 
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the  estimated  gross  payments,  by  States  a»d  commodities,  under  the  1942  agri-/>j 
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tion  authorizing  Federal  funds  to  be  used  for  post-war  highway  projects  (up.  I 
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17*  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep,  Flannagan,  Va*,  stating' 
that  the  McKellar  amendments  to  the  independent  office*  bill  which  "would... 
wreck  the  T.V.a."  (pp.  AL989-90) • 
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18.  FOREIGN  POLICY;  FaRM  LaBOR.  Rep.  Dickstein,  N.Y.,  inserted  his  speech  favoring 
a  program  for  allowing  refugees  to  settle  on  farms  in  the  U.S.  to  help  relieve 
the  shortage  of  agricultural  workers  (pp.  A1990-1) • 


19.  CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATIONS.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Cochran,  Mo.,  critic 
cizing  "duplication  of  effort"  by  House  and  Senate  investigating  committees, 


including  a  list  of  Congressional  committees  active  at  the  present  time,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  each  for  expenses  (pp*  A1993" 
5). 
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MRS.  FLOSSIE  LEESER 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R. 
2601,  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Flossie  Leeser. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Flossie  Lee¬ 
ser,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  in  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  personal  injuries,  hospital,  and 
medical  expenses,  sustained  as  a  result  of 
being  run  into  and  knocked  down  by  a 
United  States  soldier  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
on  January  24,  1943:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

MRS.  WINNIE  O’DELL  SINGLETON  AND 
JIMMIE  DALE  SINGLETON 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R. 
2016,  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Winnie  O’Dell 
Singleton  and  Jimmie  Dale  Singleton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Winnie  O’Dell  Singleton,  a  sum  of  $5,000; 
to  Mrs.  Winnie  O’Dell  Singleton  as  duly  and 
legally  appointed  and  qualified  administra¬ 
trix  of  the  estate  of  Gaylord  W.  Singleton, 
deceased,  the  sum  of  $685;  to  Jimmie  Dale 
Singleton,  a  minor,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  in 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  arising  from 
the  death  of  Gaylord  W.  Singleton,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Winnie  O’Dell  Singleton  and  father 
of  Jimmie  Dale  Singleton,  the  said  Gaylord 
W.  Singleton  having  been  killed  in  an  air¬ 
plane  accident  on  August  26,  1942,  at  the 
Lubbock  Army  Flying  School,  Lubbock,  Tex., 
the  said  Gaylord  W.  Singleton  being  post 
tailor  for  said  Lubbock  Army  Flying  School 
and  his  said  death  occurring  as  the  result  of 
the  crash  of  two  Army  planes  which  collided 
in  midair  and  one  of  which  fell  into  the  tailor 
shop  operated  by  deceased,  crushing  him  to 
death. 

Payment  of  the  $5,000  for  Jimmie  Dale  Sin¬ 
gleton,  a  minor,  shall  be  made  to  Mrs.  Win¬ 
nie  O’Dell  Singleton  as  the  duly  authorized 
and  qualified  legal  guardian  of  said  minor. 
Tire  $5,000  provided  for  her  in  her  own  in¬ 
dividual  right  shall  be  paid  directly  to  her. 
The  $685  being  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
four  sewing  machines,  threads,  braids,  and 
other  materials,  storage  cases,  mirrors,  and 
other  tailor-shop  equipment  belonging  to  the 
said  Gaylord  W.  Singleton,  shall  be  paid  to 
Mrs.  Winnie  O’Dell  Singleton  as  duly  and 
legally  appointed  and  qualified  adminis¬ 
tratrix  of  the  estate  of  the  said  Gaylord 
W.  Singleton:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid,  delivered  to, 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney 
or  attorneys,  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  agent  or  agents,  attorney 
or  attorneys,  to  exact,  collect,  withhold,  or 
receive  any  sum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 


with  said  claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  or  persons  vio¬ 
lating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
“to”,  down  to  and  including  the  word  “Single- 
ton”  on  page  2,  line  20,  and  insert  "Mrs. 
Winnie  Singleton,  as  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Gaylord  W.  Singleton,  deceased,  the 
sum  of  $5,035,  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  from  the 
death  of  said  Gaylord  W.  Singleton,  who  was 
killed  on  August  26,  1942,  as  the  result  of  the 
crash  of  an  Army  airplane  at  the  Lubbock 
Army  Flying  School,  Lubbock,  Tex.” 

Amend  the  title. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Winnie  Sin¬ 
gleton,  as  administratrix  of  the  estate  of 
Gaylord  W.  Singleton,  deceased.” 

ROSS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R. 
2965,  for  the  relief  of  Ross  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ross  Engineering 
Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  sum  of  $5,964.22. 
Such  sum  represents  the  amount  of  occupa¬ 
tion  taxes,  interest,  and  penalties  paid  by 
Ross  Engineering  Co.,  herein  called  the  con¬ 
tractor,  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  contractor’s  contract  with 
the  Federal  Works  Agency,  Public  Buildings 
Administration,  for  the  construction  of  a 
post  office  and  courthouse  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
The  contract  was  entered  into  on  July  26, 
1940,  and  was  to  be  performed  within  360  days 
thereafter  upon  a  Federal  area  over  which  the 
United  States  exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction 
by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  Legislature  of 
West  Virginia,  which  reserved  to  the  State 
only  the  right  of  the  State  to  serve  process 
thereon.  At  the  time  such  contract  was  en¬ 
tered  into  the  State  of  West  Virginia  had  no 
authority  to  levy  or  collect  from  the  con¬ 
tractor  any  State  taxes  with  respect  thereto, 
and  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  work  the 
contractor  excluded  all  State  taxes.  After- 
such  contract  had  been  entered  into  and 
partly  performed  by  the  contractor  the  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  an  act  (Public,  No.  819,  76th 
Cong.),  approved  October  9,  1940,  and  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1941,  which  relaxed  the  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  various  Federal  areas  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  several  States  to  levy  and  collect  from 
contractors  under  Government  contracts,  and 
others,  sales,  use,  and  income  taxes  not  there¬ 
tofore  collectible  by  the  several  States  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  the  Federal  area. 
Acting  in  pursuance  of  this  act  of  Congress, 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  enabled  to 
levy  and  collect  from  the  contractor  the  sum 
above  referred  to  as  an  occupation  tax  of  2 
percent  upon  the  gross  income  from  the  con¬ 
tract  received  after  January  1,  1941. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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JOHN  P.  HAYES,  POSTMASTER,  ALBANY, 
N.  Y. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R. 
3388,  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Hayes, 
postmaster  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  John  P.  Hayes, 
postmaster  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $5,685.53.  Such  sum  represents  a 
shortage  in  the  account  of  the  said  John  P. 
Hayes  caused  by  thefts  of  post-office  fund  by 
a  former  clerk  who  has  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  such  thefts. 
The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  credit  the  account  of  the  said 
John  P.  Hayes  in  the  sum  of  $5,685.53.  The 
surety  on  the  bond  of  the  said  John  P.  Hayes 
is  released  from  any  liability  on  account  of 
such  shortage. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  1,  after  the  enacting  clause,  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  the  bill.  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  “That  John  P.  Hayes,  postmaster  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  relieved  of  all  liability  to 
refund  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$5,685.53;  that  the  estate  of  Edward  P.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  former  postmaster  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $5,189.87.  Such 
sums  represent  a  shortage  in  the  accounts  of 
said  postmasters,  caused  by  theft  of  post- 
office  funds  by  a  former  clerk  who  has  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  such  thefts.  The  Comptroller  General 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  credit  the  ac¬ 
count  of  John  P.  Hayes  in  the  sum  of 
$5,685.53  and  to  credit  the  account  of  the 
estate  of  John  P.  McCormack  in  the  sum  of 
$5,189.87.  The  surety  on  the  bond  of  said 
postmasters  is  released  from  any  liability  on 
account  of  such  shortage.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Hayes, 
postmaster,  and  the  estate  of  John  P. 
McCormack,  former  postmaster  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.” 

BILLIE  STOOKSBERRY  AND  LON  L. 

STOOKSBERRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R. 
3535,  for  the  relief  of  Billie  Stooksberry 
and  Lon  L.  Stooksberry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  Billie  Stooksberry,  a 
minor,  9  years  of  age,  in  full  settlement  of 
all  his  claims  against  the  U£'"id  States  for 
personal  injuries  inflicted  on  the  said  Billie 
Stooksberry,  on  July  15,  1943,  resulting  in 
the  breaking  of  one  of  his  legs,  fracturing  his 
skull,  and  otherwise  wounding,  bruising,  and 
injuring  him  throughout  his  entire  body  and 
limbs,  which  said  injuries  are  permanent; 
said  Billie  Stooksberry  being  thus  injured 
while  he  was  walking  on  and  along  the  edge 
of  Highway  No.  61,  about  one-half  mile  north 
of  Clinch  River  near  Moores  Bridge  in  An¬ 
derson  County,  Tenn.,  by  being  struck  by  an 
automobile  which  was  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  its  agencies,  Clinton 
Engineer  Works,  bearing  license  No.  1A-188, 
at  the  time  being  used  by  employees  and 
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officials  of  the  United  States  and  said  Clinton 
Engineer  Works,  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment  on  official  business,  and  which 
automobile  was  at  the  time  driven  and  op¬ 
erated  by  Benny  M.  Buckner,  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  and  of  said  Clinton 
Engineer  Works  and  which  at  and  prior  to 
the  time  it  struck  said  Billie  Stooksberry, 
was  being  driven  on  and  along  said  Public 
Highway  No.  61,  at  a  high  dangerous, 
wantonly  negligent,  and  unlawful  rate  of 
speed,  and  in  a  wantonly  negligent  manner; 
and  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  Lon  L.  Stooks¬ 
berry,  the  father  of  said  minor,  Billie  Stooks¬ 
berry,  to  reimburse  him  for  moneys  spent  by 
him  for  doctor  bills,  hospital  bills,  medicine, 
and  otherwise  spent  by  him  in  the  effort  on 
his  part  to  have  his  said  minor  son  treated  for 
and,  insofar  as  possible,  cured  of  his  afore¬ 
said  injuries,  and  for  the  loss  of  services 
of  said  minor  son;  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

Page  1,  line  5,  after  the  words,  “sum  of”, 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill  down 
to  the  colon  on  page  2,  line  23,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “$3,500  to  the  legal  guardian  of 
Billie  Stooksberry,  a  minor;  and  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $974.23  to  Lon  L.  Stooksberry,  of  Clin¬ 
ton,  Tenn.,  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  personal  in¬ 
juries,  hospital  and  medical  expenses  sus¬ 
tained  as  the  result  of  Billie  Stooksberry 
being  struck  by  a  United  States  Army  vehicle 
on  July  15,  1943,  near  Moores  Bridge  in  An¬ 
derson  County,  Tenn." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  guard¬ 
ian  of  Billie  Stooksberry,  a  minor,  and 
Lon  L.  Stooksberry.” 

WE5IX  ELECTRIC  HEATER  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R. 
3739,  for  the  relief  of  the  Wesix  Electric 
Heater  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Wesix  Electric 
Heater  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  sum  of 
$1,507.24.  Such  sum  represents  the  amount 
deducted  during  October  and  November  1940 
from  the  contract  price  of  certain  heaters 
furnished  by  the  said  Wesix  Electric  Heater 
Co.  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Such  deduction 
was  made  because  of  delay  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  contract,  such  delay  being  al¬ 
leged  by  the  said  Wesix  Electric  Heater  Co.  to 
have  occurred  because  of  (1)  the  fact  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  company  to  comply 
with  certain  Incorrect  specifications  of  the 
contract  until  they  were  modified,  and  (2) 
indecisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Panama 
Canal  after  it  was  notified  of  this  fact. 


With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  figures  “$1,- 
507.24”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figures 
“$1,297.80.” 

At  the  end  of  bill  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act 
in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $1,000. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

E.  BIRD  GILES  AND  SHERMAN  BECK 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R. 
3859,  for  the  relief  of  E.  Bird  Giles  and 
Sherman  Beck. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sums  of  $180  to  E.  Bird  Giles,  of  Belle  Fourche, 
S.  Dak.,  and  $483  to  Sherman  Beck,  of  Hot 
Springs,  S.  Dak.,  in  full  settlement  of  their 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  services 
rendered  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
farm-debt  adjustment  committeemen  in 
South  Dakota,  from  August  1936  through 
July  1937.  Such  sum,  in  each  case,  represents 
the  difference  between  the  salary  stipulated 
by  the  farm-debt  adjustment  supervisor  and 
the  salary  actually  received  on  account  of 
said  services  as  farm-debt  adjustment  com¬ 
mitteemen. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Line  6,  strike  out  the  figures  “$483”,  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  figures  “$251.50.” 

At  the  end  of  bill  strike  out  the  period 
and' insert  in  lieu  thereof;  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in¬ 
clude  therein  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  his  reply  thereto. 


April  18 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the  • 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  program  delivered  over  the 
Mutual  network  on  Friday,  March  17, 
1944. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  William  T.  Kerr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

EXTENSION  OF  LEND-LEASE 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4254)  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  provisions  of  an 
act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4254)  ex¬ 
tending  the  provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  for  1  year,  with  Mr.  Magnuson  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards], 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
lend-lease  program  is  now  entering  the 
home  stretch  of  its  run.  For  3  years  it 
has  been  a  mighty  dynamic  force  in  the 
war  against  the  Axis.  It  has  proven  to 
be  an  invaluable  military  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  instrument  in  the  welding  of  United 
Nations  power  into  common  effort  and 
common  purpose.  On  the  basis  of  the 
President’s  periodic  reports  and  the  tes¬ 
timony  before  our  committee,  I  feel  that 
Congress  should  and  will  extend  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  year. 

Many  were  honestly  skeptical  of  the 
lend-lease  program  when  the  legislation 
was  first  before  Congress.  At  that  time 
we  were  not  at  war,  but,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  world  already  on  fire,  realiza- 
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tion  came  that  we  must  get  our  fire¬ 
fighting  machinery  in  order. 

When  lend-lease  first  became  law  it 
carried  two  main  objectives.  First,  to 
help  Britain,  Russia,  and  China  to  hold 
the  line  while  we  armed.  Second,  to 
underwrite  the  great  expense  industry  in 
this  country  would  have  to  incur  in 
changing  over  from  peacetime  to  war 
production.  What  American  industry 
has  done  in  changing  over  to  war  pro¬ 
duction  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  history. 
Industry  could  not  have  taken  that 
financial  risk  without  assurance  that  this 
Government  would  underwrite  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  change  through  lend-lease 
purchases.  Thus,  through  this  program 
the  United  States  not  only  provided  an 
arsenal  for  democracies  already  at  war, 
but  also  started  rolling  the  industrial 
wheels  of  preparedness  at  home. 

If  there  was  any  legitimate  argument 
why  the  lend-lease  program  should  not 
have  been  inaugurated  before  we  entered 
the  war  there  can  be  none  that  it  should 
not  be  continued  now,  since  we  are  in 
this  conflict  to  the  hilt.  We  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  discontinue  now  what  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  instru¬ 
ments  of  our  cause. 

From  the  time  the  original  Lend-Lease 
Act  was  passed  on  March  11,  1941,  to 
the  end  of  1943  the  United  States  under 
this  act  conveyed  goods  and  services  val¬ 
ued  at  about  $20,000,000,000.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  this  aid  was  rendered  dur¬ 
ing  1943.  This  $20,000,000,000  has  cov¬ 
ered  a  little  over  14  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  war  to  date,  and  to  my  mind 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  14  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost  has  done  more  to 
finally  steer  the  United  Nations  on  the 
road  to  victory.  If  you  will  read  the 
testimony  before  our  committee,  you 
cannot  but  be  convinced  of  the  vital,  if 
not  deciding,  part  that  lend-lease  has 
played  in  this  war.  It  is  easy  to  conclude 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tanks, 
planes,  motor  vehicles,  machine  parts, 
and  gasoline  sent  around  the  world  to 
Montgomery’s  army  in  Egypt,  Rommel’s 
army  might  have  not  been  forced  to  re¬ 
treat,  and  Africa  might  not  now  be 
cleared  of  the  enemy. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  lend-lease  sup¬ 
plies  flown  thousands  of  miles  over  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world  to  China, 
that  heroic  nation  may  well  have  con¬ 
sidered  herself  abandoned  by  her  allies. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  thousands  of 
trucks,  vehicles,  tanks,  and  planes  and 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  supplies  sent  to 
Russia,  the  Germans  might  not  be  on 
the  run  in  Europe  today. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  lend-lease  and 
the  planes,  high-octane  gasoline,  plane 
parts,  and  other  equipment,  the  R.  A.  F. 
would  not  have  been  able  to  build  itself 
into  so  gigantic  a  force  and  operate  with 
such  destructive  effects  upon  Germany. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
lend-lease  has  done. 

From  the  very  first,  lend-lease  has 
been  a  give  and  take  proposition. 
Through  it  we  have  received  certain 
benefits  from  our  allies.  On  account  of 
circumstances  and  ability  to  deliver,  we 
have  only  taken  about  one-tenth  of  what 


we  have  given  and  most  of  this  has  come 
from  the  British  Commonwealth. 

When  lend-lease  was  first  enacted  into 
law  Mr.  Churchill  called  it  the  most 
unsordid  act  in  all  recorded  history. 
That  statement  was  true  then  and  it  is 
true  now.  It  was  the  fruition  of  our 
good-neighbor  policy  and  of  our  avowed 
intention  to  hold  out  the  helping  hand  to 
those  fighting  despotism  anywhere. 

We  want  nothing  out  of  this  war  but 
assurance  of  a  peaceful  world.  That, 
too,  is  an  unsordid  desire.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  our  allies  in  this  war 
take  lend-lease  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given  and  by  their  actions,  now  and  here¬ 
after,  show  that  they  appreciate  that 
spirit. 

We  are  now  on  the  road  to  victory,  and 
victory  will  surely  come  if  the  spirit  of 
lend-lease  dwells  in  the  midst  of  the 
United  Nations  and  holds  them  together 
until  the  bitter  end.  Germany  and 
Japan  and  their  satellites  have  no  pos¬ 
sible  chance  of  achieving  anything  like 
victory,  or  even  a  stalemate,  out  of  this 
war  unless  misunderstanding,  distrust, 
and  selfishness  rear  their  heads  among 
the  United  Nations  before  common  vic¬ 
tory  is  reached. 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference  of  United  Nations,  the 
Moscow  Conference,  the  Tehran  Confer¬ 
ence  all  voice  unity  of  purpose  now  and 
after  peace  comes.  A  policy  of  no 
separate  peace  has  been  guaranteed  by 
these  conferences.  The  “four  freedoms” 
have  been  acknowledged.  The  right  of 
peoples  to  the  government  of  their  choice 
has  been  guaranteed.  The  right  of 
small  nations  to  sit  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  great  in  forming  the  post-war 
world  has  been  admitted.  The  principle 
of  our  international  body  to  preserve  and 
enforce  world  peace  has  been  approved. 

Mr.  Hull’s  17  points  also  embody  these 
principles  clearly  and  admirably.  Under 
the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Hull  these  pledges  have  become  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  not  deviated  from  the  broad  lines  of 
this  policy.  Though  beset  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  minorities  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  that  a  more  specific  and  de¬ 
tailed  foreign  policy  be  enunciated,  they 
have  never  wavered  in  their  faith  in  the 
broad  principles  of  our  policy.  As  a 
needle  to  the  pole,  they  have  clung  to 
this  general  policy,  realizing  that  our 
first  and  major  objective  is  to  win  this 
war  and  that  until  the  war  is  won  foreign 
and  military  policy  must  be  in  some  re¬ 
spects  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the 
assertion  of  American  post-war  rights  at 
this  time  may  impair  the  war  effort  and 
give  comfort  not  only  to  the  enemy  but 
also  to  some  in  this  country  who  seek 
political  advantage  this  summer  by  de¬ 
manding  now  a  more  specific  and  de¬ 
tailed  foreign  policy. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  claimed  nothing  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  out  of  this 
war  but  a  decent  world  to  live  in.  Doubt¬ 
less  they  realize  that  our  post-war  needs 
will  require  additional  outposts  of  de¬ 
fense,  particularly  in  the  Pacific,  but  they 
also  realize  that,  in  the  interest  of  har¬ 


mony  in  our  military  effort  and  success 
in  our  common  cause,  any  claim  that  we 
may  have  to  present  to  insure  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  should  be 
agreed  upon  now  by  all  concerned,  or 
wait  until  victory  is  won.  Those  in 
charge  of  our  foreign  relations  have  made 
no  policy  announcement  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  others  of  our  allies. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  of  our 
allies  have  not  followed  the  same  un¬ 
selfish  course  which  explicitly  or  by  im¬ 
plication  they  agreed  to  in  their  joint 
meetings  with  us.  Already  zones  of  in¬ 
fluence  are  being  declared  and  national 
claims  are  being  advanced  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  us.  Russia  has  announced 
that  she  will  handle  the  Polish  question 
in  her  own  way,  thus  creating  in  some 
quarters  distrust  of  her  purposes. 

Recently  the  unkindest  and  most  dis¬ 
turbing  cut  of  all  came  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealths  of  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  These  countries,  saved  from  de¬ 
struction  by  American  arms,  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  lend-lease  materials  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  and  articles,  these  people 
whom  we  admire  and  love  and  respect 
because  they  would  rather  die  than  lose 
their  liberty,  this  sturdy  race  which  has 
proven  its  valor  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  world,  the  Government  of  these  peo¬ 
ple,  though  it  knows  that  the  United 
States  must  be  the  principal  grantor  of 
peace  in  the  Pacific  hereafter,  and  that 
for  our  own  defense  and  security  we 
must  have  additional  air  and  naval  bases 
in  the  Pacific  to  see  that  militarism  in 
Japan  does  not  again  rear  its  ugly  head, 
knowing  that  they  are  not  powerful 
enough  alone  to  preserve  peace  in  that 
sphere — knowing  all  this,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on 
January  21  entered  into  a  unilateral  pact 
which  in  effect  served  notice  on  the  world 
that  these  two  members  of  the  British 
Empire  must  have  a  predominant  say-so 
in  any  disposition  or  administration  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  including  the 
Marshalls,  Marianas,  Carolines,  Pelews, 
and  other  islands,  Japanese  possession 
of  which  doomed  the  Philippines,  Guam, 
and  Wake. 

The  pact  asserts  that  the  two  nations 
will  unitedly  oppose  any  change  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  any  islands  of  the  Pacific 
without  their  consent.  It  asserts  sole 
regional  control  of  all  Pacific  islands 
south  of  the  Equator.  It  hands  us  a 
crumb  by  agreeing  to  the  creation  of  a 
South  Seas  regional  advisory  commission 
with  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  as  members.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  membership  of  the  United 
States  in  this  body  would  be  an  empty 
honor.  New  Zealand  would  have  one 
vote,  Australia  one — and  they  have 
agreed  to  vote  together  on  any  Pacific 
Ocean  issue — England  one,  France  one, 
and  the  United  States  one.  We  would  be 
out-voted  in  the  beginning  and  our  say- 
so  would  amount  to  nothing.  The  pact 
assumes  that  the  United  States  would 
acknowledge  that  the  Anzacs  had  title 
to  the  islands  in  the  zone  mentioned 
south  of  the  Equator  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  could  in  self-respect  admit  no 
such  thing. 
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The  general  objective  of  this  Austra¬ 
lian-New  Zealand  agreement  seems  to 
be  to  secure  post-war  civil  aviation  and 
shipping  advantages  in  the  Pacific.  If 
this  be  so,  then  the  step  is  in  line  with 
the  oldest  principles  of  the  British 
Empire  which  call  for  control  of  the 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 

This  is  no  time  to  argue  about  trading 
posts,  but  since  the  point  has  been  forced 
upon  us  we  need  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
prosperity  for  the  United  States  after 
this  war  will  be  dependent  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  degree  upon  the  possession  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  aviation  outposts  as  well  as 
military  outposts. 

The  agreement  in  no  way  recognizes 
nor  appreciates  the  present  dependence 
of  its  signatories  on  the  American  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  that  our  boys 
are  dying  by  the  thousands  to  defend 
that  area  now. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
the  United  States  received  no  notice  that 
the  pact  was  under  consideration,  nor 
was  the  United  States  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  whether 
Great  Britain  proper  was  notified  of  or 
invited  to  the  conference.  If  so,  she  was 
a  silent  partner  to  the  agreement.  If  not, 
then  the  action  of  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  should  be  and  probably  is  very  em¬ 
barrassing  to  their  mother  country. 

In  voting  for  the  continuation  of  lend- 
lease,  I  feel  that  Great  Britain,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  China,  and  Russia  should 
know  and  acknowledge  that  there  are 
certain  additional  bases  in  the  Pacific 
area  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  that  they  should  be  perma¬ 
nently  occupied  by  the  United  States  to 
prevent  future  aggression.  Without 
other  island  bases  to  support  them  Guam 
and  the  Philippines  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  indefensible.  Events  have 
shown  that  our  allies  are  dependent  on 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  Pacific. 
If  we  are  to  protect  that  area  during  this 
war,  we  must  have  bases.  If  we  are  to 
police  that  area  to  preserve  the  peace 
after  this  war,  we  must  have  police  sta¬ 
tions  from  which  to  operate.  The  Allied 
commissions  meeting  in  London  should 
now  be  discussing  this  problem  and  find¬ 
ing  a  solution  to  it.-  The  United  States 
must  have  advance  agreements  in  this 
connection. 

To  win  this  war  we  must  have  unity. 
It  may  not  be  wise  at  this  time  for  the 
United  States  to  assert  its  territorial 
needs  in  the  Pacific.  Certainly  we  should 
not  do  so  during  the  progress  of  this  war 
unless  we  have  come  to  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  allies.  The  assertion  of 
separate  zones  of  influence  such  as  has 
been  announced  jointly  by  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  without  consultation  with 
other  friendly  powers  is  a  menace  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  war,  can 
only  sow  distrust  and  discord  among  the 
United  Nations,  and  will  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  those  who  visualize  a  great  inter¬ 
national  body  to  preserve  and  maintain 
the  peace  after  the  war  is  over.  If  we 
cannot  work  cooperatively  during  this 
war  when  we  need  each  other,  we  can 
never  do  so  afterward  when  immediate 
danger  is  past. 


The  unselfish  ideal  of  the  lend-lease 
program — the  give  and  take  spirit  of  this 
program — should  and  must  be  observed 
during  this  conflict  and  the  period  fol¬ 
lowing  victory;  else,  another  generation 
will  see  its  sons  die  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  world  because  of  lack  of  an  effective, 
unselfish  world  cooperative  organization 
to  preserve  and  maintain  the  peace. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  want  to  report  to  the  House  some  as¬ 
pects  of  lend-lease  I  observed  while  on 
a  recent  trip  through  the  European  the¬ 
ater  of  operations,  during  which  I  spent 

2  weeks  in  England  and  a  week  in  north 
Africa. 

Military  mutual  war  aid  is  operating 
very  satisfactorily.  Everyone  now  takes 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Remember  that 
the  Allied  military  commands  are  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  up  as  to  personnel,  with  an 
American  having  a  Britisher  as  his  dep¬ 
uty  or  vice  versa,  and  so  forth.  Each 
command  in  each  field  of  operations  is 
calling  for  just  about  all  of  the  troops 
and  supplies  it  can  get.  No  one  pays 
much  attention  as  to  where  the  troops 
or  supplies  come  from.  All  of  it  is  needed 
to  defeat  the  enemy.  On  the  military 
side,  an  American  observer  is  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  our  direct  military  aid  to 
the  common  war  effort,  the  86  percent 
our  own  troops  are  using,  than  the  in¬ 
direct  war  aid,  the  14  percent  we  are 
furnishing  our  allies.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  England  the  war  aid  furnished  us,  the 
so-called  reverse  lend-lease,  is  impres¬ 
sive.  The  bomber  bases  built  and  main¬ 
tained  for  us  are  spread  all  over  Eng¬ 
land.  The  British  radio  location  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  mentioned  briefly  in  the 
committee  report  and  which  is  still  highly 
secret,  is  an  unbelievably  accurate  sys¬ 
tem  for  flying  control  in  operations  near 
the  enemy  and  is  saving  American  air 
crews  and  bombers  wherever  they  under¬ 
stand  it  and  use  it. 

There  are  other  phases  of  so-called 
reverse  lend-lease,  which  our  troops, 
who  are  the  best  paid,  fed,  and  clothed 
in  the  world,  do  not  greatly  appreciate. 
A.  G.  I.  talking  to  us  in  London  said, 
“You  Congressmen  should  do  something 
about  this  reverse  lend-lease  underwear 
we  are  getting  from  the  British.  It 
doesn’t  fit  and  it  scratches.”  Thus, 
American  troops  are  being  brought  in 
contact  with  different  standards  of  living 
among  our  allies  in  a  very  graphic, 
although  scratchy,  way  through  reverse 
lend-lease. 

The  nonmilitary  phases  of  lend-lease 
are  not  operating  as  satisfactorily  from 
our  standpoint.  While  the  continued 
functioning  of  British  economy  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  the  war  effort,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  arrangements  must 
somehow  be  put  upon  a  more  business¬ 
like  basis.  So  far  as  this  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  these  phases  of  lend-lease  form 
a  part  of  our  whole  foreign  economic 
administration  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name.  Where  to  draw  the  line  between 
economic  and  military  activities  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  where  to  distinguish  between 
war  activities  and  the  beginning  of  post¬ 


war  activities  is  difficult,  but  we  must 
start  to  draw  these  lines  soon.  The  head 
of  our  foreign  economic  mission  in 
London,  Mr.  Phil  Reed,  seemed  to  me 
to  be  doing  a  very  good  job  in  a  very 
difficult  situation.  Lend-lease  is  only 
one  of  the  many  economic  activities 
which  are  covered  in  his  office.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  machinery  we  furnish  which 
has  a  post-war  use  is  now  being  paid 
for  by  the  British.  This  is  a  good  begin¬ 
ning. 

In  north  Africa  the  distinction  is 
clearly  drawn  between  military  lend- 
lease  and  economic  cooperation.  We  are 
furnishing  mutual  war  aid,  as  in  other 
theaters,  and  on  the  same  basis,  but 
economic  aid  is  paid  for  in  cash,  even 
though  this  aid  is  of  direct  benefit  in  the 
war  effort.  The  foreign  exchange  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  French  Committee  of  Lib¬ 
eration  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  during 
the  period  of  great  military  activity  in 
north  Africa.  The  frozen  French  assets 
in  this  country  give  us  ample  security 
for  any  advances  we  may  make.  Our 
relations  with  the  French  Committee,  as 
trustees  for  the  French  Republic,  are 
not  in  a  satisfactory  state  from  the 
standpoint  of  either  side.  I  hope  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  toward  a  better  rela¬ 
tionship. 

I  sat  in  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Afri¬ 
can  Economic  Board  and  witnessed  the 
way  in  which  this  Board  handles  the 
mixture  of  economic  and  military  ques¬ 
tions  which  confront  it.  I  saw  our  Army 
representatives  dealing  with  members  of 
this  Board.  I  do.  not  believe  I  should 
reveal  the  details  of  the  transactions, 
but  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
businesslike  way  the  Tloard  went  about 
their  job. 

Mutual  war  aid  must,  of  course,  be 
continued  so  long  as  we  are  at  war. 
Lend-lease  as  a  post-war  economic 
mechanism  will  not  work,  and  we  must 
remember  that  many  post-war  activi¬ 
ties  are  starting,  and  should  start,  now 
while  the  war  continues.  The  Eden 
white  paper,  which  forbids  the  reexport 
of  lend-lease  materials  should  be  re¬ 
vised  on  a  business  basis  which  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  British  economy  and  to 
our  economy. 

I  want  to  see  our  future  relations  with 
our  allies,  and  particularly  with  Britain, 
be  close  and  satisfactory,  but  to  be  close 
they  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  mutually  satisfactory. 

The  day  I  was  in  Parliament,  March 
14,  a  number  of  interesting  things  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  resolution  inviting  Members  of 
Congress  to  visit  Parliament  was 
adopted,  and  some  fine  speeches  were 
made  on  Anglo-American  relations. 

Later,  there  was  a  debate  on  post-war 
civil  aviation  during  which  one  member 
said  that  the  United  States  “would  like 
to  dominate  the  world’s  air — just  as  this 
country  dominated  the  oceans  in  the 
nineteenth  century — a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  aspiration,  but  one  in  which,  I 
think,  we  must  have  our  say  as  well.” 

Other  Members  expressed  the  same 
thought  and  urged  that  British  Empire 
controlled  air  bases  be  used  in  bargaining 
for  air  rights.  When  we  talk  about  get- 
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ting  air  bases  in  return  for  lend-lease,  I 
think  of  those  speeches.  I  realize  that 
the  final  settlements  must  go  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  lend-lease  to  be  satisfactory 
to  us  or  any  other  country.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  attempt  to  outline  what  those 
settlements  should  be,  but  I  suggest  that, 
insofar  as  Britain  is  concerned,  the  lend- 
lease  plan  whereby  a  nation  with  one- 
half  as  many  voters  as  we  have,  less  than 
one-fourth  our  national  income,  and  one- 
tenth  our  contribution  to  lend-lease, 
should  not  forever  have  a  50-50  control 
through  combined  boards  of  the  bulk  of 
our  foreign  economic  activities.  We  are 
used  to  the  ways  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment,  where  numbers  of  voters  count; 
we  understand  the  corporate  method, 
where  each  votes  his  stock  interest.  A 
combination  of  these  might  work.  What¬ 
ever  the  arrangements  are,  they  must  be 
satisfactory  to  Congress. 

On  that  same  day  in  Parliament  a 
member  asked  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Churchill,  whether  he  could  “give  an  as¬ 
surance  that  no  final  or  binding  commit¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  post-war  trade  or 
Empire  economic  policy  will  be  entered 
upon  by  the  Government  until  such  a 
matter  has  been  freely  debated  in  the 
House.” 

The  Prime  Minister  answered,  “Yes, 
sir.” 

I  think  we  should  obtain  the  same  as¬ 
surance  from  our  Executive  by  amend¬ 
ing  the  lend-lease  law  itself.  Up  to  date 
lend-lease  has  been  characterized  by 
trust  in  our  allies  and  suspicion  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  will  have  to  change.  We 
must  provide  by  law  for  congressional 
approval  of  our  post-war  economic  pol¬ 
icies  when  we  extend  lend-lease  possi¬ 
bilities  until  1948,  as  we  do  in  this  1-year 
extension. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  . 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  not  one  who  likes  to 
bring  up  matters  for  the  purpose  of  cre¬ 
ating  any  disturbing  incidents,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  fair  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation,  I  call  the  gentleman’s 
attention  to  an  incident  reported  in  a 
letter  handed  me  last  week.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  boy  who  is  in  Iran.  He  stated  as 
a  matter  of  personal  knowledge  that  the 
5-gallon  cans  of  gasoline  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  us  to  the  British  under  lend- 
lease  at  $2.50  a  can  are  purchased  back 
by  the  United  States  Government  at  $55. 
He  cited  some  other  incidents  along  that 
line.  It  may  be  that  under  lend-lease 
there  may  never  be  any  repayment,  or  it 
may  be  that  there  will  be  just  a  lot  of 
bookkeeping,  but  I  am  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  thinks  that  in  connection  with 
the  extension  of  lend-lease  we  can  have 
some  understanding  that  if  any  materials 
we  furnish  any  other  country  are  in  turn 
refurnished  to  this  country  for  our  own 
use,  the  rate  of  charge  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  made  when  we  extend  the  aid  in 
the  first  place? 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  incident  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman.  If  the  facts  are  as  given  by 
your  correspondent,  then  this  is  a  shock¬ 
ing  practice  which  should  be  stopped. 
As  to  the  reports  I  heard  about,  I  tried 
to  run  them  down  and  found  a  very  good 
explanation  or  found  that  the  report  was 
not  true.  For  instance,  I  read  in  the 
London  papers  about  how  40,000  lend- 
lease  radios  had  been  sent  over  there  and 
there  was  a  kick  made  that  they  were 
not  being  made  available  to  the  public 
for  sale.  I  took  that  up  with  Mr.  Reid 
and  found  there  had  not  been  any  lend- 
lease  radios  for  civilian  use,  but  that 
they  had  been  sent  over  to  complete  an 
old  commercial  order  and  they  were 
properly  being  put  on  public  sale. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  watch  to  keep 
from  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing 
camels.  The  unimportant  thing,  in  my 
judgment,  is  what  happens  with  the  stuff 
that  has  been  lend-leased.  As  you  all 
know,  I  think  lend-lease  is  a  phony  as 
a  label  for  what  we  are  doing.  What 
happens  to  second-hand  gunpowder  and 
a  number  of  other  war  materials  is  not 
very  important.  What  is  of  enormous 
importance  is  the  arrangement  we  make 
for  the  future.  These  agreements  will 
not  be  as  a  matter  of  settlement  for  past 
lend-lease,  but  will  be  as  a  matter  of  fu¬ 
ture  business  interest,  political  interest, 
and  military  interest,  in  preserving  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world  for 
ourselves  and  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  In  these  agree¬ 
ments  looking  to  the  future,  I  think  the 
negotiators  for  our  country  must,  among 
other  things,  look  after  the  interests  of 
our  country,  the  commercial,  political, 
and  diplomatic  interests,  and  so  forth. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  going  to 
get  very  far  in  talking  about  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  lend-lease  and  that  is  why  I 
want  to  see  arrangements  other  than 
military  lend-lease  kept  out  of  the  lend- 
lease  picture.  I  think  steps  are  being 
made  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi\  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  just  what  is  being  done  defi¬ 
nitely  in  regard  to  the  bases,  air  bases, 
particularly,  that  we  have  built  both  in 
the  Pacific  and  in  the  Atlantic  as  to 
protecting  the  rights  of  our  country  and 
the  tremendous  sums  which  have  been 
expended.  In  regard  to  that  matter,  can 
the  gentleman  give  us  any  definite 
information? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  cannot  give 
any  definite  information  because  there  is 
not  any  definite  information  right  now. 
I  was  at  14  air  bases  which  I  would  con¬ 
sider  of  great  strategic  importance  right 
now,  and  many  of  them  will  be  of  great 
strategic  importance  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Many  of  those  air  bases  were 
built  with  British  funds.  However,  they 
are  thickly  populated  with  American- 
built  planes,  both  the  ones  we  are  flying 
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and  lend-lease  planes.  It  does  not  do 
any  good  to  make  an  arrangement  about 
an  air  base  unless  you  can  arrange  about 
the  air  between  that  air  base  and  the 
next  base.  I  think  that  one  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  we  ought  to  go  into  and  get 
a  settlement  about  now  is  a  post-war 
arrangement  with  as  many  countries  as 
we  can,  but  particularly  with  the  British, 
as  to  civil-aviation  rights  on  a  basis  that 
will  be  mutually  satisfactory.  That  is 
the  gist  of  the  debate  I  heard  in  the 
Parliament.  I  happen  not  to  be  an  en¬ 
thusiast  for  the  national  monopoly  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  advocated  strenuously 
that  day,  or  the  international  corpora¬ 
tion  system  that  the  Socialists  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  mentioning.  I  favor  our 
American  competitive  system.  But  I 
think  we  have  got  to  make  those  agree¬ 
ments  sometime,  and,  of  course,  they  will 
involve  our  bases.  If  we  get  the  bases 
back  and  do  not  get  the  rights  as  to  air 
travel  to  go  with  them,  the  bases  would 
not  be  very  valuable. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  the 
Congress  should  have  some  say-so  re¬ 
garding  the  lend-lease  supplies  of  stock 
piles  in  foreign  countries  after  the  war 
is  over?  We  had  a  very  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  with  Japan  when  this  country,  over 
my  strenuous  and  bitter  protests,  was 
shipping  cotton  and  scrap  iron.  A  great 
deal  of  it  went  out  of  the  port  of  Boston. 
I  saw  a  ship  going  out  to  Japan  loaded 
with  scrap  iron,  cotton,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  of  war  which  are  now  being  used 
against  us.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
Allies  will  do  after  the  war,  but  we  hope, 
of  course,  that  they  will  be  with  us,  and 
we  will  be  with  them. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  think  that 
Congress  should  have  submitted  for  its 
consideration  the  general  policies  and 
agreements  with  reference  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  these  materials.  I  do  not  think 
that  Congress  is  in  a  position  to  deal  very 
intelligently  or  effectively  with  this  jeep 
or  that  tank. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
What  I  had  reference  to  was  stock  piles 
of  materials. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  think 
that  Congress  is  in  a  position  to  deal 
very  intelligently  of  effectively  with  this 
pile  of  material  or  that  pile  of  material. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  policy  should 
be  submitted  for  congressional  approval 
for  the  disposition  of  lend-lease  mate¬ 
rials  after  the  war.  Let  us  not  get  into 
our  minds  that  this  war  is  going  to  end 
like  the  last  one  and  that  there  will  be  a 
certain  minute  one  day  when  the  war 
is  going  on  and  the  next  minute  when 
it  will  not  be  going  on.  I  think  there  is 
quite  a  possibility  that  this  war  may 
trail  off  and  may  not  end  up  that  way. 
We  want  to  make  our  plans  for  post¬ 
war  activities  that  will  start  while  the 
war  is  going  on  and  we  want  to  make  as 
many  arrangements  as  we  can  for  post¬ 
war  plans  while  the  war  is  going  on. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  We 
do  not  want  an  arrangement  with  Japan. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Insofar  as  the  lend- 
lease  equipment  in  the  hands  of  our 
allies  after  the  war,  I  believe  the  agree¬ 
ments  provide  at  the  present  time  that 
that  equipment  belongs  to  us  and  it 
should  be  returned  to  us.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  anything  further  than 
provide  by  agreement  concerning  such 
matters.  We  cannot  send  an  armed 
guard  to  assure  its  return.  _ 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  With  reference 
to  that  point  I  think  there  is  no  way  in 
the  world  to  decide  in  advance  what  we 
want  to  do  with  second-hand  military 
equipment.  Perhaps  one  of  the  worst 
things  a  country  could  say  to  us  would 
be,  “Now,  this  is  all  yours.  You  have 
got  to  come  over  here  and  maintain  it.” 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  with  many 
pieces  of  material  in  the  shape  they  are 
in  would  be  to  say,  “Could  we  please 
scrap  it  right  here?”  You  have  got  to 
wait  and  see  what  shape  the  stuff  is'in 
and  what  use  there  can  be  for  it  else¬ 
where.  x 

Mutual  war  aid  is  a  gigantic  task.  We 
must  keep  at  it.  Post-war  planning 
presents  perplexing  difficulties.  We 
must  get  at  it.  Our  country  must  make 
both  war  and  post-war  plans  at  the 
same  time.  One  is  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Executive.  The  other  is 
the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress.  Each  branch  of  our 
Government  must  measure  up  to  its  full 
responsibility  in  this  critical  time,  if  we 
would  keep  faith  with  those  who  are 
doing  the  fighting  and  the  dying. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
false  rumors,  carelessly  initiated  or  idly 
circulated,  in  these  days  of  national 
tensity,  harm  or  subvert  constructive 
governmental  action.  Harmless  in  their 
incipiency,  they  tend  to  destroy  the  very 
basis  of  our  plans  and  hopes.  Designed 
for  harm  in  origin  they  vitiate  and  an¬ 
nul  attempts  for  unanimity  of  national 
action.  False  or  careless  rumors  like 
slanderous  gossip  are  avoided  by  men  of 
character.  Such  rumors  lengthen  war. 

The  American  mind  of  today  is  a  war 
mind.  Public  reaction  to  a  given  report 
is  a  war  reaction.  Details  of  a  story  de¬ 
signed  to  incite  become  inflammatory. 
The  war  mind  is  easily  aroused,  but  as¬ 
sured  with  difficulty.  Man  today  the 
world  over  is  preoccupied  with  his  bur¬ 
den  of  the  present  world  holocaust  and 
welcomes  any  opportunity  to  relieve  his 
tension  by  the  expenditure  of  mental 
energy,  too  often  in  misdirected  and  un¬ 
fortunate  attempts  to  escape  the  reality 
of  today’s  life.  Rumor  mongers  know 
this.  Careless  or  coldly  calculating, 
harmful,  or  subversive  thoughts  scat¬ 
tered  through  vicious  mouthings  are  de¬ 
liberately  planted  in  some  cases  by  these 
purveyors  of  falsity  in  the  mind  of  those 
known  for  loose  talk  and  looser  think¬ 
ing.  A  harm  desired  is  thus  a  damage 
accomplished. 

Careful  speech  and  thoughtful  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  based  on  alleged  fact 
should  be  the  first  rule  of  conduct  of 


every  American.  We  all  are  conscious  of 
the  ease  with  which  the  simplest  repeti¬ 
tion  of  self-evident  truths  become  dis¬ 
torted.  Being  aware  of  this  tendency 
toward  indifference  in  relating  reports 
of  events,  Americans  all  should  guard 
against  the  slightest  untruth  or  equivo¬ 
cation,  however  simple,  in  matters  af¬ 
fecting  public  interest.  “Speak  only  the 
truth  which  you  know  to  be  true”  should 
be  the  byword  of  every  citizen. 

Rumor  by  innuendo  is  equally  devas¬ 
tating  in  result. 

In  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
New  England,  the  Boston  Herald,  there 
is  carried  each  week  a  rumor  clinic,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  expose  false  ru¬ 
mors  that  are  carried  about  the  war. 
Through  this  medium  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  has  and  is  performing  a  great  public 
duty.  Newspapers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  could  well  follow  this  fine  ex¬ 
ample. 

I  might  say  the  Boston  Herald,  on  its 
editorial  angle  is  Republican,  so  my 
views  are  purely  impersonal.  This  paper 
is  rendering  a  great  service  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  rumor  clinic  that  it  does  each 
week. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  that  we  on 
the  home  front  can  help  out  is  not  to 
believe  rumors — and  if  we  hear  of  any 
to  inquire  as  to  their  truth  before  we 
repeat  them.  Rumors  are  usually  cir¬ 
culated  to  divide  us  by  appealing  to  our 
emotions  and  our  prejudices. 

The  press  of  our  country  can  help  out 
tremendously  in  exposing  fake  rumors. 
They  can  also  help  out  by  ascertaining 
the  truth  first  before  printing  something 
that  is  not  correct.  I  do  not  say  this  in 
any  critical  sense — as  the  press  of  our 
country  generally  are  doing  a  fine  job. 
Instead  of  criticism — this  is  a  construc¬ 
tive  suggestion. 

Members  of  Congress  should  also  be 
careful  before  making  sensational  and 
unfounded  statements — or  making  state¬ 
ments  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate 
that  appeal  to  emotions  or  prejudices 
without  first  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
what  they  say. 

These  are  days  when  silence  on  some 
occasions  and  the  exercise  of  prudence 
on  others  will  help  our  country. 

Unfounded  and  fake  rumors  are  harm¬ 
ful  to  our  country.  They  help  the  enemy. 
They  tend  to  produce  misunderstanding 
and  division.  It  is  strange  to  note  how 
many  of  these  rumors  start  in  Berlin  and 
Tokyo  and  come  over  through  German 
short-wave  broadcasts,  and  in  a  few  days 
are  accepted  by  even  some  well-meaning 
persons  as  the  truth,  without  making 
any  inquiry  at  all;  and  everywhere  we 
go  we  meet  the  rumor  being  repeated 
and  repeated.  That  is  dangerous.  It 
should  be  stopped.  The  only  way  it  can 
be  stopped  is  by  each  one  of  us  hearing 
any  rumors  checking  and  inquiring  and 
not  repeating  them.  They  can  only  be 
stopped  by  restraint,  self-control,  the 
exercise  of  prudence,  and  inquiring  be¬ 
fore  repeating. 

The  lend-lease  law  passed  as  a  part 
of  our  national  defense,  has  been  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  all  kinds  of  fake  rumors. 
One  follows  the  other.  It  seems  as 
though  there  is  an  organized  effort  in 
some  directions,  among  a  small  but  or¬ 


ganized  propaganda  group,  to  use  this 
law  as  a  vehicle  to  create  and  circulate 
rumors  that  are  harmful  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

Some  of  these  rumors  have  originated 
in  the  Congress  as  a  result  of  utterances 
by  some  Members  that  were  later  shown 
to  be  unfounded  and  inconsistent  with 
the  true  facts.  Such  utterances  do 
harm. 

And  those  Members  are  very  few  and 
far  between.  The  great  majority  of  the 
membership  of  Congress,  both  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Democrats,  have  been  acting 
and  speaking  with  restraint.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  that  cannot  be  said  about  all 
Members. 

The  testimony  of  Leo  T.  Crowley,  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Director,  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  when  this  bill 
was  under  consideration  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  shows  the  danger. of  such  rumors. 
He  testified  to  the  number  of  rumors 
that  have  received  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  country,  all  of  which 
were  false.  He  could  have  given  testi¬ 
mony  to  one  or  two  statements  made  by 
Members  of  Congress  that  were  incor¬ 
rect.  Those  statements  received  wide 
publicity.  The  truth,  when  told  to  the 
public,  received  very  little  publicity. 

How  often  have  we  heard  the  rumor — 
in  time  believed  to  be  the  truth  by  many 
fine  persons — that  lend-lease  funds  were 
used  for  a  Washington  party,  wining  and 
dining,  and  so  forth,  an  Allied  purchas¬ 
ing  commission  to  the  United  States. 
That  rumor  had  its  bad  effect.  It  was 
false. 

What  about  the  charge  made  in  the 
newspapers  by  a  Member  of  Congress — 
not  of  this  body — that  we  had  purchased 
large  quantities  of  wheat  from  the  Free 
French,  and  paid  a  much  higher  price 
than  it  could  be  purchased  for  here.  The 
effect  upon  the  farmer  who  grows  wheat 
was  harmful.  The  effect  upon  our  peo¬ 
ple  generally  was  harmful — throwing  our 
money  away.  That  story  received  wide 
circulation.  It  is  still  repeated.  It  was 
false.  The  truth  is  that  while  we  did  get 
a  large  quantity  of  wheat,  from  which 
thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  were  made, 
that  our  soldiers  abroad  needed,  that  we 
gave  credit  on  reverse  lend-lease  at 
the  prevailing  price  where  the  wheat  was 
purchased.  We  did  not  pay  any  actual 
money  for  this  wheat.  Someone  was  fed 
a  story.  Without  inquiring  he  made  his 
startling  and  sensational  charge.  The 
public  was  stunned  and  believed  the 
charge  was  incorrect  but,  yet,  the  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done. 

The  man  who  made  that  harmful 
charge  is  a  good  American.  His  motive 
was  political — to  injure  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  The  real  result  was  to  injure  the 
war  effort. 

Do  you  remember  the  famous  diaper 
story?  Another  Member  of  Congress — 
not  of  this  body — made  that  startling 
and  sensational  charge.  He  talked  be¬ 
fore  he  inquired.  Another  false  impres¬ 
sion  conveyed  to  the  American  people. 

There  are  many  others  that  I  will 
not  mention,  as  the  ones  I  have  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  danger  of  ru¬ 
mors  and  passing  them  along  before  in¬ 
quiring. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  conscious  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  in  not  making  statements  that  pro¬ 
duce  misunderstanding  and  division 
among  our  people.  Every  Member 
should. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mi'.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Has  it  occurred  to 
the  gentleman  that  many  of  these  base¬ 
less  rumors  gain  circulation  because  the 
administration  insists  on  keeping  the 
American  people  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
is  going  on?  I  would  like  to  get  the 
gentleman’s  views  on  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Rather  than  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman’s  question,  let  me 
state  my  views  broadly.  What  I  say 
has  nothing  but  the  hope  that  rumors 
will  not  be  passed  on.  My  view,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  gentleman’s  question — and 
eliminating  the  administration — is  that 
the  American  public  should  be  taken 
into  their  confidence  by  those  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  government  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  can  be  done  consistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  I  think 
I  have  answered  the  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion  without  reacting  to  the  particular 
question,  and  I  am  giving  my  personal 
views.  The  American  public  should  be 
given  all  the  information  possible  that 
can  be  given  at  a  particular  time  and 
which  will  not  at  that  time  be  inimical 
to  our  country’s  interest;  and  if  at  a 
particular  time  it  is,  when  that  danger 
passes  over,  then  it  should  be  given  to 
our  people  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  That  is  just  the  reply 
I  expected  from  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  not  only  a  very 
able  and  valuable  Member  of  this  House 
but  who  always  tries  to  be  fair  and  take 
a  nonpartisan  view  of  most  .questions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Remember,  we 
can  be  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
or  the  Republican  Party,  and  we  can 
fight  hard  and  honorably  for  our  parties. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  like  to  see  it,  but 
I  do  not  like  to  see  small,  petty  stuff — 
sniping,  and  so  forth.  At  the  same  time, 
when  the  interest  of  our  country  tran¬ 
scends  that  of  party,  country  comes  first. 

A  charge  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  or  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the  press 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  is  news,  and  is 
naturally  and  properly  carried  by  the 
press.  If  the  charge  is  not  correct,  and 
it  tends  to  divide  our  people,  the  damage 
is  irreparable.  The  truth  has  a  difficult 
time  overcoming  fake  charges  when  such 
charges  appeal  to  emotion  or  prejudice. 
It  is  a  dangerous  game  to  play  in  war¬ 
time.  The  facts  should  be  ascertained 
before  charges  are  made. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Crowley,  set¬ 
ting  forth  a  long  list  of  false  rumors, 
should  receive  wide  circulation  by  the 
press  so  that  all  of  us  will  realize  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  danger  to  our  country  of 
false  rumors.  His  testimony  is  amazing. 


It  should  cause  all  of  us  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen  when  we  hear  a  rumor,  and  to 
inquire  as  to  its  truth  before  repeating. 

We  must  remember  that  false  rumors 
always  divide — they  never  strengthen  our 
people. 

If  we  pay  heed  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Crowley  about  false  rumors,  and  profit 
thereby,  we  can  greatly  assist  our  coun¬ 
try  during  the  remaining  days  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
pending  measure,  H.  R.  4254,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  extension  of  the  lend-lease 
law,  presents  some  very  serious  aspects. 
In  this  Chamber  where  so  many  debates 
have  occurred,  and  where  so  many  ap¬ 
propriation  bills  have  been  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  allies,  both  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  this  war,  many  of  us  view  with  alarm 
the  implications  of  this  measure.  While 
each  one  of  us  want  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  aid  in  the  winning  of 
this  war  as  quickly  as  possible — we  want 
our  boys  to  come  back  home  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  moment — yet  we  do  not 
want  our  boys  who  are  serving  in  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  in  every  branch  of  the  service  during 
this  frightful  war,  to  return  and  find  our 
own  country  so  completely  wrecked  and 
torn  by  debt  that  life  will  be  a  burden 
and  progress  will  be  utterly  impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  financed  our 
own  war.  In  addition  to  that  very  heavy 
burden,  we  have  financed,  in  large  part, 
the  war  which  is  waged  by  many  other 
countries;  we  have  financed  countries, 
under  the  provisions  of  lend-lease,  which 
have  not  actively  participated  in  this 
war.  Our  country,  through  those  in 
power,  has  tieen  extremely  generous  in 
giving,  dispensing,  loaning  and  casting 
upon  many  nations,  both  engaged  in  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  this  war,  and  those 
who  are  not  actively  participating  in 
this  war,  our  money,  property,  and  re¬ 
sources;  many  of  those  countries  who 
have  received  those  benefits  from  us  have 
accepted  them,  but  they  have  not  been  in 
great  need  of  them.  Many  of  the  South 
American  countries  have  received  from 
us  vast  sums  of  money,  for  many  things 
that  are  not  needed  for  war.  They  have 
received  the  taxpayers’  hard-earned 
money  for  needless  things — and,  yet, 
those  same  countries  are  not  involved  in 
this  war.  They  have  no  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  it.  And,  as  we  meditate  upon 
our  own  dismal  financial  situation  in  this 
country,  under  this  same  policy  pro¬ 
nounced  under  the  lend-lease  law  I 
assume  those  in  power,  and  those  who 
are  administering  the  lend-lease,  will 
continue  to  give  away  our  money  and 
our  property  regardless  of  the  hardship 
that  will  eventually  result  to  our  own 
people  because  of  it.  The  operation  of 
lend-lease  has  been  on  a  one-way  boule¬ 
vard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  war  is  over, 
and  when  our  soldiers  and  sailors  re¬ 
turn  home  and  find  a  depressed  and  de¬ 
spondent  people  caused  by  an  insur¬ 
mountable  debt,  and  with  the  many  ills 
that  flow  therefrom,  where  factories  and 


mills  are  idle,  where  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  is  bad,  and  where  the  people  clamor 
for  the  foreign  debt  to  be  paid,  and 
nothing  is  paid  or  even  offered  to  us, 
then  the  people  of  this  Nation,  with  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  returned  from  war, 
will  have  something  to  say. 

And,  may  I  observe  today,  when  they 
discover  that  this  administration  has 
given,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  vast 
sums  of  money,  the  property,  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  our  stores  of  property  and 
supplies  and  that  the  foreign  countries 
do  not  owe  us  anything  and  they  will 
not  pay  us  anything,  but  this  is  our  debt, 
there  will  be  confusion  in  this  country. 
To  a  large  extent,  this  has  come  about 
through  lend-lease.  It  has  been  the 
agency  by  and  through  which  the  people 
of  this  country  have  been  both  betrayed 
and  hoodwinked — because  their  hard- 
earned  money,  which  they  supposed  was 
to  be  used  for  our  war  against  our  ene¬ 
mies,  has  been  lavished  upon  many  coun¬ 
tries  and  for  many  needless  purposes. 
But  the  result  of  a  terrific  debt  will 
sooner  or  later  catch  up  with  those  who 
engage  in  creating  it.  That  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  is  necessary 
for  the  promotion  of  this  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion,  I  will  support.  My  record  of 
the  past  confirms  that  position.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  necessary  to  equip  our  Army, 
and  our  Navy,  as  the  best  equipped  Army 
and  Navy  in  the  world,  I  will  gladly 
support.  Whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
aid  in  equipping  our  active  allies,  I  am 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  policy  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  where  it  will  aid  in  bringing  this 
war  to  a  speedy  termination.  But,  there 
should  be  a  complete  understanding  that 
this  is  a  loan,  and  that  definite  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  established  upon  that 
subject.  The  days  of  giving  our  all  away, 
without  any  prospect  of  any  return,  have 
passed.  We  have  reached  the  day  when 
we  must  deal  at  arms  length  with  our 
allies,  because  we  have  reached  the  very 
bottom  of  the  financial  barrel  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  should 
not  be  passed  unless  there  is  some  safe¬ 
guard  placed  around  the  spending  and 
giving  of  our  money  and  resources  away. 
The  Congress  is  the  proper  body  to  con¬ 
stitute  this  group  to  check  the  operation 
of  Lend-Lease.  In  the  past,  the  waste 
and  the  extravagance — the  giving  of  our 
money  away  for  useless  and  needless 
things — has  been  far  beyond  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  men.  This  must  not  continue. 
There  must  be  a  system  whereby  the 
spending  and  the  loaning  of  our  money, 
our  property,  and  our  resources  may  be 
limited  to  the  bare  necessity  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  war.  The  plan  of 
boondoggling  in  many  foreign  countries 
must  be  abandoned,  and  we  must  get 
down  to  the  one  and  single  policy  of  do¬ 
ing  those  things  which  are  essential  for 
our  victory  in  this  war.  I  will  support 
that  plan  which  will  place  the  Congress 
in  control  of  the  use  of  the  funds  under 
Lend-Lease,  insofar  as  it  is  possible,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  convinced  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  should  have  a 
voice  in  this  program;  the  people  are 
providing  the  money  for  this  war;  they, 
through  their  representatives,  should 
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have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  de¬ 
cision  of  those  purposes  for  which  their 
money  is  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  go  forward,  today, 
let  us  go  forward  in  progress,  in  thought, 
and  in  action.  Let  us  give  the  people 
the  voice  they  demand  in  determining 
the  policy  under  Lend-Lease,  and  let  us 
demand  that  the  unwise  spending  and 
giving  of  our  resources  for  needless 
things  be  abandoned,  and  that  we  get 
down  to  the  one  essential  thing,  today, 
of  winning  this  war — and  when  the  war 
is  over,  to  win  the  peace  as  a  lasting  and 
a  permanent  peace. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  own 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Luther  A.  Johnson], 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  House  is  to  be 
congratulated,  and  the  country  as  well, 
on  the  spirit  of  unity  that  is  manifested 
with  reference  to  the  consideration,  and  I 
think  the  support  of  the  pending  resolu¬ 
tion  which  extends  for  1  year  the  so- 
called  Lend-Lease  Administration. 

I  believe  we  all  realize  that  with  the 
country  at  war  there  must  be  unity,  and 
there  certainly  must  be  unity  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  granting  of  aid  to  our  al¬ 
lies  under  lend-lease,  which  has  done  as 
much  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  in  helping  us 
to  win  this  war. 

I  want  to  commend  and  endorse  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  majority  lead¬ 
er,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack],  in  saying  that  we 
should  decry  petty  and  unfounded  criti¬ 
cism.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been 
any  activity  of  government  where  there 
has  been  more  false  rumors  circulated 
than  with  reference  to  lend-lease.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  given 
very  serious  and  prolonged  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  measure  and  to  all  of  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
lend-lease.  Could  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  House  have  been  present  dur¬ 
ing  our  hearings  of  nearly  a  month  on 
this  bill  and  have  heard  the  explanations 
and  answers  made  by  those  who  know  the 
facts  to  these  various  critics  they  would 
be  satisfied.  Our  committee  was  satis¬ 
fied  and  voted  unanimously  to  favorably 
report  this  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Administrator 
of  Lend-Lease,  or  rather  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Leo  Crowley,  and  Oscar  Cox,  its 
very  able  general  counsel,  who  have  been 
helpful,  frank,  and  cooperative  in  giving 
us  information  as  to  the  administration 
of  lend-lease.  I  think  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  pleased  with  the  very  fine 
record  and  the  splendid  administration 
that  has  been  made  of  this  agency  of  the 
Government.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  United 
States  of  America  if  we  had  not  had  lend- 
lease  when  the  attack  came  upon  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

It  was  as  I  stated  at  the  time  of  its 
passage  by  the  House  in  February  1941  a 
measure  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  we  did  not  take  that  step  any 
too  soon.  Lend-lease  became  a  law  on 


March  11,  1941.  At  that  time  England 
was  fighting  alone.  China  was  fighting 
alone.  Russia  was  alined  with  the  Axis 
Powers.  England  was  almost  exhausted 
from  daily  and  nightly  bombings  and  it 
then  seemed  only  a  question  of  a  short 
time  until  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo, 
with  Hitler  in  supreme  command,  would 
be  the  masters  of  the  world.  Hitler’s 
submarines  had  control  of  the  seas  and 
he  was  mobilizing  a  force  at  Dakar  in 
South  Africa  for  an  attack  on  Brazil  and 
Nazi  agents  and  fifth  columnists  with 
plenty  of  Nazi  money  were  operating  in 
the  countries  of  Central  and  South  Am¬ 
erica,  and  some  of  them  were  carrying  on 
their  pernicious  activities  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  whole  world  was  intim¬ 
idated  and  frightened  by  these  masters 
of  brute  force. 

It  was  a  courageous  thing  and  a  right 
thing  for  our  country  at  such  a  time  to 
give  material  aid  to  those  who  were  fight¬ 
ing  these  enemies  of  civilization  and 
lend-lease  was  the  most  effective  means 
of  giving  this  aid.  England  would  have 
fallen  long  before  our  entry  into  the  war 
but  for  the  aid  which  she  received  under 
lend-lease.  Russia  was  invaded  and  at¬ 
tacked  by  Hitler  within  3  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  and 
but  for  lend-lease  and  the  supplies  she 
received  under  it  Hitler  would  have  con¬ 
quered  her.  Stalin  has  publicly  admitted 
the  supplies  received  under  lend-lease 
saved  Russia.  If  we  had  not  passed 
lend-lease  when  we  did  it  would  have 
been  too  late  and  we  would  be  fighting  the 
Axis  Powers  today  by  ourselves,  and  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia  would  be  conquered  and 
occupied  countries  impotent  and  helpless 
like  France,  Belgium,  and  the  rest; 

In  the  remainder  of  my  time  I  want  to 
point  out  somewhat  in  detail  just  what 
is  being  done  and  what  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  today  under  lend-lease. 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  is  a  military  in¬ 
strument  of  the  first  importance. 

Military  items — planes,  tanks,  guns, 
ammunition,  and  other  finished  muni¬ 
tions— have  constituted  the  backbone  of 
the  lend-lease  program.  More  than  half 
of  our  lend-lease  aid  has  been  made  up 
of  such  items.  In  1943  they  constituted 
61  percent  of  all  lend-lease  exports  and 
in  the  month  of  December  1943,  67  per¬ 
cent. 

By  January  1,  1944,  we  had  sent  to  our 
allies  under  lend-lease  21,000  planes.  Of 
these  7,800  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
4,000  to  the  Allied  forces  in  the  Pacific 
and  Far  East  theaters.  A  large  number 
of  those  sent  to  the  Far  East  have  been 
used  to  maintain  the  vital  air  link  with 
China — “over  the  hump”  from  Assam 
Province  in  the  northeast  corner  of  India 
to  Yunnan  Province  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  China.  The  rest  went  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  Middle  East,  Britain,  and 
training  areas  all  over  the  world. 

By  January  1, 1944,  we  had  lend-leased 
21,000  tanks  and  500,000  military  vehi¬ 
cles — truck,  jeeps,  and  scout  cars.  Three 
thousand  five  hundred  of  the  tanks  and 
175,000  of  the  motor  vehicles  have  gone 
for  use  in  the  war  against  Japan.  Four 
thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  tanks  and 
230,000  of  the  motor  vehicles  have  gone 
to  the  Soviet  Army — more  than  to  any 
other  theater  of  the  war. 


And  while  we  have  been  sending  these 
planes,  tanks,  military  vehicles,  and 
quantities  of  other  military  items,  we 
have  built  and  equipped  the  strongest 
Army  we  have  ever  had  in  our  history 
and  a  Navy  bigger  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  seen  before.  American  indus¬ 
try  has  indeed  done  a  magnificent  job. 

The  next  largest  group  of  items  we 
have  sent  under  lend-lease  has  consisted 
of  supplies  and  equipment  for  making  or 
repairing  weapons,  railroad  equipment 
for  hauling  goods  to  the  fronts  and  to 
the  factories,  and  petroleum  products  for 
fighting  planes  and  other  combat  ve¬ 
hicles.  These  constitute  20  percent  of 
our  lend-lease  exports.  By  sending  steel 
to  Britain,  for  example,  we  have  put  to 
use  in  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations 
the  skilled  labor  of  British  workmen, 
British  power  capacity,  and  British  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  which  can  turn  out  shells 
and  bombs  to  strike  at  Germany  and 
Japan.  By  sending  canning  equipment 
and  tin  plate  to  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  we  enable  those  countries  to  turn 
out  great  quantities  of  food  which  are 
furnished  to  our  armed  forces  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific  as  reverse 
lend-lease. 

Foodstuffs  for  soldiers  and  war  work¬ 
ers  have  made  up  12  V2  percent  of  our 
lend-lease  aid.  By  March  1, 1944,  we  had 
sent  to  Russia  2,600,000  tons  of  food 
needed  to  maintain  Soviet  Army  rations 
— more  than  to  any  other  theater.  These 
shipments  have  been  necessary  to  re¬ 
place  the  produce  from  the  Ukraine, 
Russia’s  richest  agricultural  region, 
which  was  overrun  by  the  Nazis.  Now 
that  the  Ukraine  has  been  liberated  after 
more  than  2  years  of  occupation  we  have 
sent  13,000  tons  of  seeds  to  assist  the 
farmers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  replant  the 
devastated  lands. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  our  lend-lease  food 
shipments  have  gone  to  Britain  to  help 
feed  her  soldiers  and  war  workers.  These 
shipments  constitute  a  vital  10  percent 
of  the  food  consumed  by  Bi’itain.  Bri¬ 
tain  has  always  been  dependent  on  im¬ 
ports  for  a  large  portion  of  her  food. 
But  by  plowing  up  lawns,  parks,  and  play¬ 
ing  fields  she  has  been  able  to  increase 
food  production  to  70  percent  over  pre¬ 
war  levels.  Part  of  this  increase  she 
shares  with  us.  Our  forces  stationed  in 
Britain  receive  as  reverse  lend-lease  20 
percent  of  the  food  they  consume. 

Each  piece  of  military  equipment,  each 
piece  of  war-production  material,  and 
each  ounce  of  foodstuff  sent  under  lend- 
lease  is  for  but  one  purpose — to  enable 
our  allies  to  strike  harder  blows  against 
our  common  enemies.  Our  allies  are  now 
striking  hard  blows  with  us  against  our 
common  enemies.  On  every  battlefront 
in  the  world — the  British  whose  bombers 
are  nightly  destroying  the  roof  over  Hit¬ 
ler’s  European  fortress,  while  our  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Air  Forces  do  likewise  by 
day;  the  Russians,  whose  armies  have 
crossed  the  borders  of  Rumania  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  are  pushing  on 
toward  the  centers  of  Nazi  resistance; 
the  Australians,  British,  Canadians, 
French,  Greeks,  Indians,  New  Zealanders, 
Poles,  and  Yugoslavs,  who  have  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  the  truly 
combined  operations  in  the  Mediterran- 
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nean  and  Italy;  the  Australians,  the 
Dutch  and  the  New  Zealanders,  who  are 
advancing  with  us  on  the  islands  and 
the  seas  of  the  South  and  Southwest 
Pacific;  the  British,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Indians,  who  are  now  fighting  with  us 
in  the  jungles  of  Burma;  and  the  Chinese, 
who  are  fighting  with  us  in  China  to 
carry  the  war  to  the  center  of  Japanese 
power. 

All  of  our  allies  are  putting  everything 
they  have  into  this  war.  Each  has 
equipped  its  armies  principally  from  its 
own  resources.  And  each  is  turning  over 
to  us  as  reverse  lend-lease  as  many  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  as  it  is  in  a  position  to 
do.  From  the  British  Commonwealth  we 
had  by  January  1,  1944,  received  supplies 
and  services  valued  at  $2,000,000,000,  and 
we  are  currently  receiving  reverse  lend- 
lease  from  them  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,- 
000,000  a  year.  Our  armed  forces  in 
Britain  receive  without  cost  to  us  one- 
third  of  their  supplies  currently  required 
by  them.  The  monthly  rate  of  reverse 
lend-lease  from  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  now  almost  equal  to  the  rate  of 
lend-lease  aid  to  them.  Even  French 
North  and  West  Africa,  whose  territories 
have  only  so  recently  been  liberated,  have 
turned  over  to  us  supplies  and  services 
valued  at  $30,000,000. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Russians  have 
not  been  in  a  position  to  supply  us  with 
reverse  lend-lease  in  such  substantial 
volume.  But  no  one  can  say  of  them 
that  they  are  not  doing  their  part.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  Chinese,  who  have  now 
been  fighting  the  Japanese  on  their  own 
land  for  nearly  7  years.  Certainly  not 
the  Russians,  who  have  now  driven 
the  Nazis  almost  completely  out  of 
their  country,  destroying  millions  of 
German  soldiers  as  well  as  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  German  planes,  tanks,  and  guns 
in  the  process.  Each  German  or  Japa¬ 
nese  soldier  or  piece  of  equipment  de¬ 
stroyed  by  our  allies  means  that  much 
less  opposition  for  our  American  forces 
to  face. 

The  victories  that  the  United  Nations 
have  so  far  achieved  have  been  based 
upon  the  pooling  of  resources  through 
lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease.  The 
United  Nations  are  now  fast  approaching 
the  crucial  hour.  The  men  of  the  United 
Nations  and  their  materiel  are  deployed 
to  strike  new  and  greater  blows  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  East.  The  plans 
for  these  new  offensives  are  based  upon 
the  freest  interchange  of  fighting  man¬ 
power  and  fighting  equipment.  The  first 
will  be  achieved  through  unity  of  com¬ 
mand.  The  second  through  lend-lease 
and  reverse  lend-lease.  It  is  absolutely 
vital  that  nothing  be  done  at  this  critical 
stage  of  the  war  to  disrupt  these  plans. 
The  Lend-Lease  Act  must  be  extended. 

(Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  own  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  a  question 
was  asked  with  reference  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  lend-lease  food  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  have  received  a  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  defines  and  ex¬ 
plains  everything  with  reference  to  this 
matter.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  LEND-LEASE  FOOD  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  food  supplied 
to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend-lease  is 
not  sold  but  is  made  directly  available  for 
consumption  by  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air¬ 
men  of  Britain.  Another  part  of  the  food 
is  distributed  free  of  charge  to  needy  school 
children,  pregnant  women,  the  crippled  and 
destitute.  The  balance  is  sold  for  sterling 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
through  the  regular  channels  of  distribution 
to  wholesalers  who  in  turn  sell  through  reg¬ 
ular  retailers  but  under  controls  and  at  prices 
which  are  rigidly  controlled  to  prevent  un¬ 
equal  distribution  and  profiteering. 

The  distribution  of  lend-lease  food  in  any 
other  manner  would  not  be  feasible.  About 
10  percent  of  Britain’s  food  requirements  is 
obtained  through  lend-lease.  The  remainder 
is  grown  at  home  or  imported  from  the  do¬ 
minions  and  colonies.  To  segregate  lend- 
lease  food  and  distribute  it  through  separate 
channels  would  require  a  new  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  which  would  waste  manpower, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  great  confusion  in 
the  pricing  system,  and  would  thus  interfere 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  that  part  of 
the  lend-lease  food  that  is  distributed 
through  the  regular  distribution  channels 
are.  of  course,  received  in  sterling  and  not  in 
dollars.  These  proceeds  are  retained  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  and  are  not 
turned  over  to  us.  In  view  of  the  really 
tremendous  volume  of  supplies  and  services 
we  are  receiving  as  reverse  lend-lease,  we 
have  little  present  need  for  pounds  sterling 
to  purchase  supplies  and  services  in  British 
territory. 

Retention  of  the  proceeds  does  not  result 
in  a  double  benefit  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prom  the  fiscal  standpoint,  the  effect  of  the 
transaction  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
the  British  Treasury  has  to  raise  by  taxation 
or  borrowing.  The  sterling  receipts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  cannot,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  be  used  to  buy  supplies  in  the  United 
States.  Since  this  is  an  internal  matter,  the 
only  benefit  to  the  British  Government  and 
therefore,  to  the  British  people,  is  that  goods 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  are  provided 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  available.  This 
is  the  benefit  intended  by  the  Lend-Lease 
Act.  It’s  the  same  benefit  whether  the  lend- 
lease  goods  are  consumed  directly  by  the 
Government  as  in  the  case  of  food  consumed 
by  the  armed  forces  or  of  food  sold  through 
commercial  channels  for  the  use  of  war 
workers. 

I  should  like  to  add,  however,  that  the 
United  States  similarly  retains  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  reverse  lend-lease  goods. 
The  dollars  we  receive,  for  example,  from  the 
sale  of  Ceylon  rubber  or  tea  obtained  under 
reverse  lend-lease,  are  retained  by  the  United 
States  and  are  not  turned  over  to  the  British. 
The  British  are  now  supplying  us  as  reverse 
lend-lease  for  importation  into  the  United 
States  certain  raw  materials,  commodities, 
and  foodstuffs  heretofore  purchased  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  colonies  for  cash. 
When  these  commodities  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  our  Government  sells  them 
through  ordinary  commercial  channels  and 
deposits  the  proceeds  in  the  Treasury. 

This  question  of  the  sale  of  lend-lease 
food  by  the  British  has  been  considered 
many  times  by  your  committee  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  both 
last  year  and  this  year.  In  its  report  last 
year  to  the  Senate  recommending  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  said: 

“Some  discussion  was  had  as  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  in  distributing  lend-lease  food 
in  Great  Britain.  The  committee  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  sale  of  the  food  through  ordinary 
commercial  channels  was  the  most  practical 
and  efficient  way  to  distribute  Tfc,  and  that 


transfer  of  sterling  proceeds  of  that  sale  to 
the  United  States  would  be  undesirable,  in 
view  of  the  over-all  exchange  problem,  and 
the  impressive  volume  of  lend-lease  in  re¬ 
verse  we  are  receiving.  It  seems  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  due  account  can  be  taken  of  what¬ 
ever  benefit  accrues  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  in  consequence  of  this  trans¬ 
action  in  any  final  reckoning  of  the  costs  to 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  of  the 
lend-lease-in-reverse  program.” 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Schiffler]. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  take  the  time  given  me  now  to  dis¬ 
cuss  an  amendment  that  has  been  placed 
upon  the  Clerk’s  desk  and  which  I  shall 
submit  when  the  bill  reaches  the  point  at 
which  such  an  amendment  is  properly  in 
order. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  modify  the  existing  law  and  re¬ 
quire  that  all  final  settlements  of  lend- 
lease  transactions  from  the  date  of  this 
enactment  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

The  amendment  contains  a  provision 
whereby  all  duties  and  obligations  arising 
out  of  or  in  connection  with  existing 
agreements  shall  in  no  manner  whatso¬ 
ever  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
not,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  impair 
the  effectiveness  of  present  lend-lease 
operations  between  the  contracting  na¬ 
tions  under  present  lend-lease  agree¬ 
ments.  If,  however,  any  of  the  existing 
agreements  were  to  be  amended  or  in  any 
respect  modified  whereby  the  provisions 
or  terms  would  be  liberalized,  the  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  granted,  as  the  result  of 
such  modification,  would  be  subject  to 
review  and  approval  by  Congress.  The 
existing  act  contains  the  following  lan¬ 
guage: 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any 
foreign  government  receives  any  aid  author¬ 
ized  under  subsection  A  shall  be  those  which 
the  President  deems  satisfactory,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be  payment 
or  repayment  in  kind  or  property,  or  any 
other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the 
President  deems  satisfactory. 

Under  the  provision  of  this  act,  the 
President  has  the  absolute  right  to  com¬ 
pletely  forgive  each  and  every  obligation 
or  debt  arising  out  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  and  all  lend-lease  transactions. 
This  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  care¬ 
fully  read  the  act,  and  the  President 
recognizes  that  he  possesses  such  author¬ 
ity. 

In  the  preliminary  print  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease 
appropriation,  dated  August  25,  1943, 
the  President,  in  his  initial  letter  of 
transmittal,  said: 

The  Congress  in  passing  and  extending  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  made  it  plain  that  the  United 
States  wants  no  new  war  debts  to  jeopardize 
the  coming  peace.  Victory  and  a  secure  peace 
are  the  only  coin  in  which  we  can  be  repaid. 

This  statement  brought  forth  consid¬ 
erable  criticism  and  in  the  official  letter 
of  transmittal,  submitted  to  the  Congress 
with  the  eleventh  report,  that  language 
was  deleted. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  lend- 
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lease  law  to  vest  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whomever  he  may  be,  with 
the  absolute  authority  to  completely  dis¬ 
charge  every  receiving  nation  of  every 
obligation  and  debt  arising  in  connection 
with  the  operation  and  extension  of  lend- 
lease  property  and  money.  It  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
grant  broad  powers  to  the  President  to 
administer  such  law  and  to  grant  lend- 
lease  benefits  where  it  could  be  of  direct 
benefit  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  lend-lease  benefits  would  be 
granted  that  would  be  of  an  economic  or 
political  benefit  and  extend  beyond  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  Lend-Lease 
Act  was  enacted  into  law  prior  to  our 
military  participation  in  the  war.  It  was 
approved  March  11,  1941.  Our  active 
military  participation  began  9  months 
later.  A  number  of  lend-lease  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  entered  into  with  sub¬ 
stantially  all  of  the  United  Nations. 
Certain  master  agreements  have  been 
entered  into.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  master  agreements  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy,  espe¬ 
cially  the  commitments  made  in  article  7 
of  the  master  agreements  with  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  Article  7  is  in  the 
following  language: 

article  vn 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits 
to  be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  return  for  aid 
furnished  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
11,  1941,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof 
shall  be  such  as  not  to  burden  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  but  to  promote 
mutually  advantageous  economic  relations 
between  them  and  the  betterment  of  world¬ 
wide  economic  relations.  To  that  end  they 
shall  include  provision  for  agreed  action  by 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  open  to  par¬ 
ticipation  by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind, 
directed  to  the  expansion,  by  appropriate 
international  and  domestic  measures,  of  pro¬ 
duction,  employment,  and  the  exchange  and 
consumption  of  goods,  which  are  the  ma¬ 
terial  foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare 
of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  discriminatory  treatment  in  international 
commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers;  and,  in  general  to  the 
attainment  of  all  the  economic  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  joint  declaration  made  on 
August  14,  1941,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  basic 
principles  of  which  were  adhered  to  by  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  September  24,  1941. 

At  an  early  convenient  date  conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  governments 
with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of 
governing  economic  conditions,  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  above-stated  objec¬ 
tives  by  their  own  agreed  action  and  of  seek¬ 
ing  the  agreed  action  of  other  like-minded 
governments. 

In  addition  to  the  agreements  made 
public,  certain  secret  agreements  have 
been  entered  into  for  the  extension  of 
lend-lease  benefits.  The  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  these  secret  agreements  are 
unknown  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
It  is  reported  that  some  15  or  more 
secret  agreements  exist.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  these  agree¬ 
ments.  I  do  know,  however,  that  some 
of  such  agreements  contain  provisions 


that  are  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  other 
contracting  nations.  This  information 
was  given  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  executive  session,  and  under 
the  rules  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
House  I  am  not  permitted  to  disclose  the 
information  which  I  have  regarding  the 
distinct  advantages  that  accrue  to  the 
favored  nations,  under  the  terms  of  these 
secret  agreements.  I  believe  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  say  that  such  agreements  are  in 
the  main  with  South  American  countries. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  designed 
to  vest  in  the  Congress,  and  very  properly 
so,  concurrent  control  with  the  President 
in  the  making  of  final  settlements  upon 
lend-lease  transactions  originating  from 
this  date  henceforth.  It  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  modify  in  any  respect  whatso¬ 
ever  any  of  the  existing  agreements  or 
to  vitiate  or  impair  any  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  and  duties  now  existing  by  virtue 
of  lawfully  heretofore  executed  agree¬ 
ments.  It  does  not  prevent  the  making 
of  new  agreements.  It  will,  however,  pre¬ 
vent  clauses  in  such  agreements  whereby 
the  assets  transferred  by  lend-lease  or 
debts  or  obligations  thus  created  can  be 
completely  forgiven  without  the  approval 
of  Congress.  In  the  end.  Congress  may 
well  approve  such  and  grant  such  com¬ 
plete  forgiveness.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  Congress  to  determine  when  such 
proposals  for  settlements  are  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  would 
result  in  endless  controversy  and  that 
Congress  would  be  met  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  responsibility.  This  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  necessity  for  the 
amendment  is  made  apparent  at  this 
time  by  the  desire  of  nations  securing 
lend-lease  benefits  to  amend  and  modify 
the  existing  agreements.  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  especially  Great  Britain 
are  seeking  discussions  having  for  their 
object  the  modification  of  the  existing 
agreements,  and  particularly  a  modifica¬ 
tion  that  would  permit  lend-lease  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  used  for  reexport  and  for  the 
sustaining  of  the  economy  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  nations.  This  amendment  will 
not,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  impair 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  our  war 
effort,  or  of  the  war  effort  of  our  active 
cobelligerents.  It  will,  I  trust,  protect 
with  reasonable  degree  the  rights  and 
property  of  our  Government  in  the  final 
settlement  that  would  be  made  of  all 
lend-lease  accounts.  Each  year  lend- 
lease  has  been  reviewed  and  without 
modification  renewed.  This  process  of 
review  has  consisted  largely  of  an  ap¬ 
praisal  and  stock  taking  of  the  whole 
lend-lease  operations.  When  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  there  has  been  made  available 
for  lend-lease  a  colossal  fund  that  now 
approximates  $63,000,000,000  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  this  Congress  look  carefully 
into  this  matter  at  this  time  and  to  the 
present  status  of  lend-lease,  as  well  as 
its  future  operations  and  of  its  effect  upon 
the  post-war  economy  of  this  Nation. 

The  direct  appropriations  for  lend- 
lease  to  date  amount  to  $24,833,629,000. 
In  addition,  transfers  are  authorized 
from  other  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $35,970,000,000,  and  in  addition  Con¬ 
gress  has  authorized  the  leasing  of  ships 


with  funds  appropriated  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  without  numerical  limita¬ 
tion  as  to  the  dollar  value  or  the  number 
of  such  ships  so  leased,  but  which  ac¬ 
counts  also  exceed  $2,000,000,000,  or  a 
grand  total  of  more  than  $63,000,000,000 
and  which  is  now  available  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  disbursement  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  lend-lease.  This  represents 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
wealth  of  our  Nation  and  nearly  one- 
half  the  current  national  income.  This 
money  does  not  belong  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  neither  does  it  belong  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  belongs  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  is  derived  by  the 
payment  of  taxes  by  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  The  right  and  duty  to  levy  taxes 
is  constitutionally  conferred  upon  the 
Congress,  as  is  also  the  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  disbursing  the  funds  thus  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 
To  confer  upon  any  single  individual  the 
right  to  arbitrarily  deal  with  this  stu¬ 
pendous  sum  of  money,  without  a  check 
or  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  as  the 
direct  representative  of  the  people,  who 
supply  such,  is,  in  my  judgment,  abso¬ 
lutely  contrary  to  the  will  of  our  citizens. 

This  amendment  is  not  personal  in  the 
sense  that  it  would  restrict  President 
Roosevelt  only.  It  would  be  equally  and 
just  as  forcibly  applicable  to  any  Presi¬ 
dent,  whoever  he  may  be  and  of  what¬ 
ever  political  party.  It  is  not  American 
in  principle,  nor  does  it  follow  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  Government  to  grant  such 
broad  powers,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
are  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution, 
and  I  believe  that  Congress  ignores  the 
intent  of  the  Constitution  by  delegating 
such  authority. 

Arguments  will  be  made  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Wadsworth  is  sufficiently  restrictive.  A 
careful  reading  of  this  amendment  will 
clearly  disclose  that  it  does  not  reach  the 
objective  sought  to  be  reached  by  the 
present  amendment.  It  does  not  touch 
upon  the  question  of  approval  of  acts 
performed  by  the  President  under 
authority  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  and 
which  are  exclusively  embraced  In 
executive  agreements,  and  do  not  require 
congressional  approval.  It  merely  pro¬ 
hibits  the  President  from  making  a  com¬ 
mitment  that  would  create  an  obliga¬ 
tion  affecting  ouj;  post-war  economic  or 
post-war  military  policy  which  would  be 
restrictive  only  of  the  things  undertaken 
to  be  done  in  article  7  of  the  master 
agreements,  and  would  in  no  sense  what¬ 
soever  require  congressional  approval  of 
acts  done  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  for 
final  settlement  of  the  lend-lease  ac¬ 
counts  as  between  the  United  States  and 
other  contracting  parties. 

The  necessity  for  such  amendment  at 
this  time  becomes  apparent  by  reason  of 
the  attitude  of  our  allies,  some  of  whom 
are  seeking  a  modification  of  the  lend- 
lease  agreements.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
dated  March  15, 1944,  which  is  as  follows: 

United  States  and  Britain  Try  To  Clarify 
Future  of  Lease-Lend  Set-up 

London,  March  15. — A  determined  effort  to 
reach  an  accord  on  several  basic  problems  of 
lease-lend — an  issue  of  mounting  importance 
in  British-American  relations — is  understood 
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to  be  in  progress  to  clarify  the  present  and 
future  economic  position  of  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

The  first  objective  probably  will  be  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  scope  of  British  indus¬ 
trial  exports  at  a  time  when  this  island 
nation  is  dependent  on  a  life  line  from 
America  for  huge  quantities  of  goods. 

DIVISION  OP  PRODUCTION 

The  crux  of  the  situation  is  how  much  of 
Britain’s  industrial  capacity  should  be  used 
for  export  production,  how  much  is  needed 
to  maintain  a  war-pared  trade  minimum, 
and  how  to  settle  problems  arising  from  the 
shift  in  shipping  supremacy  from  Britain  to 
America. 

It  is  understood  in  London  that  rough 
drafts  of  a  proposed  agreement  on  one  or 
more  of  these  entwined  questions  had  been 
drawn  and  then  discarded  after  conferences 
in  Washington.  It  is  sure  to  be  near  the  top 
of  the  agenda  for  coming  discussions  between 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  American  Under 
Secretary  of  State  and  British  officials. 

Although  the  export  problem  alone  is  far 
reaching  in  its  economic  implications,  it  is 
Just  one  of  several  which  will  tax  the  diplo¬ 
matic,  industrial,  and  trade  brains  of  both 
nations  in  order  to  preserve  the  amity  born 
of  wartime  partnership. 

POST-WAR  SHIPPING  PROBLEMS 

Other  questions  attracting  mounting  at¬ 
tention  include— 

1.  Will  there  be  post-war  shipping  pool  by 
the  two  nations  with  a  division  of  markets,  or 
will  there  be  out-and-out  competition? 
What  will  be  the  position  of  smaller  shipping 
nations  such  as  the  Dutch?  Should  an  ac¬ 
cord  be  reached  now  on  subsidized  shipping 
and  tariffs? 

2.  What  arrangements  should  be  made  now 
to  dispose  of  the  huge  quantities  of  war  mate¬ 
rials — such  as  clothing  and  motor  vehicles — ■ 
to  civilian  use  after  victory  without  duplicat¬ 
ing  the  chaotic  market  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  after  the  last  war?  What,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  be  done  with  surplus  machine 
tools  to  prevent  a  long  shut-down  in  in¬ 
dustry? 

Both  the  British  and  Americans  are  ap¬ 
proaching  these  and  related  issues  with  an 
increasing  realization  of  their  gravity,  a  grow¬ 
ing  desire  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  as  the 
military  situation  brightens  and  gradual 
recognition  of  the  political  implications  a 
solution  holds  for  each  other. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an¬ 
other  very  important  subject  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times,  April  16,  1944,  and 
which  I  quote  as  follows: 

Publication  of  British  dollar  accumula¬ 
tions,  it  was  added,  is  opposed  by  our  own 
Government  officials  because  it  might 
“furnish  a  weapon”  to  some  legislators  who 
urge  curtailment  of  lend-lease  aid  without 
considering  the  future  consequences  of  such 
an  action.  The  new  arrangement  announced 
Friday,  when  approved,  it  was  held,  would 
constitute  a  “reasonable  approach”  to  the 
use  of  British  held  dollars. 

FIVE  BILLION  CREDIT  URGED 

However,  it  was  argued,  in  order  to  lay 
plans  in  accord  with  the  vague  terms  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  Britain  must  be  heavily 
backed  by  gold,  possibly  along  the  lines 
recently  suggested  by  Leon  Fraser,  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  New  York, 
who  urged  extension  of  a  credit  of  $5,000,000,- 
000,  formal  cancelation  of  the  balance  of 
British  war  debts  of  World  War  No.  1,  and  a 
5-year  moratorium  on  lend-lease  repayments. 
The  extension  of  such  a  credit  would  be 
predicated  on  an  agreement  that  neither  na¬ 
tion  would  engage  in  competitive  exchange 
depreciation. 

The  extension  of  such  a  credit  by  private 
banks,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  prevented  by 


the  Johnson  Act  of  1934,  which  prohibits  any 
group  but  a  Government  corporation  to  float 
loans  for  a  country  which  still  has  an  un¬ 
paid  balance  from  debts  resulting  from  the 
last  war.  No  Government  corporation  has 
seriously  indicated  a  willingness  to  make 
such  a  commitment  and  Congress  has  not 
paid  attention  to  the  problem. 

Endorsing  this  reasoning  by  traders,  Wil¬ 
bert  Ward,  vice  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  of  New  York,  and  president  of  the 
Bankers  Association  for  Foreign  Trade,  yes¬ 
terday  stated  that  he  agreed  “Britain  is  in  a 
hot  spot.”  British  representatives  who  have 
visited  the  United  States  have  not  been  able 
to  return  to  Britain  and  report  to  that  coun¬ 
try’s  authorities  “on  what  support  they 
could  count  upon  from  this  country,”  he 
declared. 

Mr.  ELMER.  .  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Prom  the  gentleman’s 
speech  I  take  it  he  would  admit  that  the 
original  Lend-Lease  Act  provided  that 
we  should  not  receive  any  pay  whatever 
for  any  of  the  lend-lease  products  or 
goods  furnished  to  any  Allies;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  take  it  from  the 
language  of  the  act  that  the  right  to 
forgive  all  debts  and  obligations  is  com¬ 
pletely  vested  in  the  President. 

Mr.  ELMER.  That  certainly  is  the 
law;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Correct. 

Mr.  ELMER.  And  that  has  been  the 
law  up  to  the  present  time;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELMER.  And  the  commitments 
and  contracts  have  been  made  with  the 
Allies  under  that  law? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ELMER.  How  are  you  going  to 
amend  the  act  so  as  to  change  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  contracts  that  have  been 
entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations, 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  itself  cares  for  that  without 
impairing  our  obligations  under  existing 
agreements. 

Mr.  ELMER.  The  gentleman  is  a  law¬ 
yer;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Can  you  change  a  con¬ 
tract  by  action  on  the  part  of  one  party 
to  a  contract? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  No;  but  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  permit  me  to  read  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  amendment  he  will  find  that 
it  properly  cares  for  such  situation. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Can  you  change  it  by 
amendment? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  We  are  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  so  by  amendment. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Can  you? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Let  me  answer  your 
question,  please. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Then  you  can  require 
these  people  to  settle  for  all  the  goods 
they  have  received  as  a  gift,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  read  the  amendment 
I  will  try  to  inform  him  as  what  it  con¬ 
tains  with  respect  to  that  particular 
provision. 
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Mr.  ELMER.  I  do  not  care  what  it 
contains.  The  question  is  whether  you 
can  do  that,  no  matter  what  it  contains. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  reads: 

Provided,  however,  That  all  duties  and  ob¬ 
ligations  heretofore  lawfully  created  and 
arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with  all  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  or  agreements,  shall  in  no 
manner  whatsoever  be  impaired  or  vitiated 
by  this  act. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Then  the  gentleman 
recognizes  that  the  contracts  exist  and 
we  cannot  change  them,  and  all  the 
goods  that  have  been  delivered  cannot 
be  reached  or  touched  by  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  No. 

Mr.  ELMER.  The  only  thing  is  that 
in  the  future  they  may  agree  to  mod¬ 
ify  previous  contracts,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  you  can  reach  it,  with  or  with¬ 
out  your  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  No;  I  think  not.  I 
think  the  amendment  provides  in  the 
final  settlement  any  benefits  would  sub¬ 
ject  to  being  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  its  approval  before  such  settlements 
became  final. 

Mr.  ELMER.  If  we  have  given  several 
billion  dollars  and  received  reverse  lend- 
lease  from  these  people  and  there  is  a 
balance  due  us,  according  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  computation  now,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  it  without  their  consent, 
without  their  modifying  their  contracts 
with  us? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  cannot  say  that 
those  are  the  terms  of  the  contracts. 
I  believe  whatever  those  terms  are  they 
should  come  back  to  this  Congress  for 
approval. 

Mr.  ELMER.  The  gentleman  under¬ 
stands,  does  he  not,  that  if  he  and  I 
make  a  contract  I  cannot  change  that 
contract  without  his  consent? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Positively.  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  to  be  the  lav/. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Then  how  can  the  Con¬ 
gress  change  those  contracts  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  parties? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  We  are  not  doing 
that  in  existing  contracts  but  only  those 
made  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Then  it  applies  only  to 
lend-lease  going  out  of  here  in  the  fu¬ 
ture? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Precisely. 

Mr.  ELMER.  All  right.  Let  us  get  it 
clear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Is  a  contract  valid 
or  binding  that  is  a  one-way  affair? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  That  is  rather  a 
moot  question. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
as  a  layman.  This  lend-lease  is  all 
going  out  and  nothing  coming  back. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  What  this  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  to  do  is  to  put  back  into 
this  Congress,  where  I  think  it  properly 
belongs,  the  right  to  say  definitely  what 
will  become  of  the  American  taxpayer’s 
dollar,  whether  it  shall  be  forgiven  or 
not  be  forgiven. 
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Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  expounds  a  very  interesting 
doctrine  when  he  talks  about  a  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  some 
bankrupt  nation  that  is  just  getting  and 
getting  and  giving  nothing  in  return. 
It  would  be  terrible  if  that  contract  were 
vitiated. 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio.  ' 

Mr.  ROWE.  If  we  attempt  by  amend¬ 
ment  now  to  interfere  with  what  was  an 
agreed  contract  and  it  applied  to  the 
whole  lend-lease  act  and  not  any  part 
thereof,  just  how  effective  would  your 
amendment  be? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  will  answer  that 
In  this  way,  that  the  Wadsforth  amend¬ 
ment  which  came  in  and  is  a  part  of 
the  committee  print  of  the  bill,  is  an 
attempt  to  repudiate  a  contract  entered 
into  in  the  master  agreements  in  article 
VII.  If  you  will  read  article  VII  of  the 
master  agreements,  there  are  interna¬ 
tional  commitments  made  as  to  which 
the  Wadsworth  amendment,  part  of  the 
committee  print,  now  requires  that  be¬ 
fore  the  acts  intended  to  be  done  under 
article  VII  shall  be  done,  it  shall  be  done 
in  accordance  with  constitutional  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Mr.  ROWE.  If  I  may  proceed  with 
this  one  further  question,  am  I  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Wadsworth  amendment 
now  is  an  admission  that  we  did  sign 
a  complete  contract  at  first,  and  we  are 
now  saying  we  do  not  want  to  agree  to 
what  we  agreed  to  at  that  time? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  The  Wadsworth 
amendment  in  effect  puts  the  brakes  on 
what  was  done  in  article  VII  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  agreement,  and  now  gives  that  au¬ 
thority  back  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth],  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  amendment,  when  he  spoke 
yesterday,  said,  I  believe,  that  he  did 
not  think  that  lend-lease  gave  any  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Government  to  make  any 
post-war  commitments,  but  he  just 
wanted  to  make  it  doubly  sure  by  hav¬ 
ing  it  expressly  contained  in  the  act  lest 
some  person  might  take  that  authority 
from  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  quoting  the  gentleman  cor¬ 
rectly  or  not.  He  is  here  and  he  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Irrespective  of 
that,  the  Wadsworth  amendment  goes 
directly  to  the  text  of  article  VII  of  the 
master  agreement,  where  certain  com¬ 
mitments  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  post-war  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ELMER.  What  did  the  gentle¬ 
man  mean  awhile  ago  when  he  talked 
about  constitutional  processes? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  That  is  contained 
In  the  Wadsworth  amendment. 

Mr.  ELMER.  What  dees  the  gentle¬ 
man  n12s.ii  .y  “ constitutional  processes”? 

Mr.  SC  .in  FLER.  That  is  a  rather 
difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  I 


assume  it  relates  only  to  those  contracts 
which  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  treaty  and 
not  those  that  are  within  the  category  of 
executive  agreements. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  With  that  I  can¬ 
not  agree.  I  think  it  covers  Executive 
agreements. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  these  contracts  ought  to  be 
definite  and  certain  so  that  anybody 
who  reads  them  can  understand  them? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  ELMER.  If  you  draw  a  contract 
for  your  client,  that  is  the  way  you  try 
to  make  it. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Is  not  that  the  way  the 
gentleman  would  make  it? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  these  contracts  that  he  has  been 
talking  about  with  other  governments 
are  on  the  basis  of  what  the  President 
may  think  and  how  he  may  construe 
those  contracts  later  on? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  think  the  power 
and  authority  is  given  him  under  the  act 
to  construe  them  in  any  way  he  desires. 

Mr.  ELMER.  All  right. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  would  result  in  endless 
controversy  and  that  Congress  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  settle  final  accounts  would 
assume  a  responsibility  that  it  was  in¬ 
capable  of  discharging.  That  is  a  duty 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  any  representative  of  this  body 
is  going  out  into  the  field  to  check  what¬ 
ever  may  be  left  in  foreign  countries  of 
the  supplies  shipped  there  under  lend- 
lease.  We  are  to  have  submitted  to  us 
in  written  form  a  statement  of  what  re¬ 
mains  there  under  lend-lease  and  is 
to  be  returned  to  this  country.  We  are 
then  to  determine  whether  or  not  that 
shall  be  forgiven.  For  instance,  we  sup¬ 
plied  entire  plants  and  have  shipped  en¬ 
tire  plants  to  Russia.  In  1  year  we 
shipped  over  600,000  miles  of  copper  wire. 
We  cannot  recover  that.  It  would  likely 
be  the  better  plan  to  abandon  such  and 
to  forget  it. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  note  in  article  V  of 
one  of  the  master  agreements  this  lan¬ 
guage: 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  will  return  to  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the  present 
emergency — 

That  is  what  I  want  to  accentuate — 
at  the  end  of  the  present  emergency,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  such  defense  articles — • 

And  so  forth.  That  refers  to  the  end 
of  the  present  emergency  as  decided  by 
the  President.  What  would  occur  in  the 
event  any  one  country  of  the  United 
Nations  should  desire  to  make  a  sepa¬ 
rate  peace  with  the  common  enemy? 
That  would  not  terminate  the  present 
emergency  except  as  to  the  country 
making  the  separate  peace.  What 
would  happen  as  to  the  lend-lease  or 
defense  articles  in  the  hands  of  that 
country,  and  would  that  stop  any  fur¬ 


ther  shipments?  Is  there  any  under¬ 
standing  about  that  in  either  the  master 
agreements  or  in  the  act  itself? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  master  agreements.  I  think  the 
act  itself  would  cover  it.  It  would  be 
entirely  discretionary  with  the  President 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  residue 
of  any  lend-lease  property  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Naturally,  I  agree  with 
that,  because  the  President  has  com¬ 
plete  authority  to  lend-lease  or  do  any¬ 
thing  he  pleases  with  any  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  under  any  terms ;  but  does  not  the 
gentleman  think  it  might  be  advisable 
to  give  the  Congress  some  power  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  on  a  matter  as  important  as 
that?  _ 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  In  my  judgment, 
if  there  were  a  settlement  made  with 
that  country,  under  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing  that  settlement  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  True  enough ;  but  I  am 
seeking  to  have  a  definite  stop  in  case 
some  country  should  make  a  separate 
peace.  In  that  event,  I  think  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  have  all  use 
of  lend-lease  stopped  and  all  further 
shipments  stopped. 

Mi-.  SCHIFFLER.  I  think  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  that  automatically  would 
occur. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it 
not  very  important  to  have  my  amend¬ 
ment  incorporated  in  the  bill,  which 
would  provide  that  before  any  final  set¬ 
tlement  under  lend-lease  should  be  made 
it  would  come  back  for  the  Congress  to 
act  on  under  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
That  would  be  an  added  protection. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman’s  proposed  amendment  accom¬ 
plishes  something  that  neither  the  Wads¬ 
worth  amendment  nor  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  accomplishes.  The 
Wadsworth  amendment  is  directed  to  a 
certain  objective,  and  I  think  a  very 
sound  one.  I  think  the  gentlewoman’s 
amendment  is  proposed  to  reach  another 
situation,  and  is  also  sound. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  possibly  the  Wadsworth  amend¬ 
ment  could  take  care  of  the  amendment 
I  have  in  mind,  but  I  want  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  it  does. 

Mi-s.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  If 
we  had  a  military  alliance  it  would  not, 
would  it? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

(Mr.  SCHIFFLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record.) 

Mi’.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  attempt  to  address  myself  as 
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best  I  can  to  the  Schiffler  amendment 
and  the  Wadsworth  amendment. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in 
committee  as  to  the  function  of  Congress 
in  any  post-war  settlement  that  might 
be  made  with  reference  to  lend-lease. 
My  colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Schiffler]  is  an  able  lawyer.  I  am 
afraid  he  has  approached  this  matter 
too  much  from  the  standpoint  of  a  lawyer 
and  possibly  is  neglecting  some  very 
practical  considerations  which  might 
bear  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  amendment 
and  upon  the  House’s  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  adopted. 

To  me  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter, 
and  it  is  not  to  him.  I  think  we  are 
both  eager,  and  I  think  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  eager,  to  see  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House  are  insisted 
upon,  that  there  shall  be  no  bypassing 
of  the  proper  functions  of  Congress 
either  in  the  war  or  in  the  peace. 

Lend-lease  articles  and  services  are 
extended  to  our  allies  for  the  purpose  of 
the  mutual  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
is  not  a  debtor-creditor  relationship. 
We  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  consider 
the  people  who  are  the  recipients  of 
lend-lease  as  our  debtors.  We  are  put¬ 
ting  guns  into  their  hands  from  the 
practical  point  of  view  that  they  can  bet¬ 
ter  assist  us  with  those  guns  than  pos¬ 
sibly  we  could  if  we  fired  them  ourselves. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  will  find  any  par¬ 
ticular  objection  to  the  allocation  of 
guns  or  munitions  or  implements  of  war 
on  either  side  in  the  administration 
of  lend-lease.  It  is  the  varied  other 
activities  that  have  brought  about  the 
criticism. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  To  what  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  referring?  He  is  going  to  have  to  be 
a  little  more  specific  if  I  am  to  answer 
him. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Forty  na¬ 
tions  are  participating,  but  only  12  of 
them  are  fighting. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  objection  of  the 
gentleman  was  discussed  and,  I  believe, 
answered  yesterday.  I  should  like  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  thought  I  have,  and  if  I 
have  any  time  later  I  shall  be  glad  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

I  may  say  that  the  bulk  of  lend-lease 
is  going  to  the  nations  that  are  doing 
the  actual  fighting.  The  major  part  of 
lend-lease  is  going  to  Russia  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

What  is  going  to  happen  after  the  war 
is  over?  You  are  going  to  have  military 
equipment,  some  agricultural  equipment, 
some  manufacturing  equipment,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  some  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  all  over  the  world.  It  is  going  to 
add  up  to  a  great  amount  of  money. 
Also,  there  will  be  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  items  in  various  places  all  over 
the  world,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wadsworth]  suggested  yes¬ 
terday.  The  question  will  arise  as  to 
what  to  do,  for  instance,  with  a  certain 
number  of  small  arms  in  Russia  or  in  one 
of  the  islands  adjacent  to  Australia,  and 
he  suggested  very  properly  the  decision 


should  be  made  by  the  military  com¬ 
manders  in  the  field. 

Otherwise  you  are  going  to  put  upon 
the  Congress  an  almost  impossible  job  of 
accounting.  As  I  said  before,  the  funda¬ 
mental  error  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  considering  the  relation 
between  these  countries  as  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  debtor  and  creditor,  a  busi¬ 
ness  relationship,  and  is  treating  lend- 
lease  as  a  commercial  debt  whose  pay?- 
ment  must  be  enforced.  Remember  also 
that  the  master  agreements  provide  that 
all  of  the  equipment  which  is  not  used 
or  not  consumed  remains  the  property  of 
the  United  States.  If  it  is  to  our  interest 
to  secure  its  return,  we  have  the  legal 
right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  I  will  yield,  al¬ 
though  I  was  trying  to  develop  a  point. 

Mr.  ELMER.  If  at  the  close  of  the 
war  or  at  the  end  of  any  emergency  or 
at  anytime  we  were  to  have,  as  we  have 
at  this  stage  of  the  game,  about  $5,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  equipment  in  Russia, 
which  consists  of  8,300  airplanes,  220,000 
vehicles,  200  locomotives,  and  3,000 
freight  cars,  how  are  you  going  to  get  it 
back? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  maintain  it  is  going 
to  be  impossible  physically  to  get  most 
of  it  back,  and  it  would  probably  be  to 
the  financial  detriment  of  this  country 
if  we  did,  if  we  loaded  up  the  country 
and  glutted  our  markets  with  a  lot  of 
equipment  that  was  made  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  It  would  be  better  economically 
if  we  scrapped  it  or  permitted  our  allies 
the  continued  use  of  it.  That  is  a  deci¬ 
sion  which  should  be  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Then  you  mean,  if  we 
give  away  everything  we  have,  we  would 
be  in  better  shape  than  if  we  kept  it? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  better  off  than  if 
we  try  to  get  back  the  war  materials  and 
try  to  use  them  for  peace  purposes.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  that  question  too  far, 
because  that  is  a  decision  we  do  not  have 
to  make  at  this  time.  It  is  a  decision 
that  should  be  made  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  ELMER.  If  all  of  this  material  is 
in  Russia,  could  you  get  that  down  into 
an  area  near  Japan  so  that  it  would  help 
us  out? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  hope 
and  what  we  all  hope — that  Russia  will 
continue  to  use  the  material  to  help  us. 

Mr.  ELMER.  How  are  you  going  to  do 
it  without  Russia’s  consent? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
used  with  their  consent.  It  would  be  a 
much  better  use  for  us  if  the  Russians 
used  the  very  same  weapons  and  guns 
and  their  men  against  the  Japanese. 
That  is  what  every  person  in  Congress 
hopes  and  every  person  in  America,  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Stimson  testified, 
according  to  the  report  here,  that  he 
would  not  know  how  it  could  be  done. 
Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  does? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
body.  Does  the  gentleman  know  any¬ 
body? 

Mr.  ELMER.  No;  that  is  what  I  am 
kicking  about.  They  will  keep  it.  You 
know  they  will  keep  it.  They  will  never 
return  a  nickel  of  it  to  us. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  have  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  I  do  not  know  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  in  the  future.  However,  I 
am  addressing  myself  to  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELMER.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth  that 
in  their  own  interest  would  not  cut  the 
throat  of  the  United  States  if  they  got 
the  chance. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  possibly  a  little  pessimistic. 

Mr.  ELMER.  That  is  what  you  may 
think.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  remark  is  very  unfair.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  do  not  think  that  re¬ 
mark  should  be  carried  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  that  the  gentleman  would  kindly 
withdraw  it.  It  is  a  very  serious  allega¬ 
tion  to  say  that  they  would  cut  our 
throat. 

Mr.  ELMER.  That  is  what  I  think 
about  it. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  think  it  is  very  unfair. 
They  are  our  allies  and  we  should  treat 
them  as  allies.  I  do  not  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  means  that  statement  should 
remain  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELMER.  We  have  not  any  allies. 
They  are  United  Nations  or  associates. 
That  is  what  they  are  called. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  We  are  allies;  we  are 
fighting  together  to  win  this  war.  I 
think  any  representations  or  any  state¬ 
ments  made  against  our  allies  should  be 
in  other  terms  than  as  stated  by  the 
gentleman.  I  hope  that  before  the 
Record  goes  to  print  tonight  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  reconsider  his  remarks  and 
withdraw  them  from  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELMER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  change  his  mind  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  You  will  see  if  you  do 
not. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  What  I  am  saying  is 
in  all  fairness  to  our  allies. 

Mr.  ELMER.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it 
because  that  is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
the  gentleman’s  statement.  It  is  ihost 
unfair,  unjust,  and  most  regrettable,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  this  time  when  complete 
cooperation  and  mutual  trust  are  so 
essential  in  winning  the  war. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  is  another  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia  which  I  think 
is  basic.  I  want  you  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  power  that  is  exercised  by 
the  leaders  of  our  allies,  due  to  their 
forms  of  government,  which  are  different 
than  ours.  The  central  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  undoubtedly  does  not  have  to  go  to 
the  legislative  body  to  get  consent  for 
every  business  transaction  that  has  to  do 
with  the  joint  waging  of  the  war.  Un¬ 
der  the  British  parliamentary  system  the 
Prime  Minister  speaks  for  the  Parliament. 
The  Prime  Minister  acts  for  Parliament. 
He  is  their  agent,  you  might  say.  He 
has  power  to  speak  for  England  and  to 
make  agreements  for  England.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  even  before  the 
war  started,  we  felt  that  it  was  better  in 
order  to  insure  flexibility  and  efficiency 
of  military  operation,  to  give  the  Presi- 
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dent  great  powers  so  that  he  would  not 
be  hampered  in  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  war.  I  personally  do  not  think,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  think,  that  this  is  a  time  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  game.  If  we  do 
we  are  going  to  greatly  handicap  our 
President,  acting  through  our  military 
leaders.  All  of  us  have  confidence  in  our 
military  leaders.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
have  confidence  in  our  President,  in  his 
patriotism,  and  in  his  sincere  efforts  to 
further  the  interests  of  this  country.  It 
is  not  a  good  idea  to  hamper  the  execu¬ 
tive  arm  of  the  Government,  acting 
through  our  military  at  the  present  time 
by  imposing  a  condition  subsequent  upon 
any  agreement  which  might  be  made 
with  reference  to  lend-lease. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi\  WRIGHT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me, 
as  to  these  future  agreements  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Schiffler],  or 
some  such  amendment,  merely  states  the 
facts  of  the  case.  There  is  not  any  way 
in  which  the  Congress  can  constitution¬ 
ally  hamper  the  President  in  making 
military  agreements  and  executive  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  within  his  power,  even 
if  it  tried  to. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nations  abroad  are  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  President  Wilson’s  14  points 
and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  what 
happened  afterward.  The  fact  is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  cannot  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  other  countries  will  rely  upon 
unless  it  is  backed  up  by  the  Congress. 
So  that  when  we  write  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  the  fact  that  future  agree¬ 
ments  must  be  approved  by  the  Congress, 
all  we  are  doing  is  writing  in  what  is 
needed  in  order  for  the  President  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  effectively  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  brought  that  point  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
distinction  at  this  time  as  to  the  type  of 
agreement  under  the  lend-lease  au¬ 
thority  which  has  antecedent  legislative 
approval  and  needs  no  further  legislative 
action.  By  lend-lease  we  empower  the 
President,  the  Lend-Lease  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  make  agreements  which  are 
binding  without  any  subsequent  appro¬ 
val  by  Congress.  We  understand  that 
I  think  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
that  is  the  only  efficient  way  of  doing  it. 

But  I  am  also  thankful  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth],  with  his  usual  statesmanlike 
approach,  proposed  the  amendment 
which  he  did,  because,  if  I  can  make 
the  distinction,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear,  when  we  come  into  post-war 
agreements  and  post-war  planning  and 
post-war  relations  among  the  nations, 
Congress  should  definitely  have  a  hand, 


as  the  Constitution  provides  that  it 
should.  What  does  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wadsworth]  provide?  It  does  not 
attempt  to  hamper  our  military  forces 
or  Lend-Lease  Administration  in  mak¬ 
ing  agreements  with  other  nations, 
insofar  as  the  supplying  of  arms  and  the 
necessary  material  of  war  is  concerned. 
It ’does  not  in  anyway  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  but  once  the  war  is 
over  it  prevents  any  agreement  looking 
beyond  the  war.  It  says,  in  effect  to  the 
Executive,  “Stop,  you  cannot  commit  this 
country  to  any  settlement  as  to  lend- 
lease  which  is  going  to  impose  a  post¬ 
war  obligation  upon  the  country  unless 
you  go  to  the  Senate,  in  the  case  of  a 
treaty,  or  unless  you  seek  the  approval 
of  both  Houses,  in  the  case  of  an  Execu¬ 
tive  agreement.”  So  consequently  there 
is  this  distinction  between  the  amend¬ 
ments.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Schiffler]  ought  to  be  defeated  because 
I  believe  it  will  hamper  our  military  and 
hamper  our  Lend-Lease  Administration. 
It  will  impose  new  conditions  upon  lend- 
lease  agreements  and  thus  tie  the  hands 
of  the  administration.  It  will  create  an 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  nations 
with  whom  we  make  agreements  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  is  finally 
going  to  approve  a  settlement  of  their 
accounts.  On  the  other  hand  we  should 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth]  because  it  asserts  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  post¬ 
war  military  relations  and  post-war 
business  relations.  I  realize  the  nations 
of  Europe  at  the  present  time  recognize 
the  fact  that  after  the  last  war  the  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  Executive  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  did  very  much  to  wreck  the  peace. 

I  am  just  as  anxious  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  that  we  do  not 
have  a  repetition  of  that.  I  think  the 
Wadsworth  amendment  tends  to  remove 
that  chance,  or  at  least  make  it  less 
probable. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  By  “the 
Wadsworth  amendment”  the  gentleman 
means  the  committee  amendment  which 
was  offered  in  the  committee  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth]  and  which  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Does  the  gentleman 
contend  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  when  it  originally  enacted  lend- 
lease  that  lend-lease  goods  should  be 
shipped  to  the  receiving  countries  and 
be  resold  by  those  countries  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  put  into  the  exchequers  of  the 
countries  receiving  lend-lease  aid  and 
utilized  for  general  governmental  pur¬ 
poses  of  those  nations? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  This  amendment  is 
precisely  the  thing  that  is  intended  to 
check  that  practice. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  be  passed. 
There  is  at  present  an  agreement,  as  I 
understand  it,  between  the  nations  that 
there  shall  be  no  lend-lease  goods  ex¬ 
ported.  Even  under  the  terms  of  our  mas¬ 
ter  agreement  they  have  no  right  to  do 
it,  because  the  title  to  the  goods  remains 
in  us. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  That  is  not  the  case 
according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius  himself  in  reply  to  questions  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  last  year  in  which  he  admitted 
that  the  food  shipped  to  Great  Britain 
was  being  received  and  sold  for  cash  by 
the  British  Government. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  To  the  British  people. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  By  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  British  people  and  that 
the  funds  went  into  the  exchequer  and 
it  went  for  the  production  of  supplies 
to  carry  on  the  war.  It  might  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  troops  or  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  battleship  or  the  repairing  of  a 
cruiser  or  buying  potatoes  or  any  other 
purpose.  Does  the  gentleman  contend 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
that  it  was  to  be  utilized  for  such  pur¬ 
poses? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Perhaps  we  did  not  in¬ 
tend  that,  but  I  do  not  think  the  situation 
is  as  bad  as  the  gentleman  paints  it. 
That  is  a  relation  between  the  British 
Government  and  then’  own  people.  The 
food  is  purchased  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  am  speaking  of 
lend-lease  funds. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  but  whether  they 
raise  the  goods  on  their  own  land  or  buy 
it  from  some  other  source,  or  whether 
they  get  it  from  lend-lease  is  immaterial. 
I  understand  the  way  they  handled  their 
food  distribution,  most  of  it  is  purchased 
by  a  central  authority  and  then  put  on 
the  market.  In  some  cases  it  is  given  to 
the  people  and  in  some  cases  it  is  sold 
to  the  people.  Our  relations  are  with 
Great  Britain.  If  Great  Britain  should 
sell  lend-lease  goods  abroad,  we  would 
have  a  kick  coming.  But  the  way  they 
handle  their  own  food  distribution  is  not 
a  matter  that  is  as  grave  as  might  be 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  nor  a  matter 
which  is  particularly  our  concern. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  think  it  is 
pertinent  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Schiffler]  if  Great 
Britain  did  not  dispose  of  those  goods  to 
its  civilian  population  by  sale,  would  the 
gentleman  prefer  that  Great  Britain 
just  gave  it  out  free,  without  charging 
anything  for  it,  not  get  anything  into 
the  exchequer?  Or  would  the  gentleman 
have  them  set  up  a  system  over  there,  by 
which  they  sell  the  goods  directly  to  the 
people?  You  have  to  dispose  of  them 
some  way.  And  the  only  way  to  dispose 
of  them  is  by  sale.  It  is  much  better 
than  giving  them  away. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wright]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 
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Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  In  answer  to  that 
Inquiry - 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  May  I  take  the  1  min¬ 
ute  please?  To  amplify  what  my  col¬ 
league  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Eberhakter]  said,  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  being  charged  a  running  ac¬ 
count  of  lend-lease,  with  that  food.  If  it 
would  give  the  foods  to  its  people  it  would 
have  no  means  of  paying  for  the  food 
eventually.  It  is  either  a  question  of  the 
British  Government  being  charged  for 
the  food  or  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
paying  for  it  directly  to  us,  which  would 
be  an  indescribably  confused  situation. 
This  matter  was  brought  up  last  year.  As 
I  say,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  bad  as  the 
gentleman  would  suggest.  It  does  not 
compare  to  the  shipment  of  goods  to 
another  country  by  a  recipient  of  lend- 
lease  which  would  amount  to  obtaining 
merchandise  by  credit  from  us,  and  sell¬ 
ing  for  cash  abroad,  and  to  which  I 
think  we  have  a  definite  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Miller], 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
out  of  order  and  that  I  be  not  inter¬ 
rupted  during  the  course  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  that  he  may  speak  out  of 
order? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
stirred  by  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  fit  to 
release  for  publication  some  correspond¬ 
ence  I  have  had  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  Because  of  that  interest  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  explain  my  reasons  for  thus 
disclosing  my  support  of  the  general  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency.  As  a  humble  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  of  the  Republican  Party,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  settle  in  my  own  mind  the 
question  of  who  would  be  the  most  out¬ 
standing  and  experienced  man  that  the 
party  could  nominate.  In  going  about 
this  work  I  made  it  a  point  to  see  and  talk 
to  the  men  who  were  being  prominently 
mentioned  for  President  and  to  gain 
whatever  other  information  I  could  about 
them.  Since  I  could  not  talk  to  General 
MacArthur  I  studied  his  record  and  talk¬ 
ed  with  those  who  knew  him.  Then  I 
wrote  him  and  received  courteous  replies. 
I  made  the  correspondence  public,  and 
all  of  you  now  know  its  contents. 

There  are  some  people  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  release  of  these  letters 
for  publication.  I  did  this  on  my  own 
initiative.  I  did  not  consult  the  gen¬ 
eral.  In  my  opinion  the  general  in  no 
way  was  entirely  agreeing  with  me  in  my 
criticism  of  the  New  Deal.  Criticizing 
this  administration  is  my  privilege  and 
duty.  If  the  columnists  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  majority  party  want  a  whip¬ 
ping  boy  they  should  use  me.  Personally, 
I  feel  that  the  publication  of  the  letters 
has  again  thrust  the  general  back  into 
the  interest  of  the  public.  The  amount 
of  publicity  through  the  press  and  radio 


has  been  most  amazing.  A  thousand 
fires  have  been  started  which  eventually 
will  have  good  results. 

I  have  received  some  300  letters  and 
telephone  calls.  I  would  estimate  that 
10  percent  of  the  letters  were  of  the 
smear  type — vicious,  malignant,  and  un¬ 
signed.  Some  15  percent  ask  questions, 
have  doubts  about  MacArthur.  Sev¬ 
enty-five  percent  are  glowing  with  praise 
of  the  general  and  the  possibility  that 
he  may  be  the  next  President  and  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces. 
There  are  letters  from  church  groups 
praising  the  general’s  humility  and  his 
belief  in  the  Deity  and  his  strong  Chris¬ 
tian  statements.  Others  say,  that  an 
“experienced  general  in  the  White 
House  will  shorten  the  war.”  “Mac¬ 
Arthur  knows  the  Pacific  warfare.”  “We 
may  well  fight  the  Japs  single-handed.” 
“MacArthur  has  built  up  defenses  in  the 
Pacific,  knows  that  type  of  warfare.” 
“Let’s  have  an  experienced  soldier  in  the 
White  House  for  one  term  to  shorten  the 
war.”  “The  general  knows  diplomacy 
and  foreign  affairs.”  “He  will  deal  with 
a  firm  hand  at  the  peace  table  and  with 
the  Japs.”  “He  will  help  write  an  Amer¬ 
ican  peace.”  “He  will  deal  firmly  with 
selfish  blocs  and  groups  seeking  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  country.”  All  these  letters 
have  a  ring  of  sincerity  and  seriousness. 
They  are  not  from  professional  politi¬ 
cians  but  from  the  folks  in  the  country 
who  think  in  simple,  honest  terms. - 
They  want  someone  in  the  White  House 
who  will  get  the  war  over  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  then  write  a  just  arid  a  last¬ 
ing  peace.  The  letters  represent  the 
outpouring  'f  the  heart  of  America. 

As  a  result  of  my  study  and  these 
many  letters  I  became  convinced  that 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  has  the  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience  to  make  a  great 
President,  and  that  the  Republican 
Party  should  present  his  name  to  the 
people  as  its  nominee.  This  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  other  outstanding  men  who 
are  being  mentioned. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  number 
of  outstanding  statesmen  who  would 
undoubtedly  make  great  Presidents.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  delegates  and  those  in 
the  political  saddle  to  select  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  can  give  the  best  service.  They 
should  remember  that  the  war  is  still 
on.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  General 
MacArthur  has  a  tremendous  national 
popularity.  It  is  not  based  on  senti¬ 
ment,  emotionalism,  or  hero  worship, 
but  rather  upon  the  knowledge  that  he, 
above  anyone  else  upon  the  horizon  to¬ 
day,  is  better  equipped  to  assume  and 
fulfill  the  role  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  popularity  comes 
from  a  deep  feeling  that  here  is  a  man 
who  could  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
bringing  this  war  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  and  in  doing  so 
would  see  to  it  that  we  would  not  “inad¬ 
vertently  slip  into  the  same  condition 
internally  as  the  one  which  we  fight 
externally.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  General 
MacArthur  has  already  held  the  highest 
military  office  in  the  United  States  Army. 
He  has  served  in  three  wars.  He  has 
served  for  a  long  time  as  Chief  of  Staff, 


and  had  General  MacArthur’s  wishes 
and  plans  been  listened  to  and  followed 
in  regard  to  fortifying  the  Philippines  in 
the  days  when  he  was  Chief  of  Staff, 
there  might  not  now  have  been  such  a 
tragedy  as  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 
When  President  Roosevelt,  through  an 
unprecedented  Executive  order,  con¬ 
tinued  him  in  office  as  Chief  of  Staff,  he 
said: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  promote  so 
brilliant  a  soldier.  I  feel  certain  that  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  will  maintain  the  high 
standard  set  by  eminent  men  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him  as  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  MacArthur  knows  how  to  get 
along  with  Congress. 

The  general  had  recently  a  most  valu¬ 
able  experience  in  working  with  Admiral 
Halsey  in  the  Pacific  operations.  This 
has  given  him  an  “on  the  job”  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  combined  Army,  Navy,  and 
military  forces  that  is  possessed  by  few 
other  living  men. 

Is  there  anyone  who  can  say  that  it  is 
not  most  important  at  the  moment,  and 
for  the  months  ahead,  to  have  as  Presi¬ 
dent  a  man  who  by  training,  knowledge, 
and  experience  has  such  high  qualities 
of  Commander  in  Chief  as  is  possessed 
by  General  MacArthur?  It  is  a  consen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  that  the  war  in  Europe 
may  be  over  early  in  1945.  We  will  then 
have  the  task  of  whipping  the  Japs. 
Who  is  better  qualified  to  do  that  than 
General  MacArthur?  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  any  civilian  nominee  not  having  a 
military  experience  would  undoubtedly 
be  greatly  handicapped.  There  are  some 
people  who  would  feel  that  continuing 
the  New  Deal  would  be  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  rather  than  changing  to  some  un¬ 
tried  and  inexperienced  candidate. 

A  few  of  my  letters  have  said  in  effect : 
“MacArthur  is  a  fine  general  and  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  in  the  Pacific,  but  what 
does  he  know  about  running  the  coun¬ 
try?”  It  makes  one  wonder  if  a  few  of 
the  citizens  have  become  so  conditioned 
in  the  past  12  years  with  the  idea  that 
one  man,  or  the  President,  runs  -the 
country.  The  events  of  the  past  few 
months  rather  indicate  that  Congress 
and  the  Senate  still  function,  and  if  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  were  elected  President, 
he  would  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
men  well  qualified  with  experience  in 
handling  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country. 

The  need  now  undoubtedly  is  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  to 
function  more  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  rather  than  to 
devote  his  time  to  internal  domestic  af¬ 
fairs.  There  are  plenty  of  capable  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  who  can  look 
after  domestic  affairs.  „ 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  voter 
will  be  touched  or  stirred  by  high-pres¬ 
sure  campaigning  by  either  party. 
Their  thinking  follows  simple,  honest, 
and  direct  lines.  They  voted  for  Roose¬ 
velt  for  a  third  term,  not  because  they 
necessarily  liked  him,  but  the  world ’was 
approaching  a  war.  They  might  vote 
for  Roosevelt  again  unless  a  candidate 
of  unusual  qualifications  with  military 
experience  is  brought  forth.  The  voters 
are  stating  quite  simply  that  since  we 
are  at  war  few  men  know  the  situa- 
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tion  as  well  as  Roosevelt  and  that  a 
new  man,  regardless  of  his  fine  quali¬ 
fications,  unless  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
military  affairs  might  make  some  mis¬ 
take.  T  do  feel,  however,  that  there  is  a 
mass  movement  among  the  people  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  this  administra¬ 
tion’s  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  home- 
front  operations.  They  will  vote  for  a 
Republican.  The  next  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  Republican.  They  do 
want  outstanding  military  experience  in 
the  White  House.  Who,  may  I  ask, 
knows  more  about  the  Pacific  and  how 
to  fight  the  Japs  than  General  MacAr- 
thur?  The  Republican  Party  has  sev¬ 
eral  fine  candidates,  but  are  they  the 
right  men  for  this  election  fight?  Does 
not  the  average  man  feel  that  the  next 
occupant  of  the  White  House  should  un¬ 
derstand  military  operations  and  inter¬ 
national  maneuvers  in  order  to  avoid 
mistakes  when  he  takes  over  the  reigns 
of  government? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  every  special  qualification 
that  would  cause  the  average  voter  to 
put  him  in  office.  He  has  a  tremendous 
national  popularity.  He  is  trusted  by  the 
people.  He  has  humility  and  respect  for 
the  Deity.  The  average  man  will  not 
need  much  selling  to  win  his  vote  for 
MacArthur.  He  would  well  think  that 
here  is  a  man  who  comes  home  to  help  us 
do  the  things  on  the  home  front  that  will 
help  our  boys  on  the  battle  front. 

The  opposition  would  find  little  po¬ 
litical  ammunition  in  campaigning 
around  the  thought  that  he  is  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
or  that  he  lacks  knowledge  of  home- 
front  problems. 

After  the  war  the  big  job  will  be  that 
of  making  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  this  undertaking  will  depend  upon 
our  relations  with  our  allies  while  the 
war  is  being  won,  and  in  our  post-war 
negotiations.  I  do  not  think  for  1  min¬ 
ute  that  General  MacArthur  is  an  isola¬ 
tionist.  With  his  experience  he  must 
know  that  in  order  to  assure  peace  in  the 
world  we  must  work  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  he  is  not 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  make  the  world  over  according  to  the 
idealistic  schemes  of  the  social  planners 
who  dominate  this  administration,  and 
who  shout  “isolationist’’  at  everyone  who 
disagrees  with  them.  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  do  everything  possible  to  help  the 
other  nations  establish  and  maintain  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  He  will  strongly 
represent  American  ideals,  but  he  will 
not  attempt  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  other 
great  nations  and  thus  engender  feel¬ 
ings  that  will  lead  to  other  wars.  In 
carrying  on  our  foreign  relations  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  guided  by  an  informed 
public  opinion. 

The  other  job  that  confronts  the  next 
President  is  the  solution  of  our  domestic 
problems.  Our  biggest  domestic  problem 
now  is  to  bring  about  an  unselfish  and 
united  effort  to  back  up  our  armed  forces. 
By  its  policy  of  favoring  certain  groups 
and  opposing  others  the  New  Deal  has 
divided  this  country  into  warring  fac¬ 
tions.  Somebody  is  needed  who  can  call 
all  the  people  from  their  own  interests 
and  galvanize  them  into  a  united  force. 


Again,  I  say,  who  could  better  do  this 
than  the  man  who  has  done  so  much 
with  so  little,  who  not  only  stopped  the 
Japs  short  of  Australia,  but  who  drove 
them  back  even  though  his  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  secondary  front.  He  is  free 
from  obligation  to  any  faction  of  our 
people.  He  could  talk  to  them  in  the 
words  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the 
battle  lines. 

General  MacArthur  is  a  born  leader  of 
men.  He  has  been  fearless  in  his  con¬ 
tacts  and  has  been  right  in  his  judg¬ 
ments.  He  has  a  profound  belief  in  the 
essential  good  judgment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  once  they  know  the  truth. 
He  believes  in  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  By  every  standard  he  measures 
up  to  the  high  stature  of  the  Presidency. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  my 
previous  statement,  as  to  my  motive  in 
publishing  this  correspondence.  I  was 
moved  by  an  intense  desire  and  the  need 
of  the  country  and  hoped  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  would  nominate  a  man  who 
could  win  the  election  and  who  would  be 
wholly  competent  to  lead  our  country  in 
this  critical  time  to  a  quick  victory  and 
the  writing  of  a  lasting  peace  without 
this  country  losing  some  of  the  things 
which  we  are  fighting  to  protect.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  releasing  this  correspond¬ 
ence  that  it  has  focused  the  country’s 
attention  upon  this  critical  need.  I  take 
full  responsibility  for  my  act  and  ask 
that  criticisms  for  it  be  directed  en¬ 
tirely  at  me.  In  the  general’s  replies 
to  me  I  did  not,  nor  do  I  now  consider 
that  he  endorsed  in  whole  my  criticism 
of  the  New  Deal,  although  I  feel  that 
the  general  is  gravely  concerned  with 
the  way  things  are  going  in  his  beloved 
country.  Other  generals  and  high  offi¬ 
cials  have  felt  free  to  express  their  con¬ 
cern.  Every  American  has  that  right,  or 
should  have  it.  I  did  what  I  thought 
was  right.  This  may  be  politics  and 
politics  often  does  strange  things  but  it 
has  given  the  people  a  chance  to  think. 

It  is  most  necessary  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  will  nominate  a  man  of  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur’s  ability  and  ideals  and 
if  they  do  they  will  be  electing  a  great 
American  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
midst  of  the  exacting  intellectual  toil  of 
this  body  in  considering  this  very  im¬ 
portant  legislation,  I  am  sure  we  are 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
for  injecting  a  one-man  nomination  con¬ 
vention  at  this  point.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  the  relief  and  pleasure  it  has 
given  me  personally. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fr,om  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  the  Far  East  at 
the  present  time.  I  believe  that  this 
country,  due  to  recent  developments,  has 
become  more  cognizant  of  the  serious 
threat  to  our  security  that  lies  in  that 
area.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  sit¬ 
uation,  we  have  to  understand  some  of 
the  factors  affecting  the  different  coun¬ 
tries,  located  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Even  though  Russia,  in  a  military 
sense,  is  not  engaged  in  the  Pacific  war. 


she  is,  nevertheless,  in  a  position  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Some  of  the 
American  planes  that  are  playing  such  a 
vital  part  in  the  defeat  of  Hitler  on  the 
Russian  front  have  reached  the  Russian 
Army  by  way  of  Siberia.  Other  lend- 
lease  supplies  are  still  being  shipped  in 
by  way  of  Vladivostok  and  are  trans¬ 
ported  from  that  port  by  means  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  not  only  to  the 
European  front  but  perhaps  also  to  pos¬ 
sible  fronts  in  Asia.  The  Russians  still 
have  a  large  concentration  of  troops  on 
the  Manchukuoan-Korean  frontier  and 
as  long  as  that  concentration  remains 
where  it  is,  so  long  will  Japan  have  to 
divert  some  of  its  army  and  air  force  to 
that  area  for  its  own  protection.  On 
that  basis  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Japanese  troops  are  immobilized  and 
that  means  that  those  troops  cannot  be 
used  elsewhere. 

There  have  been  reports  lately  ema¬ 
nating  from  Chungking  to  the  effect  that 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  Kwantung  army 
has  been  dispatched  from  Manchukuo, 
its  headquarters,  for  service  in  central 
China  for  a  drive  against  Chungking,  and 
also  for  service  to  southwest  China  for  a 
possible  drive  against  the  American- 
trained  Chinese  divisions  located  north 
of  Burma  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan.  Just  what  this  indicates  is,  of 
course,  hard  for  a  layman  to  know,  but  it 
would  appear  that  Japan  is  girding  itself 
in  an  effort  to  compensate  for  losses  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  Pacific  at  the  hands  of  Mac¬ 
Arthur,  Halsey,  and  Nimitz.  Japan  does 
not  have  the  naval  power  or  the  air 
power  to  stop  us  for  long  on  any  front 
that  we  desire  to  set  up  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  she  does  have  a  concentration 
of  forces  in  China  proper  and  perhaps 
elsewhere  on  the  Asiatic  Continent  to 
strike  telling  blows.  We  cannot  afford 
to  become  too  sanguine  about  our  Pa¬ 
cific  successes  because  there  we  have  to 
fight  not  only  the  Japanese  but  space 
and  time  as  well,  and  those  two  elements 
have  been,  and  still  are,  on  the  side  of 
the  Japanese  and  they  are  allowing  our 
enemies  to  consolidate  their  conquests 
and  to  exploit  the  resources  in  the  con¬ 
quered  territories. 

In  their  attempts  to  strike  telling 
blows,  to  compensate  for  their  Pacific 
losses  to  us,  the  Japanese  have  under¬ 
taken  the  invasion  of  India  which  to 
date,  from  their  point  of  view,  has  been 
a  very  successful  operation.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  liberating  India  as  far  as  the 
Japanese  are  concerned,  nor  do  they  con¬ 
sider  seriously  the  setting  up  of  a  pro¬ 
visional  government  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  that  sick  country.  Rather  it 
seems  to  be  a  well-calculated  and  long- 
thought-out  plan  to  break  into  certain 
parts  of  India,  obtain  some  degree  of 
control  and  use  those  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  specifically  the  state  of  Manipur,  to 
cut  China’s  heart  by  disrupting  her  sup¬ 
ply  route  from  Calcutta  to  Assam. 

From  a  study  of  the  map  of  east  and 
northeast  India  it  appears  that  the 
Japanese  are  striving  to  cut  transporta¬ 
tion  on  the  Bengal-Assam  railroad, 
which  of  course  will  mean,  if  they  are 
successful,  that  the  supply  lines  leading 
to  the  Ledo  Road  now  being  built  by 
American  and  Chinese  forces  under  Stil- 
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well,  will  be  cut  off  and  it  also  means  that 
the  advance  air  fields  in  Assam  from 
which  supplies  are  flown  into  China  will 
be  rendered  negligible  from  a  transporta¬ 
tion  point  of  view.  While  the  cutting  of 
the  Bengal-Assam  railroad  would  not 
keep  all  supplies  from  going  into  China 
or  north  Burma  it  would  diminish  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  to  such  an  extent  that  Amer¬ 
ican  transport  planes  would  have  to  fly 
farther,  carry  more  gas  and  smaller  loads 
of  vitally  needed  materiel.  All  our  troops 
under  Stilwell’s  command  would  be 
placed  in  a  very  hazardous  position  be¬ 
cause  they  would  have  to  be  supplied  by 
air  and  this  is  at  best  a  difficult  under¬ 
taking. 

We  know  that  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half  that  Americans  have  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  high  spots  of  the  Himalayas 
and  that  those  men  located  in  tnose  iso¬ 
lated  areas  have  to  be  fed  by  parachute. 
All  the  material  which  would  have  to  be 
sent  in  by  air  to  China  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  because  of  the  necessity  of 
feeding  the  Americans,  and  the  Chinese 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  opening 
the  supply  routes  to  China  and  subse¬ 
quently  would  bring  about  a  lessening  in 
the  flow  of  materiel  needed  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  that  area.  The  effect  of  this 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  long  delay  to 
the  struggle  in  Asia  and  it  might,  if  car¬ 
ried  on  long  enough,  bring  about  the  loss 
of  China  in  this  war.  Too  often  have  we 
kept  the  Chinese  alive  on  promises,  and 
too  often  have  the  Chinese  been  let  down 
only  to  bounce  back  again.  There  is  a 
limit  to  a  people’s  and  a  nation’s  en¬ 
durance  and  the  psychological  effect  of 
what  Japan  has  been  able  to  do  in  India 
has  hurt  our  prestige  with  the  Chinese 
and  lowered  their  resistance  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  degree.  If  the  Japanese  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  India  and  Burma,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  China  with  its  in¬ 
ternal  weaknesses  such  as  unchecked  in¬ 
flation  and  ideological  conflict  may  oe 
forced  out  of  the  war. 

That  is  something  that  we  must  take 
into  consideration  all  the  time,  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  be  aware 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Par  East  and 
recognize  the  facts  for  what  they  are.  I 
have  taken  as  active  an  interest  as  I 
possibly  could  in  our  great  ally  China 
not  so  much  because  I  like  the  Chinese 
people — and  I  do — but  because  I  feel 
quite  strongly  that  the  more  assistance 
we  get  into  China  and  the  greater  use 
we  can  make  of  China’s  manpower  the 
less  difficult  will  be  our  part  in  the  Pacific 
war  and  the  more  American  lives  we  will 
save. 

Our  bombers  have  begun  to  make  their 
presence  felt  in  China,  although  in  that 
theater  we  have  not  yet  assumed  the  of¬ 
fensive.  On  the  Asiatic  mainland,  time 
has,  in  one  sense,  been  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  But  time 
is  a  fickle  ally.  Potentially,  China  re¬ 
mains  our  most  effective  base  for  aerial 
operations  against  Japan. 

Supply  is  our  problem  in  China.  To 
supply  our  growing  air  strength  in  that 
country  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  challenge  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
air  forces.  Every  item  of  equipment 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  our  Fourteenth  Air  Force  must 


be  flown  into  China  from  the  outside. 
That  is  the  primary,  fundamental  fact  of 
our  present  strategy  in  Asia. 

It  may  throw  some  light  to  consider 
this  fact  in  terms  of  gasoline  alone.  In 
the  round  trip  over  the  hump  between 
Assam  and  Kunming,  the  C-87  trans¬ 
port  now  in  use  can  deliver  4  tons  of 
100-octane  gasoline.  To  do  so,  the  air¬ 
plane  must  consume  3  V2  tons  of  the  same 
precious  commodity. 

The, crews  of  a  heavy  bombardment 
group  in  China  must  ferry  over  their 
own  gasoline,  bombs,  replacement  parts 
and  everything  else  in  their  own  B-24’s — 
the  C-87  is  a  converted  B-24.  Before 
this  bombardment  group  can  go  on  1 
combat  flight,  it  must  make  4  trips 
over  the  hump.  To  perform  1  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  mission,  those  crews 
must  make  4  separate  flights  over  the 
most  hazardous  mountain  terrain  in  the 
world.  Until  such  time  as  we  conquer 
the  territory  and  build  the  road  into 
China,  and/or  capture  a  seaport,  we 
must  follow  this  procedure  whether  it 
is  for  40  aircraft  or  4,000. 

Our  problem  of  making  supplies  flow 
into  China  by  no  means  starts  in  Assam. 
When  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  H.  Brereton  and 
his  men  first  arrived  in  India  from  Java 
they  found  a  total  of  10  airdromes  in 
that  entire  subcontinent.  Until  that 
time,  the  British  defense  of  India  had 
been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
only  threat  could  come  from  the  north¬ 
west  frontier — the  Kyber  Pass.  The 
Japanese  seizure  of  Burma  suddenly 
threatened  attack  not  from  the  north¬ 
west  but  the  east. 

A  complete  and  rapid  readjustment  of 
defenses  was  in  order,  a  formidable  task 
in  any  country — let  alone  India.  There, 
the  enervating  heat,  the  apathy  of  the 
natives,  the  total  absence  of  modern 
methods  and  equipment,  combined  to 
form  a  staggering  prospect. 

Assam  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
India  by  the  Brahmaputra,  one  of  the 
longest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  one  that 
has  not  a  single  bridge  through  its  length 
in  that  country.  Its  mean  level  varies 
with  the  seasons.  At  certain  times  of 
the  year,  a  25-foot  rise  and  fall  puts  river 
ports  out  of  commission  during  both  flood 
and  ebb  periods. 

There  is  no  through  road  between 
Assam  and  Calcutta.  Rail  transporta¬ 
tion  is  complicated  by  changes  in  gage, 
and  the  existence  of  antiquated  train 
ferries.  The  capacity  of  the  inland 
water  system  was  for  a  long  time  even 
lower  than  usual  because  power  units 
and  barges  had  been  moved  to  Iraq.  And 
during  the  monsoon  season,  nearly  all 
nonriver  transportation  ceases  because 
the  area  is  completely  flooded. 

The  monsoon  season  lasts,  in  Assam, 
from  mid-May  to  mid-November.  The 
average  rainfall  is  about  150  inches  as 
compared  to  a  20-inch  average  for  a 
similar  period  in,  say,  Virginia.  Malaria 
is  a  constant  threat. 

Life  and  labor  are  cheap  in  India. 
Sections  of  tea  land  were  cleared  for  our 
airdromes  and  runways  were  painfully 
built  with  rocks  taken  from  the  river  bot¬ 
tom  and  carried  in  baskets  on  the  heads 
of  coolies.  Antediluvian  stone  rollers, 


pushed  by  other  coolies,  are  used  to  puck 
down  the  rock. 

Our  flying  transport  operations  are  no 
less  difficult.  The  pilots  who  fly  our 
transports  in  that  weather  are  as  ex¬ 
posed  as  any  in  actual  combat.  Seven¬ 
teen  thousand-foot  mountains  have  to  be 
cleared  by  instrument  flying;  if  our  men 
veer  to  the  north  they  meet  22,000-foot 
peaks  while  to  the  south  they  drift  over 
Japanese-held  Burma.  It  is  no  country 
to  crash-land  in. 

That  is  the  route  our  supplies  must 
travel  after  they  have  already  been 
shipped  more  than  10,000  miles — sup¬ 
plies  not  only  for  our  Fourteenth  Air 
Force  but  to  help  equip  the  Chinese  Army 
and  to  build  and  defend  China’s  air¬ 
dromes. 

And  yet  the  Fourteenth  Air  Force  is  in 
the  skies  over  China.  Under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  master  tactician,  Gen.  Claire  L. 
Cbennault,  American  fliers  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  have  from  February  2,  1942,  to 
October  31,  1943,  brought  down  351 
Japanese  aircraft,  with  a  loss  to  them¬ 
selves  of  only  68,  an  unrivalled  record. 
That  is  not  counting  enemy  aircraft 
probably  destroyed  or  damaged. 

A  record  of  this  scope  is  all  the  more 
impressive  in  that  it  was  built  up  in  the 
course  of  what  is,  by  today’s  standards, 
aerial  guerrilla  warfare.  The  pre-con¬ 
dition  of  all  successful  guerrilla  opera¬ 
tions — an  actively  friendly  countryside — 
exists  in  China,  and  the  Fourteenth  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  by  helping  the 
Chinese  create  one  of  the  most  efficient 
aircraft  warning  systems  in  existence. 
Our  bases  are  notified  of  the  approach 
of  a  Japanese  flight  almost  at. the 
moment  it  takes  to  the  air.  This  warn¬ 
ing  system  was  one  of  the  factors  that 
enabled  the  Fourteenth  to  provide  the 
support  which  helped  to  stop  the 
Japanese  cold  in  the  Tungting  Lake 
offensive  of  May  and  June  1943. 

In  its  primary  mission  of  protecting 
the  terminal  bases  of  air  transport,  the 
Fourteenth  Air  Force  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  At  the  same  time,  we 
know  that  air  transport  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  our  Chinese  bases.  It  need 
hardly  be  stated  that  we  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  allowing  our  air  operations  from 
the  Asiatic  mainland  to  remain  on  the 
level  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Neither 
Japanese  shipping  nor  Japanese  industry 
will  survive  the  bombing  in  store  for 
them. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the.  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  my  able  colleague  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  about  China  and 
the  Orient  should  be  of  interest  and 
should  carry  weight  because  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  familiar  from  personal  knowledge 
he  has  had  by  reason  of  residence,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  China.  For  how  many 
years  did  the  gentleman  live  there? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Just 
3  years. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  But  the 
gentleman  knows  the  conditions  over 
there,  and  I  think  the  House  is  interested 
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in  hearing  upon  that  question  for  the 
reasons  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

If  China  is,  because  of  circumstances, 
forced  out  of  this  war  we  will  live  to  rue 
the  day  that  such  a  happening  occurred. 
The  only  way  that  we  can  keep  China 
in  this  war  and  fighting  as  she  has  over 
the  last  7  years  is  to  see  to  it  that  she 
gets  the  tools,  because  we  can  be  very 
certain  that  if  we  keep  her  supplied  she 
will  do  her  job,  and  do  it  well. 

The  present  method  of  acquiring  lend- 
lease  material  for  China  is  not  too  satis¬ 
factory.  The  material  sent  in  is  not  the 
property  of  China  but  rather  is  Ameri¬ 
can  goods,  and  is  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Joint  Munitions  Board.  This  Board 
may  at  any  time  change  the  destination 
of  these  shipments.  China  does  not 
have  a  representative  on  this  Board, 
the  reason  being,  I  believe,  that  China 
is  not  one  of  the  producing  nations  and 
is  therefore  not  entitled  to  a  seat.  Her 
needs  are  stated  by  an  American  Army 
officer  specifically  assigned  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  job.  All  materiel  destined  for 
China  is  shipped  to  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  in  India,  who  is  General  Stilwell,  on 
a  month-to-month  assignment.  This 
perhaps  is  necessary,  but  the  objection 
to  it  is  that  this  war  cannot  be  waged 
on  a  month-to-month  basis.  Further¬ 
more,  the  exigencies  of  other  fronts 
sometimes  divert  supplies  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  China.  China  would  prefer 
to  have  the  United  States  make  no 
promises  except  those  which  we  can 
carry  out.  We  have  been  overenthu- 
siastic  too  many  times  and  promised  to 
China  materiel  which  we  could  not  under 
any  circumstances,  in  view  of  our  own 
needs,  send  to  her.  The  result  has  been 
that  China  has  suffered  one  let  down 
after  another,  and  this  is  not  very  con¬ 
ducive,  as  you  can  well  understand,  to  a 
feeling  of  harmony  and  strength.  China’s 
thanks  would  be  much  more  warm  and 
sincere  if  we  would  promise  a  small  de¬ 
gree  of  help  and  produce  it  rather  than 
promise  much  and  produce  only  a  small 
part.  China  would  like  to  have  60  divi¬ 
sions,  or  600,000  men  fully  equipped  so 
that  they  could  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  a  real  offensive  against  Japan.  At 
the  present  time  the  Chinese  have  only 
3  or  4  divisions  fully  equipped,  and 
they  are  located  in  India  and  on  the 
Burma  front.  In  China  not  even  1  divi¬ 
sion  is  equipped  with  American  materiel. 

While  we  have  been  doing  remark¬ 
ably  well  under  lend-lease  I  feel  that  we 
should  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
Certainly  American  ingenuity  is  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  an  aerial  route  over 
the  hump  of  the  Himalayas  into  China 
and  a  proposed  road  through  northern 
Burma.  We  know,  of  course,  on  the 
basis  of  what  Admiral  Nimitz  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Stilwell  have  both  said  that  we  are 
going  to  drive  across  the  Pacific  until 
we  acquire  control  of  a  seaport  on  the 
China  coast,  but  that  is  going  to  take  a 
long  time  and  until  that  day  is  at  hand 
it  appears  that  we  will  have  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  routes  we  now  have  either 
in  operation  or  under  consideration. 

In  1942  we  sent  over  the  hump  some¬ 
thing  like  5,500  tons  of  supplies  into 


China;  in  1943  we  sent  in  12  times  that 
amount  and  in  the  month  of  December 
alone  we  transported  into  China  by  air 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  sent  in 
during  the  entire  year  1942.  This  indi¬ 
cates  a  great  advance  in  the  amount 
sent  in  but  it  by  no  means  comes  any¬ 
where  near  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  either  Chennault  and  his  Fourteenth 
Air  Force  or  the  forces  of  the  Chung¬ 
king  government.  However,  in  all  hon¬ 
esty  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  aerial 
transport  route  is  probably  the  toughest 
road  in  the  world.  The  average  round 
trips  between  Assam,  the  starting  point, 
and  Kunming,  Chennault’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  were  5,000  a  month  which  indicates, 
of  course,  that  a  great  deal  of  traffic  was 
being  carried  on.  However,  in  northwest 
India  the  precipitation  is  the  heaviest  in 
the  world  and  because  of  this  plus  ex¬ 
tremely  cloudy  conditions  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  barriers  which  have  to  be  flown  over, 
the  job  is  a  tremendously  difficult  one. 
At  the  present  time  of  the  something  in 
excess  of  100,000  American  troops  in  India 
20,000  are  being  used  in  the  building  of 
the  Ledo  Road  which  is  progressing  fa¬ 
vorably  and  which  will,  if  the  Japanese 
are  stopped  in  Manipur  and  driven  out  of 
India,  connect  with  the  Burma  Road 
eventually. 

This  road  is  being  built  by  American 
troops  and  guarded  by  Indian-trained, 
American- equipped  Chinese  soldiers  un¬ 
der  Brigadier  General  Boatner.  They 
are  doing  a  splendid  job  and  the  Chinese 
troops  have  been  able  to  furnish  all  the 
necessary  protection.  When  the  Ledo 
Road  connects  with  the  Burma  Road, 
and  that  should  not  take  too  long,  it  will 
mean  that  the  Japanese  will  have  to  be 
driven  from  the  Burma  Road  area  which 
they  occupy  in  northern  Burma  up  to 
the  China  frontier  itself.  This  is  going 
to  take  a  long  time  and  added  to  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  Burma  Road  itself  will 
have  to  be  repaired  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  when  one  considers  the 
chasms  which  must  be  bridged  and  the 
other  topographical  difficulties  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  one  can  begin  to  comprehend 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  It  is 
along  the  China  end  of  the  Burma  Road 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  some  three  or 
four  divisions  of  American-trained 
troops,  and  to  get  back  to  what  I  said 
earlier  in  this  talk,  it  is  to  this  particular 
part  of  Burma  and  China  that,  sup¬ 
posedly,  some  of  Japan’s  Kwantung 
Army  soldiers  have  been  dispatched. 

I  believe  that  the  Lend-Lease  Admin¬ 
istration  is  doing  everything  in  its  power 
to  speed  up  aid  to  China  but  I  am  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  actual  tonnage 
which  has  been  sent  to  our  gallant  ally. 
We  are  not  fighting  this  war  alone  nor 
are  we  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  We  are  in  effect  fighting 
for  the  right  of  democracy  to  live,  and 
whoever  fights  our  enemies  fights  with 
us  at  the  moment,  and  we  are  not  under 
any  circumstances  obligated  to  accept 
what  they  think  or  believe.  We  have  to 
realize  that  this  is  a  global  struggle  and 
that  it  will  take  the  united  efforts  of  all 
those  allied  with  us  to  bring  this  war  to 
a  victorious  conclusion.  To  say  that  we 
have  now  entered  on  the  most  critical 
years  we  have  ever  known  is  simply  to 


state  the  obvious.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  differences  of  opinion  sway  us  at  a 
time  like  this.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
keep  faith  here  just  as  do  the  men  on  the 
battlefields  all  over  the  world.  The  men 
on  Wake,  Tarawa,  and  Bataan  kept  that 
faith  to  the  end.  It  is  up  to  us,  all  of  us, 
to  finish  the  job  they  started.  But  valor 
alone  will  not  win  in  this  modern  war¬ 
fare  of  dive  bombers  and  tanks.  The 
final  result  will  be  determined  by  the 
united,  organized,  civilian  army  which 
supplies  the  uniformed  armies  with  the 
shoes,  planes,  tanks,  guns,  ammunition, 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine — every¬ 
thing  possible  for  victory. 

We  cannot  afford  the  type  of  mental 
or  military  unpreparedness  which  has 
characterized  the  Indian  and  Burma 
military  strategy  too  often  in  this  war. 
We  have  underestimated  many  things 
such  as  the  striking  power  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Army,  the  reaction  of  colonial 
peoples,  and  the  defensive  strength  and 
dogged  determination  of  the  Chinese. 
Psychologically  we  have  waged  a  very 
poor  war  and  we  seem  not  to  have  learned 
too  much  as  a  result  of  what  we  have  been 
through.  We  have  to  realize  that  this  is 
a  life  and  death  struggle  and  that,  un¬ 
fortunately,  our  losses  are  going  to  be 
great.  That  is  the  sad  part  about  any 
war  because  while  you  can  re-create 
wealth  you  cannot  bring  back  a  life. 

I  am  interested  in  bringing  an  end  to 
these  barbaric  struggles  which  plague 
each  of  our  generations  and  I  would  like 
to  save  as  many  lives  as  we  possibly  can 
in  this  present  war.  That  is  why,  I  re¬ 
peat,  I  am  so  interested  in  China  and  the 
part  it  should  play.  China  is  more  than 
willing  to  assume  her  share  of  the  burden 
of  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 
She  knows  her  limitations  but  she  desires 
to  work  as  a  team — the  Chinese  to  use 
their  manpower  to  carry  on  the  infan¬ 
try  operations  if  we  will  give  them  the 
supplies  and  the  material,  and  we  to  use 
our  ingenuity  and  skills  to  carry  on  the 
sea  and  air  warfare.  Our  whole  war 
plan  in  the  Pacific  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  China  will  continue  to  oppose  Japan 
indefinitely,  but  China — near  the  brink 
of  exhaustion — cannot  continue  this  pol¬ 
icy  unless  we  get  the  supplies  to  her.  It 
is  therefore  obvious  that  we  must  take 
every  conceivable  step  and  use  every 
power  at  our  command  to  strengthen 
China’s  Army  and  to  keep  China  in  the 
war.  Not  only  must  we  do  it  for  selfish 
reasons  at  the  present  time  but  also  be¬ 
cause  in  a  long  range  consideration  of  the 
matter  a  strong  China  will  have  the  good 
will  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  by  that 
token  we  will  have  their  good  will  also. 
China  could  lead  the  way  to  democracy  in 
Asia.  China  could  use  her  growing  in¬ 
fluence  morally  as  well  as  politically  to 
help  build  up  a  better  order  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and,  finally,  China  could  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  because  with 
her  great  resources,  both  natural  and 
human,  as  well  as  her  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  a  strong  China  would  be  able  to 
share  with  other  great  powers  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  keeping  the  peace  in  the 
Pacific  region  and  making  that  area  one 
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of  security  rather  than  the  powder  keg 
it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Gladly. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  very  scholarly  and  sound  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  in 
regard  to  the  situation  in  the  Far  East. 
I  am  very  sure  that  America,  naturally 
preoccupied  with  the  coming  invasion  of 
Europe,  is  not  paying  adequate  attention 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East. 

Admiral  King  last  summer  said  that 
our  job  would  be  made  almost  impossibly 
difficult  if  China  were  to  drop  out  of  the 
war.  The  way  in  which  the  white  man 
has  crumpled  up  like  a  house  of  cards 
and  been  caught  unawares  again,  and 
again,  and  again  in  South  China,  South 
Asia,  in  Burma  and  India,  is  most  dis¬ 
concerting  from  the  Chinese  standpoint; 
yes,  but  primarily  from  our  standpoint, 
because  for  every  Chinese  they  lose  we 
have  to  put  in  an  American  who,  under 
these  difficult  circumstances,  is  not  the 
equal  of  a  Chinese  soldier.  I  want  to 
express  my  great  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  subject  be¬ 
fore  us  at  this  time  when  it  is  of  such 
crucial  importance  to  our  own  conduct 
in  the  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  As  this  House  knows,  I  have 
a  high  regard  for  the  gentleman  and 
consider  him  one  of  the  outstanding  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  Far  East  in  the  entire 
country.  As  I  have  stated  on  many  pre¬ 
vious  ocassions,  we  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  him  here  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record;  and  at  the  appropriate  time, 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  permission  to  insert  articles  V, 
VI,  and  VH  of  the  master  agreement,  and 
sections  of  the  original  act  of  1941,  to 
show  the  necessity,  I  feel,  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  am  going  to  propose  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman, 
however,  asks  now  for  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  own  remarks? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  has  been  expressed 
concerning  my  amendment,  and  a  great 
deal  of  approval,  and  in  order  that  the 
Members  may  have  it  before  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  so  that  they  can  re¬ 
fer  to  the  master  agreement  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  is  a  sample  agreement  of  the 
master  agreements  with  other  coun¬ 
tries — and  that  master  agreement  will  be 
found  on  page  72  of  the  report  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  on  lend-lease 
operations . 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the 
Lend  Lease  Act  to  which  I  refer,  and 


articles  V,  VI,  and  vn  of  the  lend-lease 
report  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress; 

(b)  The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
any  such  foreign  government  receives  any  aid 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
those  which  the  President  deems  satisfactory, 
and  the  benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be 
payment  or  repayment  in  kind  or  property, 
or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which 
the  President  deems  satisfactory. 

(c)  After  June  30,  1943,  or  after  the  passage 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses 
before  June  30,  1943,  which  declares  that  the 
powers  conferred  by  or  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  are  no  longer  necessary  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  neither  the 
President  nor  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  shall  exercise  any  of  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  or  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ;  ex¬ 
cept  that  until  July  1,  1946,  any  of  such  pow¬ 
ers  may  be  exercised  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  contract  or  agrement  with  such 
a  foreign  government  made  before  July  1, 
1943,  or  before  the  passage  of  such  concurrent 
resolution,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

article  v 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  will  return  to  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the  present 
emergency,  as  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  such  de¬ 
fense  articles  transferred  under  this  Agree¬ 
ment  as  shall  not  have  been  destroyed,  lost 
or  consumed  and  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  useful  in  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  to  be  otherwise  of 
use  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  VI 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits 
to  be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America 
by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  full  cognizance  shall  be 
taken  of  all  property,  services,  information, 
facilities,  or  other  benefits  or  considerations 
provided  by  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  subsequent  to 
March  11,  1941,  and  accepted  or  acknowledged 
by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  VII 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits 
to  be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America 
by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  return  for  aid  furnished 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  11,  1941, 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  shall  be 
such  as  not  to  burden  commerce  between 
the  two  countries,  but  to  promote  mutually 
advantageous  economic  relations  between 
them  and  the  betterment  of  worldwide  eco¬ 
nomic  relations.  To  that  end,  they  shall  in¬ 
clude  provision  for  agreed  action  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  open  to  participa¬ 
tion  by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  di- 
rectei  to  the  expansion,  by  appropriate  inter¬ 
national  and  domestic  measures  of  produc¬ 
tion,  employment,  and  the  exchange  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  goods,  vhich  are  the  material 
foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of 
all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
discriminatory  treatment  in  international 
commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers;  and,  in  general,  to  the 
attainment  of  all  the  economic  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  joint  declaration  made  on 
August  14,  1941,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  basic 
principles  of  which  were  adhered  to  by  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  September  24,  1941. 

At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the 
light  of  governing  economic  conditions,  the 
best  means  of  attaining  the  above-stated  ob¬ 


jectives  by  their  own  agreed  action  and  of 
seeking  the  agreed  action  of  other  like-mind¬ 
ed  Governments. 

I  shall  read  my  amendment: 

Page  2,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following; 

“Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  ‘(1)’  after  ‘(b)’  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph: 

“‘(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  enter  into  any  final  settle¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  disposition,  other 
than  the  return  to  the  United  States,  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  in  the  possession  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  foreign  country  and  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  defense  of  such  foreign  country 
until  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  set¬ 
tlement  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  two  Houses.’  ” 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  listening  to  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  which  the  gentle¬ 
woman  proposes  I  notice  it  refers  to  a 
particular  subsection;  that  nothing  in 
that  subsection  shall  be  construed  as 
giving  the  President  authority  to  make 
any  settlement  without  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  That 
is  the  subsection  that  gives  him  author¬ 
ity  to  leave  in  a  country,  if  he  wishes, 
or  transfer,  if  he  wishes,  stock  piles  of 
defense  articles  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other  and  allow  that  country  to  trans¬ 
mit  goods  or  sell  it  or  do  anything  else 
with  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  clear  then  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  amendment  that  it 
would  prevent  the  President  from  in¬ 
curring  any  agreement  under  any  power 
anywhere  in  the  lend-lease  program 
without  the  approval  of  Congress,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  final  settlement. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  doubtless  knows  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  accepted 
the  following  amendment  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  after 
the  word  “satisfactory’’  and  inserting  the 
following;  Provided,  however,  That  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  in  any  final  settle¬ 
ment  to  assume  or  incur  any  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  post-war  economic  or  post-war  military 
policy  except  in  accordance  with  established 
constitutional  procedure.” 

That  amendment  affects  settlement  of 
our  post-war  economic  and  post-war 
military  policies. 

My  amendment  refers  to  the  final  set¬ 
tlement  insofar  as  defense  supplies  are 
concerried.  There  are  very  large  stock 
piles  of  airplanes,  tanks,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  of  war  in  certain  countries.  I 
believe  there  are  ships.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  those  countries  at  some 
time  or  another  are  not  going  to  use  those 
materials  of  war  against  us  or  against 
some  other  country  that  we  feel  should 
be  protected  not  only  for  its  own  sake 
but  for  our  own  protection. 
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Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  distinctly  good.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  reference 
there  to  the  particular  subsection  did 
not  limit  it  to  a  portion  of  the  final  agree¬ 
ments  instead  of  to  any  power  the  Pres¬ 
ident  might  have  with  respect  to  final 
agreements. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  that  is  the  part  that  gives  the 
President  the  authority.  The  President 
now  has  the  authority  to  bring  back  the 
goods  or  leave  them  in  the  countries 
where  they  now  are.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing.  Nobody  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen  after  this  war  is 
over.  This  Nation  stood  by  among 
other  nations  and  watched  Germany 
arm  and  arm  and  arm  and  arm. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mf. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Is  the 
amendment  th_e  gentlewoman  is  now  dis¬ 
cussing  the  amendment  with  reference 
to  disposing  of  surplus  lend-lease.  prop¬ 
erty? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
with  reference  to  surplus  lend-lease  prop¬ 
erty  after  the  war  is  over,  and  it  may  not 
be  after  the  war  is  over.  It  might  be 
that  one  country  would  make  a  separate 
peace.  Certainly  then  this  would  serve 
as  a  great  protection  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  This  is 
the  same  amendment  discussed  yester¬ 
day? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
same  amendment  discussed  yesterday,  al¬ 
though  I  have  gone  into  the  wording  of 
the  amendment  today.  Yesterday  I  did 
not  give  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Is  the 
gentlewoman  going  to  put  in  the  Record 
the  amendment  as  she  proposes  to  offer 
It? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  just  read  it,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  the  printed  copy  of  the  amendment 
go  into  the  Record.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  protection.  I  said  yesterday  that 
plenty  of  veterans  who  are  now  fighting, 
who  are  now  in  the  service  of  our  country, 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  sort.  They  are  suffering  to¬ 
day  because  of  lack  of  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  They  want  to 
take  no  chances  after  this  World  War. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  On  yesterday  I 
interrogated  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  as  to  how  much  had 
already  been  spent  under  lease-lend,  and 
I  understood  him  to  say  $22,000,000,000. 
I  have  since  been  informed  by  another 
member  of  the  committee  that  it  is  $27,- 
000,000,000.  A  difference  of  $5,000,000,- 
000  these  days  is  not  much.  Can  the 
gentlewoman  give  us  some  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  that? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  get  that  definite  informa¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  have  it  here  at  the  desk 
at  the  moment.  I  think  the  definite  in¬ 
formation  so  far  as  possible  should  be 
giyen  to  the  House.  I  shall  try  to  have 


what  is  available  inserted  in  my  speech. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  gentlewoman  to  say  she  has 
been  trying  to  get  the  information  and 
could  not  get  it? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
said  it  was  difficult  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  get  it. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentlewoman  cer¬ 
tainly  knows  that  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  appropriated  for  lend- 
lease  is  $24,000,000,000. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
do  not  have  the  figures  before  me.  I 
shall  ask  to  have  them  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  They  are  available  in 
the  office  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
would  find  if  she  investigated  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent 
and  allocated  up  to  the  present  time  un¬ 
der  lend-lease  is  $22,000,000,000.  In  ref¬ 


erence  to  the  question  asked  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota,  I  do  not  see  how 
more  can  be  expended  than  was  appro¬ 
priated,  because  I  think  th  ire  is  a  law 
against  that;  in  fact,  I  know  there  is. 
So  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
appropriated  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  which  I  put  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
is  $24,000,000,000. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  laws  limiting 
any  action  of  this  administration  are 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  Of  course  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Only  $24,000,000,000  is 
appropriated  under  lend-lease.  Twen¬ 
ty-two  billion  dollars  has  been  spent  and 
allocated  up  to  the  present  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  records.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  will  take  that  state¬ 
ment  as  being  correct. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
following  is  a  table  which  appears  on 
page  197  of  the  lend-lease  regarding  au¬ 
thorizations  and  transfers  authorized 
from  other  appropriations. 


Lend-lease  appropriations 


(Millions  of  dollars] 


Category 

Amounts  appropriated 

Adjusted 
appro¬ 
priations 
Dec.  31, 
1943 

Percent 
change 
in  appro¬ 
priations  1 

First 

appro¬ 

priation 

Second 

appro¬ 

priation 

Third 

appro¬ 

priation 

Fourth 

appro¬ 

priation 

Total 

1.  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores . 

2.  Aircraft  and  aeronautical  material . 

3.  Tanks  and  other  vehicles . 

4.  Vessels  and  watercraft . 

5.  Miscellaneous  military  equipment _ 

6.  Production  facilities  in  United  States.. 

7.  Agricultural  and  industrial  com¬ 

modities . 

8.  Servicing,  repair  of  ships,  etc . 

9.  Services  and  expenses _ _ 

10.  Administrative  expenses . . 

Total . . . . . . 

1, 343 
2,054 
362 
629 
•  260 
752 

1,350 

200 

40 

10 

1,190 

685 

385 

850 

155 

375 

1,875 

175 

285 

10 

129 

734 

112 

3,567 

208 

075 

1,553 

4, 452 
259 

9 

2,533 

2,739 

876 

3,766 

415 

1,239 

11,  244 
842 
1,000 
29 

1,692 

2,680 

739 

3,872 

354 

1.  105 

12,609 

791 

800 

29 

-33.2 

-2.2 

-15.6 

+2.8 

-14.7 

-10.8 

+12.1 
-6. 1 
-20.0 
0 

7,000 

6,985 

5,425 

6,273 

24,683 

24, 671 

-.05 

1  The  Lend-Lease  Appropriation  Acts  provide  that  with  the  exception  of  the  appropriation  for  administrative 
expenses,  up  to  20  percent  of  the  consolidated  appropriation  for  any  category  may  be  transferred  by  the  President  to 
the  consolidated  appropriation  for  any  other  category,  but  no  consolidated  appropriation  may  be  increased  by  more 
than  30  percent.  The  Fourth  Lend-Lease  Appropriation  Act  provided  an  exception  in  the  case  of  ordnance  and  ord¬ 
nance  stores;  certain  transfers  could  be  made  from  that  category  to  agricultural  and  industrial  commodities. 


AMOUNTS  OP  LEND-LEASE  AID  AUTHORIZED 

The  amount  of  lend-lease  aid  that  may  be 
provided  under  the  various  acts  is  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

I 

Lend-lease  appropriations  to  the  President 
First  lend-lease  appropria¬ 
tion  _ $7,  000,  000,  000 

Second  lend-lease  appropria¬ 
tion  _  5,  985,  000,  000 

Third  lend-lease  appropria¬ 
tion  (fifth  supplemental, 

1942) _ _ _  5,425,000,000 

Fourth  lend-lease  appropria¬ 
tion  _  6,  273,  629,  000 


Total _ _ _  24,  683,  629,  000 

n 

Transfers  authorized  from  other 
appropriations 

Direct  appropriations  have  been  made  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  the  procurement  of 
items  which  are  in  the  main  common  to  the 
uses  of  our  own  armed  forces  and  those  of  our 
allies.  These  items  when  produced  can  be 
used,  in  other  words,  by  our  own  armed  forces 
or  those  of  our  allies  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  can  be  most  effective  in  defeating  our 
common  enemies.  It  is  not  until  they  are 


ready  for  distribution  that  they  are  allocated 
by  the  military  experts  in  accordance  with 
the  strategic  needs.  The  appropriation  acts 
in  question  authorize  transfers  to  our  allies 
up  to  stated  amounts  under  the  Lend-Lease 
Act.  That  does  not  mean  that  transfers  up 
to  the  stated  amounts  have  to  or  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  made.  All  that  it  means  is  that 
there  is  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  military 
experts  to  assign  the  supplies  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good  in  winning  the  war. 


War  Department,  third  sup¬ 
plemental,  1942 _ $2,  000,  000,  000 

War  Department,  fourth  sup¬ 
plemental,  1942 _  4,  000,  000,  000 

War  Department,  fifth  sup¬ 
plemental,  1942 _  11,250,000,000 

War  Department,  sixth  sup¬ 
plemental,  1942 _  2,  220,  000,  000 

War  Department,  Military 

Appropriation  Act,  1943 _  12,  700,  000,  000 

Navy  Department,  second 

supplemental,  1943  _  3,  000,  000,  000 

Departments  other  than 
War.  third  supplemental, 

1942 _ ....  800,000,000 


Total _ _  35,970,000,000 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 


1944 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Phil- 
bin]. 

(Mr.  FHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  PHILBIN  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Knutson]. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
about  this  whole  question  of  lend-lease 
and  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  do. 

On  yesterday  I  interrogated  several 
speakers,  among  them  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bloom],  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth].  I  un¬ 
derstood  the  chairman  to  say  in  reply  to 
a  question  of  mine  that  only  $22,000,000,- 
000 — I  should  not  say  “only,”  -because 
$22,000,000,000  is  a  lot  of  money — has 
been  released  under  the  operation  of  the 
lease-lend  law.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
call  it  lease-lend,  because  we  shall  never 
see  any  of  it  again.  We  are  neither  lend¬ 
ing  or  leasing,  we  are  giving  it. 

The  point  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cole]  on  yesterday  as 
to  whether  there  would  be  a  danger  of 
our  associate  nations  charging  us  rent  for 
storage  of  this  property  after  the  war  is 
over  evoked  some  smiles  on  the  majority 
side,  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  in  the 
least  if  some  of  our  associate  nations 
would  present  us  with  a  bill  for  storage 
after  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  ever  heard 
anything  from  this  administration  or 
from  any  part  of  it  that  would  indicate 
that  these  people  would  ever  be  called 
upon  to  reimburse  us  even  in  part  for 
the  expenditures  we  are  now  making? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  think  they  have 
been  assured  that  they  do  not  need  to 
pay  us  back,  that  “Uncle  Sap”  does  not 
expect  them  to  pay  us  back.  Of  course, 
this  war  is  costing  us  anywhere  from 
25  to  40  percent  more  than  it  should.  I 
want  to  read  to  the  House  a  little  extract 
taken  from  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
George  Mecklenburg  at  the  Wesley 
Church  in  Minneapolis  on  Sunday, 
March  19.  This  appears  in  the  Wesley 
News.  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Mecklenburg 
enjoys  a  splendid  reputation  in  our  part 
of  the  country.  He  is  one  of  our  out¬ 
standing  clergymen.  He  was  rather 
strong  for  intervention,  as  I  recall.  I 
think  he  castigated  me  several  years  ago 
because  I  was  not  so  feverish  to  get  into 
this  war,  which,  of  course,  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  World  War  No.  1. 

Let  me  read  what  Dr.  Mecklenburg, 
who  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Latin 
America,  said: 

Coming  down  through  southern  Mexico  on 
the  Vera  Cruz-Tapachula  Railroad,  I  got  an 
earful  about  American  extravagance.  They 


told  me  that  the  United  States  was  spending 
$200,000,000  on  that  railroad,  and  it  is  a  Mexi¬ 
can  railroad  belonging  to  the  Government. 
Mexico  has  plenty  of  money  to  repair  her 
own  railroads  now,  yet  we  are  down  there 
doing  it  for  them.  Senator  Hugh  Butler, 
after  traveling  20,000  miles  through  Latin 
America,  comes  home  and  attacks  our  good- 
neighbor  policy.  He  says,  “We  have  appro¬ 
priated  $6,000,000,000  for  Latin  America,  to 
be  spent  in  3  years.” 

I  recall  that  statement  very  well.  It 
was  challenged  by  the  New  Deal  pro¬ 
ponents,  but  before  Senator  Butler  got 
through  with  them  he  convinced  the 
country  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about,  and  he  furnished  us  with 
audited  figures  to  show  that  what  he  said 
was  true. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  when 
Senator  Butler  finally  employed  a  firm 
of  yery  eminent  accountants  and  had 
gone  over  the  figures  he  found  that  the 
3-year  program  that  he  had  spoken 
about  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
$8,000,000,000  instead  of  $6,000,000,000. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  am  not  surprised. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me,  please? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Why,  certainly,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that 
the  amount  of  money  that  he  just  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  expended  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  is  being  expended  under 
lend-lease,  or  is  it  an  entirely  different 
thing  that  the  gentleman  is  speaking  of? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  am  talking  about 
American  money  being  expended  in  oth¬ 
er  countries. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  But  the  gentleman  will 
admit  this  is  not  lend-lease  money  he  is 
talking  about? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  It  is  American 
money.  It  is  money  that  is  wrung  from 
the  taxpayers.  It  is  money  squeezed 
from  the  pockets  of  our  people. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentleman  knows 
it  is  not  lend-lease  money. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
the  economy  program  that  the  President 
promised  the  American  people  back  in 
1932. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Certainly,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  through. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bloom]  that  only 
a  small  part  of  it  is  a  part  of  lend-lease, 
but  nevertheless  it  shows  the  length  to 
which  this  administration  will  go  in  war¬ 
time  in  the  reckless  waste  and  squander¬ 
ing  of  public  money  in  every  corner  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Why,  lend-lease  Is 
not  the  only  tap  on  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury.  We  are  showering  American  gold 
all  over  the  world.  In  one  locality  we 
use  the  lend-lease  nozzle.  In  another 
locality  we  use  the  good-neighbor  nozzle. 
But  the  nozzles  are  going  all  the  time 


and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  now  taking  33  y3  percent 
of  every  dollar  we  earn  for  Federal 
taxes,  which  does  not  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  taxes  of  the  other  political 
subdivisions. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  money  available  under 
lend-lease  and  the  amount  that  has  been 
expended. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
any  more  at  a  loss  than  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Let  me  read  to  you 
now  from  the  hearings,  from  a  schedule 
supplied  in  those  hearings,  on  page  197. 
The  actual  amount,  according  to  the 
schedule  supplied  by  the  Lend  Lease  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  of  January  31,  allocated 
in  the  sum  of  $22,247,335,000.  The 
amount  of  lease-lend  aid  authorized  and 
set  up  in  this  schedule  by  direct  appro¬ 
priation  amounts  to  $24,683,629,000.  By 
transfers  from  other  appropriations 
$35,970,000,000. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Do  I  understand 
that  there  have  been  transfers  to  lend- 
lease  of  funds  totaling  $35,000,000,000 
from  other  funds. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  They  are  the  au¬ 
thorizations  for  transfers  from  the  War 
Department  and  Navy  Department 
funds,  aggregating  $35,970,000,000. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Most  amazing. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  That  is  nothing  new. 
That  is  what  I  put  in  the  Record  yester¬ 
day.  The  figures  are  correct  and  there 
is  no  secret  about  it.  It  has  been  open  to 
the  committee  and  it  is  open  to  the 
world,  so  there  is  nothing  secret  about  it. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  am  not  indicating 
it  has  been  a  secret.  I  am  merely  giving 
the  figures  to  the  gentleman  who  seems 
to  have  made  some  inquiries  about  them. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  put  them  in  the  Record 
yesterday. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Then  in  addition  to 
that,  I  might  say  there  is  approximately 
$2,000,000,000  that  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Maritime  Commission,  making 
a  total  of  something  like  $63,000,000,000 
available  under  lend-lease  for  mutual 
aid  or  whatever  term  is  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  it. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  would  say  lend- 
lease  funds  seem  to  have  a  very  high 
velocity. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  taken  care  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  very  nicely,  so  I  will  withhold  any 
further  remarks  I  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  want  to  read  a 
little  further,  if  I  may.  Dr.  Mecklen¬ 
burg  goes  on  and  quotes  Senator  Butler 
as  follows: 

He  says  that  we  have  appropriated  $6,000,- 
000,000  for  Latin  America  to  be  spent  in  3 
years.  He  goes  into  details  about  it.  He 
speaks  of  a  sanitation  project  in  Guatemala 
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City  which  will  cost  us  $750,000  and  the 
Guatemalan  Government  only  $19,000.  He 
speaks  of  a  road-building  project  for  unem¬ 
ployment  in  San  Salvador  to  give  employment 
to  2,000  men.  I  know  in  the  Senate  investi¬ 
gating  committee  this  project  was  denied,  but 
I  talked  to  the  man  who  had  charge  ^of  it. 
He  was  an  American.  He  told  me  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Butler  told  the  truth.  Senator  Butler 
says  that  we  are  spending  one-half  a  million 
dollars  in  Honduras,  while  the  state  only  puts 
in  $7,360  to  match  it.  Two  hundred  health 
centers  financed  and  projected  by  America 
are  under  way  in  Latin  America  now.  This 
may  be  fine  missionary  work  and  if  we  agree 
to  do  it  it  must  be  all  right.  But  certainly 
we  Americans  knew  nothing  about  it. 

He  is  talking  about  us  Americans  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  good  will  is  being  built  up  in 
South  America? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Oh,  I  think  we  could 
build  up  just  as  much  good  will  if  we 
set  up  500  Christmas  trees  strategically 
placed. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Last  summer  in  my 
home  town.  Dr.  O.  B.  Poster,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  Latin-American  affairs,  told 
a  local  audience  that  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  still  distrust  us  despite  the 
New-Deal  generosity  with  John  Q.  Pub¬ 
lic’s  money. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes;  I  will  come  to 
that  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Let  me  get  this  little 
gem  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  please, 
and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Dr.  Mecklenburg  goes  on  as  follows; 

I  was  told  in  Guatemala  when  we  built  the 
military  camp  there  we  started  to  pay  such 
high  prices  for  everything  that  President 
Ubico  had  to  step  in  and  put  a  ceiling  on 
wages  and  prices  so  as  not  to  demoralize 
the  finances  of  the  republic. 

They  do  not  say  anything  about  de¬ 
moralizing  the  morale  of  the  people,  but 
that  would  follow,  of  course. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bloom]  for  whom  I  have  a 
very  high  regard. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  It  is  mutual.  Speaking 
about  the  highways  in  San  Salvador, 
that  is  the  Pan-American  Highway  that 
was  voted  upon  by  this  Congress.  I 
think  the  gentleman  voted  for  it  years 
ago.  That  is  where  that  money  is  being 
expended.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
lend  “I021S6 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  still  come  back  to 
the  oid  theme  that  it  is  American  money. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Oh,  yes;  but  the  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  it. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  And  whether  it  is 
loaned  out — not  loaned  out — that  is  a 
misnomer — whether  it  is  given  out  by 
lend-lease  or  the.  Federal  Highway  De¬ 
partment  or  someone  else,  the  taxpayer 
suffers  just  as  much  agony  when  the 
money  is  being  extracted  from  him. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Concerning  this 
overburdened  taxpayer,  would  the  gentle¬ 


man  care  to  comment  upon  whether  or 
not  this  overburdened  taxpayer  has 
more  money  left  after  paying  taxes  to¬ 
day,  say  1944,  or  even  in  1943,  than  he 
had  after  paying  taxes  in  1932,  a  year 
that  the  gentleman  remembers  very  well? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes;  of  course.  Yes; 
he  has  much  more  money  because  he 
cannot  buy  much  of  anything  now. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Oh!  That  is  why? 
Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes.  He  cannot  get 
gasoline;  he  cannot  get  sugar;  he  cannot 
buy  a  double-breasted  suit  of  clothes 
with  a  vest  and  cuffs  on  the  trousers;  he 
cannot  get  tires  unless  he  is  related  to  the 
reigning  family.  Oh,  yes.  He  should 
have  more  money  because  there  is  no 
place  to  spend  it.  At  least  when  the  Re¬ 
publicans  were  in  power  we  could  find  a 
place  to  spend  our  money. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  But ,  does  he  not 
have  more  income? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Of  course  he  has  more 
income,  because  there  is  no  place  for 
him  to  spend  his  income. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Is  it  not  a  little  unfair 
to  base  income - 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  am  so  glad  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McMurray] 
is  having  such  a  good  laugh.  It  sounds 
like  it  comes  from  a  vacuum. 

Mr.  BREHM.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to 
attempt  to  take  the  national  income  and 
say  that  we  get  that  income  raised  by 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears.  It  took  a  war 
to  get  that  income  raised. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BREHM.  I  would  rather  have  no 
income  and  have  peace. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes;  up  to  the  time 
of  this  war  you  gentlemen  have  heard  me 
say  through  the  years  that  there  was  only 
one  way-  Roosevelt  would  solve  the  de¬ 
pression  and  that  was  through  a  war. 
That  is  the  only  way  he  could  get  rid  of 
unemployment  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Possibly  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McMurray] 
is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  national 
debt  today  is  approximately  10  times 
what  it  was  in  1932. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Very  true.  Now, 
laugh  that  off. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Of  course,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McMurray] 
does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
if  the  taxpayer  has  more  money  now  he 
has  a  national  individual  debt  of  some 
several  thousand  dollars,  according  to 
the  number  in  his  family.  That  was 
touched  on  by  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak] .  But  the  obser¬ 
vation  I  would  like  to  make  is  this,  and 
it  is  in  line  with  what  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  about:  We  have  no  yardstick 
by  which  we,  can  judge  the  value  of  a 
billion  dollars.  You  can  say  it  as  easily 
as  a  million,  but  we  have  lend-lease 
now,  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  something  like  $67,000,- 
000,000.  It  is  easy  to  say  that,  but  that 


is  equal  to  twice  the  value  of  all  the  real 
estate  in  the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  That  is  true,  and 
there  is  a  priority  on  everything  but 
Government  bonds. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  On  this  point  about 
the  debt,  remember  that  every  dollar  of 
public  debt  also  represents  in  the  pockets 
of.  certain  American  people,  that  much 
assets.  We  are  no  worse  off,  as  a  total 
economy,  because  we  have  that  debt, 
because  the  debt  is  property  in  the  vaults 
of  your  own  banks  and  of  your  own 
accounts,  and  if  you  cancel  the  public 
debt  completely — do  not  misunderstand 
me  on  this — if  you  cancel  that  public 
debt  completely  you  would  not  increase 
the  wealth  or  decrease  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  of  America  one  cent.  You 
would  merely  redistribute  the  wealth. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  How  about  the  peo¬ 
ple? 

Mr.  l^cMURRAY.  Some  people  would 
gain  arm  some  would  lose.  You  take  the 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  put  it  into 
another  pocket,  but  the  two  pockets  are 
in  different  pairs  of  pants. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  know  the  President 
says  our  national  debt  is  not  a  debt  be¬ 
cause  we  owe  it  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  I  did  not  say  it  was 
not  a  debt.  I  said  it  was  a  debt  owed 
by  all  of  the  people  to  some  of  the  people. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  gentleman  is 
giving  utterance  to  a  very  interesting,  if 
not  new  philosophy  of  economics.  It  is 
the  kind  one  would  expect  to  come  out 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  The  gentleman  can¬ 
not  find  an  economist  in  the  country 
that  will  disagree  with  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McMurray]  should 
bear  in  mind  that  when  a  nation  loses 
its  self-respect,  it  is  indeed  a  poor  nation. 
That  is  what  can  happen  by  going  on  and 
on  and  on  with  the  debt. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  But  the  gentleman 
never  suggested  that  we  lose  our  self- 
respect  or  that  we  do  not  pay  our  debts. 
Do  not  read  into  my  remarks  something 
I  did  not  say.  I  Was  merely  trying  to 
explain  the  economic  basis  of  this. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  mis¬ 
understood  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  McMurray],  What  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  said  is  that  if  the 
Government  were  to  repudiate  its  bond¬ 
ed  indebtedness,  nobody  would  lose  any¬ 
thing. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  No.  The  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  If  I  can  understand 
the  English  language,  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  said. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  The  gentleman  did 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Will  you  please  say 
what  you  did  say. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  I  will  say  it,  and  I 
will  say  it  so  simply  that  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  even  on  this  floor. 
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Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  am  very  simple-minded. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  I  said  that  if  this 
debt  were  repudiated — let  us  assume  the 
debt  is  $300.000.000,000 — if  the  debt  is 
repudiated,  all  the  American  people 
would  gain  $300,000,000,000  all  of  them 
put  together,  and  some  of  them  would 
lose  the  $300,000,000,000,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  bonds  they  now  own. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  get  you.  It  is  a 
bookkeeping  transaction. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  AH.  right.  Put  it 
this  way.  There  would  be  as  much  gain 
to  all  of  the  people  as  there  would  be  loss 
to  the  specific  holders  of  the  bonds. 

Mi-.  CURTIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mi-.  KNUTSON.  Yes. 

Mi-.  CURTIS.  That  was  my  point.  If 
America  repudiates  her  debt  we  have  lost 
our  self-respect  and  we  are  indeed  a  poor 
nation. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  But  I  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  repudiation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  you  said  it  would 
not  hurt  us. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  got  the  impression 
that  no  one  would  be  hurt  if  we  repudiate 
our  debt. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  No;  I  did  not  want 
to  give  that  impression.  Some  people 
would  get  hurt  badly. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  gentleman  is  a 
mind  reader. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  No.  I  said— let  me 
repeat— I  said  it  would  not  increase  or 
decrease  the  national  wealth  by  one 
penny,  and  that  is  an  economic  truth. 

Mi-.  KNUTSON.  Therefore,  no  one 
would  be  injured. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  what  is  happening 
to  the  material  wealth  of  the  Nation,  all 
the  vital  materials  that  we  are  dispos¬ 
ing  of,  in  the  transaction  the  gentleman 
mentioned. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  You  had  better  take 
a  trip  with  lend-lease  and  find  out  what 
is  becoming  of  our  material  wealth. 

But  I  want  to  read  further.  I  will  not 
take  much  more  time.  I  surely  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gentlemen’s  indulgence. 

Now,  let  us  get  back  to  Dr.  Mecklen¬ 
burg’s  remarks.  He  says: 

What  the  South  American  hates  about  this 
lend-lease  business,  giving  them  $2,000,000,- 
000  a  year,  is  just  that.  It  makes  America 
the  giver  and  Latin  America  the  receiver. 
It  puts  them  in  a  lower  class,  and  they  hate 
it.  They  like  our  money.  They  receive  it, 
and  much  of  this  money  is  doing  good,  but 
all  the  same,  they  hate  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  friends  by  lend-lease. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  theory, 
may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Wis¬ 
consin  who  has  beeft  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  good-will  policy,  that  I  think  we 
could  accomplish  more  for  an  infinitesi¬ 
mal  fraction  of  what  it  is  costing  us  if 
we  were  to  install  Christmas  trees  at 
strategic  points  over  Latin  America, 
strung  with  popcorn  and  other  delecta¬ 
ble  things  that  used  to  appeal  to  our 


childhood  hearts.  You  remember  how 
thankful  we  used  to  be  on  Christmas 
morning  when  we  could  take  an  apple 
off  the  Christmas  tree  instead  of  having 
to  bob  for  it  in  a  bucket  of  water. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  seriously,  in  his  attack  on  lend- 
lease — 

Mr.  KNUTSON,  I  am  not  attacking; 
I  am  merely  taking  the  cover  off  to  see 
what  makes  it  smell. 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  believe  we  would  have  been  better 
off  if  we  had  not  sent  8,000  airplanes  to 
Russia  to  be  flown  against  the  Germans 
on  the  Russian  front?  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  we  should  have  kept  those 
8,000  airplanes  home? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  think  we  would 
have  been  much  better  off  if  we  had  sent 
2,000  of  them  over  to  Bataan  and  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Please  do  not  inter- 
rup  this  delightful  colloquy. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  do  so  because  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  I  do  not  enjoy  the  comedy; 
lend-lease  is  too  serious. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  admit  it  is  serious 
to  those  who  are  in  this  fight;  it  is  also 
very  serious  to  we  who  are  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time,  for  I  have  no  desire  to 
trespass  on  the  good  will  or  the  time  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentleman  made  a 
statement  with  reference  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  stated  yesterday,  and  I  want  to 
say  it  again — and  I  want  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota — I  should  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee 
and  for  the  Record,  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  who  just  relin¬ 
quished  the  floor,  that  the  amount  of 
money  expended  in  South  America  under 
lend-lease  was  $127,000,000.  During 
1941,  1942,  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  South  America  has  bought  from 
the  United  States  $2,300,000,000  worth  of 
merchandise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  very  un¬ 
fair  to  try  to  place  our  fi’iendly  neighbors 
to  the  south  in  the  position  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  lend-lease  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  just  did,  to  emphasize 
what  they  are  getting  from  us,  when  they 
have  bought  $2,300,000,000  of  goods  from 
us.  They  have  received  under  lend- 
lease  $127,000,000.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  the  situation  with  reference  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Woodruff], 

Mi-.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  debate  during  the  past 
few  minutes  has  been  very  illuminating. 
I  happen  to  have  the  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  our  expenditures  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  believe  the  greater  part  of  the 


lend-lease  money  that  has  been  expended 
down  there  has  been  for  airfields  which 
are  helpful  to  us  in  the  war  effort.  Is 
that  correct?  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  do  not  know;  I  have 
not  the  figures  at  hand,  but  I  agree  with 
a  great  deal  of  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  Much  of  this  money  was  spent  in 
Panama,  I  believe.  That  does  not  show 
in  this  picture  because  it  comes  under  the 
heading  of  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Most  of  the  airfields  were  built 
in  the  jungles  of  Panama. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  expenditure  of  money  to  which 
we  refer  contemplates  any  of  the  air 
fields  built  within  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  I  believe  all  of  the  airfields  that 
have  been  built  outside  of  the  Canal 
Zone  have  been  included  in  the  hundred- 
and-some  million  dollars  from  the  lend- 
lease  fund,  the  gentleman  mentioned. 
I  believe  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  expendi¬ 
ture.  No  one  can  question  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  any  part  of  the  lend-lease  fund 
that  goes  for  an  actual  and  direct  help 
in  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged; 
and  certainly  no  one  can  change  the 
fact  that  the  building  of  airfields  in 
South  and  Central  America  has  been 
help  of  that  type.  So  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  I  am  in  complete  agreement. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  sum  of  nearly  eight  billions  of 
dollars  in  a  3-year  program  of  W.  P.  A. 
projects  out  of  funds  entirely  removed 
from  lend-lease  or  war  activities  in  South 
and  Central  America  or  even  to  attempt 
to  spend  this  additional  amount  at  a  time 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  spend 
such  vast  sums  for  war  purposes  Is 
unconscionable  and  something  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  ought  not  to  tolerate. 
Such  spending  at  a  time  like  this,  such 
planning,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  nothing  less  than  disordered 
minds. 

(Mr.  KNUTSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  own 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1  min¬ 
ute. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Woodruff],  I  should  like 
to  call  his  attention  to  page  8  of  the 
committee  report,  where  he  will  find  a 
full  explanation  with  reference  to  lend- 
lease  aid  extended  in  South  America. 
He  will  find  it  very  enlightening.  I  shall 
read  one  paragraph  from  it.  I  should 
like  to  read  all,  but  time  does  not  permit. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  read  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  it  himself,  for  I  believe  if  he  will 
do  so  he  will  get  the  information  he  is 
seeking: 

Substantially  all  lend-lease  shipments  to 
the  other  American  republics  have  been  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  such  as  tanks,  guns,  airplanes, 
and  small  naval  vessels.  In  addition,  small 
amounts  of  essential  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials  have  been  shipped  for  the  production 
of  munitions.  The  lend-lease  program  for  the 
American  republics  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  Western  Hemisphere  defenses,  and  the 
schedule  of  munitions  to  be  supplied  to  the 
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American  republics  was  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  that  there  are  other  explanations 
in  the  report  with  reference  to  South 
America  that  I  know  he  will  find  very 
enlightening  and  interesting. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I  may 
say  to  my  friend  from  New  York  that 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  read  the  report. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  does  the 
gentleman  claim  that  all  of  our  expendi¬ 
tures  in  Central  and  South  America  have 
been  approved  by  our  Chief  of  Staff? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Does  the  gentleman  re¬ 
fer  to  lend-lease  or  to  all  expenditures? 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I  refer 
to  all  the  expenditures  to  be  made  by 
this  administration  in  the  Central  and 
South  American  republics  during  the 
current  3 -year  program. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  For  military  purposes, 
yes.  There  are  other  things  that  we  are 
doing  down  there;  we  are  helping  to  build 
the  Pan-American  Highway  and  other 
things;  but  all  things  of  a  military  nature 
that  come  under  lend-lease,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman,  have  been  approved  by 
the  military  authorities. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  approve  every 
penny  of  expenditure  of  lend-lease  funds 
that  goes  for  actual  help  toward  the  war 
effort. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  has  brought  up  the  question 
of  military  equipment  supplied  to  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics. 
I  cannot  see  how  that  will  be  very  helpful 
to  us  in  this  war,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Chief  of  Staff  has  approved  every  one 
of  those  items. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  revise  and  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
suppose  permission  to  include  letters, 
telegrams,  and  so  forth,  including  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  letters  from  Drew  Pearson,  I  would 
have  to  obtain  in  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  have  to  get  that  per¬ 
mission  in  the  House.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  extend  his  own  remarks  on  this 
bill  at  this  point  he  may  ask  for  such 
consent. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  I  did  not  extend 
my  remarks,  I  suppose  I  could  read  those 
letters,  could  I  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  time  were  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  he 
could  read  them  with  the  consent  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Does  the  Chair  mean 
I  would  actually  have  to  read  them? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  to  extend  his  own  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  HOFFMAN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
tained  permission  before  the  House  went 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  and  to 
include  certain  telegrams,  letters,  and 
newspaper  articles.  Could  those  come  in 
at  this  point,  or  will  I  have  to  make  that 
request  again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  present  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  chair  is  only  Chairman  of 
this  Committee,  but  the  Chair  believes 
the  gentleman  has  permission  if  he  ob¬ 
tained  it  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  To  put  them  at  this 
point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  not  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I 
raise  a  question  of  personal  privilege  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  or  do  I  have 
to  wait  until  we  go  back  into  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  cannot  be 
done  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.  R.  4254,  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  provisions  of  an  act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  approved 
March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PHTLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  certain  newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in¬ 
clude  part  of  a  report  of  the  command¬ 
ing  general  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Far  East  to  immediately 
follow  the  remarks  I  made  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  an  editorial  from  the 
Flathead  Monitor  of  Thursday,  June  10, 
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1943,  concerning  the  proposed  Hungry 
Horse  Dam. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  McMurray]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  remarks  I  made  this  afternoon 
and  to  include  therein  articles  V,  VI,  and 
VII  of  the  master  agreement  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  is  a  sample  agreement  made 
with  all  the  other  countries  under  lend- 
lease;  also  certain  paragraphs  of  the 
original  Lend-Lease  Act;  also  certain 
material  from  the  hearings  on  lend-lease 
which  gives  the  amount  of  money  which 
has  been  expended  for  lend-lease  and 
that  has  been  transferred  from  other  de¬ 
partments  to  lend-lease,  and  if  I  can  get 
the  record,  I  want  to  include  information 
regarding  the  amount  of  supplies,  not  in 
dollars  and  cents,  that  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  other  departments  to  lend- 
lease. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi’.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Elinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  may  be  permitted  to  extend  his  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Calvin  D.  Johnson]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.) 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mi’.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc- 
Murray]  just  obtained  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  notice  in  looking  at  them 
there  on  the  desk  of  the  official  reporters 
there  are  some  charges  against  other 
Members  of  this  body.  Is  there  any  way 
now  that  I  can  object  or  must  I  wait  until 
tomorrow  and  ask  to  have  them  stricken? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
already  received  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  that  is  the  ruling, 
and  I  understand  it  is  a  correct  ruling. 
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there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
certified  copies.  McWilliams’  material 
is  so  common  throughout  the  country 
you  can  almost  dish  it  up  in  my  own 
office.  There  is  nothing  so  personal  in 
the  Clerk’s  office  that  they  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  the  original  and  avoid  the  question 
of  my  technicalities  with  respect  to  the 
admissibility  of  photostatic  copies  of 
something  that  is  so  common  and  so 
hate-breeding  in  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  letter  from  the 
Clerk,  together  with  the  subpena,  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary-and  ordered  printed. 

CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
may  be  dispensed  with  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

POST-WAR  PLANNING 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  irrespective  of  any  bill,  held 
hearings  through  2  months  or  more 
on  post-war  planning,  in  order  to  get 
factual  information  upon  which  a  prop¬ 
erty  policy  might  be  predicated.  We 
had  many  very  prominent  people  from 
various  walks  of  life  to  appear  and  tes¬ 
tify  before  that  committee,  and  without 
any  expense  to  the  Government.  Those 
hearings  have  now  been  printed.  I  just 
want  to  give  notice  that  because  I  believe 
they  are  especially  informative  and  help¬ 
ful  a  copy  of  the  hearings  will  be  sent  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  Please  preserve  these  copies,  as 
the  supply  is  quite  limited. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE 
WARSAW  GHETTO 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  insert  some  excerpts  from  two 
newspapers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  DICKSTEIN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  appear  in  the  Appendix  of 
today’s  Record.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  and  include  a  clipping  from  the 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 


Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  and  include  a  poem  composed  by 
our  own  Horace  C.  Carlisle  concerning 
our  late  colleague,  Hon.  James  A. 
O’Leary,  of  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  and  include  therein  a  weekly 
news  release  relating  to  the  post-war 
period. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

LAWYERS  IN-O.  P.  A. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  GAVIN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  appear  in  the  Appendix  of 
today’s  Record.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  a  ration 
board  to  the  Administrator  of  O.  P.  A. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PATRIOTS’  DAY 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
the  19th  day  of  April,  which  is  a  holiday 
in  Massachusetts,  it  seems  fitting  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Somerville,  a  portion  of 
which  is  in  my  district,  has,  through  its 
board  of  aldermen,  passed  a  formal  reso¬ 
lution  asking  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re¬ 
port  favorably  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]  to  have  an  an¬ 
nual  proclamation  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  national  observance  of  Patriots’ 
Day. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Board  of  Aldermen, 

City  of  Somerville,  Mass., 

April  13,  1944. 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate  at 
this  time  when  the  city  government  of  Som¬ 
erville,  Mass.,  will  again  carry  on  the  annual 
tradition  of  observing  each  anniversary  of 
the  first  Patriots’  Day;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Somerville  as  one  of 
the  few  honored  cities  and  towns  that  played 
so  important  a  part  on  that  first  Patriots’ 
Day  April  19,  1775,  is  not  only  desirous  of 
permanently  preserving  this  privilege  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  action  of  the  general  court  of  this 
Commonwealth,  but  is  also  concerned  in 


strengthening  general  interest  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  historic  event:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  board 
of  aldermen  of  our  city  government  in  ses¬ 
sion  assembled  hereby  request  that  favorable 
action  be  taken  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
at  Washington  on  House  Joint  Resolution  117 
of  1943,  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  Congresswoman  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers,  asking  that  national  recogni¬ 
tion  be  given  to  this  date  by  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  proclaim  April  19  of  each  year  Patriots’ 
Day,  for  the  commemoration  of  the  events 
that  took  place  on  April  19,  1775;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  to  our  Massachusetts  United  States 
Senators,  and  to  Congressmen  Angier  L. 
Goodwin  and  James  M.  Curley,  and  to  Con¬ 
gresswoman  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  117  of  1943. 

Charles  J.  Sullivan. 

I  trust  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  take  prompt  and  favorable  action 
upon  House  Joint  Resolution  117  in  order 
that  our  people,  country-wide,  in  the 
fateful  days  and  years  which  are  ahead, 
may  have  prominently  called  to  their  at¬ 
tention  annually  that  series  of  thrilling 
events  which  occurred  on  April  19,  1775, 
including  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  the  historic  and 
heroic  stand  at  Concord  Bridge,  where 
was  “fired  the  shot  heard  around  the 
world.” 

The  progenitors  of  the  people  of  Som¬ 
erville  and  adjoining  communities  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  drama 
of  destiny  enacted  on  the  original  Pa¬ 
triots’  Day.  There  the  torch  of  liberty 
was  lighted.  Today,  169  years  later,  we 
are  engaged  in  a  war  to  prevent  that  light 
from  going  out.  We  do  well  to  encourage 
a  vivid  remembrance  of  all  that  the 
19th  of  April  means  to  a  freedom-loving 
people. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
KEYNES-MORGENTHAU  INTERNATIONAL 
STABILIZATION  SCHEME 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  Friday  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  is  scheduled  to  hold 
another  secret  meeting  with  the  Banking 
and  Currency  and  several  other  House 
committees  on  the  Keynes-Morgenthau 
international  stabilization  scheme.  I 
have  made  a  rather  extensive  study  of 
this  scheme,  and  next  to  the  war,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  this  country. 

It  is  wholly  of  foreign  origin  and  was 
first  formally  worked  out  by  Lord  John 
Maynard  Keynes  and  was  adopted  prac¬ 
tically  in  toto  by  the  administration. 
Should  this  proposal  go  through,  it  will 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  destroying  the 
sovereignty  of  our  Nation  and  forcing  us 
to  divide  our  standard  of  living  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  is  not  what  our 
soldiers  are  fighting  for.  I  shall  not  lose 
any  opportunity  to  warn  Members  of 
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Congress  and  the  people  throughout  the 
country  of  the  danger  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  United  States  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  un-American  proposal. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  and  include  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  National  Grange  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  waterway. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  and  include  therein  a  letter  and 
resolution  from  a  rationing  board  on 
O.  P.  A.  regulations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  PLUMLEY  asked  and  was  grant¬ 
ed  permission  to  extend  his  own  remarks 
in  the  Record.) 

SELECTIVE-SERVICE  RULES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
protest  the  muddling  of  the  selective- 
service  rules  by  the  national  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Selective  Service.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  our  local  draft 
boards  and  all  others  connected  with  the 
administration  of  this  act  have  done  a 
very  good  job.  They  have  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  But  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  come  down  from  Washington  have 
created  a  state  of  confusion  over  the 
country.  A  great  many  individuals  have 
quit  their  jobs,  closed  out  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  or  held  a  farm  sale,  or  abandoned 
their  law  practice  and  prepared  to  go 
into  the  service,  only  to  be  notified  that 
the  rules  have  been  changed  and  they 
were  not  to  report.  A  few  days  will  go 
by  and  then  they  would  resume  their 
business  activity  again  or  attempt  to, 
only  to  be  notified  once  more  that  the 
regulations  had  been  changed. 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  buy  a  morning  paper,  a  noon 
paper,  and  an  evening  paper  and  then 
listen  to  the  10  o’clock  news  to  find  out 
where  he  stands  in  the  draft.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Military  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  that  no  new  legislation  is  needed,  but 
better  top  administration  is  necessary. 
This  we  must  have. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the^ gen¬ 
tleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
a  speech  given  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  P.  B.  I. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 


Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  and  include  a  speech 
delivered  by  myself  over  radio  station 
WHN  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

[Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House.  Her  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  poem. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  55] 


Allen,  Ill. 

Fellows 

May 

Anderson,  Calif .  Fogarty 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Anderson, 

Ford 

Morrison,  N.  C. 

N.  Mex. 

Fulbright 

Murdock 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Fuller 

Myers 

Arends 

Furlong 

O'Connor 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Graham 

O'Neal 

Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Granger 

Price 

Bates,  Ky. 

Green 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bates,  Mass. 

Gross 

Rizley 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hale 

Rogers,  Calif. 

Bonner 

Hart 

Russell 

Boren 

Heidinger 

Sheridan 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Hendricks 

Short 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Hoch 

Sikes 

Carson,  Ohio 

Hoffman 

Slaughter 

Carter 

Jarman 

Sparkman 

Chenoweth 

Jensen 

Starnes,  Ala. 

Chiperfield 

Judd 

Stewart 

Coffee 

Kee 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Compton 

Keefe 

Tolan 

Dawson 

Kennedy 

Towe 

Dies 

King 

Treadway 

Dirksen 

LeFevre 

White 

Disney 

Lewis 

Willey 

Engel,  Mich. 

Maas 

Engle,  Calif. 

Manasco 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  351 
members  have  answered  to  their  names; 
a  quorum  is  present. 

Further  proceedings,  under  the  call, 
were  dispensed  with. 

EXTENSION  OF  LEND-LEASE 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolye  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4254)  to  ex¬ 
tend  for  1  year  the  provisions  of  an  act 
to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  4254,  with 
Mr.  Magnuson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen¬ 
eral  debate  on  the  bill  has  expired.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subsection  (c)  of 
section  3  of  an  act  to  promote  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  approved  March  11, 1941,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June 
30,  1944”  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1945”;  by 
striking  out  “July  1,  1947”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1948”;  and  by  striking 
out  “July  1,  1944”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “July  1,  1945”;  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  6  of  such  act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “June  30,  1948.” 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  2,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following; 

“Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  after  the 
word  'satisfactory'  and  inserting  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in 

this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  President  in  any  final  settlement 
to  assume  or  incur  any  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  post-war 
economic  or  post-war  military  policy  except 
in  accordance  with  established  constitutional 
procedure’.” 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bloom  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  10, 
strike  out  the  word  “or”-  and  Insert  the  word 
“policy”  and  a  comma,  and  after  the  words 
“military- policy”  insert  the  following:  “or 
any  post-war  policy  Involving  international 
relations.” 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  stated  Mon¬ 
day  he  intended  to  offer.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  accepted  Mr. 
Mundt's  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  place  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  concerning 
lend-lease  aid  rendered  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
There  has  been  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia 
about  $3,000,000  worth  of  lend-lease 
goods.  Including  textiles,  drugs,  medical 
supplies,  tires  and  tubes,  and  motor¬ 
trucks,  exclusive  of  5,000,167  ounces  of 
silver  likewise  to  be  supplied  to  Saudi 
Arabia  under  lend-lease  to  meet  the  ur¬ 
gent  currency  needs  of  that  country. 

In  my  research  concerning  Arabia  I 
find  that  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
aid  rendered  the  Allied  cause  by  the  ruler 
of  that  country.  Not  even  a  donkey  or 
a  camel  was  offered,  apparently.  We  are 
usually  not  told  this. 

This  lend-lease  aid  must  thus  be  given 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  pipe  line 
to  conduct  oil  across  Arabia  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coast.  It  is  a  sort  of  bak¬ 
sheesh.  There  have  been  many  conflict¬ 
ing  reports  concerning  this  proposed  pipe 
line,  that  is  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,000. 
Some  tell  us  that  the  pipe  line  will  be  of 
advantage  to  us  in  the  present  war.  Con¬ 
trariwise,  we  are  told,  for  example,  by 
the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  and 
by  others  of  like  authority,  that  that 
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pipe  line  could  not  possibly  be  built  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  war.  It  will  cross 
terrain  that  involves  the  greatest  amount 
of  difficulties,  it  will  cross  desert  wastes. 
No  skilled  labor  will  be  available.  All 
labor  will  have  to  be  imported.  Further, 
it  crosses  an  area  which  no  conquerer 
in  history  has  ever  bypassed.  The  Mid¬ 
dle  East  has  figured  prominently  in  al¬ 
most  every  great  conflict  in  history,  from 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Genghis  Kahn,  and  the  Arab  caliphs  to 
the  days  of  Napoleon  and  these  two  World 
Wars.  No  one  was  ever  able  to  hold 
for  any  definite  period  that  portion  of 
the  Near  East  across  which  that  pipe 
line  is  supposed  to  be  built.  Therefore, 
there  is  inherent  in  this  situation  grave 
difficulties.  It  bristles  with  embarrass¬ 
ments. 

Further,  if  this  pipe  line  is  not  to  be 
used  in  the  present  war,  is  it  to  be  used 
for  future  wars?  The  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  asked  a  very 
pertinent  question  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  during  the  hearings  on  the 
pending  bill  with  reference  to  the  need 
of  protection  for  that  pipe  line.  Per¬ 
haps  the  gentleman,  who  is  on  his  feet, 
may  want  to  interpolate  a  few  remarks 
at  this  juncture  in  that  regard,  and  I 
yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  familiar  with  the  recent  reports 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  mandate  un¬ 
der  which  Great  Britain  occupies  the 
Palestinian  territory  forbids  the  building 
of  such  a  pipe  line  without  the  consent  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  aware  of  that  sit¬ 
uation.  That  is  one  of  the  real  inherent 
difficulties. 

I  said,  Will  the  pipe  line  be  used  for 
future  wars?  Is  it  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  war  with  Japan?  Let  us 
toy  with  that  idea  a  moment.  The  pipe 
line  is  to  be  built  westward  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea.  If  it  is  to  be  used  in  the 
Japanese  war,  one  would  imagine  that 
efficiency  would  dictate  the  building  of 
the  pipe  line  eastward  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  and  across  India  and  then  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  so  that  the  oil  might 
be  used  by  our  ships  which  would  be  in 
the  closest  proximity  to  the  Jap  theater 
of  war  operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  what  this  has  to  do  with  the 
legislation  we  have  under  consideration? 
I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  is  giving  a 
wrong  impression  to  the  Committee.  I 
should  like  to  have  him  explain  that  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  say  to  the  gal¬ 
lant  chairman  of  the  distinguished  com¬ 
mittee  having  jurisdiction  over  lend- 
lease  that  I  said  at  the  inception  of  my 


remarks  I  could  conceive  of  no  reason 
for  this  lend-lease  aid  unless  it  were  a 
sort  of  baksheesh  or  bribe  for  Arabian 
cooperation  in  the  building  of  the  pipe 
line.  We  are  seeking  to  placate  Saudi 
Arabia  by  according  to  the  king  of  that 
country  and  to  that  country  lend-lease 
aid  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000,  together 
with  over  5,000,000  ounces  of  silver.  That 
is, the  excuse,  beyond  peradventure  of  a 
doubt,  for  the  lend-lease.  Arabia  is  not 
our  ally.  It  has  neither  hindered  nor 
helped  our  war  effort.  Arabs  generally 
have  been  pro-Axis,  not  pro-allies.  The 
pipe  line  is  the  reason  for  lend-lease  to 
Arabia. 

We  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that  we 
have  an  excessively  dwindling  supply 
of  oil,  that  our  reserves  are  being  de¬ 
pleted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told 
that  that  is  not  the  case.  For  example, 
John  A.  Brown,  president  of  the  Socony 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  in  a  recent  message  to 
the  stockholders  of  his  company,  said: 

We  have  in  this  country  sufficient  future 
supplies  to  carry  on  indefinitely  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  high  living  standards  and  to 
provide  for  our  national  defense  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Domestic  supplies  can  be  supplement¬ 
ed  at  any  time  by  imports  of  foreign  crude 
oil,  including  the  rich  Latin-American 
sources. 

Further,  practically  all  the  domestic  oil 
companies  who  are  parties  to  the  Petrol¬ 
eum  Industry  War  Council  likewise  say 
that  we  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  crude 
oil  and  gasoline  and  its  derivatives  in  this 
country. 

This  is  very  perplexing.  One  knows 
not  where  we  are  going  in  that  regard. 
Where  does  the  truth  lie?  Who  has  the 
wisdom  and  the  knowledge  to  tell  us,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  what  our  attitude 
should  be  with  reference  to  this  pipe 
line?  Certainly  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
have  Mr.  Ickes  write  an  article  for  one 
of  the  current  magazines  and  express  his 
views  there.  Are  those  views  official? 
We  have  some  views  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Various  others  take,  in  common  parlance, 
potshots  at  this  subject.  But  there  has 
not  been,  as  far  as  my  research  tells  me, 
any  clear-cut  view  as  to  the  attitude  of 
our  administration  or  our  Government 
concerning  this  very  perplexing  problem. 
I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  the 
question  really  propounded  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Are  we  making  commitments  to  protect 
that  pipe  line?  What  good  will  the  pipe 
line  do?  Of  what  avail  will  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $150,000,000  be  unless  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  idea  of  keeping  soldiers 
there  and  keeping  our  Navy  nearby? 
American  companies  owned  a  good  part 
of  the  Ploesti  oil  refineries  in  Rumania. 
It  availed  us  naught  to  own  or  to  have 
had  an  interest  in  those  supplies  of  oil. 
We  did  not  protect  those  Ploesti  fields 
and  refineries.  Thus  no  supply  will  help 
us  unless  we  prevent  it  from  getting,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ploesti  oil,  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  So  there  must  be  in¬ 
volved  certain  commitments.  I  think,  as 
a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government, 
we  are  entitled  to  know  of  those  commit¬ 
ments.  We  are  entitled  to  know  whether 
we  believe  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 


the  setting  up  of  a  comity  of  nations  to 
prevent  future  wars,  or  whether  we  con¬ 
template  a  future  war  with  reference  to 
the  building  of  this  pipe  line.  What  is 
the  pipe  line  for?  Is  it  to  be  used  in  a 
future  war?  And  if  that  is  the  case,  are 
we  throwing  aside  the  tenets  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter?  Those  questions  I 
would  like  to  have  answered. 

Furthermore,  it  is  charged  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  Scripps-Howard 
staff  writer,  that  King  Ibn  Saud  is  back¬ 
ing  out  of  the  deal  we  made  with  him. 
He  is  playing  the  United  States  off 
against  Britain.  He  reports  that  the 
senatorial  committee  investigating  the 
oil  deal  has  found  that  after  getting  $63,- 
250,000  from  United  States  oil  companies 
and  under  lend-lease  arrangements,  the 
Arabian  monarch  has  begun  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  Britain.  He  notified  the  Amer¬ 
ican  minister  that  if  the  oil  pipe-line 
operations  would  be  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Government,  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  closer  oil  relations  with  Britain,  al¬ 
though  she  has  no  concessions  in  his 
country.  Ibn  Saud  has  already  ap¬ 
pointed  a  British  petroleum  adviser  to 
guide  him,  and  is  about  to  appoint  a 
British  financial  adviser. 

Thus,  at  the  very  inception  of  our 
negotiations  for  this  pipe  line,  we  are 
getting  involved  pretty  deeply  in  diplo¬ 
matic  intrigue  and  “power  politics.” 

I  am  not  for  or  against  this  pipe  line. 
I  want  information  about  it.  One  can¬ 
not  make  up  one’s  mind  unless  the  facts 
are  known.  What  are  the  facts? 

We  are  apparently  embarking  upon  a 
new  Middle  East  policy.  According  to 
reports  in  the  press,  some  way  or  other, 
we,  the  American  Government,  have  paid 
twenty-five  millions  to  King  Ibn  Saud.  I 
have  seen  no  confirmation  of  this,  but, 
doubtlessly,  money  or  lend-lease  has 
been  turned  over  to  Ibn  Saud  even  before 
the  project  is  started."" 

Ibn  Saud’s  sons  visited  the  United 
States  recently.  Unquestionably  they, 
conveyed  some  promises  of  commitments 
to  their  father. 

What  effect  will  this  pipe  line  have  on 
our  Palestiryan  Jewish-Arabian  prob¬ 
lem?  Will  our  attitude  be  purely  eco¬ 
nomic?  Will  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
pleas  of  Jewish  refugees,  seeking  en¬ 
trance  into  Palestine?  Will  we  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  martyred? 
Will  we  turn  back  the  clock  and  deny 
the  import  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
of  Congress  of  1922  which  encouraged 
the  Jews  to  think  that  the  United  States 
was  wholehearted  in  its  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  a  national  homeland  for  the 
Jews  in  Palestine?  Will  desire  for  oil  and 
the  building  of  this  pipe  line  involve  con¬ 
cessions  to  King  Ibn  Saud  who  opposes 
further  immigration  of  Jews  into  Pales¬ 
tine,  forcing  the  United  States  to  deny 
the  purposes  of  the  Balfour  Declaration 
and  the  Palestine  Mandate? 

Finally,  is  this  pipe  line  the  opening 
gun  in  the  new  American  campaign  of 
imperialism? 

As  Eliahu  ben  Horin  implies  in  his  ar¬ 
ticle  Arabian  Pipe  Line — A  Venture  in 
Imperialism  in  the  current  issue  of  World 
Petroleum  will  this  pipe  line  bring  “oil 
for  future  wars  or  future  wars  for  oil”? 
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April  11,  1944. 

The  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Celler:  With  reference  to  your 
telephone  request  for  information  as  to  the 
amounts  of  goods  which  are  being  furnished 
to  Saudi  Arabia  under  lend-lease,  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1945,  pro¬ 
vides  for  shipment  of  goods,  excluding  silver, 
to  a  total  value  of  approximately  $3,000,000. 
The  value  of  shipments  thus  far  is  somewhat 
less  than  this  amount. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lend-leasing  of 
silver,  the  details  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  attached  statement,  goods  going  to  Saudi 
Arabia  consist  of  the  following:  Textiles, 
drugs,  and  medical  supplies,  tires  and  tubes, 
motortrucks. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  items,  textiles  are 
by  far  the  largest,  accounting  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000  of  the  $3,000,000  budget. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  aid  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  commercial  sales  to  middle  eastern 
countries,  including  Saudi  Arabia,  and  hope 
that  the  $2,000,000  textile  item  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  use  of  regular  commercial 
channels.  The  problem  in  this  connection  is 
one  of  foreign  exchange;  you  will  appreciate 
that  commercial  channels  can  only  be  opened 
if  importers  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  with  dollars,  and  at  present  the  dollar 
position  of  Saudi  Arabia  does  not  appear  to 
permit  of  this.  If,  however,  we  are  success¬ 
ful  in  arranging  for  commercial  shipments  of 
textiles,  the  budget  mentioned  above  will  be 
reduced  to  approximately  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  lend-leased  4o 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  United  States  Army  oper¬ 
ating  in  that  theater  has  transferred  certain 
military  items.  Details  of  such  transfers 
would  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  War 
Department. 

I  hope  this  information  will  serve  your  pur¬ 
pose.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  T.  Crowley, 

Administrator. 

[Attachment.] 

STATEMENT  ON  SILVER  LEND-LEASED  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA 

1.  Last  fall  Saudi  Arabia  requested  that 
6.167,000  ounces  of  silver  be  supplied  to  it 
under  lend-lease  to  meet  urgent  currency 
needs  of  that  country.  No  other  source  of 
silver  was  available.  The  Treasury  investi¬ 
gated  Saudi  Arabia’s  ne£d  for  silver  coinage 
and  recommended  that  the  5,000,000  ounces 
of  silver  be  supplied  under  lefld-lease  for  this 
purpose  from  Treasury  stocks  of  free  silver. 

2.  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  to  return  an 
equivalent  amount  of  silver  within  a  speci¬ 
fied  period  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

3.  The  Saudi  Arabian  coins  minted  from 
the  lend-leased  silver  were  consigned  to  the 
American  Minister  in  Saudi  Arabia,  who 
turned  them  over  to  the  proper  Government 
officials  there.  It  is  believed  that  all  the 
coins  minted  from  the  5,167,000  ounces  have 
arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

4.  Silver  for  essential  coinage  purposes  has 
also  been  supplied  under  lend-lease — under 
similar  agreements  for  return  of  the  silver 
on  an  ounce-for-ounce  basis — to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  and 
India. 

5.  In  every  case  the  need  for  coinage  has 
been  carefully  investigated,  and  the  silver 
has  been  supplied  only  after  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Production  Board  that  the 
silver  was  not  more  urgently  required  for 
essential  industrial  purposes  in  the  United 
States. 

6.  The  Senate  Special  Silver  Committee  has 
been  kept  advised  of  every  lend-lease  silver 
transaction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  during  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys]  I  made  reference  to  a  letter 
which  I  had  seen,  which  related  to  the 
sale  of  some  lend-lease  gasoline  back  to 
the  United  States.  I  now  have  that  letter 
here.  It  is  a  letter  written  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  stationed  in  Iran.  It  is  hand¬ 
written.  I  have  here  ther  original  en¬ 
velope  in  which  the  letter  came.  The 
letter  was  passed  by  a  censor.  It  was 
postmarked  in  the  month  of  March  1944. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  shall  not  give  the 
name  of  the  soldier  or  the  name  of  the 
censor.  But  the  letter  says  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Boy,  I  sure  would  like  to  tell  what  really 
Is  going  on  over  here,  but  the  censor  might 
cut  it  out.  The  United  States  should  in¬ 
vestigate  this  deal  over  here.  It  is  really 
terrible.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  the 
British  pull  on  us,  we  sell  them  on  lease- 
lend,  for  example,  a  5-gallon  gas  can  for 
$2.50.  We  are  short,  so  we  have  to  buy  it 
back  on  reverse  lend-lease  for  $55.  Also 
clothes.  We  have  been  using  a  lot  of  these 
work  clothes  and  shoes.  They  cost  us  about 
five  times  more  than  we  sell  them  ours  for 
and  the  Army  here  are  buying  a  lot  of  things 
from  the  British  that  we  supply  them  on 
lease-lend.  The  British  have  a  large  dump  in 
Iraq  and  also  India. 

Now,  as  I  said  yesterday  at  the  time 
I  interrupted  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
I  never  bring  up  incidents  of  this  char¬ 
acter  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  story 
or  causing  a  little  excitement.  I  had  no 
intention  of  bringing  up  this  letter  on 
the  floor  and  would  not  have  except  that 
discussion  turned  to  such  stories  yester¬ 
day.  This  letter  was  recently  handed  to 
me  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  and  whom  I  know.  It  is  simply  a 
letter  by  an  American  soldier  to  his 
former  employer,  who  is  in  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness.  This  American  soldier  was  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  oil  business  when  he  was  in 
the  United  States.  Part  of  the  letter 
deals  with  his  hope  that  when  the  war 
is  over  he  can  come  back  and  work  for 
his  former  employer.  I  do  not  know  but 
what  he  reports  may  be  an  isolated  in¬ 
cident.  I  make  no  insinuations  or 
charges  for  I  know  nothing  more  about 
the  matter  than  is  in  the  letter.  Ob¬ 
viously,  however,  it  is  pertinent  to  a 
great  deal  of  the  discussion  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  resolution,  and  obviously  it  repre¬ 
sents  this  soldier’s  conviction.  He  was 
on  the  ground.  And,  obviously,  it  passed 
a  censor  who  apparently  thought  that 
the  information  should  come  back  to  the 
United  States. 

The  incident  is  of  particular  interest 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Leo  T.  Crow¬ 
ley,  the  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  in  his 
appearance  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  suppose  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
reported  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  of  April  17,  listed  charges  of  this 
character,  involving  gasoline  on  reverse 
lend-lease  as  the  kind  of  charges  that 
are  not  true.  I  will  read  here  a  para¬ 
graph  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  of  April  17,  in  which  this  citation  is 
given  of  Mr.  Crowley’s  statement: 

8.  Charges  that  Lend-Lease  was  selling  gas¬ 
oline  to  a  foreign  government  for  2  cents  a 
gallon  which  later  the  United  States  Army 
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had  to  buy  back  from  that  government  for 
42  cents  a  gallon. 

And  the  Crowley  comment  is: 

Not  true.  Gasoline  is  provided  America’s 
allies  under  lend-lease  and  provided  America 
under  reverse  lend-lease. 

Obviously  the  incident  cited  by  this 
American  soldier  is  an  example  of  that 
sort  but  whether  it  is  untrue  or  not,  your 
opinion  is  as  good  as  mine. 

The  Crowley  comment  as  reported  in 
the  Monitor  goes  on: 

Practically  all  of  these  tall  tales  have  been 
traced  to  the  Axis.  But  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  picked  up  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  unwittingly  spread  to  the  detriment 
of  Allied  unity  has  caused  considerable  un¬ 
necessary  friction  and  explanation,  Mr. 
Crowley  suggested. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  active  in 
the  newspaper  business,  I  found  that 
when  we  reported  some  incident  where 
a  local  personage  got  into  trouble,  some¬ 
body  would  come  in  and  say,  “Please  do 
not  put  that  in  the  paper.”  Our  reply  to 
them  always  was  this:  “It  is  the  business 
of  the  newspapers  to  report  news.  We 
do  not  create  the  news.  We  merely  re¬ 
port  it.  The  best  way  to  keep  your  name 
out  of  the  paper  it  not  to  do  these  things.” 
Similarly  I  would  say,  the  best  way  to 
stop  reporting  of  such  incidents  is  to 
avoid  giving  any  foundation  for  them. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
Axis  Powers  have  access  to  this  soldier 
to  spread  this  tale  to  him.  He  was  there 
on  the  ground.  He  used  to  be  in  the  oil 
business.  He  ought  to  recognize  a  gaso¬ 
line  can  and  ought  to  know  something 
about  it.  I  would  say  in  commenting  on 
situations  like  this  simply  that  it  is  poor 
administration  of  lend-lease  if  things 
like  that  are  takfng  place  and  those  re¬ 
sponsible,  if  they  do  not  want  these  inci¬ 
dents  to  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,  ought  not  to  permit 
them  to  happen.  I  might  paraphrase: 
“We  do  not  create  these  instances;  we 
merely  report  them  to  the  American 
people.” 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  reason  to  believe  that  such  incidents 
actually  did  take  place?  In  other  words, 
what  opportunity  for  knowledge  does  this 
soldier  friend  of  yours  have  by  reason  of 
his  position  in  the  Army  which  would  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  the  sale  price  of  lend- 
lease  to  the  British  Government  or  any 
possible  retail  price  such  as  you  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  American  Government? 

Mr.  CASE.  This  soldier,  as  I  see  by  his 
return  address  on  the  envelope,  happens 
to  be  in  a  unit  which  could  be  engaged  in 
the  transportation  and  handling  of  sup¬ 
plies.  He  was  formerly  in  the  oil  business 
in  this  country.  His  letter  was  written  to 
his  former  employer.  I  know  his  em¬ 
ployer,  but  I  do  not  know  the  soldier.  The 
letter,  I  may  say,  was  brought  to  my  at- 
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tention  at  the  time  I  was  home  last  week, 
without  any  solicitation  on  my  part.  I 
had  no  thought  of  bringing  it  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter  except  for  the 
fact  that  yesterday  during  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  he  referred 
to  the  damaging  effect  upon  morale  of 
various  incidents  and  stories  that  are 
told.  I  can  see,  obviously,  if  this  soldier 
and  others  like  him  feel  these  things  are 
being  carried  on  it  does  not  do  their 
morale  any  good.  The  way  to  get  these 
things  corrected,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is 
to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  so  they  can  be  stopped, 
and  they  can  be  stopped  by  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  lend-lease  program. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  know  that  this  man  would  not  have 
access  to  the  information  as  to  the  price 
which  the  Government  has  charged? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think,  by  the  assignment 
that  is  indicated  by  his  military  organiza¬ 
tion,  that  he  probably  has  access  to  that 
figure,  probably  more  likely  than  he  has 
to  the  figure  at  which  the  gasoline  was 
sold  or  listed  to  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Under  lend-lease 
we  do  not  sell  any  gasoline. 

Mr.  CASE.  Do  we  loan  it  to  them? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CASE.  When  we  get  it  back - 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  We  do  not  get  it 
back.  It  is  expended. 

Mr.  CASE.  All  right.  Some  of  this 
letter  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  dumps  that 
the  British  had.  When  the  American 
forces  ran  out  they  turned  to  the  British 
to  get  supplies  from  them. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  And  we  do  not 
pay  the  British  under  lend-lease..  If 
they  have  stock  to  spare  and  we  need 
it,  we  use  it.  There  is  no  exchange  of 
dollars.  Your  correspondent  is  wrong 
about  our  selling  and  buying  gasoline. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  gentleman  means 
there  is  no  charge  placed  on  the  books 
anywhere  when  we  turn  over  goods  to 
the  British,  under  lend-lease? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  There  is  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  simply 
put  on  the  books  for  public  information, 
but  there  is  no  exchange  of  money. 

Mr.  CASE.  All  right — but  on  the  re¬ 
verse  transaction  is  there  not  similarly 
an  estimate  placed  somewhere  of  the 
value  of  goods  we  get  back? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  We  do  our  best 
to  estimate  the  value  of  what  we  get  back. 
We  also  do  our  best  to  make  estimates  for 
the  contributing  country  of  what  they 
have  given  us.  That  goes  on  all  over  the 
world.  We  are  not  selling  or  buying 
under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  entries  in  the  ex¬ 
change  were  equal,  of  course,  one  would 
wash  out  the  other  but  the  point  at  issue 
is  whether  or  not  the  same  valuation  is 
used  in  the  return  transaction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schiffler  to 
the  committee  amendment:  After  the  word 
"procedure”,  on  page  2,  line  11,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“However,  no  final  settlement  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  until  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  such  settlement  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  Congress:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  all  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  heretofore  lawfully  created  and  arising 
out  of  or  in  connection  with  all  existing  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements,  shall  in  no  manner 
whatsoever  be  impaired  or  vitiated  by  this 
act.” 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  very  obvi¬ 
ous  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
existing  act  and  connect  the  amendment 
with  the  language  of  the  existing  act, 
and  determine  what  its  interpretation 
has  been. 

The  particular  section  which  this 
amendment  proposes"  to  modify  and 
amend  reads  as  follows: 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any 
such  foreign  government  receives  any  aid 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
those  which  the  President  deems  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  payment  to  the  United  States 
may  be  by  payment  or  repayment  in  kind  or 
property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  ben¬ 
efit  which  the  President  deems  necessary. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  that  language  has  been.  In  the 
initial  letter  of  transmittal  with  the 
eleventh  report  made  to  the  Congress 
last  year — and  this  language  was  later 
deleted  from  the  final  letter  of  trans¬ 
mittal — the  following  language  was 
used: 

The  Congress  in  passing  and  extending 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  made  it  plain  that  the 
United  States  wants  no  new  war  debts  to 
Jeopardize  the  coming  peace.  Victory  and  a 
secure  peace  are  the  only  coin  in  which  we 
can  be  repaid. 

The  amendment  that  I  propose  brings 
back  to  the  House  the  authority,  and  I 
think  properly  so,  that  it  delegated  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  on  March  11,  1941,  and  it 
brings  it  back  at  this  particular  time 
because  the  urgency  of  bringing  it  back 
is  accentuated  by  developments  over  the 
world  today. 

When  we  recognize  that  we  have  made 
available  for  lend-lease  use  $63,000,000,- 
000,  and  that  part  of  that  $63,000,000,000 
is  going  into  the  coining  of  silver  money 
that  is  being  used,  as  has  been  outlined 
to  you  by  one  of  the  preceding  speakers, 
for  the  coin  of  Arabia,  and  we  are  using 
lend-lease  for  that  type  of  economic  sup¬ 
port  throughout  the  world,  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  Congress  must  retrieve  to 
itself  at  least  the  right  to  have  some 
final  say  in  how  lend-lease  accounts  shall 
be  settled. 

This  amendment  will  not  in  any  way 
vitiate  or  impair  the  validity  and  the  life 
of  existing  lend-lease  agreements.  It 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  effective  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.  It  will  not  destroy  the 
right  to  make  new  agreements,  but  it 
will  provide  that  in  any  new  agreement 


or  in  the  modification  of  any  existing 
agreement  whereby  the  terms  are  liber¬ 
alized,  such  new  agreements  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  liberalization  thereof,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  Con¬ 
gress.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
proposes  to  do. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  the  intention  of 
this  Congress  and  I  certainly  know  it  is 
not  the  will  of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
to  have  delegated  to  any  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  whoever  he  may  be,  whether  the 
present  President  or  a  future  President, 
or  whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or  Repub¬ 
lican,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  the  singu¬ 
lar  right  to  have  complete  control  of  a 
fund  that  comprises  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  current  national  income,  and 
approximately  one-fifth  of  our  total  na¬ 
tional  wealth.  I  think  if  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  importance  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  and  the  amendment  to  it,  and 
recognizes  its  duty  to  itself  and  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  it  cannot  do  other 
than  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  If  I  understand 
the  gentleman’s  amendment,  it  is  to  give 
to  the  Congress,  as  set  forth  under  the 
Constitution,  the  right  to  supervise  any 
agreements  made  by  the  President? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  The  President’s 
right  is  exclusively  conferred  in  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  itself,  and  not  by  virtue 
of  any  constitutional  provision.  It  is  a 
specific  grant  within  the  Lend-Lease  Act, 
and  this  amendment  merely  retrieves  to 
Congress  some'  of  the  power  that  it  orig¬ 
inally  delegated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Vriginia  [Mr. 
Schiffler]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  hesitation  that  I  suggest  the  unwisdom 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Schiffler].  In  all  probability,  I  would 
not  venture  to  do  so,  if  this  amendment 
had  not  been  considered  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  rejected  by 
it,  after  very  serious  consideration. 

I  think  no  one  will  charge  me  with  sup¬ 
porting  any  movement  to  deprive  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  prerogatives.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  democratic  institution — especially 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Wherever 
its  authority  can  be  employed  effectively 
under  the  Constitution,  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  employing  it.  But  here  we  have 
an  exceedingly  difficult  situation.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Schiffler] 
provides  that  no  final  settlement  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  until  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  settlement  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  or  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Then  conscious  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  our 
Government  has  already  entered  into 
agreements  for  the  administration  of 
the  lend-lease  program  involving  al¬ 
ready  the  prospect  of  many  settlements, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
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put  what  might  be  termed  a  saving 
clause  in  his  amendment  in  order  to 
avoid  part  of  the  difficulty  which  this 
thing  is  bound  to  encounter,  for  the 
amendment  reads: 

Provided  further,  That  all  duties  and  obli¬ 
gations  heretofore  lawfully  created  and  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  or  in  connection  with  all  existing 
contracts  or  agreements  shall  in  no  manner 
whatsoever  be  impaired  or  vitiated  by  this 
act. 

Or  rather  by  this  amendment.  In 
other  words,  his  amendment  is  directed 
solely,  as  I  read  it,  to  whatever  agree¬ 
ments  we  make  from  this  point  on  or 
any  modification  of  an  existing  agree¬ 
ment  which  we  may  make  from  this 
point  on. 

It  is  conceded,  and  conceded,  I  think, 
unanimously  by  our  committee,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  final  judgment  and  give  its 
approval  to  the  final  settlement  of  these 
agreements,  because  it  would  involve  the 
Congress  in  undertaking  the  job  of  ap¬ 
praising  the  value  of  half -worn-out 
trucks,  tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  supplies 
of  one  kind  and  another  scattered  all 
over  the  world  in  the  hands  of  our  allies 
at  the  termination  of  hostilities;  and,  as 
I  tried  to  point  out  in  general  debate  the 
other  day,  while  this  section  of  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  make  those  final  settlements, 
from  every  practical  standpoint,  of 
course,  it  will  not  be  the  President  at  all; 
it  will  be  our  military  people  on  the 
ground  who  will  be  right  there  when  we 
have  whipped  Germany,  for  example, 
and  Russia  ceases  to  need  the  equip¬ 
ment  we  have  sent  them;  our  military 
people  will  be  right  there  on  the  ground 
and  will  be  the  only  people  competent 
to  pass  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  cannot  yield. 

The  military  people  there  on  the 
ground  will  be  the  only  people  competent 
to  judge  what  the  stuff  is  worth.  All  of 
it  will  be  our  property;  under  the  terms 
of  the  law  all  of  this  material  is  still  the 
property  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  we  can  do  anything  we  want  with 
it  at  the  end  of  the  war.  If  we  want,  we 
can  load  it  all  on  ships  and  bring  it  back 
home,  but  a  lot  of  it  will  be  scrap,  half 
worn  out,  three-quarters  worn  out,  100 
percent  worn  out.  Some  of  it  may  be 
sold  locally  if  it  has  any  commercial 
value  left;  some  of  it  may  be  brought 
home.  It  will  include  hundreds  of  items. 

The  gentleman’s  amendment  proposes 
that  with  respect  to  agreements  to  be 
made  in  the  future,  or  the  modification 
of  any  agreement  which  may  be  made 
from  this  time  on  the  Congress  must  ap¬ 
prove  the  final  settlement.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  war  changes  with  lightning 
rapidity,  and  the  demands  of  war  are 
constantly  reflected  in  the  character  of 
supplies  we  send  or  exchange.  We  get 
much  from  the  others,  as  we  give  much 
to  them.  The  character  of  the  supplies 
and  their  destination  and  the  nature  of 
their  use  may  change  from  month  to 
month,  and  any  one  of  the  agreements 
heretofore  entered  into  may  have  to  be 
changed  tomorrow.  To  whatever  extent 
that  change  is  made  it  becomes  a  new 


agreement,  and  under  this  amendment 
that  agreement  can  never  be  settled 
without  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  trying  to  do  something  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  physically  impossible. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  That  applies  only  to 
final  settlement. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Yes;  final  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  The  idea  that 
your  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had 
in  mind  was  that  in  the  making  of  these 
final  settlements  it  should  be  perfectly 
clear  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whomever  he  may  be  at  the  time, 
shall  not  include  in  those  settlements 
with  one  of  these  countries  any  com¬ 
mittal  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  a  post-war  military  or  economic 
policy,  something  looking  toward  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  wanted  to,  and  did,  make  per¬ 
fectly  clear  with  our  amendment  from 
the  committee  as  perfected  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  which 
is  now  pending  before  you,  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  safeguard  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  reckless  commit¬ 
tals  which  possibly  might  be  made.  Who 
knows?  We  tried  to  see  to  it  that  our 
constitutional  procedure  is  preserved 
and  that  committals  of  that  kind  must 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  in  the 
usual  constitutional  way.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  proposal  for  the  Congress 
to  decide  what  shall  be  done  with  what 
is  left  of  7,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  given  to 
the  Russian  Army — how  are  we  ever  go¬ 
ing  to  do  it?  If  a  new  agreement  is 
made,  if  we  get  into  another  theater  of 
war,  our  military  authorities — and  all 
these  things  are  based  on  the  advice  of 
military  authorities  —  if  emphasis 
changes  from  one  theater  of  war  to 
another  and  the  military  authorities  de¬ 
cide  that  some  of  this  material  should 
be  shifted  we  will  say  from  Russia  to 
Yugoslavia  under  an  agreement  and 
used  there  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  under 
this  amendment  that  is  a  new  agree¬ 
ment.  The  Congress  I  suppose  would 
have  to  send  a  committee  to  Yugoslavia 
to  view  the  remains  when  the  war  is 
over,  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  impossi¬ 
ble  situation.  That  is  why  I  believe  our 
committee  declined  to  recommend  the 
amendment  to  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  How  will  this 
amendment  affect  the  post-war  agree¬ 
ments  which  have  already  been  made 
under  the  master  agreements? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Those  post-war 
agreements  have  not  yet  been  made. 
They  have  been  sketched,  as  it  were,  the 
nature  of  them  has  been  sketched  in  the 
famous  article  7;  and  it  is  the  reading  of 


that  article  which  gives  concern  to  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  lest  under  that  article  it  might  be 
presumed  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  could  commit  the  Government  to 
an  undertaking  having  effect  after  the. 
war;  hence  our  amendment  to  see  to  it 
that  Congress  must  pass  upon  any  such 
thing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  indulge  me  to  ask  a  further  question, 
then  do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
make  the  specific  statement  that  if  this 
amendment  is  passed  it  will  cancel  out 
the  master  agreements? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  No;  it  will  not 
cancel  them  out  but  whatever  is  pro¬ 
posed  later  on  under  the  master  agree¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  if  the  committee  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  made  a  point  on  reporting  to 
the  Congress  and  Congress  passing  on 
all  these  things.  Could  not  the  War  De¬ 
partment  report  to  Congress  just  as  well 
as  to  the  President?  After  all,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  War  Department  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Yes;  but  the  set¬ 
tlement  could  not  be  made  until  Con¬ 
gress  after  spending  months  and  months 
on  the  thing  had,  given  its  approval. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Congress  would  have  to  spend  any  more 
time  on  it  than  the  President  would. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  feel  that  the 
Army  authorities  can  be  trusted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  salvage  of  this  property 
after  the  war  is  over.  Let  them  decide 
whether  a  truck  is  worth  $100  or  $500. 
How  can  we  decide? 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  The  President  is  not 
going  to  decide  any  more  than  the  Con¬ 
gress;  the  committee  is  going  to  decide 
that  and  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
own  remarks.) 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  differ  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wadsworth],  for  whom  I  have 
such  great  respect,  in  the  construction 
of  the  amendment  which  the  committee 
adopted.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  Schiffler 
amendment  as  carrying  out  specifically 
what  the  Congress  thinks  the  committee 
amendment  provided.  The  committee 
amendment  provides  that  no  new  obliga¬ 
tion  shall  be  assumed  under  lend-lease 
agreements  except  in  accordance  with 
established  constitutional  procedure.  I 
was  not  present  when  our  committee 
considered  this  matter,  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth] 
assures  me  that  counsel  for  the  State 
Department  stated  that,  if  the  committee 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  Executive 
would  have  to  come  to  Congress  before 
any  post-war  commitment  could  be 
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made.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Wright],  however,  has  very 
ably  pointed  out  that  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  can  now  be  construed  to  have  given 
the  President  power  to  make  agreements 
with  respect  to  the  final  determination 
of  benefits  under  lend-lease,  so  that  the 
President  may  now  have  power,  under 
established  constitutional  procedure,  to 
make  what  Assistant  Secretary  Ache- 
son  called  forward-looking  agreements 
under  the  famous  article  VII.  As  to 
final  determination  of  benefits — I  think 
those  are  the  words  used  in  article  VII — 
the  lend-lease  master  agreements  look 
forward  to  economic  arrangements 
which  will  benefit  this  country  and 
others,  and  those  benefits  might  involve 
incidental  new  obligations  on  this 
country. 

The  Schiffler  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  any  new  obligations,  any  final 
settlements,  will  have  to  be  considered 
and  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Now  as  to  the  final  settlement  of  items 
such  as  shoes  over  in  Russia  and  the 
tanks,  jeeps,  and  equipment  scattered 
all  over  this  great  planet,  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  the  Congress  to  review  and  to  pass 
upon  each  of  those  items;  the  Army,  the 
Executive,  however,  can  come  in  here 
with  a  plan,  which  does  not  now  exist, 
for  final  settlement  of  all  those  items  and 
Congress  can  approve  or  disapprove  that 
general  plan,  and  then  the  Executive 
and  the  Army  can  go  ahead  and  carry 
out  the  plan  as  approved  by  Congress. 

I  referred  in  my  remarks  of  yesterday, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  3599  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  to  a  question 
asked  Prime  Minister  Churchill  in  Par¬ 
liament  when  I  was  a  visitor  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  about  a  month  ago.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  asked  the  question  whether 
he  could  assure  the  Parliament  that  “no 
final  or  binding  commitments  in  regard 
to  post-war  trade  or  Empire  policy  will 
be  entered  upon  by  the  Government  un¬ 
til  such  matter  has  been  freely  debated 
in  the  House.” 

The  Prime  Minister  answered,  “Yes, 
sir.” 

He  gave  that  assurance  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  In  my  opinion,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  is  just  as  good 
as  Parliament  when  it  comes  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  post-war  economic  commit¬ 
ments  for  our  country  and  should  de¬ 
mand  similar  assurances  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Congress  in  determining  our 
post-war  policies. 

All  that  the  Schiffler  amendment  does 
is  to  provide  for  review  of  the  final  set¬ 
tlements  not  of  all  the  details  of  the  44 
wartime  mutual-aid  agreements.  It 
does  not  affect  present  obligations  at 
all  but  refers  to  final  forward-looking 
settlements  and  states  that  those  final 
settlements  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that 
insofar  as  creating  new .  obligations  are 
concerned  that  is  merely  saying  what  our 
Constitution  requires.  It  seems  to  me, 
as  Secretary  Hull  pointed  out  in  his 
famous  Sunday  night  speech  of  a  short 
while  ago,  that  other  countries  know 


what  we  know,  and  that  is  that  no  Ex¬ 
ecutive  agreement  with  reference  to 
post-war  policies  has  any  force  until  it 
does  have  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 
Foreign  countries,  remembering  Wilson 
and  his  Fourteen  Points  and  Versailles 
and  what  happened  afterward,  are  not 
going  to  place  much  reliance  on  any 
President  of  our  country,  whoever  he 
may  be,  unless  and  until  they  know  that 
the  proposal  he  makes,  the  agreement  he 
suggests,  does  have  some  assurance  of 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  other  countries  know  that  our  Pres¬ 
ident  can  only  make  reliable  agreements 
when  they  are  supported  by  the  people’s 
Representatives  through  Constitutional 
processes,  either  through  the  treaty¬ 
making  power  of  ratification,  or  through 
forward-looking  legislative  action,  or 
through  later  legislative  authorization. 

When  we  put  through  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  a  few  weeks  ago,  we 
wrote  into  that  law  that  no  new  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  agreement 
could  be  assumed  by  this  Government 
unless  and  until  they  were  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

When  we  extend  the  lend-lease  au¬ 
thority,  not  until  1945,  but  until  1948,  be¬ 
cause  the  agreements  made  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  until  1948,  when  they  are  ex¬ 
tended  into  a  period  when,  God  willing, 
we  will  at  least  be  entering  into  partial 
peace  some  place  on  this  planet,  we  ought 
to  write  into  the  fundamental  law  that 
forward-looking  agreements  or  final  set-' 
tlements  under  lend-lease  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Congress. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  foreign  policy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  and 
what  kind  of  Government  we  are  going  to 
have  here.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when,  regardless  of  who  is  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Congress  must  assume  its  full 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Republic 
from  now  on.  Here  is  a  step  we  can  take 
which  will  not  hamper  anybody,  but 
which  will  merely  make  it  clear  to  our 
own  Government,  to  our  people,  and  to 
our  allies  that  the  Congress  intends  to 
take  its  place  in  the  processes  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
which  makes  clear  that  the  Congress  has 
this  power  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  one 
that  requires  thought  before  a  correct 
judgment  can  be  reached  with  reference 
to  its  effect.  The  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  who  has 
just  spoken  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
unfortunately  was  not  in  Washington  at 
the  time  this  amendment  was  considered 


by  our  committee  and  he  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  the  discussion  which  we 
had  at  that  time.  Knowing  his  sound 
judgment,  I  believe  if  he  had  been  here 
he  would  probably  have  reached  the  same 
conclusion  that  the  committee  did,  that 
is  that  the  amendment  is  unwise  and 
should  not  be  adopted. 

When  the  amendment  was  first  offered 
in  the  committee  it  looked  upon  its 
face  as  a  fair  amendment  and  the  first 
impression  was  favorable  toward  the 
amendment,  but  when  we  considered  it 
in  its  practical  effects  we  found  it  is  un¬ 
workable,  unwise,  and  undesirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  substitute  for  this 
amendment  there  was  worked  out  the 
committee  amendment,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wadsworth]  and  which  ac¬ 
complishes  everything  that  was  designed 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Schiffler 
amendment  without  its  objectionable 
features.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
evidently  has  not  considered  the  Wads¬ 
worth  or  committee  amendment  because 
the  speech  which  he  made  was  that  the 
President  should  not  commit  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  any  policies  unless  they  had 
the  approval  of  the  Congress.  Now,  that 
is  just  what  the  Wadsworth  or  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  does. 

Let  me  read  it.  It  says: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
in  any  final  settlement  to  assume  or  incur 
any  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  post-war  economic  or 
post-war  military  policy  except  in  accordance 
with  established  constitutional  procedure. 

Which  has  been  amended  this  morning 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  to 
make  it  cover  also  any  post-war  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

There  is  the  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  and 
those  administering  lend-lease  cannot 
make  any  obligations  whatever  that  will 
bind  this  country  with  reference  to  our 
post-war  economic,  military,  or  our  inter¬ 
national  relations.  That  is  all  right,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  adopted.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  unanimously  voted  for  that 
amendment  when  it  was  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wadsworth],  but  rejected  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Schif¬ 
fler]. 

The  Schiffler  amendment  goes  beyond 
that.  It  goes  beyond  the  matter  of  pol¬ 
icy.  It  gets  down  to  a  question  of  settle¬ 
ment,  of  bookkeeping,  of  dollars  and 
cents.  It  puts  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  a  position  where  it  has  to  give 
its  approval  to  the  final  settlement  which 
is  made,  whether  there  are  any  commit¬ 
ments  made  with  reference  to  our  post¬ 
war  military  or  economic  policy  or  not. 
And  it  would  not  work. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  the  reasons 
why  it  would  be  unworkable  and  why  it 
would  impede  the  war  effort.  We  have 
made  with  these  various  countries  what 
are  called  master  agreements.  There 
are,  as  I  recall  it,  about  34  of  these  master 
agreements.  Those  agreements  go  into 
detail  with  reference  to  what  should  be 
done  concerning  our  country’s  position 
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toward  these  contracts  and  what  theirs 
shall  be.  If  the  Schiffler  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  means  that  those  people  who 
enter  into  those  contracts,  those  other 
countries,  will  have  notice  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  not  authorized  to  make  those 
agreements  without  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress  which  would  have  to  approve  them. 
The  President  and  those  agencies  acting 
under  him  could  not  hereafter  in  good 
faith  make  contracts  with  other  govern¬ 
ments  unless  first  submitted  to  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  Congress,  because 
the  Congress  would  have  to  approve  all  of 
them,  if  the  Schiffler  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Furthermore  other  governments  would 
not  feel  like  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  unless  it  was  go¬ 
ing  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  would  give  notice  that  the 
President  would  not  have  the  power  and 
that  Congress  could  repudiate  the  agree¬ 
ments  made,  and  it  would  cause  distrust 
on  the  part  of  our  allies  and  those  with 
whom  we  deal  that  the  Congress  did  not 
believe  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  say,  it  is  not  workable.  The  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Executive  would  both  find 
themselves  faced  with  an  impossible  and 
an  impractical  situation.  It  would  im¬ 
pede  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Un¬ 
like  the  Wadsworth  amendment  or  the 
committee  amendment  which  deals  with 
post-war  economy  and  post-war  military 
policy,  this  amendment  deals  with  war¬ 
time  economic  policy,  because  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  these  contracts  would  be  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  settlement  would 
have  to  be  made  by  Congress  and  not  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Ml'. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Have  any 
of  these  nations  with  whom  we  have  had 
these  agreements  enacted  laws  for  re¬ 
verse  lend-lease  or  reciprocal  lend-lease 
outside  of  these  agreements?  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  agreements  that  the 
gentleman  refers  to  but  to  laws  enacted 
by  these  other  governments.  Can  the 
gentleman  identify  such  legislation  on 
the  part  of  these  other  governments? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  For  the 
moment  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer 
the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Would  that  not  be  what 
the  different  nations  call  mutual  aid? 
It  is  the  same  thing,  but  they  call  it  by 
a  different  name. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Canada  has  adopted  legisla¬ 
tion  which  is  entitled  a  mutual  aid  law, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  England 
uses  the  term  “mutual  aid”  rather  than 
“lend-lease.”  We  have  had  no  lend- 


lease  agreements  with  Canada,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan.  But  out¬ 
side  of  Canada,  has  any  one  of  these  other 
nations  adopted  legislation?  I  am  not 
referring  to  agreements.  We  know  that 
agreements  unless  ratified  by  their  gov¬ 
ernments  are  just  like  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter.  Have  any  of  these  other  nations 
enacted  laws  ratifying  reverse  lend-lease 
or  reciprocal  lend-lease? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  the  gentleman’s 
question  as  to  what  laws  they  have 
passed.  A  great  many  governments  do 
not  have  to  pass  legislative  acts  to  bind 
their  countries. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Of  course, 
other  governments  have  dictators  or 
kings. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Not  all 
of  them  have  dictators. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Where  it 
is  a  democratic  government,  there  is  an 
act  of  parliament  or  the  parliamentary 
body,  or  there  is  an  edict  of  the  dictator 
or  the  decree  of  the  king;  but  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  able  to  give  us  the  information  as 
to  laws,  whether  by  king,  dictator,  or 
parliament,  enacted  by  these  other  gov¬ 
ernments  for  reverse  lend-lease? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  have 
not  gone  into  that,  and  I  could  not  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman’s  question,  because  I 
do  not  know,  and  I  am  only  at  this  time 
concerned  with  the  present  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ELLIS.  In  the  committee  hear¬ 
ings,  on  page  197,  I  notice  under  the 
heading  “Amounts  of  lend-lease  aid  au¬ 
thorized”  under  the  subheading  “Lend- 
lease  appropriations  to  the  President,”  a 
total  of  twenty-four  billion  plus;  and  in 
section  2,  “Direct  appropriations  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,”  a  total  of 
thirty-five  billion.  That  sum  of  money, 
as  I  understand  it,  comes  out  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  appropriations. 

Then,  on  page  198 - 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Will  the 
gentleman  please  hurry?  I  have  only  5 
minutes.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pending  amendment.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  some  question  with  reference  to 
the  pending  amendment,  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  him.  There  was  discussed  yes¬ 
terday  the  amount  appropriated  and 
spent  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  ELLIS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
would  clarify  it. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  would 
rather  not  try  to  do  it  now,  because  the 
pending  amendment  is  what  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  say:  This  amendment  is  an 
amendment  that  should  be  defeated,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  not  accomplish  what  it  is 
intended  to  do,  and  it  will  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  war  and  its  conduct,  and 
after  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Not  quite 
yet.  Here  is  the  position  I  want  to  take, 
and  I  want  to  make  this  clear.  If  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States  has  to  pass 
upon  these  various  settlements,  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  Congress  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  before  these  agreements  are  made, 
and  it  will  involve  a  good  deal  of  book¬ 
keeping,  meaning  that  the  Congress  will 
have  to  take  up  time  it  should  devote  to 
other  questions  of  major  importance. 

Furthermore,  what  if  this  situation 
should  arise?  What  if,  when  the  final 
report  came  in,  the  Congress  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  the  settlement?  Then  we  would 
be  left  with  our  relations  with  other 
counti'ies  never  settled;  the  curtain 
would  never  be  rung  down  on  it,  and  this 
thing  would  stand  here  unsettled  and 
undetermined.  So  I  say  the  only  right 
thing  to  do  and  the  only  sensible  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  take  the  committee 
amendment,  providing  that  any  settle¬ 
ment  which  makes  any  commitment  on 
our  part,  which  binds  our  Government 
to  anything,  is  not  binding  unless  it  is 
approved  by  the  Congress.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  various  settlements  about 
jeeps  and  this  amount  of  money  and  that 
amount  cf  money,  that  should  not  have 
to  come  before  the  Congress  for  final 
settlement. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  would  just  like 
to  call  attention*to  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  agreements  which  the  Congress  has 
been  called  upon  to  pass  on  are  90  years 
of  age,  some  of  them  going  back  as  far 
as  the  Mexican  War,  1848.  It  took  us 
nearly  a  hundred  years  to  settle  them, 
and  the  same  thing  will  occur  in  this  case 
if  the  Congress  has  to  approve  every  lit¬ 
tle  item. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  There 
ought  to  be  a  final  settlement  made  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  good  re¬ 
lations  of  our  country  with  the  other 
countries. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman’s  explanation  regarding 
a  statement  he  made  on  two  or  three  oc¬ 
casions  that  the  passage  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  hinder  the  war  effort.  I 
would  like  him  to  point  out  in  what  re¬ 
spect  this  amendment  would  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
1  additional  minute  to  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  the  gentleman  I  will  say  this, 
that  it  would  impede  the  war  effort,  be¬ 
cause  hereafter  any  agreements  made 
between  our  country  and  any  other 
country  could  not  be  entered  into  by 
the  executive  branch  unless  Congress 
was  consulted  and  expressed  its  approval, 
because  in  good  faith  the  executive 
branch  is  not  going  to  make  any  agree¬ 
ment,  if  Congress  has  to  ratify  it,  with- 
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out  first  having  Congress  pass  on  it,  and 
that  would  delay  the  war  effort  and 
would  delay  what  has  to  be  done  quickly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  whether  I  can 
add  anything  to  the  arguments  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas.  However,  there  is 
one  aspect  of  this  amendment  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  be  of  any  enlightenment  to  the 
House,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  my 
idea  of  it  nevertheless. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  would  willingly  do  any¬ 
thing  to  diminish  the  prestige  of  our 
Government  in  dealing  with  its  allies  and 
with  foreign  nations.  I  think  we  must 
remember  that  when  the  President,  act¬ 
ing  through  the  Lend-Lease  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  military  authorities,  deals 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  he 
represents  our  country,  and  has  in  his 
custody  and  care  the  welfare  of  America. 

You  may  ask  in  what  respect  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  would  diminish 
the  prestige  of  the  President.  I  might 
answer  that  in  1941  this  Congress  felt 
that  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  effec¬ 
tively  the  President  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  power  to  negotiate  lend-lease 
agreements,  to  decide  what  was  going  to 
be  done  or  what  was  going  to  be  received 
in  consideration  for  lend-lease  material 
and  services  rendered.  Now,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  war  wTe  are  asked  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  game.  We  are  asked  to  ad¬ 
vertise  to  the  world  that  we  have  as  a 
nation  lost  confidence  in  our  military 
leaders  and  in  our  Lend-Lease  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  that  we  no  longer  trust  them 
to  conclude  these  lend-lease  agree¬ 
ments. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  the  accounting  job  contem¬ 
plated  by  this  amendment  is  a  stagger¬ 
ing  one,  but  it  possibly  could  have  been 
accomplished  if  that  had  been  the  pro¬ 
cedure  outlined  in  the  passage  of  the 
original  act.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that,  having  made  our  rules,  hav¬ 
ing  passed  our  statute  giving  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration,  and  the 
military  the  power  to  conclude  these  ar¬ 
rangements  with  foreign  nations,  we 
cannot,  when  so  many  great  questions  of 
vital  importance  to  this  country  and  the 
world  are  at  stake,  advertise  to  the  world 
that  these  agents  whom  we  have  ap¬ 
pointed  and  entrusted  with  this  author¬ 
ity  no  longer  have  our  confidence,  and 
that  any  agreements  that  are  made  in 
the  future  must  be  made  differently  than 
all  other  agreements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  and  must  be  referred 
to  the  Congress  itself  for  final  determi¬ 
nation. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  we  should  not  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  the  middle  of 
the  war,  but  the  committee  amendment 
which  has  already  been  adopted,  and  to 
which  the  Schiffler  amendment  refers. 


takes  in  only  post-war  agreements  and 
refers  only  to  final  settlements  which 
are  going  to  be  made  post-war,  so  that 
this  could  not  conceivably  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  reflection  upon  our  war  leaders. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  in  commit¬ 
tee  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wadsworth],  and  unanimously 
adopted,  for  the  reason  that  I  wish  to 
uphold  the  prerogatives  of  Congress 
when  it  comes  to  charting  the  course  of 
this  Nation  in  its  relation  to  the  other 
nations  after  the  war.  But  the  lend- 
lease  agreements  which  are  now  made 
by  the  President  with  antecedent  legis¬ 
lative  authority  from  this  body  are  not 
post-war  or  permanent  agreements;  they 
are  within  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
the  Executive.  Action  in  war  must  be 
speedy  in  order  that  this  Government 
can  deal  on  equal  terms  with  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  Prime  Minister  has  great  au¬ 
thority,  or  with  the  Government  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  where  Mr.  Stalin  speaks  with  such 
authority.  Our  President  must  be  given 
ample  power  to  deal  with  these  great 
nations  on  a  like  basis. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  wishes  to  change  the  character  of 
the  American  Government  so  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  the  role  of  the  gentleman  in  Russia 
or  the  gentleman  in  England  to  whom 
he  refers 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
change  the  character  of  the  American 
Government.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
traditional  character  of  the  American 
Government,  that  the  Executive  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  it  is  his  pre¬ 
rogative  to  lead  this  country  in  the  wag¬ 
ing  of  war.  Lend-lease  is  a  war  instru¬ 
ment.  The  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  by  his  amendment  tries  to  bring 
Congress  into  a  scene  in  which  I  do  not 
believe  it  really  belongs.  When  we  get 
into  the  province  covered  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wadsworth],  which  is  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  dealings  of  a  per¬ 
manent  nature  between  nations  after 
the  war,  certainly  I  think  the  Congress 
should  be  consulted,  and  I  would  be  just 
as  emphatic  as  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  questioned  me  in  defending  the  right 
of  the  Congress  to  exercise  its  share  in 
the  settlement  of  world-wide  questions 
after  the  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  letter 
of  my  own. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  disposition  of  salvaged 
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property  and  the  sale  and  disposition  of 
property,  the  title  to  which  will  remain 
in  the  United  States  Government  after 
the  war,  now  under  discussion,  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  transaction  which 
occurred  in  my  State  with  reference  to 
the  salvaging  of  a  battleship  which  is 
very  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Oregon. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  we 
had  a  battleship  in  the  American  Navy 
named  the  Oregon.  It  was  commissioned 
shortly  before  that  great  engagement 
took  place.  This  ship  made  a  heroic  trip 
around  the  Horn  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  on  to  Key  West  and  then  to 
Santiago,  driving  against  time  to  take 
part  in  that  memorable  battle  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Fleet  and  eventually  in  our  Government’s 
winning  the  war. 

When  it  came  to  disposing  of  the  ship 
later,  it  then  being  out  of  use  and  out¬ 
dated  by  reason  of  over  age  and  obsoles¬ 
cence,  it  was  turned  over  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  be  maintained  as  a  shrine 
and  a  heroic  object  within  our  State,  for 
the  inculcation  of  patriotism  and  morale. 
It  was  maintained  for  a  period  of  almost 
20  years  by  the  State  for  that  purpose, 
although  title  was  .vested  in  and  retained 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

When  the  present  war  broke  out,  and 
eventually  when  scrap  material  became 
scarce  and  it  was  necessary  to  comb  every 
source  to  secure  material  for  salvage,  the 
Federal  Government,  the  owner  of  the 
ship,  through  the  President,  ordered  this 
old  battleship  taken  from  its  moorings  in 
the  historic  park  where  it  had  been 
placed  within  the  city  of  Portland,  and 
scrapped.  The  ship  had  cost  the  Federal 
Government  originally  $6,280,000,  and 
launched  October  26,  1893.  The  State  of 
Oregon  had  appropriated  over  $154,000 
for  the  reconditioning  and  care  of  the 
vessel.  There  was  expended  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  from  contributions  by  civic  bodies, 
the  port  of  Portland,  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land,  school  children,  and  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  sum  of  money  perhaps  much 
larger  than  that.  A  beautiful  park  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Portland,  within 
its  corporate  limits,  on  the  Willamette 
River  was  provided  by  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  old 
fighter  and  was  dedicated  and  known  as 
the  Oregon  Marine  Park,  to  be  the  moor¬ 
age  place  of  this  old  ship  as  long  as  God 
in  His  wisdom  permitted  it  to  weather 
the  elements  of  nature,  so  that  it  might 
remain  as  a  heroic  object  of  patriotism 
to  our  people,  young  and  old. 

Over  6,000  school  children  every  year 
visited  this  vessel. 

As  I  say,  it  was  ordered  to  be  scrapped 
and  torn  from  its  moorings  and  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Oregon.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  Portland  in  my  district 
at  the  time  and  I  sent  this  telegram  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  salvaging  of  the 
Oregon : 

Oregon  cooperating  100  percent  in  war 
effort.  Willing  to  sacrifice  old  Oregon  battle¬ 
ship  so  near  to  our  hearts  that  the  old  ship 
may  again,  in  a  new  form,  perform  gallantly 
as  she  did  in  her  memorable  fight.  We 
hope  you  will  see  that  the  ship  be  not  sold 
to  dealers,  but  may  go  through  to  war  needs 
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without  profit  to  anyone.  Please  advise  if 
this  can  be  done. 

I  received  the  following  letter  in  reply 
from  Commander  R.  W.  Berry,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  Deputy  Director  in 
the  Office  of  Public  Relations,  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  which  reads  as  follows: 

As  our  official  news  release  indicated,  the 
TT.  S.  S.  Oregon  is  to  be  dismantled  under  the 
strict  supervision  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Navy  Department. 

I  am  advised,  however,  by  the  Salvage  Con¬ 
struction  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  that  it  cannot  be  guaranteed 
to  have  the  ship  wrecked  ‘‘without  profit  to 
anyone.” 

The  only  way  she  can  be  dismantled  is  by 
a  qualified  wrecker.  The  project  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  one.  It  is  regarded  as  being  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  wrecker 
who  will  do  this  job  without  profit  and  for 
sentiment  only.  Unless  you,  or  perhaps  some 
one  else,  knows  of  a  person  or  a  company 
on  the  West  Coast  who  will  warrant  to 
wreck  the  Oregon  without  profit,  there  is 
no  alternative  to  proceeding  as  contem¬ 
plated. 

Please  be  assured  that  your  feelings  about 
the  Oregon  are  fully  appreciated.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  exerted  by  all  concerned  to  wreck 
her  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  your 
wishes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
week  I  was  informed  that  the  battleship 
Oregon,  which  cost  over  $6,000,000,  as  I 
have  said,  and  on  which  the  State  of 
Oregon  had  expended  over  $164,000,  and 
perhaps  an  equal  amount  through  other 
civic  contributions  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  was  disposed  of  after  the  above 
letter  was  written  to  me  for  $35,000.  I 
doubt  if  any  appreciable  amount  of  the 
salvage  has  gone  into  our  war  effort  so 
far.  Right  now  I  am  advised  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  buying  back 
equipment  and  salvaged  material  from 
the  ship  at  prices  wholly  inconsistent 
and  perhaps  far  in  excess  of  the  miserly 
sum  of  $35,000  which  was  paid  for  this 
$6,000,000  ship  upon  which  some  $200,- 
000  or  $300,000  have  been  spent.  I  am 
asking  our  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
today,  through  the  committee  itself  or 
through  a  subcommittee  thereof,  to  make 
a  full  investigation  and  report  to  this 
Congress  as  to  just  what  was  done  in  the 
salvaging  of  this  ship.  As  I  stated  to  the 
committee  chairman,  the  value  of  the  old 
Oregon  for  war  purposes  as  a  historical 
shrine  in  maintaining  and  building 
morale  and  patriotism  in  our  people  far 
exceeded  the  nominal  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  involved  for  purely  salvage  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  the  following  letter,  to 
which  I  referred,  which  I  sent  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson], 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  asking  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  disposal  and  salvaging  of  the 
battleship  Oregon: 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  19,  1944. 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Colleague:  I  most  respectfully 
request  that  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  the  dismantling 
and  salvaging  of  the  battleship  Oregon. 
Facts  have  recently  come  to  light  in  the 
Portland  district,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  that  full  utilization  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  this  battleship  has  not  been  made 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  portions  of 
the  material  and  equipment  have  been  sold 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  purchaser 
of  the  ship  for  salvage  purposes  at  prices  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  the  ridiculously  low  sum 
purporting  to  have  been  received  for  the  ship. 

I  call  to  your  attention  and  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  that  the  battleship 
Oregon  performed,  as  you  know,  a  most 
heroic  service  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
The  battleship  Oregon  was  constructed  pur¬ 
suant  to  an  act  of  Congress  June  30,  1890, 
at  a  cost  of  $6,280,000,  and  was  launched 
October  26,  1893.  Capt.  Charles  Edgar  Clark 
assumesfc  command  on  March  17,  1898,  and 
was  in  command  when  the  historic  ship  made 
its  famous  run  around  South  America, 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  to  Key 
West,  and  then  to  Santiago,  arriving  in  time 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  famous 
Battle  of  Santiago,  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  on  July  3, 
1898. 

The  citizens  of  our  Nation  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  State  of  Oregon  are  proud  of  this 
heroic  achievement  of  the  battleship  Oregon. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  retiring  the 
Oregon  from  active  service  in  the  Navy,  pos¬ 
session  was  turned  over  to  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  from  June  1925  to  October  1942 
the  State  had  possession  and  custody  under 
the  memorandum  receipt  executed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  the  Battleship 
Oregon  Commission,  an  agency  of  the  State. 
Title,  however,  remained  in  the  United 
States.  The  Oregon  was  moored  in  a  his¬ 
toric  park  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
River,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city 
of  Portland,  where  it  was  maintained  by 
the  people  of  Oregon  as  a  shrine  to  instill 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people,  and 
particularly  the  boys  and  girls,  patriotism 
for  our  country. 

The  biennial  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  Oregon  show  that  irom  1927  to 
June  1941  the  State  appropriated  $154,961.14 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  ship, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Battleship 
Oregon  Commission,  the  members  of  which 
served  without  compensation  or  other  allow¬ 
ance.  During  this  period  these  appropria¬ 
tions  by  the  State,  together  with  appropria¬ 
tions  by  the  port  of  Portland,  the  city  of 
Portland,  public  subscriptions,  and  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States,  made  possible 
providing  a  permanent  anchorage  for  the 
Oregon  in  the  historical  park  to  which  I  have 
referred,  which  was  dedicated  and  improved 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Work  Projects  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  was  known  as  the  Battleship 
Oregon  Marine  Park. 

The  Oregon  as  maintained  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  not  only  a  relic  of  great  historic  and 
patriotic  interest  but  was  maintained  as  a 
museum  for  the  preservation  and  display  of 
historic  objects  having  reference  to  the  old 
battleship-  The  gun  deck  also  served  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  Sea  Scouts, 
Boy  Rangers,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls, 
Girl  Mariners,  and  various  other  civic,  pa¬ 
triotic,  and  character -building  organizations, 
particularly  having  to  do  with  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.  There  was  an  average  monthly 


attendance  of  6,000  visitors  to  the  ship,  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  school  children  and  other 
organizations.  The  old  ship,  by  reason  of  its 
heroic  achievements  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  its  glorious  history  as  a  fighting  bat¬ 
tle  wagon  in  the  American  Navy  and  its  main¬ 
tenance  through  the  years  by  the  State  of 
Oregon  as  a  symbol  of  patriotism  to  our  coun¬ 
try  had  enshrined  itself  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Oregon  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
had  become  an  invaluable  factor  in  all  pa¬ 
triotic  endeavors  engaged  in  by  our  State, 
particularly  in  time  of  war.  In  passing  I 
may  say  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
value  of  the  ship  for  war  purposes  as  a  his¬ 
toric  shrine  in  building  morale  and  patriot¬ 
ism  in  our  people  far  exceeded  the  nominal 
value  of  the  material  involved  for  purely  sal¬ 
vage  purposes. 

On  October  12,  1942,  the  Navy  Department, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war  occasioned  by 
the  shortage  of  scrap  metals,  ordered  the  ves¬ 
sel  scrapped,  and  these  operations  began  on 
about  December  8,  1942.  I  was  in  Portland 
in  my  district  at  the  time,  and  I  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  ship,  reading  as  follows: 

‘‘Oregon  cooperating  100  percent  in  war 
effort.  Willing  to  sacrifice  old  Oregon  battle¬ 
ship  so  near  to  our  hearts  that  the  old  ship 
may  again  in  a  new  form  perform  gallantly 
as  she  did  in  her  memorable  fight.  We  hope 
you  will  see  that  the  ship  be  not  sold  to  deal¬ 
ers  but  may  go  through  to  war  needs  with¬ 
out  profit  to  anyone.  Please  advise  if  this 
can  be  done.” 

In  reply  to  this  telegram,  on  October  24, 
1942,  I  received  a  letter  from  R.  W.  Berry, 
commander,  United  States  Navy,  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  in  the  Office  of  Public  Relations,  Navy 
Department,  reading  as  follows: 

“As  our  official  news  release  indicated,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Oregon  is  to  be  dismantled  under  the 
strict  supervision  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Navy  Department. 

“I  am  advised,  however,  by  the  Salvage 
Construction  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup¬ 
plies  and  Accounts,  that  it  cannot  be  guar¬ 
anteed  to  have  the  ship  wrecked  ‘without 
profit  to  anyone.’ 

“The  only  way  she  can  be  dismantled  is  by 
a  qualified  wrecker.  The  project  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  one.  It  is  regarded  as  being  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  wreck¬ 
er  who  will  do  this  job  without  profit  and 
for  sentiment  only.  Unless  you,  or  perhaps 
someone  else,  knows  of  a  person  or  a  com¬ 
pany  on  the  west  coast  who  will  warrant 
to  wreck  the  Oregon  without  profit,  there 
is  no  alternative  to  proceeding  as  contem¬ 
plated. 

“Please  be  assured  that  your  feelings  about 
the  Oregon  are  fully  appreciated.  Every 
effort  will  be  exerted  by  all  concerned  to 
wreck  her  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
your  wishes.” 

Through  the  public  press  I  have  recently 
noted  that  the  battleship  Oregon  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  approximately  $35,000,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  rumors  and  reports  in  the  press 
indicate  that  the  Federal  Government  is  buy¬ 
ing  back  portions  of  the  equipment  and  sal¬ 
vage  material  out  of  the  ship. 

In  Justice  to  our  people  and  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  that  the  facts  may  be  known,  it 
seems  proper  that  your  great  committee 
should  make  a  full  and  complete  investiga¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  transactions  in  connection 
with  the  dismantling  and  salvaging  of  the 
battleship  Oregon,  and  I  respectfully  request 
that  this  be  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Homer  D.  Angell, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  not  to  make  any 
remarks  on  either  of  the  two  pending 
amendments,  but  to  ask  some  questions 
if  I  may,  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia.  I  am  very  sure  that  all  of  these 
questions  were  fully  covered  in  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
but  not  having  the  honor  of  being  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  do  not  know 
what  was  said.  In  regard  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  lend-lease  materials,  I  believe 
section  5  of  one  of  the  master  agree¬ 
ments,  perhaps  that  section  is  contained 
in  all  the  master  agreements,  speaks  of 
the  disposition  of  material  after  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities.  As  I  queried  yester¬ 
day,  without  getting  a  response,  it  might 
be  that  hostilities  would  discontinue  in’ 
one  area  and  not  in  another  area.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  stock  piles  of  lend-lease 
materials  existing  in  an  area  in  which 
active  warfare  has  stopped,  could  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  lend-lease  authorities,  we 
will  say,  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Committee.  May  I  query 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  if  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  give  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  All  the  material, 
of  course,  still  is  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  law,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  course,  who  will  act  through 
the  military  authorities,  will  have  to  de¬ 
cide  what  it  is  worth  and  where  it  had 
better  go  and  what  we  had  better  get 
out  of  it.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
part  of  it  which  might  be  useful  for  the 
purpose,  could  be  transferred  to  another 
branch  of  our  governmental  effort  in¬ 
cluding  our  participation  in  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
That  might  save  us  some  money. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Of  course,  if  it  would 
save  us  money,  that  would  be  all  right, 
but  I  was  wondering  who  would  put  a 
price  on  it,  inasmuch  as  we  only  have  a 
small  voice  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  The  price  will  be 
put  on  it  under  the  terms  of  the  lend- 
lease  act  and  not  under  the  terms  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  But  there  would  be 
some  responsible  authority  reporting  to 
the  United  States  as  to  what  price  was 
put  on? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  That  is  not  a  matter  of 
fundamental  policy.  It  might  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  expediency.  I  want  to  ascertain 
if  we  would  not  get  a  lot  of  our  materials 
used  for  purposes  for  which  they  were 
not  originally  intended  and  which  might 
be  used  either  for  rehabilitation  or  re¬ 
lief  under  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  In  any  event  the 
United  States  Government,  would  get 
credit  for  its  value. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  In  other  words,  that 
would  diminish  the  appropriation  asked 
by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Yes,  sir;  it  would 
be  bound  to  be. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  And  that  would  have 
to  be  accounted  for  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  as 
having  been  received  and  it  would  be  off¬ 
set  on  their  appropriation? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
is  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  they 
might  well  ask,  “Did  you  not  succeed  in 


getting  some  of  the  half-worn-out  ma¬ 
terial  left  over  from  lend-lease  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  country?” 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  think  that  would  show 
great  wisdom  on  the  part  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  and  I  am  sure  they  will  do  it. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  as  to  his  feeling  on  that,  if  he 
has  anything  to  say  as  to  the  use  of  those 
stock  piles? 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  I  think  the  inter¬ 
pretation  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth]  is  correct 
and  is  covered  by  section  4  of  the  act, 
whereby  the  President  may  give  permis¬ 
sion  to  any  country  to  transfer  title  to 
property  that  has  been  delivered  to  that 
country  and  he  can,  if  it  is  within  that 
country,  order  it  transferred  to  any  other 
place. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  am  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions  only  to  clarify  in  my  own  mind  the 
post-war  situation  as  it  may  be  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  lend-lease  supplies. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  It  might  go  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  or  might  go  to  any  other 
agency  or  for  any  other  purpose.  I  think 
the  President  has  the  authority,  under 
section  4  of  the  act,  to  direct  the  country 
in  which  that  property  is  located  to  de¬ 
liver  it  over  to  anybody  else  or  any  other 
nation. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  feel  any  broad  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  surplus  stock  piles  of  lend- 
lease  material  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  Congress? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  certainly  feel  we 
should  be  consulted,  particularly  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  stated  the 
title  to  these  goods  is  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  feel  we  have 
a  number  of  plans,  not  before  the  Con¬ 
gress,  but  at  least  being  discussed  as  to 
post-war  cooperation  and  I  just  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  there  will  be  good  ac¬ 
counting  and  our  taxpayers  receive  as 
many  benefits  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  It  will  be  a  great  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  United  States.  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  regarding 
the  surplus  supplies  and  the  disposition 
of  them  on  final  settlement,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  will  take  care  of  that. 
My  amendment  provides  that  before  the 
final  disposition  of  those  defense  articles 
the  Congress  should  approve  of  such  dis¬ 
position.  We  do  not  want  to  leave  tre¬ 
mendous  stock  piles  of  materials  of  war, 
even  ships,  that  might  be  used  against 
us  at  some  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Schiffler]  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Schiffler)  there 
were — ayes  107,  noes  110. 
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Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  appointed,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  Mr.  Bloom  and  Mr.  Schif¬ 
fler  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  114, 
noes  134. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend¬ 
ed  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment,  which 
is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Rogers  of 
Massachusetts:  Page  2,  after  line  11,  insert 
the  following: 

“Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  ‘(1)’  after  ‘(b)’  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph  : 

“‘(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  enter  into  any  final  settle¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  disposition,  other 
than  the  return  to  the  United  States,  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  in  the  possession  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  foreign  country  and  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  defense  of  such  foreign  country 
until  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  set¬ 
tlement  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  two  Houses.’  ” 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  provides 
that  the  surplus  defense  materials  not 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  that  country 
shall  not  be  left  in  final  settlement  in 
othe:  countries  or  transferred  from  one 
country  to  another  without  the  approval 
of  the  Congress.  It  in  nowise  interferes 
with  the  war  effort,  it  nowise  inter¬ 
feres  with  lend-lease  goods  being  shipped 
today  and  being  used  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  or  from  being  transferred  from 
one  country  to  the  other  countries  who 
are  our  allies. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  air¬ 
planes  are  lent  today  under  lend-lease  to 
different  countries.  Ships  are  delivered 
to  our  allies  under  lend-lease  through  the 
Maritime  Commission  transferring  them 
to  lend-lease;  supplies  of  tanks  and 
other  materiel  of  war  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  years  ago  I  warned  the 
House  what  the  Government  was  doing 
in  sending  scrap  iron,  cotton,  and  com¬ 
modities  of  war,  materiel  of  war,  to 
Japan.  After  our  experience  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Members 
of  the  House  if  they  want  to  leave  large 
supplies  of  lend-lease  materiel  of  war 
in  any  country  after  the  war  which 
country  we  may  deem  not  to  be  with  us, 
may  be  against  us?  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  House  what  it  thinks  those  boys 
who  have  been  wounded  in  the  South 
Pacific  think  about  the  materiel  of  war 
that  was  furnished  to  Japan  before  Pearl 
Harbor  by  the  United  States  over  my 
vehement  protest  and  the  vehement  pro¬ 
test  of  some  other  Members  of  Congress. 
We  were  told  then  that  we  must  do 
nothing  to  offend  the  feelings  of  Japan. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  history  to 
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repeat  itself.  I  say  to  you  that  after  the 
war  is  over,  before  the  war  is  over,  there 
may  be  a  separate  peace,  one  of  our 
allies  may  make  a  separate  peace.  We 
must  make  sure  that  that  ally  is  not 
allowed  to  have  materiel  of  war  with 
which  to  injure  us,  not  only  through  use 
by  that  country  but  by  transfer  from 
that  country  to  some  other  country 
which  is  unfriendly  to  us.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  very  vital  amendment  to 
this  bill.  The  House  does  not  realize, 
although  some  Members  know,  I  think, 
that  some  years  ago  several  of  the 
moving-picture  persons  took  talking 
movies  of  me  explaining  the  danger  of 
Japanese  methods  to  this  country. 
Those  movies  were  never  allowed  to  be 
shown.  If  only  mine  and  other  warn¬ 
ings  had  been  heeded  there  would  not 
have  been  a  Pearl  Harbor.  I  tell  you 
this  because  I  think  it  is  extremely  sig¬ 
nificant.  I  cannot  let  it  be  upon  my 
conscience  not  to  make  every  effort  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  that  the  materiel  of  war  in 
the  final  settlement  is  not  left  in  coun¬ 
tries  that  may  do  us  damage. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  merely  provides  that  the  President 
is  not  authorized  to  enter  into  any  final 
settlement  with  respect  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion,  other  than  the  return  to  the  United 
States,  of  defense  articles  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  government  of  any  foreign 
country  and  not  necessary  to  the  defense 
of  such  foreign  country  until  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  settlement  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
approved  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses. 

I  pray  it  may  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

(Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  own 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  can  take  the 
thirteenth  report  of  the  operations  of 
lend-lease  and  analyze  it  very  carefully 
without  at  the  same  time  being  in  favor 
of  this  amendment.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  highly  constructive  and  greatly 
in  the  interest  of  the  protection  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday  I 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  address  of 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  I 
noticed  how  he  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  dec¬ 
laration  by  the  United  Nations,  lend- 
lease,  and  the  Four  Power  Pact  plays  in 
our  present  foreign  policy;  and  then  we 
have  this  effort  on  the  part  of  certain 
countries  to  bring  about  control  of  stock 
piles  of  goods  and  materials  and  ships 
incident  to  the  post-war  period.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  are  the  largest  holders 
of  stock  piles  of  economic  materials  in 
the  world  today. 

As  I  understand  this  amendment — and 
if  I  am  in  error  I  should  be  pleased  to 
have  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu¬ 


setts  correct  me — as  I  understand  this 
amendment  it  strengthens  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  in  controlling  stock 
piles  of  all  commodities,  goods,  ships,  and 
equipment,  embraced  in  the  concept  of 
lend-lease,  and  which  are  now  moving 
across  international  boundaries,  and 
bring  those  stock  piles  as  of  the  date  of 
cessation  of  hostilities  back  under  the 
control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It 
applies  in  the  final  settlement;  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct,  the  final  settlement  of 
defense  materials,  materiel  of  war.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  refuse  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mi%  WADSWORTH.  Just  for  a  cor¬ 
rection,  lend-lease  does  not  possess  any 
stock  piles  abroad. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  certainly  did  not 
say  that  lend-lease  possessed  any  stock 
piles  abroad.  I  pointed  out  they  belong 
to  our  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  The  amendment 
therefore  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Let  me  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  this  question: 
When  does  lend-lease  cease  to  have  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  things  they  ship? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  They  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in 
the  first  instance.  The  right  to  use  them 
is  all  that  goes  with  them  when  they  are 
turned  over  to  our  allies. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  title  remains 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Title  remains  in  the 
United  States.  As  I  understand  this 
amendment,  then,  it  would  prohibit  the 
President  from  disposing  of  title  to  those 
lend-lease  stock  piles.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  They  are  not 
stock  piles. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them;  inventories  of  food, 
equipment,  materials,  or  what  not.  ' 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  They  are  worn- 
out  jeeps  and  trucks. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no. 
Worn-out  jeeps  and  trucks  are  not  the 
only  things  getting  into  the  channels  of 
lend-lease.  We  might  as  well  be  accurate 
about  this  thing  now.  Take  the  thir¬ 
teenth  report  of  lend-lease  operations 
and  analyze  it  and  see  what  does  get 
into  the  channel  of  lend-lease. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Air¬ 
planes,  ships,  and  such  things  also  are 
sent  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
President  may  bring  them  back  to  this 
country  after  the  war  if  he  wishes;  or  if 
he  wishes  he  can  leave  them  in  Russia, 
England,  or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is,  under 
present  conditions? 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Un¬ 
der  present  conditions.  Before  he  could 
do  that,  other  than  return  them  to  the 
United  States,  bring  them  back,  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  to  agree,  under  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  exactly  the 
way  I  understand  the  situation. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  exactly  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  as  we  move 
into  this  horse-trading  period  of  the 
post-war  era,  somebody  will  have  to 
speak  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
first.  That  is  what  I  am  interested  in. 
I  want  that  power  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
because  of  the  surrender  of  too  much  of 
that  power  of  Congress  that  I  have  up  to 
this  point  consistently  voted  against 
lend-lease  operations.  We  went  into 
lend-lease  on  the  assumption  that  the 
balance  of  the  world  would  do  the  fight¬ 
ing,  we  would  furnish  the  materiel  and 
the  monetary  means  and  the  credit. 
Later  we  went  into  the  war  furnishing  of 
men  and  all  we  have.  Today,  therefore, 
we  have  a  situation  that  is  entirely  dis¬ 
similar  to  what  it  was  when  lend-lease 
began  to  operate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  have  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Lend-lease  was  enacted 
9  months  before  the  United  States  was 
actually  engaged  in  war.  Does  it  not 
make  good  sense  that  now  after  the  2V2 
years  America  has  been  in  the  war  clari¬ 
fying  amendments  should  be  added  to  a 
law  which  was  enacted  9  months  before 
our  entrance  into  the  war? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  line  with  what  Secretary 
Hull  said  last  Easter  in  his  broadcast  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi\  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  knows,  of  course,  that  not 
only  $74,000,000,000  which  have  either 
been  appropriated  for  or  allocated  to 
the  lend-lease  fund  by  the  President,  but 
other  than  money  is  involved  in  lend- 
lease;  in  other  words,  that  $74,000,000,- 
000  does  not  by  any  means  encompass 
all  of  the  things  that  actually  come  un¬ 
der  the  lend-lease  law. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman’s  observations  at  this  point. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  The 
law  does  authorize  the  President  to 
transfer  to  anyone  he  likes  all  of  the 
materiel  of  war,  all  of  our  shipping,  all 
of  our  supplies;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
everything  we  have  really  comes  under 
lend-lease  if  the  President  so  wishes  and 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  United  States  should  stand 
up  on  its  own  two  feet,  demand  an  item¬ 
ized  accounting  of  every  dollar  spent 
and  for  what  it  was  spent.  It  is  estab¬ 
lished  that  less  than  twenty  of  the  sev¬ 
enty-four  billions  credited  to  the  fund 
have  been  spent  in  the  first  3  years  of  its 
existence.  What  the  balance  will  be 
spent  for,  how  much  more  will  be  de¬ 
manded,  what  will  be  done  with  it,  for 
what  it  will  be  used,  unless  the  Congress 
insists  upon  an  exact  accounting,  God 
only  knows. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  When  you  add  to 
the  gentleman’s  observation  the  list  of 
nations  which  have  qualified  for  lend- 
lease  benefits,  so  many  of  which  are  not 
now  actually  active  in  the  war  with  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  you  get  an  additional  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  observation  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wood¬ 
ruff], 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  insisted 
that  the  American  Congress  ought  to 
have  as  much  right  in  supervising  these 
settlements  as  the  British  Parliament  be¬ 
cause,  in  his  opinion,  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  is  as  good  as  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.  I  would  like  to  point  that,  as  far 
as  I  know,  in  the  British  Parliament 
there  are  no  American  agents.  That  is 
one  difference  between  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  should  not  think 
there  would  be  many  American  agents 
occupying  seats  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  If  this  machinery, 
trucks,  automobiles,  and  so  forth  are  as 
usable  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  like  to  have  us  believe,  why  does  he 
want  to  give  them  away? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  They  go  over  there 
in  new  form.  Mr.  Chairman,  keeping 
out  of  the  field  of  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions,  may  I  say  that  by  all  the  rules  of 
decency  the  people  of  this  country  have 
a  right  to  expect  their  Representatives 
here  in  Congress  to  keep  things  within 
our  control  for  the  post-war  period. 
That  is  just  a  cold  fact,  it  does  not  need 
any  debate;  it  is  so  academic  it  is  al¬ 
most  axiomatic,  you  may  say,  and  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why  there  should  be  any 
opposition  to  an  amendment  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr\  ELLIS.  I  notice  in  the  report  that 
appropriations  to  the  President  for  lend- 
lease  are  $24,000,000,000  plus,  other  ap¬ 
propriations,  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
$35,970,000,000,  Maritime  Commission, 
$5,000,000,000,  totaling  some  $65,000,000,- 
000  for  lend-lease;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  And  the  proposition  was  orig¬ 
inally  sold  to  us  on  the  basis  of  a  $7,000,- 
000,000  appropriation. 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Does  the  authorization  we 
are  concerned  with  this  afternoon  affect 
only  the  lease-lend  appropriations  of  the 
President? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLIS. '  No;  the  whole  bill.  This 
bill  has  to  do  only  with  the  lend-lease 
appropriations  of  the  President  or  the 
extension  of  it? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  is  not  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  bill  today  is  limited  to 
the  direct  appropriations  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
President  has  transferred  goods  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  a  large  amount 
of  the  $35,000,000,000,  or  quite  a  large 
part,  comes  about  in  that  way.  It  is 
credited  to  lend-lease,  but  it  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  The  Maritime  Commission  has 
lent  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  ships.  We 
do  not  want  to  feel  that  someday  those 
ships  may  be  used  against  us  if  left  over 
there.  Conceivably  those  countries  will 
look  after  themselves  after  this  war. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  over  some  of  the  com¬ 
plications  and  problems  arising  out  of 
the  lend-lease  operations  and  about 
which  there  has  been  far  too  little  de¬ 
bate,  if  any.  I  now  refer  to  the  inter¬ 
national  currency  situation  which  comes 
about  through  our  shipping  to  so  many 
countries  lend-lease  goods  for  which  we 
require  no  immediate  payment  and 
wherein  for  the  goods  we  purchase  from 
those  countries — I  have  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Latin-American  republics — 
we  allow  them  dollar  credit  which  they 
in  turn  reduce  to  earmarked  gold  for 
their  account.  One  only  needs  to  closely 
analyze  our  rapidly  developing  unfavor¬ 
able  position  from  not  only  an  exchange 
standpoint  internationally  speaking  but 
as  well  from  the  situation  that  is  coming 
about  through  the  shifting  ratio  of  gold 
back  of  our  reserve  bank  currency  issues 
and  the  deposits  carried  by  those  banks. 
Our  whole  economy  is  becoming  greatly 
disturbed  incident  to  these  developments 
and  apparently  those  who  support  the 
lend-lease  program  seem  to  be  little,  if 
any,  concerned  about  the  trouble  to 
which  I  am  here  referring. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  of  my 
principal  grievances  against  lend-lease  is 
the  manner  in  which  that  agency  of  our 
Government  has  not  allocated  military 
supplies  and  equipment  to  our  fighting 
forces  in  the  southwest  Pacific  area  and 
particularly  our  forces,  and  those  gallant 
allies — the  Chinese — and  our  forces  lo¬ 
cated  in  that  great  country. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  in  position  to  pose 
as  a  world  strategist  nor  as  a  prophet  nor 
a  son  of  a  prophet.  I  have,  however,  de¬ 
veloped  considerable  interest  in  different 
theaters  of  operations;  and  as  regards 
the  far  eastern  area  I  have  had  the 
benefit  of  conversations  with  various 
people  who,  by  virtue  of  their  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Far  East  coupled  with  op¬ 
portunities  which  they  have  for  extensive 
travel  in  many  of  the  countries  in  east¬ 


ern  Asia,  are  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
some  authority.  One  man  whose  obser¬ 
vations  I  am  always  glad  to  have  is  Carl 
Neprud,  who  has  worked  with  the  Chinese 
Government  for  over  30  years  during 
which  time  he  has  lived  in  practically 
all  parts  of  China,  and  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  between  China  and  Japan 
has,  in  his  capacity  as  a  liaison  officer, 
had  a  unique  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  adjoining  territories  like 
Burma  and  Assam — the  very  territories 
where  fighting  is  now  in  progress. 

At  times  Neprud  has  had  occasion  to 
set  his  views  down  in  writing.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  obtain  copies  of 
three  of  his  memoranda  and  in  view  of 
the  information  they  contain  and  the 
general  soundness  of  the  views  they  ex¬ 
press,  I  believe  they  are  worthy  of  being 
embodied  in  the  Record  for  others  to 
read;  and  Mr.  Chairman,  in  due  course, 
I  shall  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  three  memoranda  in  the 
Record.  While  two  of  the  memoranda 
bear  directly  on  the  strategy  of  our  op¬ 
erations  in  Southeast  Asia  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  I  propose  to  include  a  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  memorandum  which  Neprud  sent 
to  the  President  under  cover  of  a  letter 
dated  July  9,  1940,  in  which  he  stressed 
the  importance  to  the  demqcracies  of 
maintaining  control  of  the  Manila, 
Singapore,  Surabaya  area  by  Throwing 
more  naval  and  other  forces  into  that 
area  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  going 
south  to  capture  Malaya  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies  and  thus  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  an  ample  supply  of  strategic 
materials,  such  as  oil,  rubber,  chrome, 
tin,  and  iron,  with  which  they  could  fight 
a  war  on  a  large  scale;  and  would  estab¬ 
lish  among  all  the  islands  in  that  area  a 
second  hornet’s  nest — comparable  to  the 
one  they  have  in  the  home  islands — out 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge 
them.  A  reading  of  that  interesting 
memorandum  will  show  that  the  writer 
sensed  at  that  time  that  a  thrust  south 
on  the  part  of  Japan  would  mean  also 
the  cutting  of  the  Burma  Road — then 
virtually  China’s  only  supply  line. 
Neprud  felt  strongly  enough  on  this 
point  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  in  the 
spring  of  1941  by  his  chief,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Kung,  China’s  vice  premier,  and,  con¬ 
currently,  Minister  of  Finance,  to  India — 
to  Upper  Assam — to  study  different  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  possibility  of  a  direct 
air  route  between  China  and  India,  the 
thought  being  that  if  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tacked  Britain  they  would  take  the  whole 
of  Burma — and  China  would  have  no 
practical  route  to  the  outside,  world  ex- 
cent  by  a  direct  air  hop  to  India.  As  we 
all  know  events  developed  in  exactly  that 
manner.  Our  only  communication  line 
with  China  now  is  by  the  upper  Assam 
air  route. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Japanese 
have  launched  an  offensive  to  cut  the 
supply  lines  for  that  air  route.  This  is  a 
very  serious  business  because  if  the  Jap¬ 
anese  succeed  in  their  effort,  they  will 
virtually  isolate  China,  depriving  her  of 
any  worth-while  aid  until  either  this  sup¬ 
ply  route  is  reestablished  or  until  some 
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new  route  is  opened  up.  From  recent 
press  reports  it  would  appear  that  the 
Japanese  are  entering  on  a  program  of 
creating  a  stronger  military  position  for 
themselves  in  China.  For  instance,  di¬ 
rectly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  recent 
agreement  with  Russia  concerning  the 
fishery  question  and  the  oil  and  coal  con¬ 
cessions  in  northern  Sakhalien,  there 
were  reports  that  the  Japanese  were 
moving  units  of  their  crack  Kwantung 
army  from  Manchuria  to  points  in  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  China;  and  only  yes¬ 
terday  I  read  an  Associated  Press  item 
from  Chungking  in  the  New  York  Times 
concerning  a  new  offensive  which  the 
Japanese  have  started  near  Chengchow 
on  the  Peiping-Hankow  Railway  line,  at 
a  junction  point  with  an  important  east 
and  west  line.  The  inference  drawn  by 
the  authorities  in  Chungking,  according 
to  the  Associated  Press  correspondent,  is 
that  the  Japanese  are  making  a  bid  to 
open  up  land  communications  across 
China  from  north  to  south.  In  order  to 
accomplish  that  objective  they  would, 
aside  from  clearing  certain  areas  along 
the  Peiping-Hankow  line,  require  also  to 
obtain  control  of  Chinese-held  portions 
of  the  Hankow-Canton  line.  With  the 
losses  which  General  Chennault  and  his 
American  and  Chinese  airmen  are  in¬ 
flicting  on  Japanese  shipping,  both  along 
the  coast  and  on  the  Yangtze  River, 
coupled  with  the  damage  done  by  Ameri¬ 
can  submarines  operating  in  the  China 
Seas,  the  Japanese  have  good  reason  to 
think  in  terms  of  developing  land  com¬ 
munications. 

Men  who  have  a  real  acquaintance 
with  the  situation  consider  that  the  way 
to  break  up  the  Japanese  empire  is  to 
destroy  her  shipping.  The  main  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  safeguarding  of  her  newly 
acquired  territories  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  connected  with  Japan  nor, 
for  that  matter,  with  each  other  by  any 
good  land  routes.  Even  in  China,  Japan 
has  no  usable  route  to  Central  China  for 
maintaining  her  forces  in  that  area  and 
for  moving  supplies  out  except  the  Yang¬ 
tze  River;  and  as  regards  the  ports  which 
she  holds  along  the  coast  from  Shanghai 
south  there  are  no  railways  or  improved 
highways  connecting  them,  so  again, 
there  is  need  to  rely  on  shipping  which  is 
extremely  vulnerable  to  attacks.  As  her 
shipping  lines  continue  to  suffer  it  is 
only  natural  that  Japan  will  have  to 
attempt  to  strengthen  her  land  commu¬ 
nications,  especially  in  China,  where  she 
is  not  only  vulnerable  to  attack  but  in 
which  country  she  will  conceivably  re¬ 
quire  to  make  her  last  line  of  defense 
outside  of  the  islands  themselves. 

It  would  seem  of  vital  importance  that 
the  allies  should  throw  the  necessary 
weight  against  the  Japanese  forces  which 
have  penetrated  into  India  to  prevent 
them  cutting  the  supply  routes  to  the 
Upper  Assam  airports  from  which  planes 
carry  supplies  to  the  Chinese  armies  and 
to  General  Chennault’s  air  force.  Not 
only  is  it  essential  that  our  air  route  fa¬ 
cilities  should  be  maintained  but  they 
should  be  increased;  and  one  hardly 
needs  to  be  an  aviation  expert  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  simplest  way  to  increase 
the  tonnage  is  to  provide  more  of  the 
larger  type  of  transport  planes.  Not  only 


will  such  planes  deliver  more  supplies  to 
Kunming  and  other  points  in  China  but 
they  will  do  it  at  less  cost  and  without  re¬ 
quiring  to  refuel  in  China.  And,  also, 
what  is  important,  they  will  increase  the 
tonnage  capacity  of  airports  at  either  end. 
This  is  no  small  item  when  it  is  recalled 
as  was  pointed  out  last  Tuesday  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field]  in  a  very  clear  discussion  of  this 
important  subject.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  stressed  the  need  of  providing 
more  planes  for  the  Assam-China  air 
route,  but  I  do  not  recall  that  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  advisability  of  using  larger 
types  of  transport  planes,  like  for  in¬ 
stance  the  so-called  Sky-Master  now  be¬ 
ing  produced  on  an  assembly  line  basis 
at  the  Douglas  plant  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  importance  to 
the  whole  Allied  cause  of  preventing 
Japan  from  succeeding  in  her  latest  ef¬ 
fort  to  isolate  China  and  develop  land 
communication  routes  like  opening  the 
railway  from  north  to  south  and  seizing 
airports  near  the  Yangtze  and  coastal 
areas  from  which  Allied  planes  are  oper¬ 
ating  against  Japanese  shipping,  and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth.  I  want  to  inquire 
why  the  lend-lease  authorities  who  had 
it  in  their  power  to  allocate  planes  have 
so  far  failed  to  provide  a  fleet  of  large 
transport  planes  of  say,  the  Skymaster 
type  for  use  on  the  India-China  air 
route?  This  is  a  matter  of  grave  im¬ 
portance  to  the  American  people  as  well 
as  all  the  allies  and  it  is  worthy  of  im¬ 
mediate  attention. 

Another  important  point  in  favor  of 
this  action  is  that  in  case  the  Japanese 
succeed  in  cutting  the  Assam  railway 
supply  line  even  for  but  a  temporary 
period,  it  will  be  possible,  by  the  use  of 
such  larger  planes  with  their  longer 
range,  for  us  to  maintain  communica¬ 
tions  with  China  and  this  for  the  reason 
that  such  large  capacity  planes  having 
longer  range  can  take  off  from  points  to 
the  west  of  the  Japanese  penetration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  congressional  approval 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  lend-lease 
material  would  do  nothing  but  create 
confusion. 

Title  to  all  lend-lease  equipment  and 
supplies — with  a  few  very  minor  excep¬ 
tions — is  retained  by  the  United  States. 
All  of  the  lend-lease  agreements  provide 
that  the  President  can  recapture  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  any  lend-lease 
supplies  or  equipment  which  are  not 
destroyed,  consumed,  or  exhausted. 
There  has  never  been  the  slightest  doubt 
or  question  in  the  minds  of  the  lend-lease 
countries  about  this  clearly  reserved 
power  of  the  United  States.  This  power 
is  further  buttressed  by  the  legal  require¬ 
ment  that  no  lend-lease  country  can  re¬ 
transfer  any  lend-lease  supplies  to  an¬ 
other  country  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

Almost  every  day  guns,  munitions  or 
other  equipment  lend-leased  to  one 
country  is  retransferred  to  another  in 


line  with  the  strategy  and  exigencies  of 
the  war. 

No  one  can  seriously  think  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  equipped  to  or  wants  to  handle 
this  kind  of  varied,  complex,  and  de¬ 
tailed  administrative  problems.  For  if  it 
tried  to  do  so,  Congress  would  have  to 
give  its  formal  approval  through  com¬ 
mittee  action  and  the  vote  of  the  whole 
Congress  every  time  a  jeep  originally 
made  available  for  Russia  is  turned  over 
to  Tito’s  partisans  or  a  plane  supplied  to 
Britain  is  redistributed  to  China.  Va¬ 
rious  aspects  of  these  problems  arise  vir¬ 
tually  every  day  on  every  battle  front  of 
the  world  and  in  every  lend-lease  supply 
depot  outside  the  United  States.  They 
require  immediate  solution. 

Every  day  some  piece  of  lend-lease 
property  is  damaged  and  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Today  it  may  be  a  Martin 
Marauder  lend-leased  to  Dutch  flyers 
and  severely  damaged  by  Japanese  anti¬ 
aircraft  fire  over  New  Guinea.  Tomor¬ 
row  it  may  be  a  sack  of  flour  damaged 
by  salt  water  while  being  shipped  to 
Russia  or  Britain. 

Every  day  as  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  move  forward  toward  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  Axis  resistance,  they  leave  behind 
them  some  lend-lease  supplies  which 
were  procured  for  the  spot  those  forces 
have  just  vacated  and  cannot  be  used  at 
the  spot  to  which  they  have  advanced. 

Each  of  these  cases  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  must  be  settled  on  its  own  facts. 
Foodstuffs  damaged  while  in  transit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  might  be  left  in  the 
hold  of  the  merchant  vessel  because  of 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  ballast  that 
can  be  picked  up  at  Russian  ports  for 
the  return  voyage.  Foodstuffs  damaged 
while  in  transit  to  Britain  might  be  sent 
'  to  a  reclamation  plant.  And  foodstuffs 
damaged  while  in  transit  to  north  Africa 
might  be  dumped  in  the  ocean  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  reclamation  plants 
there  and  because  it  is  more  important 
to  the  war  effort  to  bring  back  some 
other  cargo  than  to  bring  the  damaged 
food  back  to  a  reclamation  plant  in  this 
country.  No  matter  which  solution  is 
chosen,  the  important  thing  is  to  have 
an  on-the-spot  decision  so  that  shipping 
and  warehouse  space  will  not  be  tied  up. 

These  day-to-day  operating  problems 
are  arising  constantly  today.  They  will 
arise  with  greater  and  greater  frequency 
as  the  war  draws  to  a  victorious  close. 
Obviously  Congress  is  not  equipped  and 
does  not  desire  to  consider  each  of  them 
as  it  arises.  If  it  tried  to  do  so.  Congress 
would  have  time  for  nothing  else  and 
would  delay  the  disposal  of  lend-lease 
property  for  years. 

Congress’  interest  in  surplus  property 
disposal  is  not  with  these  operating  prob¬ 
lems  but  with  over-all  policies  governing 
the  disposal  not  only  of  surplus  lend- 
lease  materials  but  of  all  surplus  war  ma¬ 
terials.  More  than  35  bills  attempting 
to  lay  down  principles  to  guide  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  bigger  problem  have  already 
been  introduced  into  Congress,  and  more 
than  15  congressional  committees  are 
now  studying  the  problem.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  will  soon  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  governing  the  disposal  of  all  surplus 
war  properties.  I  am  also  sure  that  such 
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legislation  will  create  some  agency  to  lay 
down  policies  for  all  Government  agen¬ 
cies  holding  surplus  property  and  will  set 
up  some  standards  to  guide  the  agency 
laying  down  the  policies. 

The  proposed  amendment,  if  adopted, 
could  do  nothing  but  interfere  with  the 
development  of  a  sound  policy  for  the 
disposal  of  all  surplus  war  properties.  It 
would,  in  effect,  say  to  the  agency  respon¬ 
sible  for  over-all  policy  that  you  can  set 
policies  for  the  disposal  of  all  surplus 
war  properties  except  lend-lease  mate¬ 
rials,  and  that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
decide  how  each  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pieces  of  surplus  lend-lease  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  hands  of  each  of  some  40 
lend-lease  countries  will  be  disposed  of. 
Such  a  division  of  authority  could  lead 
only  to  confusion  and  divergence  of 
policy.  What  we  need  is  a  unified  policy, 
not  a  division  of  authority. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  35 
different  resolutions  already  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  that  apply 
to  this  one  thing,  for  the  disposition  of 
the  surplus  material  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  lend-lease — 
and  these  committees  are  considering 
this  now.  They  should  dispose  of  it  and 
make  disposition- of  it  all  at  one  time. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The 
gentleman  is  right.  We  should  have  an 
over-all  policy  with  reference  to  all  sur¬ 
plus  war  materials,  not  only  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  lend-lease  material,  but  with 
reference  to  all  surplus  material  used 
during  the  war  and  afterward.  The 
committees  of  Congress  are  now  work¬ 
ing  on  it.  We  should  not  say  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  lend-lease  material,  that  we  have 
one  policy  and  with  reference  to  other 
war  materials  some  other  policy. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  like  many  of  the  gentleman  dis¬ 
cussing  the  other  amendment,  has  failed 
to  discuss  the  amendment.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  amendment  that  remote¬ 
ly  refers  to  most  of  the  argument  that 
has  just  been  made.  So  far  as  material 
moving  with  the  armies  of  the  world,  the 
Allied  forces,  this  amendment  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it  whatsoever.  This 
amendment  is  directed  to  the  final  set¬ 
tlement. 

As  we  are  situated  today,  unless  we 
change  it,  whoever  is  President  will  have 
the  right  to  continue  the  give-away 
policy  of  the  goods  and  supplies  of  this 
country  that  have  been  wrung  from  the 
sweat  and  toil  and  sacrifice  of  the  people 
of  this  country  who  are  paying  these 
taxes  for  the  colossal  and  necessary  ex¬ 
pense  and  the  colossal  and  unnecessary 
waste  that  has  obtained  throughout  our 
waging  of  the  war.  This  refers  to  the 
final  settlement  when  there  will  be  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  materiel,  not 
old  worn-out  tanks  and  jeeps,  but  battle¬ 
ships  and  destroyers,  airplanes,  and  ex¬ 
pensive  bombers  and  of  everything  that 
we  are  sending  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  to  help  win  this  struggle,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  left  in  the  position  where 
the  final  settlement  will  rest  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  un¬ 


less  Congress  takes  a  different  position 
from  what  it  is  taking  today  on  lend- 
lease,  even  though  there  may  be  35,  yes, 
55  resolutions  introduced,  it  seems  that 
it  shall  be  the  will  of  this  Congress,  un¬ 
less  they  change,  that  none  of  them  will 
amount  to  anything,  and  this  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chief  Executive,  notwithstanding 
who  he  may  be. 

I  look  upon  this  resolution  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  and  as  a  responsibility,  the  sol¬ 
emn  responsibility  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  people,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  country;  a  call  to  the 
Congress  on.  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  put 
themselves  in  the  position  where  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  finally  can 
and  will  speak  up  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  American  Republic  who,  af¬ 
ter  all,  have  gone  through  such  tremen¬ 
dous  sacrifices  and  expenses  toward  a 
successful  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  is 
solely  applied  in  the  interest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country.  It  is  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  a  parity  with  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  and  I  think  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  take  this  opportunity  now  to 
respond  to  the  will  and  to  the  protection 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  As  we  go  into  the 
post-war  period  in  an  effort  to  give  work 
to  the  ten  or  twelve  million  men  and 
women  who  will  come  back  from  military 
service  into  peacetime  endeavors,  we  will 
need  every  pound  of  scrap  iron  that  is 
possible  for  American  industry  to  round 
up,  to  feed  into  the  furnaces  with  the -raw 
ore,  because  we  have  to  have  scrap  in 
order  to  manufacture  steel  products. 
Whether  you  address  it  to  scrap  iron  or 
otherwise,  it  is  worth  being  brought  back 
to  this  country  in  our  own  ships  to  main¬ 
tain  employment,  instead  of  having  it  go 
for  scrap  to  some  other  country  on  a 
gratuity  basis  or  some  other  agreed  price. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  the  gentleman  is  right.  We  are 
not  only  giving  some  of  the  finest  flower 
of  American  manhood  in  this  war  but  we 
are  exhausting  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country,  and  this  will  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  some  of  that  back. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes  to  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
'  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke 
has  correctly  stated  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  did  not  speak  to  my  amend¬ 
ment.  My  amendment  has  nothing  to 
do  with  lend-lease  during  the  war.  It  is 
the  post-war  settlement  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  applies  to,  and  I  want  to  make  that 
point  absolutely  clear  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  lend-lease.  I  voted  for  lend- 
lease  and  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  but  I 
do  beg  and  implore  you  to  protect  your 


men,  your  boys  who  are  fighting  today, 
to  make  sure  that  the  supplies  that  are 
going  over  there  now  shall  never  be  used 
against  them  to  further  some  other  gov¬ 
ernment’s  interests. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
5  minutes.  I  just  want  to  make  one  or 
two  observations.  In  the  first  place,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas  did 
address  himself  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  because  insofar  as  any  particu¬ 
lar  store  of  military  materiel  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  a  final  settlement  as  soon 
as  that  is  disposed  of. 

Final  settlement  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  last  settlement  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  countries.  Final  set¬ 
tlement,  insofar  as  any  material  is  con¬ 
cerned,  occurs  when  that  material  is 
disposed  of,  and  final  settlements  are 
being  made  with  reference  to  certain 
military  materiel  all  during  the  progress 
of  the  war.  If  those  final  settlements 
had  to  be  brought  back  to  the  Congress 
for  deliberation  and  action  we  would  not 
have  the  settlements  made  and  we  would 
not  have  the  war  fought  with  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  dispatch  with  which  the  war 
must  be  fought. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
this  amendment  and  the  amendment 
that  was  -defeated  in  the  House.  The 
amendment  that  was  defeated  addressed 
itself  to  a  financial  accounting.  This 
amendment  comprehends  material 
rather  than  the  money  which  it  repre¬ 
sents.  Remembering  that  the  title  to 
the  material  in  lend-lease  remains  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  that  this 
House  has  decided  that  it  is  not  going  to 
bring  this  final,  elaborate  accounting 
back  to  the  House,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  have  to  bring  back  an  assay  or  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  disposition  of  the  stock  pile 
itself. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  different 
amendment  from  that  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia  and  was  so 
considered  when  we  discussed  it  when 
we  were  writing  the  report.  Of  course, 
the  President  can  bring  the  material  back 
if  he  wishes  but  also  he  can  leave  it  in 
foreign  countries.  I  feel  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent — I  do  not  mean  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent,  because  we  do  not  know  how  long 
the  war  will  last — but  any  President 
ought  to  be  glad  to  have  the  consent  and 
the  approval  of  Congress  before  he  makes 
final  disposition  of  defense  material'.  I 
say,  the  fact  that  there  are  35  resolu¬ 
tions  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  supplies 
in  the  Senate  and  several  in  the  House 
shows  the  interest  and  the  way  the  pub¬ 
lic  feels. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  May  I  say  in  answer 
to  the  gentlewoman  that  I  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  American  people  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  going  to  elect  a 
President  who  will  be  either  so  stupid  or 
so  unpatriotic  as  to  dispose  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  help  some  foreign  nation  that 
has  malicious  designs  against  us. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  forgot  to 
make  that  the  gentlewoman  brought  out 
in  her  argument.  She  stated  that  one  of 
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the  countries  might  make  a  separate 
peace.  Is  anybody  so  foolish  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  a  country  broke  its  agree¬ 
ment  with  us  by  making  a  separate  peace 
with  our  enemies  it  would  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  law  we  passed  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  as  to  any  equipment  it  might  have 
on  hand  at  that  time? 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  this  amendment,  that  nothing  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  President — 
whether  he  is  one  man  or  another  does 
not  make  any  difference — to  enter  into 
any  official  settlement  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  defense  articles  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  any  government,  does  not  have 
the  practical  result  of  making  it  physi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  at  all? 
They  will  just  have  to  go  off  and  leave  it 
until  Congress  sees  fit  to  approve. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  right.  I  can 
very  easily  fancy  years  of  debate  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen  with  this  stock 
pile  or  that.  I  think  from  the  point  of 
view  of  efficiency  it  is  extremely  unwise. 

May  I  say  this  in  closing:  What  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  is  that  we 
do  not  change  the  rules  of  the  game  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  and  that  we  do  not 
say  to  the  foreign  nations  that  we  have 
no  confidence  in  our  military  leaders,  and 
no  confidence  in  the  Lend-Lease  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  thus  very  seriously  injure 
the  bargaining  power  of  this  country  in 
dealing  with  the  great  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
lend-lease  bill  when  it  comes  to  a  vote, 
no  matter  what  provisions  are  put  in  or 
left  out,  but  I  do  not  like  this  idea  of 
saying  that  we  will  hurt  our  war  effort 
by  eliminating  our  bargaining  power 
after  the  war  is  over. 

I  expressed  my  surprise  here  about  2 
weeks  ago  when  it  was  stated  in  the 
papers  that  the  Treasury  Department 
had  come  to  final  agreements  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  post-war  financing.  We 
want  to  keep  ourselves  in  a  bargaining 
position:  we  want  to  do  our  best  and  our 
part  with  all  well-disposed  nations.  But 
I  can  see  nothing  in  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
present  business  of  lend-lease.  After 
the  war  is  over,  we  can  then  take  up  the 
matter  of  our  existing  lend-lease  supplies 
in  various  countries  and  bargain  with 
those  countries. 

I  think  that  when  you  gentlemen  go 
home  this  summer  and  meet  your  con¬ 
stituents  who  have  paid  their  March  15, 
their  June  15,  and  will  pay  their  Sep¬ 
tember  15  tax  bills,  and  when  they  know 
that  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
will  probably  be  $300,000,000,000,  you  will 
find  that  they  will  want  to  have  you  keep 
your  finger  on  everything  that  belongs 
to  this  country.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
lend-lease  bill  to  help  our  war  effort. 
But  do  not  give  away  your  bargaining 
power  around  the  peace  tables. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rogers]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chair  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided;  and  there  were — ayes  94,  noes 
114. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Rogers 
of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Bloom. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  97, 
noes  124. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follcftvs: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lemke:  Page  2, 
add  a  new  section  3 : 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  of  lend-lease 
or  goods  under  lend-lease  shall  be  used  in  o* 
given  to  any  nation  not  actively  engaged  in 
war  against  Germany  or  its  allies:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  lend-lease  shall  be  given 
to  any  nation  unless  it  promotes  and  assists 
our  war  effort:  And  provided  further,  That  no 
farm  implements  or  other  machinery  or 
goods  be  given  to  people  of  other  nations 
that  are  essential  for  our  own  welfare  unless 
they  are  essential  in  our  war  effort,  or  unless 
required  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  na¬ 
tions  occupied  by  our  enemies  or  recovered 
from  them  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations.” 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the 
time  has  come  to  give  some  thought  to 
our  own  people,  as  well  as  to  foreign 
people.  I,  too,  intend  to  vote  for  the 
extension  of  lend-lease,  but  that  does 
not  mean  I  am  going  to  surrender  the 
opportunity  of  improving  it.  I  believe 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  at  least 
one-third  of  lend-lease  has  been  wasted 
and  perhaps  boondoggled.  This  in  Latin 
America  and  other  countries.  This  did 
not  aid  the  war  effort. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  de¬ 
mand  that  all  of  lend-lease  be  used  to 
help  in  the  war  effort.  Therefore,  I  have 
proposed  this  amendment.  This  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  interfere  with  the  power 
of  the  President  nor  with  his  discretion, 
except  that  it  limits  him  in  using  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  for  which  lend- 
lease  was  originally  passed,  namely,  to 
win  the  war. 

This  war  is  not  over;  let  us  bear  that 
in  mind.  Many  more  sacrifices  have  to 
be  made  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
it  will  continue  for  a  year  or  two.  If  we 
continue  to  wreck  our  own  Nation  by 
useless  waste,  then  we  will  prolong  the 
war  and  not  shorten  it.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  constitute  about  6  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  world.  We  have 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  raw  material 
of  the  world,  yet  we  have  furnished  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  energy  and  mate¬ 
rial  that  has  gone  into  this  war. 

When  this  war  is  over,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  we  will  owe  $358,000,000,000,  which 
is  almost  equal  to  the  entire  amount 
spent  in  the  war  effort  by  all  belligerents 
and  it  is  almost  equal  to  the  indebtedness 
of  all  the  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  engaged  in  winning  this  struggle. 
Therefore,  I  say,  let  us  protect  our  own 
people.  Let  us  protect  the  financial 


structure  of  this  Nation,  and  let  us  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  who  are  producing  the 
things  we  need  in  this  war. 

We  know  a  great  many  farm  imple¬ 
ments  have  been  taken  away  from  our 
own  people  and  given  to  foreigners  who 
do  not  know  how  to  use  them.  We  know’ 
a  great  deal  of  essential  material  and 
manufactured  goods  that  we  need  for  our 
own  use  has  been  given  to  foreigners  and 
thrown  away.  In  some  cases,  the  semi- 
civilized  natives  did  not  know  what  use 
to  make  of  these  things.  But  the  time 
has  come,  I  repeat,  for  us  to  think  of  the 
American  people  as  well  as  of  foreigners. 
As  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
shall  never  forget  my  responsibility  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as 
to  the  United  Nations  with  whom  we  are 
engaged  in  this  war. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Members  ought 
to  specify  and  particularize  when  they 
make  charges  that  one-third  of  lend- 
lease  has  been  wasted  and  one-third  has 
been  boondoggled.  Those  statements 
are  rather  dangerous  for  a  Member  to 
make  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  think 
it  is  a  fine  thing  for  Members  to  take  the 
floor  and  specify  when  they  think  some¬ 
thing  is  being  done  that  should  not  be 
done,  or  to  comment  on  something  they 
feel  should  be  done,  that  is  not  being 
done,  and  to  make  constructive  criti¬ 
cisms.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  what¬ 
ever  is  done  urider  lend-lease  is  done 
with  the  authority  and  permission  of,  and 
in  cooperation  with,  our  military  leaders. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota, 
whom  I  like  very  much,  and  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  temperately,  charges  one-third  has 
been  boondoggled  and  one-third  wasted. 
Those  are  serious  charges  to  make  with 
the  country  at  war.  Responsible  Mem¬ 
bers  make  specific  charges  and  then  con¬ 
structively  suggest  what  they  think 
should  be  done  by  way  of  improvement. 

The  gentleman  says  the  war  effort  is 
not  over.  I  agree  with  him.  We  all 
agree  to  that.  All  Americans  agree  with 
that  statement;  and  yet  the  gentleman 
offers  an  amendment  which,  if  adopted, 
would  have  a  limiting  effect  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  war  by  our  military  lead¬ 
ers.  In  no  heated  sense,  but  in  a  most 
impersonal  manner,  I  make  these  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  hope  that  future  state¬ 
ments  of  a  general  nature  will  not  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  or  at  least  that  they  will  be 
made  with  restraint,  and  particular  il¬ 
lustrations  given.  In  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  he  might 
give  an  illustration  of  where  he  thinks 
there  is  money  wasted  or  where  boon¬ 
doggling  is  being  engaged  in.  We  must 
remember  that  the  military  leaders  in 
the  various  theaters  in  which  the  war  is 
being  carried  on,  pass  upon  everything 
that  is  done. 

Certainly,  we  have  confidence  in  our 
military  leaders.  In  time  of  war  we  must 
have  confidence  in  them.  If  they  are 
not  doing  their  jobs,  then  they  must  be 
replaced  by  somebody  who  will  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?" 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  not  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  controversy  with  the 
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gentleman.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  would  have 
a  limiting  effect  upon  the  ability  of  our 
military  leaders  to  conduct  the  war,  and 
the  further  fact  which  the  gentleman  so 
frankly  admitted,  that  the  war  is  not 
over  yet,  with  which  statement  I  agree, 
I  hope  the  gentleman’s  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  LemkeL 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4254)  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  provisions  of  an  act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  approved 
March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  No.  498,  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  334,  nays  21,  not  voting  74, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  56] 

YEAS— 334 


Abernethy 

Burdick 

Dondero 

Allen,  La. 

Burgin 

Doughton 

Andersen, 

Busbey 

Douglas 

H.  Carl 

Butler 

Drewry 

Anderson, 

Byrne 

Durham 

N.  Mex. 

Camp 

Dworshak 

Andresen, 

Canfield 

Eaton 

August  H. 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Eberharter 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Capozzoli 

Elliott 

Angell 

Carlson,  Kans. 

Ellis 

Arends 

Carrier 

Ellison,  Md. 

Auchincloss 

Case 

Ellsworth 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Ceiler 

Elston,  Ohio 

Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Chapman 

Fay 

Barden 

Church 

Feighan 

Barrett 

Clark 

Fenton 

Barry 

Clason 

Fernandez 

Beall 

Cochran 

Fish 

Beckworth 

Cole,  Mo. 

Fisher 

Bell 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Fitzpatrick 

Bender 

Colmer 

Flannagan 

Bennett,  Mo. 

Cooley 

Folger 

Bishop 

Cooper 

Forand 

Blackney 

Costello 

Fuller 

Bland 

Courtney 

Fulmer 

Bloom 

Cox 

Gale 

Bolton 

Cravens 

Gallagher 

Bonner 

Crosser 

Gamble 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Cunningham 

Gathings 

Brehm 

Curley 

Gavin 

Brooks 

Curtis 

Gearhart 

Brown,  Ga. 

D’Alesandro 

Gerlach 

Brown,  Ohio 

Davis 

Gibson 

Brumbaugh 

Dawson 

Gifford 

Bryson 

Delaney 

Gilchrist 

Buckley 

Dewey 

Gillespie 

Bulwinkle 

Dickstein 

Gillette 

Burch,  Va. 

Dilweg 

Goodwin 

Burchlll,  N.  Y. 

Dingell 

Gordon 

Gore 

Luce 

Robertson 

Gorskl 

Ludlow 

Robinson,  Utah 

Gossett 

Lynch 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Grant,  Ala. 

McConnell 

Rockwell 

Grant,  Ind. 

McCord 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Gregory 

McCormack 

Rogers,  Calif. 

Gwynne 

McCowen 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Hagen 

McGehee 

Rohrbough 

Hale 

McGregor 

Rowan 

Hall, 

McKenzie 

Rowe 

Edwin  Arthur 

McLean 

Sabath 

Hall, 

McMillan 

Sadowski 

Leonard  W. 

McMurray 

Sasscer 

Halleck 

McWilliams 

Satterfield 

Hancock 

Madden 

Sauthoff 

Hare 

Magnuson 

Scanlon 

Harness,  Ind. 

Mahon 

Schiffier 

Harris,  Ark. 

Maloney 

Schwabe 

Harris,  Va. 

Mansfield, 

Scott 

Hart 

Mont. 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Hartley 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Hays 

Marcantonio 

Smith,  Maine 

Hebert 

Martin,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Heffernan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Herter 

May 

Snyder 

Hess 

Merritt 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Hill 

Merrow 

Spence 

Hinshaw 

Michener 

Springer 

Hobbs 

Miller,  Conn. 

Stanley 

Hoeven 

Miller,  Mo. 

Stearns,  N  H. 

Holifield 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Stevenson 

Holmes.  Mass. 

MiUer,  Pa. 

Stigler 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Mills 

Stockman 

Hope 

Monkiewicz 

Sullivan 

Horan 

Morrison,  La. 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Howell 

Mott 

Sundstrom 

Hull 

Mruk 

Taber 

Izac 

Mundt 

Talbot 

Jackson 

Murphy 

Talle 

Jeffrey 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Tarver 

Jenkins 

Murray,  Wls. 

Taylor 

Jennings 

Newsome 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Johnson, 

Norman 

Thomason 

Anton  J. 

Norrell 

Torrens 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Norton 

Treadway 

Johnson, 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Troutman  . 

J.  Leroy 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Vincent,  Ky. 

Johnson, 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Vinson,  Ga. 

Luther  A. 

O’Toole 

Voorhis,  Calif. 

Johnson, 

Outland 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Lyndon  B. 

Pace 

Vursell 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Patman 

Wadsworth 

Johnson,  Ward 

Patton 

Walter 

Jonkman 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Ward 

Kean 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Waslelewski 

Kearney 

Pfeifer 

Weaver 

Kefauver 

Phillips 

Weichel,  Ohio 

Kelley 

Pittenger 

Weiss 

Keogh 

Ploeser 

Welch 

Kerr 

Plumley 

Wene 

Kilburn 

Poage 

West 

Kilday 

Poulson 

Whelchel,  Ga. 

Klnzer 

Powers 

Whitten 

Kirwan 

Pracht, 

Whittington 

Kleberg 

C.  Frederick 

Wickersham 

Klein 

Pratt, 

Wigglesworth 

Kunkel 

Joseph  M. 

Wilson 

LaFollette 

Priest 

Winstead 

Landis 

Rabaut 

Wolcott 

Lane 

Ramey 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Lanham 

Ramspeck 

Wolverton,  N.  J. 

Larcade 

Randolph 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Lea 

Rankin 

Worley 

LeCompte 

Reed.  Ill. 

Wright 

LeFevre 

Rees,  Kans. 

Zimmerman 

Lemke 

Richards 

Lesinski 

Rivers 

NAYS— 21 

Arnold 

Knutson 

Shafer 

Clevenger 

Lambertson 

Short 

Crawford 

Mason 

Smith,  Ohio 

Day 

O’Hara 

Smith,  Wis. 

Elmer 

O’Konski 

Sumner,  HI. 

Griffiths 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Winter 

Jones 

Scrivner 

Woodruff,  Mich. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-74 

Allen,  Ill. 

Dies 

Hendricks 

Anderson,  Calif.  Dirksen 

Hoch 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Disney 

Hoffman 

Bates,  Ky. 

Engel,  Mich. 

Jarman 

Bates,  Mass. 

Engle,  Calif, 

Jensen 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Fellows 

Johnson, 

Boren 

Fogarty 

Calvin  D. 

Boykin 

Ford 

Judd 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Fulbright 

Kee 

Buffett 

Furlong 

Keefe 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Gillie 

Kennedy 

Carson,  Ohio 

Graham 

King 

Carter 

Granger 

Lewis 

Chenoweth 

Green 

Maas 

Chiperfield. 

Gross 

Manasco 

Coffee 

Harless,  Ariz. 

Monroney 

Compton 

Heidinger 

Morrison,  N.  C. 

Murdock 

Myers 

O’Connor 

O’Neal 

Philbin 

Price 

Reece,  Tenn. 
Rizley 


Rolph 

Russell 

Sheppard 

Sheridan 

Sikes 

Slaughter 

Sparkman 

Starnes,  Ala. 


Stefan 

Stewart 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Tibbott 

Tolan 

Towe 

White 

Willey 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 


Mr.  Graham  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  against. 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  O’Neal  with  Mr.  Compton. 

Mr.  Kennedy  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Fulbright  with  Mr.  Calvin  D.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Starnes  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Tibbott. 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Sparkman  with  Mr.  Engel  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Willey. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Carson  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Manasco  with  Mr.  Dirkseri. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Thomas 
of  New  Jersey.. 

Mr.  Engle  of  California  with  Mr.  Keefe. 

Mr.  Slaughter  with  Mr.  Towe. 

Mr.  King  with  Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Myers  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Dies  with  Mr.  Gillie. 

Mr.  Tolan  with  Mr.  Chenoweth. 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Rolph. 

Mr.  Hendricks  with  Mr.  Fellows. 

Mr.  Furlong  with  Mr.  Rizley. 

Mr.  Hoch  with  Mr.  Stefan. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Maas. 

Mr.  Monroney  with  Mr.  Heidinger. 

Mr.  Granger  with  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Disney  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Coffee  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Bates  of  Kentucky  with  Mr.  Bradley  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Buffett. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  speech  delivered  before  the  Jersey  City 
Real  Estate  Board  in  my  district. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Sun  on  April  10. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 
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(Mr.  REED  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and  were 
given  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  this  afternoon  and  to  include 
certain  excerpts. 

Tire  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  therein  an  editorial  from  the 
Flathead  Monitor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  today  written  by  Mel- 
vina  Lindsay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  next  Tuesday,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  legislative  program  of  the  day  and 
following  any  special  orders  heretofore 
entered,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  following  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Klein]  may  be  permitted  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
legislative  program  of  the  day  and  fol¬ 
lowing  any  special  orders  heretofore 
entered,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  HEARINGS  RELA¬ 
TIVE  TO  POST-WAR  PLANNING 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  Committee  on  Printing,  I  report 
(Rept.  No.  1358)  back  favorably  without 
amendment,  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  80)  authorizing  the  Committee 


on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  have  print¬ 
ed  for  its  use  additional  copies  of  the 
hearings  held  before  said  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  session  relative  to  post¬ 
war  planning. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That,  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3  of  section  2,  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Act  approved  March  1,  1907,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be,  and  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  empowered  to  have  printed 
for  its  use,  1,000  additional  copies  of  the 
hearings  held  before  said  committee  during 
the  current  session  relative  to  post-war  plan¬ 
ning. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  this 
afternoon  and  include  therein  certain 
governmental  information. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Weaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House.  Her  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BRUMBAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  18  I  was  granted  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  by  Mr. 
Miles  F.  Hollister,  of  Altoona,  Pa. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  address  will  require  3  Vi 
pages  of  the  Record,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  $157.50. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  cost,  I  be  permitted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  and  include  therein  the 
address  referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
509),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Carter  Manasco,  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
elected  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT, 
1936 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  3257)  to 
amend  Subtitle — Insurance  of  Title  II  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  suspension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  certain  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  "four”  and  in¬ 
sert  "two.”  f 

Page  2,  line  16,  after  “hereof”,  insert 

Provided,  That  no  such  agreement  or  modi¬ 
fication  shall  be  entered  into  in  any  case 
where  the  right  to  sue  the  United  States  has 
expired  at  the  time  of  making  the  agreement 
or  modification  unless  made  within  60  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  proviso.” 

Page  2,  after  line  16,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  Administrator,  War 
Shipping  Administration,  finds  that  a  meri¬ 
torious  claim  arising  on  or  after  December 
7,  1941,  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
agent  or  employee  thereof,  for  loss  of  or  dam¬ 
age  to  cargo  has  lapsed  by  reason  of  failure 
to  commence  suit  against  the  United  States 
or  any  agent  or  employee  thereof  within  the 
time  provided  by  law,  and  that  such  failure 
to  institute  suit  was  based  on  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  not  resulting  from  lack  of  due 
diligence,  or  other  causes  sufficient  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Administrator  to  excuse  such 
failure  to  institute  suit,  the  Administrator 
may  compromise,  or  settle  any  such  claim 
on  the  same  basis  as  though  the  time  for  suit 
had  not  expired:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
extend  the  time  to  commence  suit.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  gentleman  explain  the  Senate 
amendments? 

Mr.  BLAND.  All  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  are  restrictive  upon  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  In  the  first  place,  we  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  extension  of  4  years.  The 
Senate  amendment  makes  it  2  years. 

Then  there  was  a  question  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  to  waive 
the  statute  of  limitations.  That  was  in 
our  bill,  but  there  is  a  reservation,  where 
they  have  the  right  to  sue,  that  it  shall 
be  exercised  within  60  days.  And  there 
is  also  a  limitation  on  the  right  to  sue 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

FOREST  FIRE  PROTECTION 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  489  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


78th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  4254 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  21  (legislative  day,  April  12),  1914 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


AN  ACT 

To  extend  for  one  year  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  an  Act  to  promote  the 

4  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 

5  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1944” 

6  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  “June  30,  1945”;  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1947”  and 

8  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1948”;  and  by  striking 

9  out  “July  1,  1944”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1, 
10  1945”;  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such  Act  is 
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EXTENSION  OF  LEND-LEASE  ACT 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  26,1944 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:30  o’clock  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  in  the  Capitol,  Senator  Connally  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Connally  (chairman),  Green,  Guffey,  Tunnell, 
Vandenberg,  White,  and  Austin. 

The  committee  met  to  consider  H.  R.  4254,  a  bill  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended;  said  bill  being  as 
follows: 

[H.  R.  4254,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

AN  ACT  To  extend  for  one  year  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
approved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  an  Act  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1944”  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1945”;  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1947”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1948”;  and  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1944”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1945”;  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1948”. 

^  ')Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  after 
the  word  “satisfactory”  and  inserting  the  following:  Provided,  however,  That 

nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  in  any 
final  settlement  to  assume  or  incur  any  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  post-war  economic  policy,  post-war  military  policy,  or  any  post¬ 
war  policy  involving  international  relations  except  in  accordance  with  estab¬ 
lished  constitutional  procedure.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  April  19,  1944. 

Attest: 

South  Trimble,  Clerk . 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  today  is  to  consider  H.  R.  4254,  a  bill 
to  extend  lend-lease  to  June  30,  1948.  Mr.  Crowley,  the  Foreign. 
Economic  Administrator,  is  present,  with  his  general  counsel,  Mr. 
Cox,  and  other  members  of  his  staff. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 

ADMINISTRATOR 

(Mr.  Crowley  was  accompanied  by  Oscar  Cox,  general  counsel, 
George  W.  Ball,  associate  general  counsel,  and  others,  from  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  program  to  propose,  Mr.  Crowley? 

1 


2 


EXTENSION  OF  LEND-LEASE  ACT 


Mr.  Crowley.  We  have  prepared  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  committee.  It  is  rather  a  lengthy  statement,  and  if  the  members 
have  no  objection  I  would  like  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  record  and  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senators  by  going  into  the  detailed  reviewing  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Without  objection?  Mr.  Crowley’s 
prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  the  Hon.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic 

Administrator,  Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Extension  of  the  Lend  Lease  Act,  April  26,  1944 

I 

Lend-lease  is  a  weapon  for  victory.  It  is  at  work  against  our 
enemies  today  on  every  battlefield  of  the  world. 

In  Europe  the  war  of  the  United  Nations  is  being  carried  toward 
the  main  centers  of  German  resistance.  From  the  west  the  United 
States  and  British  Air  Forces  have  been  striking  tremendous  blows  at 
the  German  aircraft  industry  and  Luftwaffe.  In  1942  the  Nazis  laid 
plans  to  quadruple  their  production  of  fighter  planes  by  April  1,  1944, 
in  an  attempt  to  fight  off  the  air  offensives  that  even  then  were  threat¬ 
ened  from  Britain.  Our  joint  air  offensives,  however,  have  wrecked 
these  plans.  From  the  inception  of  the  strategic  bombing  raids  with 
the  attack  on  the  Focke-Wulf  factory  in  Bremen  on  April  17,  1943, 
plants  producing  Nazi  fighters  and  their  component  parts  such  as 
engines  and  ball  bearings  have  been  attacked  again  and  again.  On 
6  successive  days  last  February,  for  example,  factories  producing 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  Nazis’  single-engine  planes  and  more  than 
80  percent  of  their  twin-engine  planes  were  bombed.  By  the  end  of 
March  German  fighter  production  -had  been  forced  back  below  the 
monthly  rate  of  August  1942,  and  for  April,  instead  of  being  quad¬ 
rupled,  it  will  be  lower  still. 

This  strategic  bombing  in  western  Europe  has  aided  the  advances  of 
the  Soviet  armies  on  the  eastern  front  and  our  own  forces  in  Italy  by 
tying  down  in  western  Europe  a  large  portion  of  the  Nazi  fighter  force. 
Our  combined  bombing  offensive  is  also  wearing  down  the  power  of 
the  Nazi  air  force  to  fight  back  when  the  great  land  offensives  begin. 
In  trying  to  protect  their  aircraft  factories  from  our  bombers,  the 
Germans  for  3  successive  months  have  lost  more  planes  than  their 
plants  could  turn  out.  Now  medium  bombers  and  fighters  of  the 
American,  British,  and  Allied  Air  Forces  are  also  striking  daily  with 
greater  and  greater  effect  at  German  invasion  defenses,  airfields,  and 
communication  lines  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  have  played  vital  roles  in  this  air 
offensive.  A  large  proportion  of  the  medium  bombers  used  by  the 
R.  A.  F.  and  Allied  airmen  against  the  invasion  coasts  have  been 
supplied  from  American  factories  under  lend-lease.  The  Royal  Air 
Forces’  night  missions  have  been  flown  principally  in  the  great 
4-engine  Lancaster  and  Halifax  bombers — all  produced  in  British 
factories.  Britain  has  produced  more  than  90,000  planes  of  all  types 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  she  is  today  producing  more  planes 
than  all  the  factories  at  Hitler’s  command  in  Europe.  This  great 
plane  production  record  could  not,  however,  have  been  achieved 
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without  supplemental  supplies  from  the  United  States,  without  the 
additional  machine  tools,  aircraft  engines  and  parts,  steel,  and  other 
metals  that  the  British  needed  for  the  production  of  bombers  and 
fighters,  as  well  as  the  food  required  to  sustain  the  workers  in  the 
aircraft  factories. 

By  the  first  of  March  1944  we  had  sent  to  the  British  under  lend- 
lease  $390,000,000  of  machinery  and  tools,  $545,000,000  of  aircraft 
engines  and  parts  and  $603,000,000  of  steel  and  other  metals.  By 
that  date  the  United  Kingdom  had  obtained  an  additional  $155,000,000 
worth  of  machine  tools,  $241,000,000  worth  of  aircraft  engines  and 
parts,  and  $208,000,000  worth  of  steel  and  other  metals  from  the 
United  States  through  cash  purchases.  To  help  the  R.  A.  F.  maintain 
the  terrific  pace  of  its  nightly  missions,  we  have  also  sent  great 
quantities  of  demolition  and  incendiary  bombs,  ammunition  for 
aircraft  guns  and  high  octane  aviation  gasoline. 

Just  as  the  R.  A.  F.’s  operations  against  Germany  and  the  invasion 
coasts  would  not  have  been  possible  on  their  present  scale  without 
lend-lease,  so  the  United  States  Eighth  and  Ninth  Army  Air  Forces’ 
daylight  missions  flown  from  Britain  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  reverse  lend-lease.  Our  Fortresses  and  Liberators  and  their 
fighter  escorts  take  off  from  huge  air  bases  built,  equipped  and  serviced 
under  reverse  lend-lease  by  the  British  at  a  cost  to  them  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Many  of  our  fighter  pilots  fly  Spitfires  built 
in  England.  Many  more  are  flying  American  fighter  planes  powered 
by  British  Rolls  Royce  Merlin  engines,  the  designs  of  which  were 
turned  over  to  us  by  the  British.  And  many  of  the  supplies  needed 
by  our  Air  Forces  are  procured  in  Britain  without  cost  to  us  as  reverse 
lend-lease.  In  fact  our  armed  forces  in  Britain,  ground  as  well  as 
air,  receive  as  reverse  lend-lease — without  payment  by  us — one-thud 
of  all  of  the  supplies  and  equipment  they  currently  require.  Britain 
furnishes  almost  90  percent  of  their  medical  supplies  and — in  spite 
of  her  food  shortage — 20  percent  of  their  food. 

The  air  offensive  upon  Germany  is  a  combined  operation  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Norwegian,  Czech,  Belgian,  Polish,  and  Canadian, 
as  well  as  British  and  other  Allied  fliers,  using  British,  Canadian,  and 
American  lend-lease  planes,  are  doing  their  full  part.  Unity  of 
command  has  permitted  the  freest  interchange  and  the  most  effective 
use  of  fighting  manpower,  and  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  have 
made  possible  the  efficient  pooling  of  our  material  resources  and 
industrial  capacity.  On  these  two  great  principles  rest  our  entire 
organization  for  waging  war.  The  flexible,  strategic  use  of  fighting 
men  and  of  fighting  resources  wherever  they  are  needed  is  the  key  to 
our  war  operations.  These  are  the  only  possible  principles  which 
could  permit  us  to  fight  a  successful  war  of  coalition  on  a  world-wide 
basis.  They  are  essential  to  the  most  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  eastern  front  there  are  no  American  lighting  men,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  American  fighting  weapons.  The  Soviet  armies  have 
driven  the  Nazis  back  800  miles  since  Stalingrad  in  the  greatest  land 
offensive  of  all  time.  They  have  liberated  the  Ukraine  and  recap¬ 
tured  Odessa.  They  have  swept  through  the  Crimea  and  besieged 
Sevastopol.  They  have  liberated  the  greater  part  of  Russian  soil 
and  crossed  the  borders  of  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia.  Tnev  are 
now  preparing  new  offensives  to  bring  them  closer  still  to  Hitler's 
inner  defenses. 
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Tlie  Soviet,  forces  that,  have  won  these  magnificent  victories  have 
been  equipped  principally  from  Russia’s  own  industries,  but  American 
lend-lease  aid  and  British  and  Canadian  mutual  aid  have  played 
significant  roles.  By  March  1,  1944,  we  had  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
under  lend-lease  8,800  planes  and  5,200  tanks  and  tank  destroyers. 
Britain  and  Canada  under  their  mutual-aid  programs  have  sent 
additional  thousands  of  planes  and  tanks,  as  well  as  great  quantities 
of  other  war  supplies. 

Lend-lease  has  aided  the  Soviet  Union  in  other  vital  fields  as  well. 

By  March  1,  1944,  we  had  sent  almost  7,000,000  pairs  of  army  boots 
and  581,000  tons  of  aviation  gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Red  Army’s  need  for  fuels 
from  the  United  States,  we  sent  144,000  tons  of  refinery  equipment 
for  installation  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  We  also 
sent  1,450, COO  tons  of  steel,  420,000  tons  of  aluminum,  copper,  and 
other  nonferrous  metals,  and  $426,337,000  worth  of  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  and  machine  tools  for  the  production  in  Soviet  factories  of 
artillery,  tanks,  planes,  and  other  war  weapons. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  Soviet  Union’s  bread  basket.  Just  now 
liberated,  it  has  been  under  the  Nazi  heel  for  over  2  years.  The 
resulting  food  shortage  in  Russia  has  been  acute.  The  rations  of  the 
Soviet  Army  have  been  maintained  only  by  very  severe  rationing  of 
the  civilian  population — which  still  continues — and  by  the  shipment 
of  2,600,000  tons  of  food  from  the  farms  of  the  United  States.  This 
has  been  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  food  supply — less  than  4 
percent — and  only  a  small  part  of  Russia’s  total  supply  as  well.  But 
it  has  been  a  vital  part.  Lend-lease  food,  as  every  American  who 
has  visited  the  Russian  front  has  reported,  has  been  as  important  in 
its  way  to  the  Soviet  fighting  men  as  guns  and  tanks. 

In  addition  to  food,  we  have  also  sent  almost  13,000  tons  of  seeds. 

The  farmers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  using  these 
seeds  to  replant  the  acres  of  the  devastated  ULraine  and  continue  the 
development  of  new  agricultural  regions  far  in  the  interior. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lend-lease  contribution  has  been  the  assistance 
rendered  to  the  Red  Army  in  maintaining  its  lines  of  communication 
and  supply.  Distances  in  Russia  are  great,  and  the  Red  Army’s  lines 
of  communication  are  growing  longer  as  the  advance  toward  the 
German  border  continues.  The  United  States  by  March  1,  1944, 
had  sent  185,000  military  trucks,  35,000  jeeps,  and  about  27,000  other 
military  vehicles,  half  of  all  the  motor  vehicles  that  have  been  sent  ai 
abroad  under  lend-lease;  over  350,000  tons  of  rails,  wheels,  and  axles, 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  locomotives  and  freight  cars;  and  about 
850,000  miles  of  field  telephone  wire  and  275,000  field  telephones. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  deeply  appreciate 
the  assistance  that  lend-lease  supplies  have  rendered  to  their  mag¬ 
nificent  fighting  effort.  Marshal  Stalin  himself  has  paid  public 
tribute  to  the  role  of  American  production  in  turning  the  tide  of 
battle.  And  just  the  other  day  Commissar  of  Foreign  Trade  Mikoyan  |  u 
took  occasion  to  tell  Ambassador  Harriman  in  Moscow  how  great  a 
contribution  American  trucks  and  other  lend-lease  supplies  had  been  Z 
to  the  recapture  of  Odessa  and  the  Crimea. 

By  March  1,  1944,  lend-lease  exports  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  totaled  $4,727,000,000.  On  July  1,  1943,  these  had  totaled  tp 
only  $2,444,000,000.  By  that  time  British  shipments  of  military 
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supplies  to  Russia  under  her  mutual-aid  plan  had  already  totaled 
approximately  $716,000,000.  Britain  and  Canada  have  since  sent 
large  additional  quantities  of  war  supplies  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Every  dollar’s  worth  of  war  supplies  we  and  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  send  to  Russia  enables  the  Red  Army  to  strike  harder  blows 
at  our  common  enemy.  Already  the  Red  Army  has  put  out  of  action 
millions  of  Nazi  soldiers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Nazi  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns.  And  every  Nazi  soldier  killed  and  every  German  plane, 
tank,  or  gun  destroyed  by  the  Red  Army  means  less  opposition  for 
American  and  British  forces  when  the  western  invasions  are  launched. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  combined  operations  supported  by  American, 
Australian,  British,  Canadian,  French,  Greek,  Indian,  New  Zealand, 
Polish,  and  Yugoslav  forces  have  driven  the  Nazis  out  of  Africa, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  The  battle  lines  have  moved  forward 
to  the  north  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  combined  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  are  now  tying  down  an  estimated  25  Nazi 
divisions  which  could  otherwise  be  used  to  meet  the  advancing  Red 
Army  or  our  coming  invasions.  From  Italy  our  combined  air  forces 
are  bombing  the  Balkan  centers  and  rail  lines  that  are  essential  to 
German  communications  with  the  Russian  front. 

Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  have  played  vital  roles  in  these 
campaigns  from  El  Alamein  to  Cassino  because  through  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  mutual  aid,  output  of  American  and  British  factories  has 
been  pooled  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  impact  upon 
the  enemy.  British  soldiers  are  using  some  lend-lease  equipment. 
Some  of  their  tanks  and  guns  that  were  produced  in  Britain  were 
manufactured  out  of  the  steel  and  other  materials  furnished  under 
lend-lease.  American  soldiers  are  receiving  some  of  their  planes  and 
guns  as  reverse  lend-lease  from  the  British  and  some  of  their  food 
from  the  French.  French  and  Polish  troops  equipped  with  American 
and  British  guns,  tanks,  and  trucks  are  fighting  in  Italy  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  soldiers  of  the  other  United  Nations.  Many  of  the 
supplies  needed  by  these  fighting  men  have  been  transported  to 
Italy  in  Dutch,  French,  Greek,  and  Polish  merchant  vessels.  French 
warships  refitted  in  American  shipyards  under  lend-lease  have  helped 
establish  the  Italian  beachheads  and  have  attacked  Axis  supply  lines. 
Recently  five  French  warships  wiped  out  an  entire  German  convoy 
and  its  escort  in  the  Adriatic.  And  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
Yugoslav  Partisan  forces  equipped  in  part  with  British  and  American 
arms  are  fighting  magnificently. 

The  planes,  tanks,  and  guns,  whether  made  in  the  United  States  or 
in  Britain,  whether  operated  by  Soviet,  British,  French,  Polish, 
Greek,  Yugoslav,  or  American  soldiers,  are  for  a  single  purpose:  To 
defeat  our  common  enemy  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  the  Far  East  the  United  Nations  are  also  on  the  march.  They 
are  now  carrying  the  fight  toward  the  inner  fortresses  of  Japanese 
power.  From  mid-Pacific  bases  powerful  American  amphibious  forces 
under  Admiral  Nimitz  are  pushing  westward  through  the  outer  links 
of  Japan’s  defenses.  From  the  south,  American,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  and  Dutch  forces  under  Admiral  Halsey  and  General  Mac- 
Artliur  have  neutralized  Rabaul  and  have  begun  the  liberation  of 
Dutch  territory  with  the  new  landings  at  Plollandia.  From  Ceylon 
powerful  task  forces  composed  of  British,  Dutch,  and  French  war¬ 
ships  and  British  and  American  carriers  under  Mountbatten’s  com¬ 
mand  have  begun  to  strike  powerful  blows  at  the  southwestern  anchor 
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of  Japanese  power  in  the  Pacific.  From  India,  American,  Chinese, 
and  British  forces  under  General  Stilwell  are  fighting  their  way 
across  northern  Burma,  while  British  and  Indian  forces  under  Mount- 
batten  are  repulsing  a  desperate  Japanese  counter  thrust  from  central 
Burma.  And  from  China  itself  American  and  Chinese  pilots  are 
flying  American  planes  to  carry  the  war  ever  closer  to  Japan  itself 

Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  are  playing  important  roles  in 
these  offensives,  too.  Lend-lease  shipments  to  China  and  India 
totaled  $1,058,420,000  by  March  1,  1944.  The  larger  part  of  these 
supplies  has  gone  to  India.  The  Burma  Road  into  China  is  still 
closed.  But  American  planes  have  created  an  aerial  highway  instead. 
It  runs  from  Assam  Province  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  India  over 
mountains  15,000  feet  high  to  Yunnan  Province  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  China. 

To  build  this  aerial  highway  to  China  has  been  a  tremendous  task 
and  has  required  time.  Assam  Province  had  practically  no  airfields 
and  few  communications  with  the  rest  of  India. 

But  our  sustained  efforts  to  get  aid  to  China  by  air  “over  the  hump” 
from  Assam  are  bearing  fruit.  The  airfields  have  been  built  and  the 
planes  supplied.  I  cannot  divulge  in  public  hearings  the  volume  of 
freight  carried  “over  the  hump,”  but  I  can  tell  you  that  in  the  month 
of  December  1943  alone  twice  as  much  cargo  went  into  China  by  air 
as  was  carried  in  the  entire  year  1942  and  further  substantial  increases 
in  our  air  shipments  occurred  in  January  and  February  of  this  year. 
Much  that  goes  into  China  is  not,  of  course,  lend-lease.  Our  own  air 
forces  in  China  under  General  Chennault  have  to  be  supplied  by  air 
from  India,  too.  The  aviation  gasoline  for  their  operations  against 
the  Japanese  in  occupied  China,  Formosa,  and  Indochina,  as  well  as 
their  bombs  and  ammunition,  all  have  to  be  flown  in  from  India. 
But  all  of  it — whether  gasoline  or  bombs  or  other  equipment — is  for 
the  war  in  China. 

Beneath  the  air  route,  American  Army  engineers  are  building  the 
Ledo  Road,  a  new  land  route  across  upper  Burma  to  China.  Ahead 
of  them  clearing  the  Japanese  from  the  route  and  cutting  the  enemy’s 
communications  are  two  Chinese  divisions,  equipped  in  India  with  the 
latest  American  weapons.  They  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  Amer¬ 
ican  veterans  of  Guadalcanal  and  Wingate’s  Raiders.  While  most  of 
the  arms  with  which  these  Chinese  and  American  troops  fight  were 
supplied  by  American  arsenals,  the  tropical  uniforms  that  they  wear, 
much  of  the  food  that  they  eat,  and  many  of  the  supplies  and  services 
needed  to  build  the  bases  from  which  they  launched  their  offensives 
were  furnished  by  India  as  reverse  lend-lease. 

To  the  south  British  and  Indian  soldiers  under  Mountbatten’s  com¬ 
mand  have  been  supplied  in  part  from  the  United  States  under  lend- 
lease,  although  most  of  their  weapons  were  made  either  in  Britain  or 
in  India.  India  is  also  a  United  Nations  arsenal.  With  the  help  of 
a  small  amount  of  industrial  equipment  and  raw  materials  supplied 
under  lend-lease,  she  is  turning  out  arms  and  other  equipment  not 
only  for  her  own  forces  but  for  the  British,  Chinese,  and  Americans 
as  well. 

On  their  southern  flank  the  Japanese  are  being  rolled  back  by  a 
combined  force  of  Americans,  Australians,  Dutch,  and  New  Zealanders. 
Most  of  the  weapons  for  the  offensives  in  New  Guinea,  the  Solomons, 
N ew  Britain,  and  the  Admiralty  Islands  are  American.  But  Australia, 
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New  Zealand,  and  Britain  are  also  producing  planes,  guns,  landing 
barges,  and  other  munitions  for  these  offensives  with  the  help  of  lend- 
lease  machine  tools  and  raw  materials.  Most  of  the  food  consumed 
in  these  campaigns  has  been  supplied  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
American  forces  alone  have  received  as  reverse  lend-lease  800,000,000 
pounds  of  food  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  And  at  the  same 
time  these  countries  have  had  to  feed  their  own  forces  as  well  as  their 
war  workers  at  home. 

Col.  Spencer  Eddy,  acting  general  purchasing  agent  for  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area,  testified  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  more  vivid  fashion  than  I  can  as  to  the 
pooling  of  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  United  States  resources. 
He  gave  the  following  illustration  of  how  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend- 
lease  actually  operate: 

The  Australian  Government  makes  a  contract  with  a  farmer  to  grow  a  crop 
which  the  Australian  Government  w'll  pay  for.  The  Australian  Government 
pays  the  canner  to  can  it  and  the  canner  put  it  in  a  can  made  of  American  tin  plate 
which  came  in  through  lend-lease  from  Pittsburgh.  Then  the  canner  takes  the 
can  and  puts  it  in  a  wooden  case,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  got  the  wood  with 
which  he  made  the  box  from  New  Zealand.  Then  it  is  shipped  on  an  Australian 
ra’lway  on  reverse  lend-lease  and  put  in  an  American  warehouse  that  the  Australian 
Government  built  and  paid  for  and  turned  over  to  us  on  reverse  lend-lease.  When  it 
is  time  to  use  the  can,  it  goes  down  to  the  docks,  and  is  loaded  by  Australian 
stevedores  that  the  Australian  Government  pays  and  it  is  put  on  a  boat  that 
Australia  gives  us  as  reverse  lend-lease  and  the  boat  is  provisioned  and  powdered 
under  reverse  lend-lease.  If  it  is  coal  that  is  used  for  power,  that  came  from 
Australia,  and  that  was  under  reverse  lend-lease.  When  the  boat  gets  up  north, 
it  is  unloaded  on  docks  built  up  in  the  islands  out  of  Australian  timber  with 
Australian  hardware  which  Australia  paid  for.  The  food  is  stored  in  a  temporary 
hut  which  is  made  of  Australian  steel  and  paid  for  by  Australia.  I  might,  say, 
incidentally,  that  we  are  taking  one-half  of  the  sheet  steel  produced  in  Australia 
for  our  hutments  and  warehouses  at  the  present  time.  When  it  comes  down  to 
the  problem  of  eating  the  food,  the  can  is  opened  by  an  Australian-made  can 
opener,  it  is  cooked  in  an  Australian  mess  kit,  and  all  of  that  comes  out  of  reverse 
lend-lease.  The  American  boy  who  eats  the  food  has  completed  the  cycle,  because 
the  chances  are  that  somewhere  along  the  line  his  father  back  home  had  something 
to  do  with  some  of  the  products  that  eventually  produced  that  product.  That  is 
reciprocal  aid,  the  way  it  works  out  in  the  field. 

The  offensives  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  air  over  Europe,  and  in  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  have  been  possible  on  their  present  scale  only 
because  the  United  Nations  have  already  won  victory  on  the  sea  lanes. 

They  have  pooled  their  men  and  their  material  to  beat  the  U-boats, 
surface  raiders,  and  mines  and  to  provide  enough  ships  to  carry 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  oceans  to  the  war  fronts  the  greatly 
increased  quantities  of  war  supplies  now  being  produced.  How  well 
our  combined  efforts  have  succeeded  may  be  illustrated  by  2  items  of 
lend-lease  statistics.  In  1943  we  shipped  twice  as  many  supplies  to 
Russia  as  in  1942.  In  1943  only  1  ship  out  of  every  hundred  sailing 
for  Russia  was  lost.  In  1942  we  had  lost  12  ships  out  of  every  hundred. 

The  merchant  vessels  to  carry  these  supplies  have  come  from  many 
United  Nations  sources.  They  have  come  from  the  governments-in- 
exile — Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  Belgium,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Poland — which  together  had  pre-war  merchant  marines  totaling  more 
than  10,000,000  tons;  from  the  British  with  a  pre-war  merchant 
marine  totalling  22,000,000  tons;  and,  finally,  from  the  United  States, 
which  built  between  January  1,  1941,  and  January  1,  1944,  merchant 
vessels  aggregating  more  than  28,000,000  tons.  Some  of  the  Liberty 
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ships  built  in  our  yards  have  been  leased  to  our  allies,  whose  merchant 
ship  losses  have  been  much  heavier  than  ours.  Under  lend-lease  we 
have  armed  and  repaired  thousands  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
governments-in-exile  and  of  Britain.  Under  reverse  lend-lease 
American  merchant  vessels  that  touch  at  Soviet,  French,  or  British 
ports  receive  needed  repairs  as  well  as  supplies  and  fuel  for  the  return 
voyage. 

The  naval  vessels  and  aircraft  required  to  protect  United  Nations 
merchant  ships  from  submarines  and  surface  raiders  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  almost  entirely  from  British,  Canadian,  and  American  shipyards 
and  war  plants.  But  all  of  the  United  Nations  have  contributed  the 
manpower  to  operate  them.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  British,  and 
Canadian  sailors  are  manning  American-built  escort  aircraft  carriers 
and  Canadian  corvettes.  Lend-lease  Grumman  fighter  planes  on 
British  aircraft  carriers  have  helped  protect  the  convoys  on  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic  convoy  routes.  Jn  the  Caribbean  and  the  South 
Atlantic  American  sailors  have  manned  British-built  corvettes,  and 
British-manned  destroyers,  and  antisubmarine  trawlers  have  operated 
under  United  States  Navy  command.  Brazilian  naval  and  air 
forces  equipped  in  part  with  lend-lease  planes  and  ships  maintain 
antisubmarine  patrols  in  the  South  Atlantic.  And  the  naval  and  air 
forces  of  other  American  republics  keep  watch  over  the  Caribbean 
and  the  western  approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Each  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  armed  principally  by  its 
own  factories.  But  each  has  been  strengthened  by  arms  from  other 
United  Nations  which  have  often  served  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 
We  are  far  closer  to  victory  today  and  far  better  prepared  for  the 
great  tests  that  still  lie  ahead  because  of  lend-lease  and  mutual  aid. 

II  .. 

Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  ire  at  work  on  battlefronts  all 
over  the  globe.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  brief  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  hastening  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  today  in  many  different 
theaters  of  war.  In  the  binders  before  you,  we  have  included  much 
fuller  statements  and  statistics  on  all  the  important  aspects  of  lend- 
lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  operations.  Any  other  facts  or  figures 
the  committee  desires  which  we  have  or  can  obtain,  we  shall  be  more 
than  glad  to  furnish. 

I  believe  strongly  in  the  necessity  for  the  closest  of  working  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  agencies.  You  are 
the  legislators.  We  administer  on  behalf  of  you  and  the  people  whom 
you  represent.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  you  should  know  anything  we 
know.  We  are  anxious  to  present  to  you  as  frankly  and  as  openly 
as  we  can  whatever  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about  lend-lease 
and  reverse  lend-lease  operations. 

In  a  program  as  big  as  lend-lease  there  are  bound  to  be  mistakes 
and  alleged  mistakes.  But  from  what  I  know  of  the  administration 
of  the  program  first  under  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Bums  and  then  under 
Mr.  E.  It.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  job  was  superbly  done. 
Since  the  administration  of  lend-lease  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  we  have  constantly  reviewed 
our  policies  and  administration  in  the  light  of  the  changing  conditions 
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of  the  war.  We  have  continued  to  follow  the  basic  criterion  for  judg¬ 
ing  our  operations  that  has  been  applied  consistently  from  the  very 
beginning:  Will  the  supplies,  services,  or  information  furnished  under 
lend-lease  hasten  the  day  of  victory? 

The  total  figure  of  lend-lease  aid  to  March  1,  1944,  stood  at  slightly 
less  than  twenty-two  and  one-lialf  billion  dollars.  As  you  can  see  on 
this  first  chart,  that  is  about  14  percent  of  our  total  war  expenditures 
since  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed. 

Over  half  of  our  aid,  as  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  chart  I,  has 
consisted  of  planes,  tanks,  and  other  finished  munitions.  By  March  1, 
1944,  we  had  lend-leased  over  23,000  planes  and  23,000  tanks.  Our 
allies  had  purchased  for  cash  another  7,000  planes  and  1,500  tanks. 
Since  March  11,  1941,  we  have  produced  166,000  planes  and  59,000 
tanks.  We  have  retained  for  our  own  forces  four-fifths  of  the  planes 
and  two-thirds  of  the  tanks  we  produced,  while  sending  very  large 
quantities  to  our  allies.  Items  for  the  production  of  war  supplies 
in  the  factories  of  our  allies  accounted  for  the  next  largest  slice  of 
our  lend-lease  aid — about  20  percent.  Foodstuffs  for  soldiers  and 
war  workers  made  up  12%  percent.  Lend-lease  food  shipments, 
incidentally,  have  amounted  to  less  than  10  percent  of  our  total  food 
supply.  The  balance  of  lend-lease  aid  has  consisted  of  services,  in 
the  form  of  shipping,  ship  repairs,  pilot  training,  ferrying  of  aircraft, 
industrial  facilities  in  the  United  States  for  the  production  of  lend- 
lease  goods  and  the  like.  And  while  furnishing  these  supplies  and 
services  to  our  allies,  we  have  built  and  equipped  the  strongest  Army 
in  our  history  and  the  most  powerful  air  forces  and  Navy  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

The  relative  proportions  of  these  categories  of  supply  were  very 
different  in  the  first  9  months  of  lend-lease,  as  can  be  seen  from  chart 
II.  In  1941,  food  was  the  largest  item — almost  half  of  lend-lease 
exports.  Finished  munitions  and  war  production  items  almost 
evenly  divided  the  balance.  In  the  first  months  of  1942,  as  American 
war  plants  moved  into  production,  munitions  shipments  rose  much 
more  rapidly  than  other  lend-lease  shipments.  They  have  continued 
to  rise  in  proportion  to  war  production  items  and  food  and  during 
1943  made  up  61  percent  of  all  shipments. 

Planes,  ammunition,  and  other  finished  munitions  constitute,  as  you 
can  see,  the  backbone  of  the  lend-lease  program. 

The  actual  monthly  totals  of  goods  transferred  and  services  rendered 
under  lend-lease  are  shown  in  chart  III. 

The  volume  of  lend-lease  aid  made  available  to  our  allies  in  any 
particular  month  is  determined,  of  course,  by  many  different  factors — 
the  rate  of  production  in  the  United  States,  the  availability  of  ship¬ 
ping,  and  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces.  As  the  military  strategy  of 
the  war  develops,  constant  changes  must  be  made  in  our  strategy  of 
supply  so  that  our  war  production  will  be  utilized  with  the  greatest 
possible  effect  against  the  enemy. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  function  of  lend-lease,  as  of  all  wartime 
operations,  is  to  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  the  strategic  de¬ 
cisions  of  our  military  commanders.  The  responsibility  for  these  de¬ 
cisions  rests  with  the  combined  chiefs  of  staff.  The  actual  allocations 
of  our  war  resources  are  made  by  agencies  such  as  the  Combined  Muni¬ 
tions  Assignments  Board,  the  Food  Requirements  and  Allocations 
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Committee  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  the  Requirements  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Production  Board,  and  the  War  Shipping  Adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  up  to  these  agencies  to  carry  into  effect  on  the  supply 
level  the  grand  strategy  of  the  war.  As  the  strategy  changes,  so  do  the 
volume  and  character  of  supply  operations,  including  lend-lease. 

Chart  IV  shows  the  monthly  lend-lease  exports  broken  down  by 
theaters  of  war.  As  you  can  see,  not  only  the  total  volume  of  lend- 
lease  exports,  but  the  exports  to  any  particular  area  may  change  rad¬ 
ically  from  month  to  month.  These  variations,  like  the  variations  in 
the  over-all  volume  of  lend-lease  aid,  are  the  result  of  many  factors. 
In  the  end,  however,  they  can  all  be  reduced  to  the  various  elements  of 
military  strategy.  As  a  great  offensive  is  planned  in  a  theater  of  war, 
the  volume  of  supplies  and  of  shipping  allocated  to  that  theater  is  in¬ 
creased.  A  few  months  later,  the  requirements  of  another  may  have 
first  call  on  our  resources.  Lend-lease  fulfills  its  purpose  only  to  the 
extent  that  its  operations  assist  in  carrying  out  such  military  strategy. 
Our  job  is  to  get  the  goods  to  the  war  fronts  where  they  are  needed  to 
defeat  the  Germans  and  Japanese. 


Our  partners  are  united  with  us  in  the  efFort  which  we  are  jointly 
putting  forth  in  this  war.  Their  major  contribution — as  well  as 
ours — consists  in  fighting  with  all  their  manpower  and  resources 
against  our  common  enemies.  But  in  addition,  those  of  our  allies 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  are  supplying  us  as  reverse  lend-lease 
with  a  steadily  increasing  volume  of  supplies,  services,  and  vital 
information. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India  spent 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  for  supplies  and  services  furnished  to  us  in 
the  18  months  from  June  1,  1942,  to  December  31,  1943,  and  by  the 
first  of  this  year  were  spending  for  reverse  lend-lease  at  a  rate  approach¬ 
ing  $2,000,000,000  a  year. 

In  Britain  our  armed  forces  receive  as  reverse  lend-lease  tens  of 
thousands  of  different  types  of  supplies,  as  well  as  such  services  as 
housing  and  airdrome  facilities,  transportation,  civilian  labor,  and 
miscellaneous  services. 

Practically  all  supplies  and  services  obtained  in  Britain  for  our 
forces  are  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease.  It  is  no  secret  that  very 
great  numbers  of  American  troops  are  now  in  Britain.  Yet  in  the 
month  of  January  1944  the  United  States  Army  spent  only  £20,281, 
or  $81,124,  for  all  supplies  procured  in  Britain,  exclusive  of  purchases 
amounting  to  less  than  £5  in  the  case  of  the  ground  forces  and  £25 
in  the  case  of  the  air  forces.  And  of  this  total,  £18,621  was  for  such 
post-exchange  items  as  cosmetics,  beer,  and  chewing  gum,  wliich  are 
not  furnished  as  reverse  lend-lease.  If  these  items  are  deducted,  the 
Army  had  to  spend  only  £1,660,  or  $6,640,  for  all  supplies  procured  in 
Britain,  aside  from  the  small  spot  purchases  our  local  procurement 
officers  are  permitted  to  make.  All  the  rest  of  the  supplies  procured 
in  Great  Britain  were  provided  as  reverse  lend-lease,  without  payment 
by  us. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  has  also  furnished  us  with  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  in  Iceland,  the  Fij is,  the  Middle  East,  north  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  is  now  supplying  us  as  reverse  lend-lease  with 
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strategic  and  critical  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  formerly  purchased 
by  United  States  Government  agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies. 

The  Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  supplying  our 
forces  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  under  reverse  lend-lease 
with  all  supplies  and  services  that  can  be  procured  locally.  They 
have  turned  over  for  our  use  airports,  hospitals  and  barracks  and  have 
furnished  us  with  such  munitions  and  military  supplies  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  well  as  most  of  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  American  forces  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific. 
Today  we  are  receiving  food  from  these  two  countries  at  the  rate  of 
almost  1,000,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  value  of  all  reverse  lend- 
lease  supplies  and  services  we  receive  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
each  month  now  approximates  the  value  of  lend-lease  supplies  shipped 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  the  United  States  each  month. 

The  Government  of  India  is  also  furnishing  our  forces  with  very 
substantial  amounts  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid.  We  are  receiving 
aviation  gasoline  from  the  British  refinery  at  Abadan,  postal,  telephone 
and  telegraph  services,  equipment  and  construction  assistance, 
tropical  uniforms  for  use  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  jungle  fighting  in 
Burma,  large  quantities  of  food  and  thousands  of  items  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies. 

Our  other  allies  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  provide  reverse 
lend-lease  supplies  and  services  to  American  forces  on  a  large  scale, 
nor  has  the  occasion  for  such  aid  arisen.  The  territories  of  some  of 
the  United  Nations,  such  as  Norway,  Poland,  and  Greece  have  been 
completely  overrun  by  the  enemy.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
both  invaded,  have  required  virtually  all  they  could  produce  besides 
what  we  could  send  them  for  fighting  the  invaders  on  their  soil. 

Nevertheless,  each  of  our  allies  is  providing  us  with  reverse  lend- 
lease  aid  in  accordance  with  its  ability  and  our  needs.  The  French 
have  provided  reverse  lend-lease  estimated  at  $30,000,000  to  our 
troops  in  French  north  and  west  Africa.  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  have  furnished  supplies  and  services  to  our  forces  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 

The  dollar  figures  for  reverse  lend-lease,  however,  are  at  best  an 
incomplete  reflection  of  the  assistance  we  have  received  from  our 
allies.  It  is  impossible  to  put  dollar  value  figures  on  many  reverse 
lend-lease  services  that  have  been  furnished  to  us.  Earlier  in  the 
war,  for  example,  the  British  turned  over  to  us  priceless  information 
on  the  developments  in  radio  location  made  during  the  German  air 
attacks  on  Britain.  The  value  of  this  type  of  reverse  lend-lease 
cannot  be  translated  into  dollars. 

Moreover,  these  dollar  figures,  which  have  been  obtained  by  trans¬ 
lating  expenditures  in  foreign  currencies  into  dollars  at  the  official 
exchange  rates,  do  not  reflect  differences  in  price  levels  or  purchasing 
power.  A  Spitfire  plane,  for  example,  can  be  procured  in  Britain 
for  about  half  the  price  of  a  comparable  American  plane.  One 
dollar  will  buy  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  butter  in  New 
Zealand  that  it  will  buy  in  the  United  States.  It  costs  the  Australian 
Government  $2.64  to  purchase  a  blanket  that  will  be  turned  over  to 
our  forces  as  reverse  lend-lease.  Substantially  the  same  blanket 
costs  $7.67  in  the  United  States.  The  figures  for  reverse  lend-lease 
reported  by  the  governments  of  our  allies  represent  only  what  it 
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has  cost  them  in  their  own  currency  to  provide  the  supplies  furnished 
to  us  as  reverse  lend-lease  just  as  the  figures  on  outgoing  lend-lease 
represent  the  cost  to  the  United  States  in  our  currency.  The  real 
value  to  both  ourselves  and  our  allies  of  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend- 
lease  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  neither  the  monetary  value 
of  lend-lease  aid  to  the  other  United  Nations  nor  the  monetary  value  of 
their  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  us  is  by  any  means  a  full  or  accurate 
measure  of  the  relative  contributions  of  any  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  war.  We  are  fighting  this  war  primarily  with  men  and  ships  and 
weapons,  with  steel  and  food,  not  merely  with  dollars.  What  each  of 
the  United  Nations  contributes  necessarily  differs  with  its  resources 
and  with  the  circumstances  of  the  war  as  it  has  progressed.  Some 
have  been  called  upon  to  give  more  in  lives  or  in  destroyed  homes  and 
cities,  and  others  more  in  weapons  and  materials.  All  are  giving  what 
they  can  for  victory  for  all  of  us. 


IV 

We  and  our  allies  are  poised  for  the  great  offensives  that  are  ahead. 
We  are  ready  for  the  supreme  tests  of  this  war. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  those  dark  days  in  1940  and  1941 
when  the  Axis  aggressors  were  winning  all  the  victories  and  the  peace- 
loving  nations  were  suffering  all  the  defeats.  Those  were  the  days  of 
weakness  and  disaster.  That  was  before  we  were  United  Nations. 

Since  then  we  have  found  the  strength  that  comes  from  unity.  As 
United  Nations,  we  have  combined  our  manpower  and  our  material 
resources.  We  have  been  able  first  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  and  then 
to  drive  our  offensives  home  with  unrelenting  power  on  all  the  battle 
fronts.  Provided  that  we  remain  united — -as  we  must  and  will — we 
are  now  certain  of  final  victory  and  of  the  opportunity  to  establish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  cost  of  victory  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
United  Nations,  will  still  be  high.  But  what  might  have  been  our 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  to  maintain  our  freedom  and  defend 
our  soil  if  we  have  not  had  lend-lease  and  mutual  aid,  if  Britain  had 
gone  under,  if  Hitler  had  isolated  Russia,  and  Japan  had  completed 
the  conquest  of  China,  if,  finally,  we  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  bad 
had  to  stand  alone  against  an  Axis  dominated  world?  Whatever  the 
final  cost  of  lend-lease  may  be,  it  has  already  -proved  to  be  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  American  security,  an  investment  so  sound  that  it  has  paid  us 
enormous  dividends  in  lives  saved  and  in  security  for  our  homes  and 
our  soil. 

A  year  ago  the  Congress  voted  overwhelmingly  to  extend  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  In  the  12  months  since  then,  lend-lease  and  reverse 
lend-lease  have  proved  increasingly  powerful  weapons  in  the  offensives 
of  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  here  before  you  today  to  ask  that  the  Senate  join  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  once  again  in  voting  renewal  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  for  another  year.  The  months  that  lie  ahead  will  be  the 
decisive  months  of  the  war.  To  achieve  final  victory — and  to  achieve 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  at  the  least  cost  in  lives — it  is 
now  more  essential  than  ever  that  the  United  States  and  the  other 
United  Nations  continue  to  combine  their  material  resources  through 
end-lease  and  mutual  aid. 
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Only  if  we  supply  the  Soviet  Union  with  more  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
and  other  supplies  can  she  strike  with  fullest  effect  new  and  mighty 
blows  from  the  east  while  we  strike  from  the  south  and  the  west. 
Only  with  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  aid  can  China  become  the 
great  land  base  from  which  we  can  strike  at  the  heart  of  Japan.  Only 
if  we  continue  to  help  arm  the  airmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  sailors  of 
Britain  and  our  other  allies  cam  they  play  their  full  part  by  our  side 
in  the  invasions  to  come.  We  cannot  slacken  for  one  moment  our 
efforts  of  mutual  aid  through  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  until 
the  United  Nations’  armies  finally  march  down  the  streets  of  Berlin 
and  Tokyo. 

Chart  I 
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Chart  II 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  have  presented  you  with  the  hearings  before  the 
House,  and  the  same  book  that  we  prepared  for  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House.  We  of  course  want  to  cooperate  with  this 
committee  and  to  answer  any  questions  that  we  can. 

As  I  view  the  thing,  the  matter  that  is  before  this  committee  is  the 
extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  for  one  year.  The  principle  of  lend- 
lease  was  settled  some  time  ago  when  this  act  was  first  enacted.  To 
do  anything  other  than  to  extend  it  would  create  considerable  con¬ 
fusion.  Not  to  extend  it  would  be  calling  off  an  integral  part  of 
the  war. 

We  have  some  charts,  maps,  and  things,  on  the  operation  of  lend- 
lease,  and,  for  those  of  you  who  have  questions  in  mind,  we  would  be 
very  happy  to  answer  them,  if  we  can. 

Senator  White.  Does  this  resolution  do  anything  other  than  extend 
the  time? 

Mr.  Crowley.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  just  to  extend  the 
time  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Cox.  Except  the  Wadsworth  amendment,  which  is  on  page  2 
of  the  resolution,  “ Provided ,  however,”  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  one  relating  to  settlements? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Are  you  still  writing  the  same  master  agree¬ 
ments,  in  the  same  language,  which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  criticized  a  year  ago  so  appropriately? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say  “Yes.”  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  any 
substantial  number  of  master  agreements  since  that  time,  if  any. 
We  can  check  that,  however. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  But,  if  any? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  would  be  in  the  same  language. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Obviously,  the  Wadsworth  proviso  is  aimed 
at  the  same  thing  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  talking  about 
in  its  last  report? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  so,  although  it  is  limited  to  the  post-war  economic, 
military,  or  international  policy  that  is  tied  in  with  any  settlements 
that  are  made. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  But  you  would  have  to  pay  more  attention 
to  this  than  you  do  to  the  committee’s  report  of  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  think  so. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Has  there  ever  been  any  limitation  in  dollars 
on  the  authorization? 

Mr.  Cox.  For  lend-lease? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  limited  in  the  appropriation  act. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  No,  no;  has  there  ever  been  any  limitation  in 
the  authorization? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  In  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  dollars  and  cents;  except  one  minor  one,  which  was  the 
stuff  that  was  on  hand.  As  you  remember,  the  original  Lend-Lease 
Act  contained  a  provision  limiting  to  $1,300,000,000  the  amount  of 
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supplies  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Government  agencies  at  the  date 
of  passage  of  the  act  and  which  could  have  been  transferred  under  the 
Act. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  have  already  agreed  to  this,  have  we — 
we  have  already  spent  $35,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  we  have  turned  over  about  $22,000,000,000  worth 
of  aid  and  obligated  approximately  the  same  amount. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Is  that  for  the  period  of  3  years? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  aid  rendered  up  to  the  1st  of  March  was  about 
$22,000,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  funds  obligated  is  approximately 
the  same  amount — that  is,  $22,000,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  no  authorization,  what  authority  have 
you  to  obligate,  until  the  appropriations  are  made? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  has  been  $24,000,000,000  appropriated  directly 
to  the  President,  of  which  $22,000,000,000  has  been  obligated,  and 
there  has  been  a  margin  of  $2,000,000,000  in  those  direct  appropria¬ 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  said  you  had  obligated  $24,000,- 
000,000,  additional? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No. 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  it  is  the  same  thing,  not  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  Another  thing  was  raised  in  another  committee 
the  other  day;  that  is,  as  to  whether  you  have  any  authority  to  grant 
money  credits  to  these  countries. 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  supplies,  arms,  and  munitions? 

Mr.  Cox.  Supplies,  anus,  munitions,  or  defense  articles. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  do  not  deal  in  gold,  at  all? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  There  has  been  silver  that  is  lend-leased  on  agree¬ 
ments  to  return,  ounce  for  ounce,  but  the  lease  is  of  bullion,  and  under 
certification  as  to  what  it  was  for  hi  terms  of  the  war,  but  not  in 
“monetary  lend-lease”  so  to  speak. 

Senator  Guffey.  Have  you  any  amount  of  credits  that  you  get 
from  the  other  countries,  such  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand? 

Mr.  Cox.  Reverse  lend-lease? 

Senator  Guffey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  rate  of  reverse  lend-lease  from  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  presently  about  as  high  as  the  rate  of  direct  lend-lease. 
In  other  words,  from  month  to  month,  they  are  supplying  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  amount  that  we  are  supplying. 

Senator  Guffey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  questions?  You  may  proceed, 
Mr.  Crowley,  unless  somebody  wants  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  anything  only  just  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  Senators. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  Mr.  Cox,  have 
you  anything  further  to  submit  besides  what  Mr.  Crowley  has  sub¬ 
mitted? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  consent  of  the  committee,  if  there  is  no 
objection,  we  will  insert  in.  the  record  these  few  things  Mr.  Cox  has 
produced  out  of  his  binder,  that  the  Senate  might  itself  want  to  have 
printed  in  the  hearings.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that?  If  not, 
that  will  be  done. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Allocations ,  obligations  and  expenditures  of  lend-lease  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President — Report  as  of  Feb.  29,  1944 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Appropriation  category 

Adjusted 

appropria¬ 

tions 

Cumulative  to  Feb.  29,  1944 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores _ 

Aircraft  and  aeronautical  material _ 

Tanks  and  other  vehicles - - 

1,  692,  306 

2,  629.  625 
739,  273 

3,  871,703 
354,  288 

1,  154,  688 
12,608,  929 
790,  818 
800,  000 
28.  999 

1,  573, 966 
2,541,  034 

670,  971 

2,  981,  349 
323,  289 

1,  106,  949 
12,  236,  170 
678,  424 
424,  454 
27,  021 

1,  466,  710 

2,  472,  567 
639,  014 

2,  542,  747 
278,  867 

1,  055,  142 
9,  395,  718 
543,  321 
315,814 
26,  027 

1,  285,  540 
2, 060, 944 

617,  542 

2,  348,  093 
249,  981 
979,  559 

7,  451,  741 
529,  734 
200,  285 
25,  785 

Miscellaneous  military  equipment - - - 

Production  facilities _ _ ._ _ _  _  _ 

Agricultural  and  industrial  commodities . .. 

Servicing,  repair  of  ships,  etc . .  ...  . 

Services  and  expenses . . 

Administrative  expenses _ _ - . 

24,  670,  629 

22,  563,  627 

18,  735,  927 

15,  809,  204 

Procuring  agency 

Cumulative  to  Feb.  29,  1944 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

5,  420,  919 

3,  478, 840 
2,919,  937 

4,  636,  289 

6,  084,  467 

23,  175 

5, 160,  771 

2,  664,  341 

2,  403,  109 

3,  345,  686 
5,  141,  256 

20,  764 

4,  720,  742 
2,  079,  874 
2,  402,  786 

2,  599,  055 

3,  989,  726 

17,  021 

Maritime* Commission  and  War  Shipping  Administration _ 

Department  of  Agriculture . . . 

22,  563, 027 

18,  735,  927 

15,  809,  204 

Allocations  and  obligations  of  lend-lease  funds  appropriated  to  the  President — all 

agencies 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Month 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Monthly 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Monthly 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

1941— March _ _ 

1,  000 

1,000 

198 

198 

April _  _  _ 

1,600 

2,  600 

400 

598 

May _  _ _ _  _ 

1,678 

4,278 

400 

998 

June . ..  ...  _  _ _ 

899 

5,  177 

1,460 

2,  458 

July  _ 

269 

5,  446 

599 

3,  057 

August. . .  _.  _ _ _  _ 

835 

6,  281 

499 

3,  556 

September _ 

175 

6,  456 

747 

4,  303 

October _ _ _ 

315 

6,  771 

510 

4,813 

November _  _ 

2,415 

9,  186 

430 

5,243 

December _  .  _ 

2,  141 

11,327 

1,027 

6,  270 

1942— January - - 

713 

12,  040 

1,080 

7,  350 

February _ _ _  _ 

232 

12,  272 

1,  109 

8,  459 

March _  ..  _ 

1,  364 

13,  636 

744 

9,  203 

April _ 

222 

13,  858 

673 

9,  876 

May - - -  . 

508 

14,366 

305 

10,  181 

June - - - - - 

-281 

14,085 

484 

10,  665 

July _ _ _ 

382 

14,467 

471 

11,  136 

August . . - - - 

417 

14,884 

353 

11,489 

September _ 

332 

15,216 

446 

11,935 

October _ 

293 

15,  509 

299 

12,  234 

November _ _ _ _ _ 

1,362 

16,  871 

361 

12,595 

December _  _ _  _ _ 

-193 

16,  678 

292 

12,887 

1943— January _ 

-2 

16,676 

308 

13,  195 

February _  _ _ _ 

337 

17,013 

376 

13,  571 

March _ _ .. 

211 

17,  224 

401 

13,  072 

April -  -  - - - 

106 

17,  330 

238 

14,  210 

May _ _ _ 

43 

17,  373 

358 

14,  568 

June _ _ _ 

1,873 

19,  246 

522 

15,  090 

July - - - 

746 

19,  992 

218 

15,  308 

August _  _ 

221 

20,  213 

464 

15.  772 

September _ 

305 

20, 518 

947 

16,  719 

October _ 

268 

20,  786 

511 

17,  230 

November -  - 

32 

20,818 

147 

17,  377 

December.. . . . . . 

32 

20,  850 

379 

17,  756 

1944— January - - - 

1,397 

22,  247 

312 

18, 068 

February _ 

317 

22,  564 

668 

18,  736 
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APPROPRIATIONS.  ALLOCATIONS  a  OBLIGATIONS 

LEND-LEASE  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PRESIDENT 

CUMULATIVE  SINCE  BEGINNING  OF  PROGRAM 

Billion  $ 


1941  1942  1943  1944 


Foreign  Economic  Administration 
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ALLOCATIONS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF  LEND-LEASE  FUNDS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

CUMULATIVE  SINCE  BEGINNING  OF  PROGRAM 


TOTAL 


1942  1943 


WAR  DEPARTMENT 


ALLOCATIONS 

/Obligation; 

— 

/ 

'  '  1  ■  '  1  '  ■  1  '-1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  M 

,  ,.l  ,  ,  1  ,  ,  1  ,  , 

2  ->  ' 
1942 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT 


MARITIME  COMMISSION  ANQ  WAR 
SHIPPING  ADMINISTRATION 


ALLOCATIONS 

"oBLIG  AT 

f 

ONS 

h  1  i  1 1  n  1  i  i 

■  ■  i  ■  ■  i  ■  ■  i  ■  ■ 

02-»*A02-»u)02-)« 
1942  >943  1944 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Billion  $ 


Foreign  Economic  Administrotion 
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Explanation  of  Lend-Lease  Aid — Goods  Transferred  and  Services 

Rendered 

GOODS  TRANSFERRED 

Goods  transferred  consist  of  (a)  finished  munitions  such  as  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
and  ammunition,  and  ships;  (5)  war  production  materials  such  as  steel  and  machine 
topis  and  items  such  as  petroleum  products  to  fuel  allied  planes  and  for  other  vital 
war  purposes;  and  (c)  agricultural  commodities,  including  principally  foodstuffs. 

The  goods  are  usually  transferred  to  the  recipient  lend-lease  country  before 
they  leave  the  United  States. 

SERVICES  RENDERED 

Services  rendered  include  principally  (a)  the  repair  and  servicing  in  this  country 
of  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships  of  the  United  Nations;  ( b )  the  provision  of 
transportation  services  necessary  to  carry  lend-lease  goods  to  their  destinations; 
(c)  new  factory  and  shipyard  facilities  built  in  this  country  with  lend-lease  funds 
for  the  production  of  lend-lease  goods;  and  ( d )  miscellaneous  services  such  as  the 
training  in  this  country  of  pilots  and  other  personnel  for  United  Nations  air  forces 
and  certain  supply  services  performed  in  the  base  areas  abroad. 

TOTAL  LEND-LEASE  AID 

Total  lend-lease  aid,  i.  e.,  the  total  of  goods  transferred  and  services  rendered, 
is  the  best  measure  of  the  over-all  amount  of  lend-lease  aid  furnished  to  our  allies. 
As  of  February  29,  1944,  total  aid  amounted  to  approximately  $22,600,000,000, 
the  composition  of  which  was  as  follows: 


Amount 


Percent  of 
total 


Munitions . 

Industrial  materials. . 

Agricultural  products _ 

Goods  transferred. . . 

Services  rendered . 

Total  lend-lease  aid 


$12, 185, 980, 000 
4,  769, 440,  000 
2,  818,  899,  000 
19,  774,  319,  000 
2, 820, 933, 000 


53.9 

21.1 

12.5 

87.6 
12.5 


22, 595, 252, 000 


100.0 


The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  value  of  goods  consigned  to  United  States 
commanding  generals  for  subsequent  transfer  in  the  field  to  lend-lease  countries. 
The  total  value  of  such  consignments  to  February  29,  1944,  was  $575,158,000. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  allocate  certain  items  of  services  by  country.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  global  nature  of  the  war,  the  name  of  the  government  to  which 
goods  are  transferred  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  battle  front  on  which  the 
goods  will  be  used;  for  example,  guns  transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom  may  have 
been  used  by  New  Zealand  troops  fighting  in  north  Africa.  Hence,  in  considering 
aid  by  countries,  the  export  figures  give  a  better  picture  of  the  part  played  by 
lend-lease  in  the  various  fronts  of  the  war  than  do  the  figures  on  transfers. 
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LEND-LEASE  AID 

TOTAL  FROM  MARCH  1941  TO 
FEBRUARY  29,  1944  -$  22,595,000,000 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 


Total  lend-lease  aid,  March  1941  through  Feb.  29,  1944 


Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Goods  transferred: 

Munitions. . . . . . . . . . . 

$12, 185,  980, 000 
4,  769,  440,  000 
2, 818, 899, 000 

63.9 

Industrial  materials  and  products _ _ _ _ _ 

21. 1 

12.6 

Total  transfers _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

19, 774,  319, 000 

87.6 

Services  rendered: 

432, 903, 000 

1,  683,  657,  000 
613,  541,000 
90,  832,  000 

1.9 

7.6 

Production  facilities  in  United  States _ _ _ _ _ 

2.7 

M  iscellaneous  expenses . . . . . 

0.4 

2,  820, 933,  000 
22,  595,  252,  000 

12.6 

Total  lend-lease  aid _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

100.0 

The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  value  of  goods  consigned  to  United  States  commanding  generals 
for  subsequent  transfer  in  the  field  to  lend-lease  countries.  The  total  value  of  such  consignments  to  Feb. 
29,  1944,  was  $575,158,000. 
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Break-down  of  lend-lease  aid 


1941 

1942 

1943 

January- 

February 

1944 

Total 

Munitions. . . . . 

21.5 

46.7 

61.5 

54.8 

53.9 

Industrial  materials  and  products . . 

21.9 

20.9 

20.5 

23.9 

21. 1 

Agricultural  products . . . . . 

29.8 

12.8 

10.8 

10.9 

12.5 

Services . . . 

26.8 

19.6 

7.2 

10.4 

12.5 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Goods  transferred  and  services  rendered 

[Monthly  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Goods  transferred 

Month 

Munitions 

Industrial 
materials 
and  products 

Agricultural 

products 

Services 

rendered 

Total  aid 

1941 — October . __ . . 

14 

56 

61 

50 

181 

39 

74 

52 

70 

235 

59 

64 

77 

74 

274 

1942 — J  anuary . . . 

104 

63 

53 

102 

322 

116 

87 

57 

128 

388 

188 

113 

61 

106 

468 

243 

119 

93 

99 

554 

190 

113 

91 

55 

449 

232 

112 

115 

89 

543 

256 

146 

102 

91 

595 

256 

132 

58 

114 

560 

395 

128 

21 

99 

643 

486 

162 

32 

235 

915 

386 

160 

74 

190 

810 

424 

130 

140 

63 

757 

379 

137 

111 

55 

682 

372 

214 

70 

41 

697 

391 

166 

106 

24 

687 

479 

166 

75 

63 

783 

463 

163 

90 

74 

790 

570 

237 

147 

77 

1,031 

728 

158 

132 

32 

1,  050 

872 

152 

90 

147 

1,261 

774 

254 

93 

76 

1,  197 

762 

196 

70 

73 

1,  101 

494 

352 

125 

105 

1,076 

929 

214 

157 

77 

1,  377 

779 

297 

138 

45 

1,  259 

651 

326 

147 

226 

1, 350 
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GOODS  TRANSFERRED  AND  SERVICES  RENDERED 

MONTHLY  IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


1,000 


800 


600 


400 


200 


MUNITIONS  TRANSFERS  IN  PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL  TRANSFERS 
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Exports  from  the  United  States 


[Millions  of  dollars — monthly] 


Month 

Lend-lease 

Direct  pur¬ 
chase 

Total 

1941— March . . . . . . . 

1 

355 

356 

April - - - 

5 

382 

387 

May _  _ _ _ 

16 

369 

385 

June _ _ _ _ _ _ 

35 

295 

330 

July _ 

72 

293 

365 

August..  _ _ _ 

67 

393 

460 

September _ _ _ 

86 

339 

425 

October - - - - - - - 

167 

499 

666 

November _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

137 

355 

492 

December.  _ _ _ 

155 

498 

653 

1942— January _ _ _ _ 

175 

306 

481 

February _ 

194 

286 

480 

March.. _ _ _ _ _ _  _ 

329 

299 

628 

April.  - - - - - - 

425 

292 

717 

Mav _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

306 

229 

535 

June - - - - - - 

405 

243 

648 

July _ _ _ 

424 

226 

650 

August _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

434 

269 

703 

September _ 

472 

260 

732 

October-. _ _ _ 

562 

239 

801 

November . . . . 

561 

226 

787 

December _ 

608 

265 

873 

1943 — January _ _ _ _ _ 

535 

195 

730 

February _ 

528 

191 

719 

March., _ _  _ _ _  _  _ 

777 

211 

988 

April _ _ _ _ _ _ 

775 

205 

980 

May .  . . . . . . . 

847 

238 

1,085 

790 

212 

1  002 

July _ 

1,033 

229 

1,  262 

August-. . . . . . 

999 

205 

1,204 

September. _ _ _ _ 

1,002 

231 

1,233 

October . . 

942 

251 

1, 193 

November. . . . . . 

819 

255 

1,074 

December . . . . 

906 

343 

1,249 

1944 — January. . . . . 

788 

296 

1,084 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS 

BY  AREA  OF  DESTINATION 

MARCH  1941  -JANUARY  1944 


OTHER  AREAS 

3.2% 


CHINA,  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA 
AND  NEW  ZEALAND 
11.3% 


AFRICA,  MIDDLE  EAST  a 
MEDITERRANEAN  AREA 
14.9% 


UNITED  KINGDOM 
4  2.2% 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 


« 
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Lend-lease  exports,  March  1941  through  Jan.  31,  1944 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


United 

Kingdom 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

Africa, 
Middle 
East,  and 
Mediter¬ 
ranean  area 

China, 
India, 
Australia 
and  New 
Zealand 

Other 

Total 

MUNITIONS 

Ordnance.-. . . . . . . 

307 

229 

239 

143 

60 

978 

Ammunition _  - 

603 

387 

312 

199 

67 

1,628 

Aircraft  and  parts  „  _ _ - 

939 

832 

423 

361 

282 

2,837 

Tanks  and  parts _ _ -  - 

548 

269 

454 

153 

55 

1,479 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts _ 

292 

602 

329 

296 

67 

1,586 

Watercraft  - - - - - 

169 

108 

36 

28 

19 

360 

Total . . . 

2,918 

2,  427 

1,793 

1, 180 

550 

8.  868 

INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS 

Machinery _ _ _ _ _ 

369 

479 

108 

160 

24 

1,130 

Metals _ _ _ _ _ 

584 

466 

146 

194 

20 

1,410 

487 

35 

63 

118 

703 

Other.. _ _  _ _ 

330 

291 

179 

137 

31 

968 

Total . . . . . 

1,770 

1,271 

496 

599 

75 

4,211 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Foods _ _ 

1,773 

747 

137 

49 

18 

2,  724 

Other  agricultural  products . . 

453 

81 

7 

28 

3 

572 

Total _ _ _ 

2,226 

828 

144 

77 

21 

3,  296 

Total  exports . . 

6,914 

4, 526 

2,433 

1,856 

646 

16,  375 

Lend-lease  exports  to  all  countries 

VALUE  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 


1941 

1942 

1943 

January 

1944 

Total 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

572, 620 

2, 005,  252 

4,  024,  803 

310, 862 

6. 913, 537 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics _ 

Africa,  Middle  East  and  Mediterranean 

545 

1,  348,  570 

2,  891,760 

285, 063 

4, 526, 938 

area  _  ... 

China,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 

95.  915 

704,012 

1,574,  556 

58, 493 

2,  432, 976 

land _ 

52, 207 

641, 124 

1,086,  371 

75, 891 

1,855,  593 

Latin  America _  _ 

365 

34.  669 

92,  929 

3,  928 

131,891 

Other  countries. . . . . . 

19, 251 

157,  902 

283, 195 

54,  357 

514,  705 

Total . . . . 

740, 903 

4,  891, 529 

9, 953, 614 

788, 594 

16, 374, 640 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


United  Kingdom _ 

77.3 

41.0 

40.4 

39.4 

42.2 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics _ 

.  1 

27.6 

29. 1 

36.  1 

27.6 

Africa,  Middle  East,  and  Mediterranean 
area _ _ _ 

12.9 

14.4 

15.8 

7.4 

14.9 

China,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land _ _ _ 

7.1 

13.1 

10.9 

9.6 

11.3 

Latin  America _  _  _  ...  ... 

0 

.7 

.9 

.5 

.8 

Other  countries _ 

2.6 

3.2 

2.9 

6.9 

3.2 

Total _ _ _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Foreign  Economic  Admimstrotion 


1941  1942  1943  1944 


LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  COUNTRY 


Percent 


CUMULATIVE  FROM  MARCH  1941 


Percent 
-I  IOO 
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Lend-lease  exports  of  munitions 


[Monthly  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Month 

United 

Kingdom 

Union  of 
Soviet 
Socialist 
Republics 

Other 

countries 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

3 

6 

9 

6 

6 

12 

July  _ 

4 

18 

22 

9 

17 

26 

11 

9 

20 

18 

21 

39 

11 

22 

33 

11 

27 

38 

1942 — January . . 

15 

9 

42 

66 

February _ _ _  ..  -  -  _ 

22 

42 

41 

105 

March _ _ _ 

53 

64 

60 

177 

April _ _ _ _ _ 

48 

78 

80 

206 

May _ _ _ _ _ _ 

53 

34 

53 

140 

June . .  .  _ 

77 

79 

51 

207 

July _ _ 

65 

74 

96 

235 

August _ _ 

55 

106 

82 

243 

September-.  _ 

80 

56 

108 

244 

October _  _  .  _ _ _ 

90 

66 

149 

305 

November _  _ _ _ 

107 

120 

106 

333 

December _ 

101 

86 

155 

342 

1943— J anuary  -  - . . . . . . 

103 

69 

130 

302 

February _ 

131 

78 

75 

284 

March.. . .  ...  ..  .  ...  _ 

187 

81 

170 

438 

April.. _ _ 

139 

125 

184 

448 

May..  .  _  .  _ 

253 

96 

188 

537 

June _  _ 

223 

45 

155 

423 

July  _ _ _ 

208 

154 

292 

654 

August _  _  .  _  .  _ 

161 

155 

211 

527 

September _ 

190 

152 

210 

552 

October .  . .  . . .  ...  .  _ 

152 

137 

241 

530 

November . .  ..  _  _ 

143 

165 

157 

465 

December  1 _ _ 

208 

147 

129 

484 

1944— January  1 . 

165 

127 

132 

424 

1  Does  not  include  value  of  planes  flight-delivered. 
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Lend-lease  exports  of  munitions 

[Monthly  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Aircraft 
and  parts 

Ordnance 
and  am¬ 
munition 

Tanks  and 
parts 

Motor  ve¬ 
hicles  and 
parts 

Watercraft 
and  parts  1 

522 

3,631 

990 

454 

2,  800 

3, 420 

2, 567 

681 

June . . . .  . 

1,953 

3,  348 

3,240 

2,  512 

227 

July . . . 

1,115 

13,  673 

6,  056 

1,018 

185 

August - - - - 

2,  426 

14,  652 

6,457 

2,  637 

500 

September _ 

3,  029 

9,  481 

2,803 

4,  469 

46 

October _  ..  . . .  . 

3,492 

10,  906 

6,  757 

12,  269 

1,792 

November _ 

7,  201 

8,764 

4,932 

8,  327 

1,574 

December _ _ _ 

6,  557 

12,  062 

8,378 

9, 984 

1,703 

1942— January _ 

22,  837 

17,  449 

10,413 

13,414 

1,527 

February. . . . . 

47,  440 

21,  284 

17,  012 

17,  778 

2,  087 

March.. _ _ 

76,  319 

37,  303 

25,  217 

30,  455 

1,802 

April - - - - - 

72, 895 

50,  683 

25,  948 

52, 188 

1,506 

May... . . . . 

42,  633 

50,  623 

15,440 

27,  285 

1,853 

June . .  .  . 

84,911 

69,  877 

24,141 

23,  600 

1.903 

July  . . . 

95,  023 

74,  334 

38,  267 

22,  836 

2,  633 

August. _ _ _ _ 

82,  057 

72.  013 

48,  778 

34,  425 

5,  333 

September . . 

75,  520 

82,  181 

43,  881 

36, 487 

5,  943 

October _ 

95,  375 

114,071 

40,  313 

47,  425 

7,  586 

November _ _ 

102,  608 

114,  059 

47,  990 

64,  309 

13,  853 

December _ _ 

85,  650 

155,  692 

36,  572 

51,379 

12,  909 

1943— January _ _ 

75,  867 

125,  588 

32,  782 

43, 060 

9,265 

February _ 

105,  758 

89,  130 

28,  627 

39,  233 

19,  979 

March . . . . 

132,  779 

118,259 

74,  502 

68,814 

36,  329 

April.. _ _ _ 

163, 171 

111,404 

132,026 

69,  758 

12,  524 

May . . . 

159,  856 

118, 157 

139, 542 

76,  966 

17, 159 

June... _ _  _ 

126,  335 

98,  509 

101,  002 

70,  500 

28,  467 

July _ _ 

214,324 

174,  840 

102,  197 

111,731 

38, 261 

August.. _ _ 

157,  507 

139,  592 

100, 933 

95,  802 

22,  942 

September _ 

203,  185 

158,  467 

76,  327 

94,  857 

17,  499 

October . .  . . . . . 

164, 125 

147,  932 

80,  042 

126,  787 

11,046 

November _ 

187,474 

122,  498 

43,  924 

98,  388 

14,268 

December . . 

J  137, 940 

140,  491 

70,211 

121,387 

22,  904 

1944 — January _ 

2  111,424 

116, 899 

73,  585 

112,531 

20,  480 

'  Does  not  include  value  of  ships  sailed  away  under  their  own  power. 
*  Does  not  include  value  of  planes  flight  delivered. 
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Lend-lease  exports  of  industrial  items 


[Monthly  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Month 

United 

Kingdom 

Union  of 
Soviet 
Socialist 
Republics 

Other 

countries 

Total 

1 

1 

3 

3 

July  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

9 

2 

11 

14 

2 

16 

20 

3 

23 

45 

6 

51 

34 

8 

42 

December _ _ _ _ _ _ 

37 

6 

43 

1942— January.. - - - - - 

32 

4 

14 

50 

February  -  - . .  -  _ 

26 

11 

16 

53 

March .  . . . . . 

56 

20 

14 

90 

April _  _  _  _  _ 

48 

42 

27 

117 

May . . . .  . .  .  _ 

47 

18 

17 

82 

June _ 

61 

19 

21 

101 

July _ 

62 

18 

35 

115 

August  ...  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

55 

34 

36 

125 

September- .  ...  _ _ _  _  _ 

59 

22 

37 

118 

October _  _  _ _ _  _ 

61 

35 

47 

143 

November _ 

47 

50 

48 

145 

December _ _ 

63 

43 

64 

170 

1943— January., . . . . . . . . 

58 

43 

38 

139 

February  _ 

58 

48 

27 

133 

March _ _ _ 

76 

57 

43 

176 

April _ _ _ 

94 

69 

42 

205 

May . .  .  .  _ 

79 

44 

66 

189 

June. _ _ 

89 

62 

58 

209 

July.. _ _ 

93 

41 

91 

225 

August _ _ _ _ 

82 

114 

76 

272 

September . . .  .  ...  _ 

83 

93 

68 

244 

October.. _ _ _ _ 

80 

81 

70 

231 

November.. _ _  _  _ 

62 

105 

56 

223 

December _  _  _ 

77 

94 

56 

227 

1944 — January _ _  _  _  .  ... 

64 

105 

52 

221 

Lend-lease  exports  of  industrial  items 

[Monthly  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Machinery 
and  tools 

Iron  and 
steel 

Nonfer- 

rous 

metals 

Petroleum 

products 

Miscella¬ 
neous  ma¬ 
terials  and 
manufac¬ 
turers 

Total 

35 

35 

2 

497 

69 

334 

902 

June . . .  . 

428 

113 

712 

265 

1,817 

3,  335 

July _ _ _ 

1,368 

1, 145 

2,611 

156 

0,  029 

11,309 

August _ 

1,088 

3,510 

1,302 

1,477 

7,510 

14,  887 

September _ 

1,407 

5,413 

604 

6,589 

9,  257 

23,  270 

October.  . . . 

3,914 

14,  259 

3,  751 

24,  522 

3,  384 

49,  830 

November _  _  _ 

3,  796 

8,  930 

4,602 

15,  248 

10,  482 

43,  058 

December.. . .  . 

6, 195 

9,620 

4,  160 

15,  575 

8,  133 

43,  683 

1942 — January _  _ _ 

6,  654 

13,  985 

5,919 

16,  686 

7,286 

50,  530 

February.  . . . 

12,097 

14,  330 

10,097 

7,  041 

9,911 

54,  076 

March _  . 

21,848 

23,  343 

13,  866 

18,  404 

16,  822 

94.  283 

April . .  ... 

23,  709 

41,704 

15,  893 

16,  964 

20,  954 

119,  224 

May.. . . . 

19,  688 

30,  373 

7,  206 

13,  272 

18,  369 

88,  908 

June . . . 

21,  243 

34,  065 

7,  503 

20,  558 

20,  527 

103,  896 

July - 

25,  486 

35.  737 

6,889 

21,  138 

26,  169 

115,419 

August _ _ _ 

29,  102 

43,  079 

14,  108 

17,  470 

21,861 

125,  620 

September...  _ 

24,  617 

43,  901 

12,  848 

13,  377 

23,  580 

118,  323 

October _ 

32,  749 

41,876 

17,887 

24,  690 

25,  905 

143,  107 

November _ 

38,  262 

39,  523 

20,  197 

19,  232 

27,415 

144,  629 

December _ 

41,  979 

47,  953 

16,  703 

24,  493 

38,  707 

169, 835 

1943 — January _  ...  .. 

29,  949 

34,214 

18,  223 

31,755 

29,  150 

143,  291 

February _ 

37,  123 

27,  118 

20,  371 

21,  500 

27,  769 

133,881 

March . . 

47,  613 

37,  164 

21,  699 

23,  748 

45,  829 

176,  053 

April  . .  .. 

61,  563 

45,  781 

25,  275 

27,  544 

45.  551 

205,  714 

May.. . . . . 

54,  121 

49, 145 

19,  224 

29,  651 

36,  793 

188,  934 

June _ _ 

66,  657 

42,  824 

27,  488 

31,904 

39,  864 

208,  737 

July _ 

57,  645 

41,796 

15,  436 

47,  555 

62,  495 

224,  927 

August..  ...  _  . 

90,  328 

46,  281 

19,  764 

42,  110 

73,  572 

272,  055 

September _ 

78,  727 

41,838 

19,  842 

44,  001 

60.  281 

244,  689 

October.  _  . 

67,211 

45,  947 

22,  797 

36,  995 

57,816 

230,  766 

November _ 

79,  064 

36,  397 

17,  827 

27,718 

61,950 

222,  956 

December _ 

73,  067 

46,  504 

17,  477 

29,  453 

60,  554 

227,  085 

1944 — J  anuary . . . . 

71,  509 

36,  218 

13,  625 

36, 183 

61,374 

218,  909 
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Lend-lease  food  shipments  in  relation  to  supply 


Exports  (millions  of  pounds) 

Exports  in  percent  of  supply 

1942 

1943 

January- 

February 

1944 

1942 

1943 

January- 

February 

1944 

All  meats  (dressed  weight  basis) . . 

1,  357.  6 

2,  283. 0 

322.5 

6.1 

9.5 

7.4 

Beef  and  veal  ------ . . . 

32.7 

124.  1 

25.6 

.3 

1.3 

1.5 

Lamb  and  mutton _ 

4.3 

123.  7 

28.4 

.4 

11. 1 

16.5 

Pork _ _ _ 

1.320.6 

2,  035.  2 

268.5 

41.9 

15.4 

11.1 

All  milk  products  (fluid  milk  equivalent)-. 

4,  472.  5 

4,  600.  1 

540.  3 

3.6 

3.8 

2.7 

Dry  whole  milk. . . . . 

4.5 

17.9 

2.7 

6.4 

13.7 

11.2 

Dry  skim  milk _ 

135.  0 

231.4 

11.  2 

23.0 

41.9 

11. 1 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk . . 

408.0 

531.  2 

49.4 

9.7 

12.8 

7.4 

Butter . . . . 

18.4 

79.7 

4.6 

.8 

3.8 

1.3 

Cheese _ _ _ 

315.  2 

161.  2 

31.6 

23.6 

14.  3 

16.4 

Eggs,  dried  (shell  egg  equivalent) . . 

648.7 

973.3 

159.4 

9.6 

12.4 

11.8 

Edible  fats  and  oils  (fat  content). . 

707.8 

1, 116.0 

112.6 

11.3 

16.3 

9.4 

Canned  fish... . . . 

176.8 

244.3 

6.9 

17.3 

26.8 

4.4 

Fruits: 

Canned  fruits  and  juices _ _ 

177.9 

316.2 

35.6 

3.7 

6.9 

4.4 

Dried  fruits.. . 

192.7 

299.4 

37.5 

16.3 

20.3 

16.6 

Vegetables: 

Canned  vegetables . . 

80.4 

101.8 

25.1 

1.6 

1.5 

2.1 

Dried  beans . . 

117.5 

321.  5 

54.7 

5. 1 

11.4 

10.6 

Dried  peas _  _ 

53.2 

119.8 

38.5 

7.6 

9.9 

19.3 

Corn  and  corn  products  (grain  equiva- 

lent) _ _ _ 

555.8 

364.9 

41.8 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Wheat  and  wheat  products  (grain  equiva- 

lent). . 

420.4 

1,  240. 1 

305.8 

.4 

1.0 

.2 
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LEND-LEASE  FOOD  EXPORTS 
IN  %  OF  SUPPLY 


ALL  MEATS 


<J> 

~  Cumulative  in  1944 


EGGS 


EDIBLE  FATS  AND  OILS 


20*4 


15 


or>  tft 

Cumulative  in  1944 


Cumulative  in  1944 


Foreign  Economic  Administration 
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Value  of  lend-lease  food  exports 

[Monthly  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Month 

United 

Kingdom 

Union  of 
Soviet 
Socialist 
Republics 

Other 

countries 

Total 

4, 869 

651 

5  520 

15,  922 

2, 4Q2 

18  324 

July..  ..  _ _ _ _ _ 

30,  856 

3, 045 

33, 901 

August _ _ _ 

20, 119 

1,022 

21, 141 

30,  212 

'  604 

30.  816 

52,  433 

571 

53, 004 

52,  348 

269 

52,  617 

63,  784 

596 

64,  380 

47'  641 

1,088 

48,  729 

February,. . . . 

28, 169 

78i 

'  668 

29, 618 

March.  .  . . 

43,  639 

8,813 

1,438 

53,890 

April . . . 

41,244 

37, 320 

6,022 

84,  586 

May... - - - - 

47, 083 

15, 881 

5,504 

68,468 

June _  _ 

62,  573 

7,  600 

4,408 

74,  581 

July - - - - - 

52,116 

10, 149 

4,783 

67, 048 

August - - - - - 

46,  368 

6,388 

3,  603 

56,  359 

September _ _ _ _ 

63, 046 

16,  907 

5,  739 

85,  692 

October _  .  . . . . 

65,  306 

11,666 

11,122 

88, 094 

November _ _ _ 

54,  546 

14,  737 

3,  757 

73,040 

December _  _  _ 

46,  569 

33,  446 

6,  285 

86, 300 

1943 — January. - - - 

40,  863 

40, 067 

3,502 

84,  432 

February _  _ _ _ 

54, 138 

36,  695 

3, 166 

93,  999 

March _ 

69,  492' 

41,968 

13,  036 

124,  496 

April . . . .  ..  . 

52,  432 

35, 033 

8,  537 

96,  002 

May. . . . . . . 

62,  256 

25, 899 

10,  899 

99,  054 

June . .  . . 

64, 805 

29, 054 

11,094 

104, 953 

July - - - - - 

71,555 

30, 298 

13,  265 

115,118 

August . .  . . 

94,  737 

38.  248 

16, 166 

149, 151 

September . . . 

104,  748 

49,  124 

20,  279 

174,  151 

October - - - -  - 

102.  124 

42,  383 

10,  606 

155, 113 

November . . . . . 

45,  774 

61,275 

8.  292 

115,  341 

December . . . . 

62,  798 

106,  327 

13,216 

182,  341 

1944 — J  anuary . . . . . 

78,  087 

47,  493 

8, 304 

133, 884 

Lend-lease  exports  of  foods 

[Monthly  in  thousands  of  pounds] 


Meat 

and 

fish 

Milk 

products 

Eggs 

Fruits 
and  vege¬ 
tables 

Sugar 

Grain 

and 

cereals 

Other 

foods 

Total 

1942— January - 

93, 176 

109, 115 

8,  438 

93, 480 

1,007 

37, 933 

239 

343, 388 

February _ 

68, 180 

39, 656 

6,714 

16,  748 

2,315 

1, 863 

471 

135,  947 

March.. . . 

147,  688 

29,  144 

11,882 

22,  164 

24,  905 

10, 373 

2,  683 

248,  839 

April _ 

199, 184 

36,  346 

21,885 

37,  856 

60,  378 

43,  847 

1,616 

401, 112 

May . . 

149,  498 

55,  477 

24,  244 

35,  302 

32,  535 

86,  366 

2, 173 

385,  595 

June.  . 

194,  424 

58,  961 

11,602 

28,  220 

14,  985 

39,  296 

4,086 

351,  574 

July . . 

177, 144 

67,  949 

1,  189 

28,746 

13,  201 

73,  837 

2,077 

364, 143 

August...  _ 

145,983 

32,  639 

6,  846 

14,  858 

624 

49,  769 

14, 196 

264,  815 

September _ 

178,  221 

117,901 

16,  009 

31,073 

23,  601 

41, 119 

739 

408,  663 

October _ 

188,  548 

113,  135 

13,  343 

39,  895 

8,  301 

20,  064 

1,814 

385,  100 

November _ 

154,  533 

65,  025 

12,  069 

59,  293 

12,  848 

27,  852 

3,  194 

334,  S14 

December _ 

157,  681 

55,  977 

25,  300 

101,670 

21,  455 

120,  370 

11,647 

494, 100 

1943 — January _ 

181,  342 

40,  831 

20,  938 

65,  540 

12,275 

50,  928 

22,  902 

394,  756 

February _ 

180, 058 

111,363 

17,  028 

90,  076 

64,  060 

75,  652 

23,  950 

562,  187 

March _ 

225,  355 

109,  518 

26,  354 

58,  094 

134,  370 

167,  983 

29,  465 

751, 139 

April. . . 

188,  650 

66,  981 

17,  576 

70,  558 

42,  727 

173,  761 

24,248 

584,  501 

May . 

223,  985 

70,  479 

14,218 

66,  834 

22,  741 

127,  769 

18,  493 

544,  519 

June. . 

256,  090 

75,  362 

10,  653 

66,  524 

101, 175 

139,  630 

29,  147 

679,211 

July... . 

254,  196 

77,  549 

9,  047 

46,  934 

109,  037 

186,  882 

8,  613 

692,  258 

August _ 

353, 878 

83,  692 

12,  116 

98,  567 

126,  296 

103, 327 

12.  357 

790,  233 

September  ... 

356,  558 

127, 384 

20,  422 

120,  068 

170,  258 

90,  443 

10,  388 

895,  521 

October _ 

263,  542 

89,  726 

36,  283 

109,  242 

89,419 

84,  998 

11,336 

684.  546 

November _ 

237,  737 

76,  506 

19,  111 

121,  466 

110,  243 

73,  710 

14,  182 

652,  955 

December _ 

324,  250 

132,  885 

28.  260 

161,625 

163,  868 

148,  378 

18,  707 

977,  973 

1944— January _ 

235,  302 

69,  337 

26,  797 

133,  065 

81,  846 

247,  569 

4,  442 

798,  358 
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VALUE  OF  LEND-LEASE  FOOD  EXPORTS 


Millions  $ 
Monthly 


225 

200 

175 

150 

125 

100 

75 


1941  1942  1943  1944 
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LEND-LEASE  FOOD  EXPORTS 
IN  PER  CENT  OF  SUPPLY 

YEAR  1943 

PER  CENT 

0  20  40  60  80  100 

0EEF  AND  VEAL 
PORK 
BUTTER 
CHEESE 
EGGS 

CANNEO  FISH 
CANNED  VEGETABLES 
CANNEO  FRUITS 
DRIED  FRUITS 
DRIED  BEANS 


LEND-LEASE  FOOD  SHIPMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO 
SUPPLY  AND  TO  U.  S.  CIVILIAN  POPULATION 


EXPORTS 
CENT  OF 

IN  PER 
SUPPLY 

OUNCES  PER  WEEK  PER 

U.  S.  CIVILIAN 

YEAR  1943 

YEAR  1942 

YEAR  1943 

YEAR  1942 

BEEF  AMD  VEAL 

1.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

LAMB  AND  MUTTON 

11.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.01 

PORK 

15.4 

11.9 

5.0 

3.3 

BUTTER 

3.3 

0.8 

0.2 

0.05 

CHEESE 

14.3 

23.6 

0.4 

0.8 

EGGS 

12.4 

9.6 

2.4 

1.6 

EDIBLE  FATS  Sc  OILS 

16.3 

11.3 

2.7 

1.7 

CANNED  FISH 

26.8 

17.3 

0.6 

0.4 

CANNED  FRUITS  Sc  JUICES 

6.9 

3.7 

0.8 

0.4 

DRIED  FRUITS 

20.3 

16.3 

0.7 

0.5 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

1.5 

1.6 

0.3 

0.2 

DRIED  BEANS 

11.4 

5.1 

0.8 

0.3 

DRIED  PEAS 

9.9 

7.6 

0.3 

0.1 

CORN  Sc  CORN  PRODUCTS 

0.1 

0.2 

0.9 

1.4 

WHEAT  Sc  WHEAT  PRODUCTS 

1.0 

0.4 

3.1 

1.0 
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ALARM  CLOCKS  FOR  AUSTRALIA 

1.  The  American  alarm  clock  production  quota  for  1944  has  been  set  by  the 
War  Production  Board  at  about  5,000,000. 

2.  About  75  percent,  or  approximately  3,750,000  alarm  clocks,  have  been 
allocated  for  the  use  of  United  States  civilians  in  1944.  The  balance  has  been 
allocated  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  for  export  to  our  fighting  allies  and  other 
countries. 

3.  Representatives  of  General  MacArthur’s  staff  and  the  Australian  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  Mission  approved  a  minimum  requirement  of  100,000 
alarm  clocks  for  Australia.  This  requirement  was  cut  by  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  and  the  War  Production  Board  to  70,500.  Of  the  70.500  alarm 
clocks  allocated  to  Australia,  18,000  have  already  been  shipped.  It  is  expected 
that  the  entire  shipment  will  be  completed  by  spring. 

4.  Australia  has  no  alarm-clock  industry.  Before  the  war,  there  was  little 
demand  for  alarm  clocks  since  the  country  was  largely  agrarian.  The  war 
necessitated  industrialization  which  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  large  numbers 
of  the  population  to  the  cities  for  employment  in  factories  where  rotating  shifts, 
long  and  irregular  hours,  and  home-guard  duties  have  made  alarm  clocks  a  neces¬ 
sity. 

5.  The.  distribution  of  the  clocks  is  controlled  by  the  department  of  supply 
and  shipping  and  an  essentiality  certificate  is  issued  before  a  clock  can  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

COMPARATIVE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Evidence  was  presented  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  during  the 
hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  concerning  the  comparative  war 
expenditures  of  several  of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  gross  national  production  being  spent  for  war  purposes  affords  one  of 
the  best  measurements  of  the  war  effort  of  a  country.  Mr.  Mundt,  asked  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  relate  the  gross  public  indebtedness  of  these  countries  to  their 
gross  national  production. 

The  following  table  states  the  gross  public  debt  of  the  central  government  as  of 
December  31,  1943,  as  a  percentage  of  the  estimated  gross  national  production 
during  1943: 

United  States _  89  I  Canada _  134 

United  Kingdom _  204  |  Australia _  91 

If  the  debt  accumulated  before  the  war  is  disregarded  and  the  increase  in  the 
gross  national  debt  from  January  1,  1940,  through  December  31,  1943,  is  stated 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  production  during  1943,  the  following  results  are 
obtained: 

United  States _  67  I  Canada _  60 

United  Kingdom _  1 1 1  I  Australia _  72 

The  relationship  between  public  indebtedness  and  gross  national  production  is 
a  useful  indication  of  the  financial  burden  which  the  war  effort  is  imposing  upon  a 
country  but  it  cannot  be  considered  a  final  measurement  of  this  burden.  A  coun¬ 
try  which  is  financing  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  its  current  expendi¬ 
tures  from  current  income  will  have  a  rapidly  rising  debt  while  a  country  which 
imposes  a  more  rigorous  taxation  system  will  show  a  relatively  slight  increase  in 
indebtedness.  Yet,  it  certainly  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  population  which 
is  paying  larger  current  taxes  is  making  a  lesser  financial  sacrifice  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  is  paying  lower  taxes.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  sharp  variations 
in  the  percent  of  1943  expenditures  which  were  financed  from  current  income 
(primarily  taxation) : 

United  States _  39  I  Canada _  51 

United  Kingdom _  51 1  Australia _  42 

If  central  government  taxation  during  1943  is  stated  as  a  percentage  of  the 
estimated  gross  national  product  during  1943  similar  results  are  obtained: 

United  States _  18  I  Canada _  28 

United  Kingdom _  31 1  Australia _  24 
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It  is  apparent  that  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  public  debt  in 
relation  to  productive  capacity  is  much  greater  than  in  the  United  States  or 
Australia  despite  the  fact  that  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  much  more 
rigorous  taxation  systems.  The  wartime  increase  in  the  public  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  has  been  very  great  in  monetary  terms  but  in  proportion  to  our 
resources  the  increase  has  not  been  larger  than  that  of  our  allies  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  obtaining  a  relatively  small  part  of  our  war  finance  from  taxation  and 
a  relatively  large  part  through  borrowing. 

Statement  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration  Functions 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  was  etsablished  by  Executive  Order 
No.  9380  issued  on  September  25,  1943. 

It  is  a  consolidation  of  several  war  agencies.  The  functions  of  these  war  agen¬ 
cies  were  all  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  operations. 

The  constituent  agencies  were  (1)  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration; 
(2)  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare,  including  Government  corporations  operating 
under  its  jurisdiction  such  as  United  States  Commercial  Company,  Rubber  Devel¬ 
opment  Corporation,  Petroleum  Reserve  Corporation,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington;  (3)  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Opera¬ 
tions;  and  (4)  that  part  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coordination  of  the 
State  Department  which  dealt  with  foreign  economic  operations.  The  functions 
of  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with 
respect  to  the  procurement  and  development  of  food,  agricultural  machinery,  and 
other  food  facilities  in  foreign  countries  were  transferred  to  and  consolidated  in 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  by  Executive  Order  No.  9385  dated  October 
6,  1943.  In  addition  most  of  the  foreign  procurement  activities  formerly  per¬ 
formed  by  Metals  Reserve  Company,  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  and  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Executive  Order  No.  9361  dated  July  15,  1943. 

In  general,  the  functions  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  are  those  of 
its  constituent  agencies.  These  functions  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

1.  The  administration  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  including  making  arrangements 
for  the  procurement,  purchase,  and  transmission  of  supplies,  services,  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  countries  eligible  for  lend-lease  aid  and  making  arrangements  for  the  receipt 
by  the  United  States  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  such  countries. 

2.  Control  for  war  purposes  of  the  export  of  commodities  from  the  United 
States  through  export  licensing. 

3.  The  procurement  from  abroad  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  food 
essential  to  the  war  effort. 

4.  The  preclusive  purchasing  abroad  of  strategic  commodities  which  are  of 
importance  to  the  enemy  for  military  or  civilian  needs  and  which  might  otherwise 
fall  into  their  hands. 

5.  Assembly  and  analysis  of  information  relating  to  the  industrial  economy  of, 
and  general  economic  conditions  within,  enemy  and  neutral  countries  for  purposes 
of  economic  warfare,  such  as  black  lists,  blockade  measures,  and  preclusive 
buying.  Such  information  is  also  made  available  to  the  military  for  use  in 
choosing  bombing  objectives  and  in  other  strategic  planning. 

These  functions  are  in  the  main  those  formerly  performed  by  the  Office  of 
Lend-Lease  Administration  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare.  Some  of  the 
functions  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Operations  relating  to  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  in  liberated  areas  will,  of 
course,  be  carried  on  by  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
But  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  assist  the  military  authorities,  the 
foreign  government  in  control,  or  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  procurement  of  essential  civilian  goods  in  any  liberated  area  if 
and  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
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ALARM  CLOCKS 


LEND-LEASE 

REQUIREMENTS  AND  ALLOCATION 

FIRST  QUARTER  1944 

THOUSANDS 


REQUIREMENTS 


OTHER  EXPORT 

REQUIREMENTS  AND  ALLOCATION 

FIRST  QUARTER  1944 

THOUSANDS 


ALLOCATION 


Requirements  oe  submitted  to  W.  P.0.  oM  ollocotion 
bosed  on  estimated  production  of  960,000. 


Requirements  as  submitted  to  W.  P.B.  and  allocation 
based  on  estimated  production  of  960,000. 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Millions 

- - ,50 


UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION 

Millions 

— - - 12 


S.  Civilians 
75% 


ALLOCATION  OF  PRODUCTION 

FIRST  QUARTER  1944 


Exports  5% 


Lend-Lease 
U.  S.  Navy  4 
U  S.  Army 


LEND-LEASE  ALLOCATION 

'FIRST  QUARTER  1944 

French  North  Africa*  2,385 
Countries  3,135 


Austrolia 

21,810 


♦Cash  Requirements 


Kingdom* 
64.620 
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INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL 

(1944  doto  ore  estimotes  by  W.RB.) 


SUPPLY  AND  REQUIREMENTS 


MILLIONS  OF  GALLONS 


ESTIMATED  1944  REQUIREMENTS 


Lend-Lease 

8%  Direct  Military  8% 


Anti- Freeze 


Indirect  Military 
and  Civilian 
27% 


LEND-LEASE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  % 
OF  TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS 


PRODUCTION  AND  REQUIREMENTS 


DEFICIT 
FROM  G 

TO  BE  SUPPLIED 
OVERNMENT  STOCKS 

total  f 

»E0UlREMENTS/7 

if  v-S 

/  r 

■' 

~  r'U'^ 

/u 

SUPPLY/ 

/ 

EXPORT 

REQUIREMENTS 

-rr? 

Ma' 

LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS 

MILLIONS  OF  GALLONS 

30  45  60  75 


V  r 

^U.S.S.R. 
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ALUMINUM 

(1944  doto  ore  estimates  by  W.P.B.) 


SUPPLY  ANO  REQUIREMENTS 

MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS 

500  1000  1500  2000  2500 


SUPPLY 

REQUIREMENTS 


SUPPLY 

REQUIREMENTS 


SUPPLY 

REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIREMENTS  OATA  ARE  FOR  FABRICATED  PRODUCTS. 


LENO-LEASE  EXPORTS 


MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS 

100  150  200  250 


1942 


LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  IN  % 
OF  TOTAL  SUPPLY 


ESTIMATED  1944  REQUIREMENTS 


WHERE  LEND-LEASE  ALUMINUM  HAS  GONE 
1941-1943 


Lend-Lease 


Other  Exports 
0.9% 


Other 

Domesl 

12.3% 
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BUTTER 


TOTAL  U.  S.  SUPPLY 


U.  S.  CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION 

PER  CAPITA 

Pounds 


- 18 


QUARTERLY  DELIVERIES 
FOR  LEND-LEASE  EXPORT 

Millions  lbs. 


LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  IN  %  OF 
TOTAL  U.S.  SUPPLY 


1942  |  1943  (  1944 


*WFi  ollocoiion 


AMOUNT  LEND-LEASED  COMPARED 
WITH  CONSUMPTION  IN  U.S. 

YEAR  1943 


ALLOCATION  BY  W.  F.  A. 

OCTOBER  I.  1943  TO  OCTOBER  1,1944 


13.3  POUNDS 


^  \n 


10.2  OUNCES 


LEND-LEASEO 
PER  U.  S.  CIVILIAN 


CONSUMED  IN  U.S. 
PER  CIVILIAN 
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CHEESE 


U.S.  PRODUCTION 


Million 
Pounds 
-  1,250 


-1,000 

-  750 


1935-39  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944 

AVERAGE  (Forecost) 


QUANTITY  LEND-LE ASED 


MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS 
100  200 


1941  p&IllSi 

1942 


QUANTITY  LENO  -  LEASED  COMPARED 
WITH  CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION  IN  U.S. 

YEAR  1943 


LENO-LEASED 
PER  CAPITA 


U  S.  CONSUMPTION  ( 
PER  CAPITA 


EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  ONE  POUNO 


U.S.  CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION 

PER  CAPITA 

Pounds 


8 


1935-39  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944 

AVERAGE  (Forecost) 


LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  IN  %  OF 
TOTAL  U.S.  SUPPLY 

PERCENT 

0  5  10  15  20  25 


<943  wmm 

1944* 

*W.F.A  Allocation 


ALLOCATION  BY  W.F.A. 

OCTOBER  I,  1943  TO  0CT08ER  I,  1944 


Lend-Lease 

23% 


U  S  Civilians 
56% 
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FARM  MACHINERY 


PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

EXCLUDING  CRAWLER-TYPE  TRACTORS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


0  IOO  200  300  A 00  500 


♦Estimated 


600  700 


WHERE  LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS 
HAVE  GONE 

1941-1943 


LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS 
IN  RELATION  TO  PRODUCTION 

MARCH  1941  —  DECEMBER  1943 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


Lend-leosing  form  mochmery  instead  of  odditionol 
food  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  saving  m  shipping 
spoce  and  in  a  smaller  dram  on  our  food  supply. 

Increosed  food  production  m  oihed  countries  hos 
been  used  in  port  for  U.  S.  forces. 

Allies'  form  mochmery  plonts  were  converted  to 
ordnonce  production  eorly  in  the  wor. 

Lend-leose  form  mochmery  hos  oided  the  British 
in  increosing  their  form  production  by  70%. 

Lend-lease  shipments  have  been  Kept  at  the 
obsolute  minimum  necessory  for  our  allies'  production 
of  the  food  essential  to  our  joint  wor  effort. 
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MEAT 

(Dressed  weight  bosis) 


;J:W.F.  A  ollocotion 


PORK  LEND- LEASED  IN  7. 
TOTAL  U.S.  SUPPLY 


LAMB 

IN 


AND  MUTTON  LEND-LE ASED 
7.  OF  TOTAL  U.S.  SUPPLY 


o 

1935-39  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944 

AVERAGE  (Foreeost) 


ALLOCATION  BY  W.F.A. 

OCTOBER  I,  1943  TO  OCTOBER  I,  1944 


BEEF  LEND-LEASED  IN  7. 
TOTAL  U.S.  SUPPLY 


OF 


1942  | 

1943  gy 
1944*  y 


1942  | 


TOTAL  U.S.  SUPPLY 


U.S. 

Lorr.b  ond 


%  OF  TOTAL 

80  '00 


194 


CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION 

PER  CAPITA 
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The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  further  that  anyone  wants  to  present,  this  will  conclude  our 
hearing  on  H.  R.  4254. 

(Hearing  concluded.) 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE  AID  AND 
GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  ABROAD 

)  - 

The  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Under  date  of  November  22,  1943,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  directed  that  the  following  data  be 
secured: 

May  1,  1944. 

1.  By  countries,  all  lend-lease  aid  given  by  the  United  States. 

2.  By  countries,  all  lend-lease  aid  furnished  the  United  States. 

3.  We  will  want  to  know  in  reasonable  detail  what  the  aid  contained  in  pro¬ 
position  1  and  2  consist  of. 

4.  We  want  to  know  the  extent  of  purchases  and  for  which  made,  by  countries, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Warfare. 

5.  We  want  to  know  the  expenditures  and  purposes  for  which  made,  by  the 
coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

6.  We  want  to  know  the  expenditures  and  the  purposes  by  countries  made 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  all  branches  thereof. 

7  We  want  to  know  what  the  purchases  of  loans  were  by  foreign  countries 
made  by  the  Export  and  Import  Bank. 

8.  We  want  to  know  the  expenditures  made  by  the  Army  and  by  the  Navy 

>n  foreign  countries  and  the  purposes  for  which  expended. 

9.  We  want  to  know  the  expenditures  by  foreign  countries  made  to  our  Army 
or  Navy  other  than  by  lend-lease  in  reverse  for  use  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

10.  Finally,  we  want  a  master  set  of  books  showing  by  countries  what  each 
has  received  under  any  agency  of  our  Government  and  we  want  to  know  by 
countries  what  we  have  received  from  any  agency  of  any  other  government. 
Finally,  again  we  ant  a  super-balance  sheet  which  shows  these  totals  by  coun¬ 
tries  in  dealings  direct  and  indirect  of  our  expenditures  and  theirs  in  any  and  all 
foreign  fields. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  very  nature  thereof  that  the  assignment  is  a 
continuing  one,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is  to  develop  a  record  of 
lend-lease  aid  and  expenditures  abroad  that  will  be  of  material 
benefit  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  to  the  Congress  at 
the  time  hostilities  have  ceased  and  settlements  between  the  nations 
are  undertaken.  It  is  felt  advisable,  however,  at  this  time  to  submit 
a  preliminary  report  to  the  committee  setting  forth  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered  and  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  ultimately  to  furnish  the  information 
desired. 

GENERAL 

After  a  study  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  the  various  appropriations 
made  thereunder,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  involved  calling  for  the  submission 
of  reports  setting  forth  the  following  information: 

1.  Lend-lease  aid — to  be  shown  under  the  various  heads  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  namely:  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores;  aircraft  and 
aeronautical  material;  tanks  and  other  vehicles;  vessels  and  other 
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watercraft;  miscellaneous  military  equipment;  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment;  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities;  testing,  re¬ 
conditioning,  etc.,  of  defense  articles;  services  and  expenses;  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses. 

2.  Loans. 

3.  Grants 

4.  Investments. 

5.  Construction  of  facilities.  M 

6.  Purchases. 

7.  Current  expenses  of  United  States  Government  agencies. 

8.  Any  other  aid  furnished  to  or  expenditures  made  in  or  for  the 
benefit  of  a  foreign  country,  but  not  included  in  any  of  the  above 
categories. 

9.  The  amounts  of  aid,  expenditures,  contributions,  etc.,  made  by 
other  countries  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  or  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  country,  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  this  report  to  cover  the  same  period  and  be  set  up  in 
the  same  manner  and  detail  as  the  one  showing  the  aid,  etc.,  furnished 
by  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  sending  out  this  letter,  in  contacting  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration  and  other  agencies  it  was  learned  that  there  was 
in  existence  an  “Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Study  Recording 
and  Reporting  of  Lend-Lease  Transactions  and  Government  Expendi¬ 
tures  Abroad.”  This  interdepartmental  committee  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  suggestion  by  Senator  Tydings,  made  during  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  May  1943,  to  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius,  then  Administrator  of  Lend-Lease,  of  the  necessity  and  ad¬ 
visability  for  having  some  central  agency  through  which  all  aid  and  a 
expenditures  abroad  could  be  coordinated  and  from  which  records  v 
periodic  statements  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress  could  be  prepared. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stettinius  the  study  was  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  representatives  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  Treasury  Department,  War  Department,  Navy  Department, 
and  Foreign  Economic  Administration  comprising  the  committee. 
The  function  of  the  interdepartmental  committee  was  to  appraise  the 
methods  of  accounting  and  reporting,  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  desirable  improvements  therein ;  it  was  not  called  upon  to  produce 
dollar  figures  or  even  estimates  of  foreign  transactions. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  appropriations  committee  learned 
of  the  existence  of  the  interdepartmental  committee,  it  was  realized 
that  there  would  be  duplication  of  effort  to  the  extent  of  the  study  of 
the  methods  of  accounting  and  reporting.  Accordingly,  to  avoid  this 
duplication  of  effort,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
work  accomplished  and  time  spent  by  the  interdepartmental  com¬ 
mittee — comprised  of  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  aid 
being  rendered  and  expenditures  made — contact  was  made  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It  was  learned  that  the  interdepart¬ 
mental  committee  had  completed  its  work  and  was  in  the  process  of 
writing  its  report  and,  in  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation,  your  representa¬ 
tives  were  invited  to  sit  in  on  several  of  its  meetings.  As  a  result  of 
the  discussions  at  these  meetings,  and  others  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  report  of  the  interdepartmental  committee  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  by  letter  of  the  Director  of 
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the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Senator  McKellar,  acting  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  dated  March  11,  1944. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  interdepartmental  committee 
were: 

1.  That  early  action  be  taken  in  designating  an  agency  as  a  clearing 
house  for  all  records  and  reports  concerning  international  transactions. 

2.  That  each  agency  involved  in  international  transactions  designate 
a  liaison  office  for  contact  with  the  clearinghouse. 

The  more  important  of  the  specific  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  are  set  forth  on  pages  15,  16,  and  17  of  its  report. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CLEARINGHOUSE 

In  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the  interdepartmental  com¬ 
mittee,  the  President,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Leo  T. 
Crowley,  Administrator,  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  under 
date  of  April  7,  1944,  directed  him  to  establish  such  a  clearinghouse  in 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  under  a  director  to  be  appointed 
by  him.  The  functions  of  the  clearing  house  include: 

1.  To  develop,  in  cooperation  with  the  other  agencies  concerned,  such  forms 
and  procedures  as  will  assure  the  necessary  information  on  our  transactions  rela¬ 
tive  to  foreign  areas. 

2.  Where  more  than  one  agency  is  involved,  to  collaborate  with  the  agencies  of 
whom  information  is  requested  in  furnishing  such  information  within,  of  course, 
the  limits  of  security  requirements. 

Information  to  be  covered  by  this  arrangement  should  include,  particularly, 
transactions  on  account  of  international  aid,  relief  in  liberated  areas,  procurement 
abroad,  loans  and  financial  aid,  and  all  other  Government  outlays  and  expendi¬ 
tures  abroad  and  receipts  from  abroad,  and  also  inventory  information  concerning 
military  and  nonmilitary  installations,  improvements,  and  stock  piles  abroad. 

The  President  further  stated  that  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
establish  an  advisory  interdepartmental  committee  to  assist  the 
director,  which  committee  might  among  others  include  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  ot  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  (A  copy  of  the  President’s  letter  is  attached 
hereto,  marked  “Exhibit  I”.) 

Furthering  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  been  exhibited  by 
officials  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  Mr.  Crowley  under 
date  of  April  15,  1944,  addressed  a  letter  to  Senator  McKellar  advising 
him  of  the  action  of  the  President,  and  requested  that  a  representative 
of  the  investigative  staff  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  be 
named  to  serve  on  the  advisory  committee.  (A  copy  of  this  letter 
is  marked  “Exhibit  II.”) 

With  the  findings  of  the  interdepartmental  committee  thus  made 
available  to  the  appropriations  committee,  the  staff  centered  its 
efforts  on  securing  reports  showing  the  value  of  aid  rendered  and  the 
amount  of  expenditures  abroad.  The  original  reports  called  for 
were  to  be  submitted  as  of  October  31,  1943,  with  monthly  reports 
thereafter.  For  several  of  the  agencies,  particularly  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  reports  to  October  31,  1943,  have  been  the 
only  ones  received.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  delay  in  information 
reaching  them  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  other  agencies  reports 
have  been  received  up  to  and  including  February  29,  1944. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  comments  will  be  made  on  each  of 
the  items  set  forth  in  the  memorandum  of  the  subcommittee  on 
deficiencies,  with  tabulated  statements  attached  to  show  the  details. 
In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  respectfully 
invited  to  the  requests  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that  for 
reasons  of  military  security  the  figures  furnished  herein  be  kept  secret. 
It  is  also  the  desire  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  that  the 
break-down  of  lend-lease  aid  by  countries  be  kept  confidential;  and 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  likewise  requests  that  the 
country-by-country  break-down  of  the  expenditures  of  his  office  be 
kept  confidential. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Lend-Lease  appropriations  made  to  the  President  total  $24,683,- 
629,000.  Of  this  amount  a  total  of  $22,576,626,477.54  has  been 
allocated  to  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
leaving  an  unallocated  balance  as  of  February  29,  1944,  of  $2,107,002,- 
522.46.  Of  the  amount  allocated,  the  sum  of  $18,748,927,285.53  has 
been  obligated  by  the  departments  and  agencies  to  which  allocated, 
leaving  an  unobligated  balance  of  $3,827,699,192.01.  The  available 
funds  (unallocated  and  unobligated)  as  of  February  29,  1944,  therefore 
amounted  to  $5,934,701,714.47.  (A  statement  showing  the  status  of 
the  lend-lease  appropriations  is  attached,  marked  “exhibit  III.”) 

In  addition  to  the  lend-lease  appropriations  made  to  the  President, 
transfers  from  appropriations  made  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  and  to  the  Maritime  Commission  have  been  authorized  to  the 
extent  of  $35,970,000,000.  In  reports  of  lend-lease  aid  furnished, 
however,  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  the  appropriations  under  which 
the  items  were  procured  or  transferred. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Congress  has  with  certain  limitations 
authorized  the  leasing  of  ships  of  the  Navy  and  merchant  ships  con¬ 
structed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  Maritime  Commission,  with¬ 
out  any  numerical  limitation  as  to  the  dollar  value  or  the  number  of 
such  ships  which  may  be  so  leased. 

DIRECT  LEND-LEASE 

Lend-lease  aid  to  January  31,  1944,  amounted  to  $21,794,737,819. 
Of  this  total,  $20,961,627,234  represented  actual  transfers  to  lend-lease 
countries,  including  items  totaling  $549,487,264  consigned  to  United 
States  commanding  generals  for  subsequent  transfer  in  the  field.  The 
remainder  of  $832,610,585  covered  charges  not  allocated  to  the  lend- 
lease  countries,  as  follows: 


Production  facilities  in  the  United  States _  $604,  993,  000 

Storage  and  distribution  services  and  facilities  in  the  United 

States _  94,  584,  566 

Transportation  charges,  supplies,  and  materials  for  vessels, 
ferrying  of  aircraft  expenses,  miscellaneous  and  contingent 

expenses _  99,  813,  019 

Administrative  expenses _  33,  220,  000 


Total _  832,  610,  585 


The  figure  of  $20,961,627,234  representing  actual  transfers  to  lend- 
lease  countries  is  distributed  as  follows: 
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Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores _  $2,  546,  442,  101 

Aircraft  and  aeronautical  material _  3,  854,  473,  980 

Tanks  and  other  vehicles _  3,  047,  854,  819 

Vessels  and  other  watercraft _  3,  346,  058,  940 

Miscellaneous  military  equipment -  834,  920,  143 

Facilities  and  equipment -  540,  144,  111 

Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities _  5,  410,  118,  412 

Testing,  reconditioning,  etc.,  defense  articles _  511,  035,  784 

Services  and  expenses _  321,  091,  680 

Consigned  to  commanding  generals  for  subsequent  transfer _  549,  487,  264 


Total _ - _  20,961,627,234 

From  a  geographical  standpoint,  the  distribution  is: 

British  Empire _ $15,  640,  479,  250 

Russia _  4,  161,  422,  010 

China _  418,  296,  436 

South  American  republics _ i -  136,  944,  906 

Mexico  and  Central  America  republics _  17,  440,  208 

Caribbean  area _  4,  152,  802 

Other  countries _  582,  891,  622 


Total _  20,  961,  627,  234 


(A  table  showing  a  further  distribution  of  these  figures’ is  attached 
as  exhibit  IV.) 

In  this  connection  it  is  felt  advisable  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  comments  made  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  War  Department,  and  the  Navy  Department,  as  follows: 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

An  important  limitation  exists  in  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  that 
they  are  not  broken  down  to  show  retransfers  to  the  dominions  and  colonies. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  lend-lease  program  it  was  agreed  that  all  requests  for  goods 
or  services  for  the  British  Empire  would  be  made  on  United  Kingdom  requisitions. 
This  was  done  to  insure  that  all  possible  materials  would  be  furnished  from 
within  the  Empire  before  lend-lease  aid  was  requested,  to  permit  the  greatest 
flexibility  in  the  distribution  of  all  materials  from  within  the  Empire  in  accordance 
with  the  shifting  strategy  of  modern  war,  and  for  other  military  reasons.  Con¬ 
sequently,  our  records  were  set  up  on  this  basis  and  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time 
to  determine  from  the  total  goods  transferred  the  value  of  retransfers  by  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  dominions  and  colonies.  We  have,  however,  the  basic 
records  from  which  this  information  can  be  obtained. 

The  need  for  this  information  has  been  recognized,  however,  and  we  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  work  of  breaking  down  the  transfer  data  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  is  a  sizable  job  and  several  months  will  be  required  to  complete  it.  As  a 
stopgap,  to  serve  until  the  distribution  of  United  Kingdom  transfers  has  been 
completed,  we  have  furnished  a  break-down  of  lend-lease  exports  to  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  There  is  a  closei  relationship  be¬ 
tween  goods  exported  and  goods  transferred  and  it  is  believed  that  the  exports 
data  will  provide  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the  destination  of  goods  transferred 
until  such  time  as  the  compilation  of  retransfers  has  been  completed. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

(а)  Some  duplication  exists  between  the  amounts  reported  monthly  to  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  by  the  War  Department  for  lend-lease  aid 
and  the  expenditures  reported  in  paragraph  7  of  this  submission  for  the  reason 
that  supplies  purchased  in  foreign  countries  may  be  transferred  to  the  foreign 
government  as  lend-lease  aid.  The  amount  of  this  duplication  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

(б)  Aid  furnished  by  overseas  theaters  is  valued  by  the  theater  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  such  values  cannot  be  verified  in  the  War  Department  as  the  condition 
of  the  items  transferred  is  not  known.  Reports  are  not  complete  on  this  aid 
furnished. 
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(c)  Diversions  to  United  States  Army  use  of  lend-lease  war  material  by  theater 
commanders  have  not  been  eliminated  from  transfers  reported  to  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration.  Reports  received  from  theaters  were  incomplete 
and  not  priced.  That  data  has  been  returned  to  the  field  for  completion  and 
evaluation. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

The  following  comments  on  reports  of  transfers  are  pertinent.  Transfers  are 
not  reported  until  the  transaction  is  complete,  and  all  documents,  including  a 
receipt  signed  by  an  agent  of  the  foreign  government,  has  been  received  in  the 
Navy  Department. 

Services  rendered  are  reported  as  a  transfer  when  it  is  possible  to  identify 
them  with  a  foreign  requisition.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  a  service 
with  a  specific  foreign  requisition,  as  for  example,  freight  charges  on  miscellaneous 
lend-lease  material,  the  expenditure  is  handled  in  one  of  two  ways,  i.  e.: 

(а)  If  made  from  an  allocation  of  funds  to  the  Navy  from  lend-lease  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  President,  it  is  reported  to  Foreign  Economic  Administration  as 
a  lend-lease  expenditure  under  category  nine  of  the  allocation  without  reference 
to  nation;  or 

(б)  If  made  from  a  naval  appropriation  it  is  reported  as  an  expenditure  from 
that  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  the  appropriation  without  reference  to 
lend-lease,  and  no  report  is  made  to  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  production  facilities  to  specific  foreign 
nations;  they  are  all  considered  as  United  States  facilities,  and  in  most  cases  are 
used  by  the  United  States  as  well  as  for  the  nation  whose  requisition  may  have 
prompted  their  initiation.  The  cost  of  production  facilities,  when  financed  from 
allocations  from  lend-lease  appropriations  to  the  President,  is  reported  to  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  as  an  expenditure  against  category  6  of  the 
allocation,  without  reference  to  foreign  nation.  No  report  is  made  to  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  when  such  facilities  are  financed  from  regular  naval 
appropriations.  With  the  exceptions  dealt  with  herein  in  section  No.  4,  all  such 
facilities,  however  financed,  are  in  the  United  States. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  information  imparted  under  the  terms 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  no  report  has  been  made  to  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

In  addition  to  the  exceptions  in  reports  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
noted  in  the  foregoing,  there  are  other  minor  exceptions.  For  example,  in  deter¬ 
mining  inspection,  handling,  administrative,  and  like  costs  which  are  incurred 
in  dealing  with  lend-lease  activities  it  is  usually  not  possible  effectively  to  segregate 
and  prorate  the  lend-lease  portion  from  the  regular  Navy  portion.  Such  costs 
have  therefore  been  absorbed  by  the  naval  appropriations. 

The  valuations  of  transfers  reported  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
and  of  expenditures  of  allocations  of  lend-lease  funds  from  appropriations  made 
to  the  President  have  been  based  on  costs  as  determined  by  contract  or  purchase 
price  or  by  actual  expenditures  from  the  allocations  made.  It  is  clear  that  in 
view  of  the  exceptions  cited  above,  this  is  not  the  true  cost.  Given  time  and 
effort  a  close  approximation  to  the  true  cost  might  be  made. 

REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

The  problem  of  reporting  and  valuing  reverse  lend-lease  aid  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  problems  with  which 
the  United  States  Government  is  faced  in  its  program  of  mutual  aid 
with  foreign  governments. 
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As  of  March  15,  1944,  reciprocal  aid  was  reported  as  follows: 


Country 

Source  of  information 

End  date  of 
report 

Amount 

United  Kingdom: 

In  United  Kingdom _ 

United  Kingdom  Government  . 

Dec.  31,1943 

>$1,366,170,000 
160, 000,  000 
362,  365.  000 
91,  886,  000 
116,  251,  000 

145,  000 

In  areas  outside  British  Isles _ 

_ do _  _ 

Australian  Government. .  _ 

New  Zealand _ 

New  Zealand  Government _ 

India.  . . . . . 

U.  S.  Army  and  War  Shipping  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Union  Government _  _  .  ... 

Army _  _ 

Nov.  30,  1943 
Jan..  1,1944 

284,000 
30,  600,  000 

French  North  and  West  Africa _ 

Army,  Navy,  War  Shipping  Admin- 

New  Caledonia _ _ 

istration  (estimate). 

New  Caledonian  Government _ 

Mar.  14,1943 
Aug.  31,1943 
Oct.  31, 1943 
Sept.  30, 1943 

315,000 
50,000 
85,000 
1,  000,  000 

2, 129,  151,  000 

French  Equatorial  Africa _ 

Netherlands  in  Surinam _ 

Army _ _ 

_ do _  _ 

Russia. _ _ 

Russian  Government. _ _ 

Total _ 

1  Does  not  include  raw  materials  other  than  benzol. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  figures  represent  estimates, 
and  are  not  final. 

The  reporting  of  reciprocal  aid  has  been  difficult.  Originally,  the 
Army  and  Navy  required  its  overseas  commanders  to  report  the  aid 
received  in  detail  as  well  as  the  “value”  thereof,  determined  either  on 
the  basis  of  values  furnished  by  foreign  governments  or,  alternatively, 
estimates  by  United  States  military  or  naval  personnel.  As  the 
volume  of  reciprocal  aid  increased,  this  reporting  requirement  became 
a  very  heavy  burden.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  particu¬ 
larly,  the  British  Government  stated  that  it  could  not  individually 
price  “issue  vouchers”  covering  goods  provided  to  our  forces,  inasmuch 
as  its  accounting  system  was  not  established  on  such  a  basis  tha  t  indi¬ 
vidual  prices  could  readily  be  determined,  and  the  manpower  which 
would  be  required  to  determine  such  individual  prices  could  not  be 
spared  from  more  important  tasks  contributing  directly  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war. 

Faced  with  the  lack  of  any  indication  of  costs  from  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  great  majority  of  items  being  obtained,  our  forces  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  separate  pricing  or  estimating  of  value  by  them  would 
call  for  a  large  staff  of  price  analysts  whose  services  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  war  effort.  Moreover,  it  was  felt  that  even  a  large  force  of 
price  analysts  would  face  grave  difficulties  in  arriving  at  fair  estimates 
of  value,  due  to  the  dissimilarity  of  foreign  and  United  States  items, 
the  great  variety  of  items  involved,  etc. 

Accordingly,  in  October  1942,  the  instructions  to  our  forces  overseas 
with  respect  to  the  reporting  and  valuation  of  reciprocal  aid  were 
revised  to  permit  the  recording  of  aid  in  terms  of  a  description  of  items 
received,  in  order  to  permit  subsequent  evaluation  in  Washington 
when  that  became  necessary.  Any  values  furnished  by  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  however,  were  to  continue  to  be  reported  to  Washington. 
Many  reports  of  this  nature  have  been  received  and  are  on  file  in  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
action  has  been  taken  to  evaluate  them,  as  it  is  felt  that  any  evaluation 
at  the  present  time  would  be  purely  arbitrary  and  subject  to  receipt  of 
further  information  from  foreign  governments  which  may  not  be 
available  until  after  the  war. 

s.  Doc.  190,  78-2 - 2 
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As  public  interest  in  reverse  lend-lease  increased  during  subsequent 
months,  and  because  of  the  desire  of  the  Congress  and  interested  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  monetary  measurement 
of  the  volume  and  scope  of  reciprocal  aid,  it  became  apparent  that 
some  attempt  would  have  to  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise.  Therefore,  in  June  and  August  1943,  the  Army  and  Navy 
issued  instructions  to  their  overseas  commanders  requiring  that  recip¬ 
rocal  aid  be  reported  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Values  would  be  requested  from  responsible  foreign  government 
representatives,  the  values  so  received  representing  unilateral  esti¬ 
mates  by  the  foreign  governments  to  which  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  necessarily  agree; 

2.  Any  values  received  from  foreign  government  representatives 
would  not  be  disputed,  but  would  be  reviewed  by  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  personnel;  and  if  they  were  not  in  agreement  with  the 
valuations  furnished  by  foreign  governments,  they  were  to  submit 
their  own  estimate  of  value  for  the  information  of  the  United  States 
Government;  and 

3.  In  the  absence  of  any  values  furnished  by  foreign  governments, 
United  States  military  and  naval  personnel  were  to  arrive  at  tlieir 
own  estimate  of  value  based  upon  local  cost,  market  value,  or  any 
other  reasonable  basis. 

Simultaneously,  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  British 
Government  with  a  view  to  inducing  it  to  alter  its  policy  on  the 
reporting  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  which  it  has  supplied.  As  a  result 
of  these  negotiations,  the  British  issued  on  November  11,  1943,  a 
white  paper  indicating  an  estimate  (stated  to  be  incomplete)  of  their 
out-of-pocket  expenditures  up  to  June  30,  1943,  in  furnishing  recip¬ 
rocal  aid  to  the  United  States  forces.  The  British  Government  agreed 
further  that  it  would  thereafter  provide  quarterly  statements  of  its 
expenditures  for  reciprocal  aid  rendered  to  United  States  forces  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  These  statements  were  to  reflect  approximately 
50  major  categories  and  more  than  300  subcategories  of  goods  and 
services.  This  statement  was  not  to  be  based  in  each  case  on  individ¬ 
ual  prices,  which  it  was  stated  were  not  available,  but  was  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  figures  currently  available  under  the  British  accounting 
system  and  was  to  represent  the  best  estimates  possible  by  the  British 
Government  of  the  reciprocal  aid  extended  by  them  to  United  States 
forces. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the  reports  described  will  be  accepted  as 
unilateral  estimates  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  will  not  be  deemed  either  to  agree  to  them  or  to  be 
committed  by  them.  While  it  has  been  agreed  that  itemized  pricing 
of  individual  items  may  represent  an  unwarranted  expenditure  of 
manpower  at  this  time,  the  United  States  Government  has  reserved 
the  right  to  request  that  the  British  Government  supply  itemized 
prices  at  a  later  date  when  the  required  expenditure  of  manpower 
would  not  interfere  with  the  war  effort. 

Except  for  shipping  services,  the  British  Government’s  statements 
apply  only  to  supplies  furnished  and  services  rendered  within  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  the  United  Kingdom  is  extending  aid 
to  American  forces  from  its  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Full  and  complete  records  of  the  value  of  the  aid  transferred  in  these 
areas  may  never  be  available,  particularly  for  transfers  which  have 
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occurred  during  combat.  Insofar  as  the  records  are  available,  reports 
containing  monetary  expenditures  are  now  being  prepared  by  the 
British  Government.  In  the  meantime,  reports  are  being  made  by 
United  States  forces  in  those  areas. 

The  Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  also  periodi¬ 
cally  making  available  statements  of  the  cost  to  them  of  providing- 
reverse  lend-lease  assistance.  The  problems  of  reporting  encountered 
in  these  areas  are  not  so  great  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  New  Zealand  all  United  States  supply  functions  have  been 
centralized  in  a  joint  purchasing  board  on  which  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  are  represented.  When  goods  or  services  are  obtained, 
the  armed  forces  certify  their  receipt  and  pass  the  vouchers  back  to 
the  appropriate  New  Zealand  Government  department  for  payment, 
and  such  records  then  provide  a  statement  of  expenditures  made.  In 
the  case  of  works  projects  constructed  for  us  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  however,  there  are  the  difficulties  encountered  in  assess¬ 
ing  post-war  values  and  in  allocating  expenditures  for  works  jointly 
constructed  by  American  and  foreign  forces. 

In  all  other  areas  records  of  reverse  lend-lease  received  are  obtained 
from  the  armed  forces.  Until  July  1943,  these  reports  usually  were 
confined  to  physical  descriptions  in  quantities  of  goods  and  services 
received,  to  provide  a  basis  for  subsequent  valuation  if  such  should 
be  necessary.  Since  July  1943,  however,  our  forces  have  been  endeav¬ 
oring  to  obtain  estimates  of  expenditures  for  all  aid  received.  While 
these  estimates  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  the  future  deter¬ 
mination  of  lend-lease  benefits,  they  do  not  represent  a  statement  by 
the  foreign  government  of  its  costs,  and  provide  only  a  unilateral 
estimate  by  United  States  military  or  naval  personnel  operating  under 
difficult  conditions. 

The  need  for  uniformity  in  the  reporting  and  valuation  of  reciprocal 
aid  has  been  recognized  by  the  armed  forces.  Because  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  problem,  particularly  in  combat  areas,  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  arrive  at  a  system  which  is  entirely  uniform  or  accept¬ 
able.  Efforts  are  constantly  being  made,  however,  to  improve  both 
the  system  used  and  the  reports  submitted. 

A  comment  by  the  Navy  Department  on  reciprocal  aid  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  committee: 

The  Navy  Department  reports  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
(formerly  the  Lend-Lease  Administration)  monthly  all  reverse  lend-lease  or  recip¬ 
rocal  aid  which  has  been  reported.  Reports  of  such  reciprocal  aid  to  the  Navy 
Department  are  admittedly  deficient  for  various  reasons.  Vigorous  steps  have 
been  and  are  being  taken  to  correct  this  deficiency  and  these  steps  are  showing 
results.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  such  reports  have  not  been  adequate  are  as 
follows:  Much  of  the  reciprocal  aid  has  been  received  on  the  active  fighting  fronts 
where  the  commanding  officers  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  to  maintain 
the  necessary  records  and  to  render  the  corresponding  reports.  Reciprocal  aid 
has  never  been  distinctly  defined  and  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  reciprocal 
aid  and  what  constitutes  joint  military  operations  vary  considerably.  Some 
reciprocal  aid  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  evaluate  in  terms  of  dollars.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  been  very  reluctant  to  place  a  price  on  any  reciprocal  aid, 
although  the  aid  has  been  offered  freely.  In  cases  where  no  value  or  cost  is 
assigned  by  the  foreign  government,  but  quantities  and  the  nature  of  services  have 
been  reported,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Navy  Department  to  assign  any  significant 
valuation.  Not  only  do  questions  of  exchange  arise,  but  it  is  impossible  for  our 
officers  to  estimate  the  real  cost  to  the  foreign  government.  Furthermore,  even 
if  the  approximate  cost  to  the  foreign  government  were  known,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  that  is  the  real  value,  or  whether  it  should  be  the  corresponding 
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value  of  a  similar  article  or  service  in  this  country,  or  if  supplied  from  this  country. 
Because  of  these  difficulties  the  instructions  have  been  changed  several  times. 

At  present  the  instructions  require  our  officers  to  demand  a  price  figure  from 
the  foreign  government  and  to  submit  that  figure,  together  with  his  own  com¬ 
ment,  if  any.  If  no  price  can  be  obtained  from  the  foreign  government  our  officers 
are  instructed  to  submit  their  own  best  estimate,  together  with  information  as  to 
upon  what  the  estimate  was  based  and  the  rate  of  exchange  used.  Obviously, 
none  of  these  methods  of  evaluation  is  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the  method  by 
which  the  foreign  government  states  the  cost  to  it  of  the  aid  rendered  appears  to 
be  the  most  desirable  and  is  comparable  to  our  own  method  of  evaluating  direct 
lend-lease.  Reports  on  this  basis  are  now  being  regularly  received  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  the  British  Admiralty  is  being  urged  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  develop  adequate  information  on  re¬ 
verse  lend-lease.  The  final  story,  however,  will  not  be  possible  until 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

BOARD  OF  ECONOMIC  WARFARE 

The  Economic  Defense  Board  was  established  by  Executive  Order 
8839  under  date  of  July  30,  1941,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
coordinating  policies,  plans,  and  programs  designed  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  international  economic  relations  of  the  United  States 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  The  name  was  changed  to  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  by  Executive  Order  8982  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1941.  Executive  Order  9361  of  July  15,  1943,  established 
within  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management  an  Office  of  Economic 
Warfare,  and  the  Director  assumed  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  which  was  terminated  by  the  same 
order.  By  Executive  Order  9380  of  September  25,  1943,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Warfare  was  consolidated  into  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration,  established  by  the  same  order. 

The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  as  such  made  no  purchases.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  directives  from  the  War  Production  Board  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  strategic  materials  it  conducted  preliminary  negotiations  and 
issued  directives  to  subsidiary  corporations  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  execute  contracts  that  would  provide  the 
necessary  materials  and  supplies. 

As  a  result  of  Executive  Orders  9361  and  9385,  all  foreign  procure¬ 
ment  contracts  then  in  existence  were  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic,  Administration,  and  are  being  processed  through  the  United 
States  Commercial  Company.  Likewise,  all  new  foreign  procurement 
contracts  are  being  negotiated  in  the  name  of  that  company. 

The  purchases  are  made  through  the  subsidiary  corporations  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  are  incorporated  in  the 
figures  reported  for  those  organizations. 

COORDINATOR  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  was  set 
up  by  order  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  on  August  16,  1940, 
and  by  Executive  Order  8840  of  July  30,  1941,  was  established  within 
the  Office  for  Emergency  Management,  for  the  purpose,  among  others, 
of  furthering  the  national  defense  and  strengthening  the  bonds  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere..  Expenditures  are 
made  from  direct  appropriations  and  transfers  or  allocations  from  the 
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Office  for  Emergency  Management  and  the  Emergency  Fund  for  the 
President.  No  lend-lease  funds  are  involved. 

Expenditures  made  in  Latin- American  countries  to  December,  31, 
1943,  amounted  to  $24,038,243,  as  follows.  (See  statement  attached 
as  exhibit  V.) 


Loans - - - 

Grants - - - 

Health  and  sanitation - 

Food  supply - 

Coordination  committees - 

Transportation - - 

Newsprint  shipping  subsidy - 

Emergency  operations -  - 

Technical  and  other  assistance  (including  administrative  expenses) -- 


$363,  818 
31,  985 
9,  535,  605 

2,  407,  797 

3,  739,  986 
1,  500,  536 

428,  383 
1,  379,  162 

4,  650,  971 


Total _  24,  038,  243 

A  brief  statement  on  each  of  the  larger  items  follows: 

Loans.- — There  have  been  only  two  loan  agreements,  both  of  which 
involve  financing  of  the  purchase  of  equipment.  The  amounts  of  the 
agreements  total  $649,187  and  $360,803,  respectively.  Advances  have 
totaled  $102,522  and  $261,296,  respectively.  Repayments  totaling 
$18,959.02  have  been  made  under  the  first  agreement. 

Health  and  sanitation. — The  objectives  of  these  programs  are: 
(a)  To  improve  health  conditions  in  strategic  areas  particularly  with 
relation  to  the  requirements  of  our  armed  forces  and  those  of  our 
other  American  allies;  ( b )  to  make  possible  increased  production  of 
strategic  materials  in  areas  where  bad  health  conditions  exist;  (c)  to 
raise  the  general  standard  of  public  health  practices;  and  (d)  to  demon¬ 
strate,  by  carrying  out  an  action  program  beneficial  to  all  classes  of 
people,  that  this  Government  is  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  the  other  American  republics,  thereby  helping  to  obtain 
an  effective  realization  of  this  Government’s  program  of  hemisphere 
solidarity.  The  programs  include  malaria  control,  environmental 
sanitation,  improvement  of  water  supply,  construction  of  sewerage 
systems,  construction  and  equipping  of  hospitals  and  health  centers, 
control  of  plague,  leprosy  and  communicable  diseases,  medical  care  of 
migrants  and  workers  engaged  in  the  production  of  strategic  materials, 
and  the  training  of  doctors,  sanitary  engineers,  hospital  administrators, 
nurses,  and  other  national  personnel. 

Food  supply. — The  objectives  are  (a)  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  in  areas  where  the  demand  for  food  has  been  increased 
because  of  large  concentrations  of  troops  and  war  vessels;  (b)  to 
provide  sufficient  quantities  of  foodstuffs  for  workers  engaged  in  the 
procurement  of  strategic  materials;  and  ( c )  to  produce  foodstuffs  in 
areas  which  could  no  longer  be  supplied  by  shipments  from  other 
areas  because  of  the  absence  of  sufficient  shipping.  These  programs 
involve  technical  assistance  for  the  increase  and  improvement  of 
production  of  foodstuffs,  and  fiber  products;  procurement  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  supplies  and  equipment,  such  as  band  tools,  insecticides, 
and  fungicides,  seed  and  plants;  improvement  of  storage  and  process¬ 
ing  facilities;  development  of  irrigation,  and  training  in  practical 
agricultural  methods. 

Coordination  committees. — The  expenditures  under  this  head  repre¬ 
sent  funds  made  available  to  committees  located  in  the  other  American 
republics  which  have  been  organized  by  United  States  citizens  of 
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long  residence  in  those  countries.  They  work  in  close  relationship 
with  the  office  of  the  Coordinator  and  the  United  States  embassies 
and  consulates  in  carrying  out  an  information  program  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  spread  a  wider  knowledge  of  this  country  in  the  other 
Americas.  They  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  visual  and  press 
materials,  for  local  radio  programs,  for  the  distribution  of  nontheatrical 
motion  picture  films,  and  for  small  projects  in  the  educational  field. 

Transportation. — The  expenditures  reported  under  this  category 
relate  to  the  obligations  assumed  under  notes  exchanged  on  November 
18,  1942,  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mexico,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  both  nations  would 
collaborate  in  the  rehabilitation  of  certain  key  lines  of  the  Mexican 
National  Railways.  United  States  Government  agencies  had  pur¬ 
chased  in  Mexico  large  quantities  of  strategic  materials  needed  for 
direct  war  use.  Conditions  had  so  affected  offshore  shipping  that  the 
Mexican  National  Railways  were  called  upon  to  transport  all  of  these 
vitally  needed  materials,  as  well  as  supplies  and  equipment  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  war  installations  south  of  Mexico.  The 
resulting  traffic  burden  greatly  exceeded  peacetime  traffic  loads  and 
many  changes  and  improvements  were  essential  to  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  railways.  Each  Government  agreed  to  furnish  a  propor¬ 
tionate  part  of  the  material  and  equipment  required,  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  Mexican  National  Railways  agreed  to  direct 
their  operating  facilities  toward  the  fullest  realization  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  program,  while  the  United  States  Government  further  agreed 
to  furnish  necessary  technical  assistance  (trained  mechanical,  track, 
and  transportation  technicians). 

The  United  States  Railway  Mission  in  Mexico  was  created  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  agreement.  Although  both  Governments  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  material  and  equipment,  themajor  contribution  by  the  United 
States  has  been  in  technical  assistance.  Continued  contribution  by 
the  Mission  will  consist  largely  of  technical  advice  and  supervision  of 
various  educational  programs  designed  to  impart  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  modern  practices  in  railroad  operation  and  maintenance 
to  the  Mexican  officials  and  employees. 

Newsprint  shipping  subsidy. — These  expenditures  apply  to  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  carriers  for  the  difference  between  the  established 
rate  for  newsprint  and  the  rate  at  which  the  carriers  would  agree  to 
ship  newsprint  to  the  other  American  republics.  The  ocean-freight 
rate  was  reduced  in  1940  to  $9.84  per  ton  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
shipping  space,  the  available  space  was  naturally  utilized  for  com¬ 
modities  carrying  higher  rates.  While  the  requirement  for  Central 
and  South  America  is  only  about  2  percent  of  United  States  consump¬ 
tion,  the  situation,  due  to  the  lack  of  shipping,  was  relatively  much 
more  serious.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  this  country  to  help  keep 
friendly  newspapers  in  business.  The  most  satisfactory  method 
seemed  to  be  the  payment  of  a  shipping  subsidy  to  bring  newsprint 
up  on  a  level  with  other  commodities.  This  method  was  chosen, 
rather  than  an  increase  in  the  shipping  rate,  because  of  the  economic 
condition  of  the  newspapers,  which  had  already  been  severely  hit  by 
the  drop  in  advertising  revenue  due  to  the  war. 

Emergency  operations.- — Expenditures  under  this  category  relate  to 
the  following: 
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1.  Payments  under  a  contract  with  the  Ecuadorian  Development 
Corporation  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Province  of  El  Oro  which  was 
devastated  during  the  Peruvian-Ecuadorian  boundary  dispute.  The 
program  was  developed  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  covers  such  work  as  construction,  repair, 
and  extension  of  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  renovation  and  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  to  facilitate  shipping  operations,  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams. 

2.  A  program  to  alleviate  a  serious  unemployment  situation  in 
Honduras  created  by  the  cessation  of  banana  exports  due  to  the  lack 
of  shipping  during  the  latter  part  of  1942.  The  program,  arranged 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Honduras  Government,  upon  the  urgent  request 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Honduras,  covered  the  repair  and 
reconstruction  of  sections  of  the  highway  between  Potrerillos  and 
the  Lake  Yojea  area.  The  objectives  were  to  provide  immediately 
useful  employment  for  temporarily  unemployed  laborers,  to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  existing  means  of  interocean  transportation, 
and  to  materially  benefit  agricultural  and  other  activities  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Technical  and  other  assistance  {including  administrative  expenses): 
These  expenditures  apply  in  general  to  personnel  of  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  and  its  corporations  stationed  outside  of  the  United 
States  wdio  render  technical  assistance,  advice,  and  aid  as  required 
under  the  cooperative  agreements  or  notes  between  this  Government 
and  the  local  governments  for  health  and  sanitation,  food  supply, 
emergency  operations,  and  transportation  programs,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  such  programs  are  carried  out  directly  or  through 
cooperative  services  established  within  the  framework  of  the  local 
governments. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditures  made  in  Latin  America,  additional 
expenditures  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  for  similar  purposes; 
a  brief  break-down  thereof  being  as  follows: 


Grants: 

Trade  and  commercial _  $963,  017 

Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural _  929,  225 

United  States  activities _  532,  575 

Research _  145,  455 

Health  and  sanitation _  6,  840 

Food  supply _  30,  100 

General  miscellaneous _  35,  830 


Total _  2,  643,  042 


Current  expenses: 

Administrative  expenses _  7,  290,  474 

Confidential _  400,  000 

Trade  and  commercial _  610,  000 

Motion  pictures _  3,  595,  000 

Press _  2,  875,  000 

Radio _  4,  341,  000 

Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural _  301,  000 

United  States  activities _  380,  000 

Research _  155,  000 

Health  and  sanitation _  110,000 

General _  75,  000 


Total _  20,  132,  474 
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Transportation _  $300,  000 

Newsprint  shipping  subsidy _  926,  267 

Grand  total _ _  24,001,783 


RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION  (AND  SUBSIDIARY  OR 
AFFILIATED  ORGANIZATIONS) 


The  report  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  covers  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  itself  and  those  of  the  following  corpora¬ 
tions:  Metals  Reserve  Company,  Defense  Supplies  Corporation, 
Defense  Plant  Corporation,  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  Rubber 
Development  Corporation,  United  States  Commercial  Company. 

For  the  last  two  corporations  listed,  the  reports  were  submitted  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  its  capacity  as  fiscal  agent. 

Total  expenditures  made  by  the  listed  corporations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1941,  1942,  1943,  and  for  8  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1944, 
totaled  $2,795,324,542.13,  as  follows: 


Loans  1 _ 

Investments _ 

Construction  of  facilities.  _ 

Purchases _ 

Current  expenses _ 

Other  aid  or  expenditures  2 


$406,  518,  105.  59 
4,  099,  362.  35 
44,  662,  669.  71 
2,  174,  019,  517.  93 
3,  810,  543.  06 
162,  214,  343.  49 


Total _  2,795,324,542.13 

1  Repayments  on  loans  have  been  made  in  the  amount  of  $61,895,417.6],  leaving  the  outstanding  loan 
balance  as  $344,622,667.98. 

2  Represents  principally  advance  payments  on  contracts,  and  will  ultimately  be  transferred  to  1  or  more 
of  the  other  categories  listed  above. 


From  a  geographical  standpoint,  the  expenditures  were  made  as 
follows: 


British  Empire  - 
Latin  America  _ 

France _ 

Netherlands _ 

Portugal _ 

Other  countries 


$1.  054,  355,  021.  38 
1,  236,  921,  865.  88 
30,  003,  736.  42 
158,  315,  238.  50 
21,  593,  521.  45 
294,  135,  158.  50 


Total _ , _  2,  795,  324,  542.  13 

(A  chart  showing  a  break-down  of  the  above  expenditures  is  attached 
as  exhibit  VI.) 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  was  created  in  1934  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  financing  and  facilitating  of  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  and  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  It  is  authorized  to  have  $700,000,000  of  loans  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time.  The  Congress  increased  the  limit  from 
$200,000,000  to  the  present  $700,000,000  in  September  of  1940  to 
enable  the  bank  to  make  loans  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
resources,  the  stabilization  of  the  economies  and  the  orderly  marketing 
of  the  products  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Although 
its  operations  in  behalf  of  our  foreign  trade  have  been  world-wide, 
circumstances  have  restricted  them  since  the  war  almost  entirely  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  particularly  to  the  making  of  such  loans 
as  will  develop  resources  vital  to  the  war  effort. 

A  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  bank  since  its  creation  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1934,  through  March  31,  1944,  is  as  follows: 
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Commitments _  $1,  185,  763,  080.  10 

Commitments  canceled  or  expired _  330,  879,  004.  09 

Net  commitments _  854,  884,  076.  01 

Commitments  not  yet  disbursed _  407,  253,  763.  80 

Amount  disbursed _  447,  630,  312.  21 

Amount  repaid _  233,  755,  432.  58 

Amount  of  loans  outstanding _  213,  874,  879.  63 


On  a  geographical  basis  the  outstanding  loans  are  as  follows: 


Latin  America, 
North  America, 

Africa _ 

Asia _ 

Europe _ 

Other  countries 


$105,  433,  890.  26 
1 2,  350,  000.  00 
65,  000.  00 
56,  877,  839.  24 
27,  363,  445.  95 
11,  784,  704.  18 


Total 


213,  874,  879.  63 


There  is  attached  hereto,  as  exhibit  VII,  a  statement  showing  the 
loans  and  commitments  by  countries,  the  details  of  which  by  individual 
loans  are  on  file  in  the  appropriations  committee. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  some  loans  may  not  be 
collected  in  full.  The  history  of  the  bank’s  operations,  however, 
indicate  that  uncollectible  items  will  be  in  an  almost  negligible  amoimt 
as  compared  with  its  operations,  and  that  it  will  consistently  show  a 
profit.  The  bank  has  experienced  only  three  defaults  since  the 
beginning  of  its  operations  in  1934,  as  follows: 

One  related  to  a  balance  of  $3,491.96  due  from  a  Polish  textile  firm 
which  had  purchased  raw  cotton  from  a  United  States  exporter. 
Against  this  account  a  reserve  has  been  set  up. 

A  second,  which  was  in  the  amount  of  $46,530.46,  resulted  from 
the  impossibility  of  converting  Spanish  pesetas  into  dollars  during  and 
immediately  following  the  Civil  War  in  Spain.  That  account  was 
subsequently  liquidated  in  full,  both  principal  and  interest. 

The  third  account,  in  the  amount  of  $178,725.24,  is  overdue  from  a 
United  States  import  firm  now  arranging  a  composition  of  creditors, 
but  it  is  believed  that  collateral  held  by  the  bank  is  sufficient  to  effect 
eventually  full  repayment  or  at  least  a  substantial  liquidation. 

Operations  of  the  bank  to  March  31,  1944,  have  resulted  in  a  profit 
of  $32,572,628.19  after  the  payment  of  all  administrative  expenses  and 
the  establishment  of  a  reserve  for  contingencies.  Out  of  such  profit 
the  bank  has  paid  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock  to  June  30,  1943, 
in  a  total  amount  of  $13,075,178.04,  leaving  a  net  undivided  profit  in 
the  bank  of  $19,497,450.15. 


AVAR  DEPARTMENT 


Expenditures  abroad  as  reported  by  the  War  Department  as  of 
October  31,  1943,  total  $3,094,350,294,  as  follows: 


Location 

Construction 
of  facilities 

Purchases 

Current  ex¬ 
penses 

Total 

$593,  783, 367 
141,  542,  706 
12,517, 000 
3,  458,  964 
143,  804,  831 

$695, 618, 989 
29,  529,  641 
5,  338, 000 

$609, 013, 094 
16, 698, 502 
16, 556, 681 

$1, 898, 415, 450 
187,  770,  849 
34,411,681 
3, 458, 964 
970,  293, 350 

Latin  America. . . . . 

Other  countries . . . . . 

1,  605,  339 

824, 883, 180 

895, 106, 868 

732, 091, 969 

1,467, 151,  457 

3, 094, 350, 294 

S.  Doc.  190,  78-2 - 3 
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These  figures  represent  the  best  available  information,  and  must 
be  considered  to  be  on  the  conservative  side,  as  no  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  War  Department  for  the  purpose  of  this  first  report  to 
secure  information  from  oversea  theaters.  The  Department  is  frank 
in  stating  that,  due  to  its  far-flung  activities  and  the  need  to  eliminate 
reporting  from  overseas  theater  commanders  as  much  as  possible, 
there  are  gaps  in  the  information  on  the  records.  Steps  are  constantly 
being  taken,  however,  to  improve  the  records  and  reports,  and  it  is 
expected  that  as  future  reports  are  submitted  additional  information 
will  be  available.  (A  more  detailed  break-down  of  the  above  expendi-  p 
tures  appears  in  the  chart  attached  hereto,  marked  “Exhibit  VIII”.) 

In  addition  to  the  expenditures  reported  above,  there  follows  a 
statement  of  supplies  distributed  to  civilians  in  liberated  areas  by  the 
Allied  Military  Government.  This  statement  is  based  on  information 
available  in  this  country  and  no  break-down  by  recipient  countries  is 
available  at  this  time.  The  statement  is  made  as  of  December  22, 
1943.  The  dollar  values  represent  costs  to  the  War  Department 
delivered  at  a  War  Department  depot,  and  do  not  include  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  port,  loading  costs,  ocean  shipping  and  other  handling 
charges.  The  report  does  not  include  aid  furnished  by  theater  com¬ 
manders  from  United  States  Army  stocks,  as  data  on  such  aid  is  not 
available  in  the  continental  United  States.  No  determination  has 
been  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  countries  will  reim¬ 
burse  the  United  States  for  supplies  of  this  type  furnished  to  them. 

Expenditures  made  for  supplies  and  Allied  Military  Government  distribution  to 
civilians  in  liberated  areas,  Dec.  22,  1943  1 


Item 

Value  of 
items  con¬ 
tracted  for 

Values  of  de¬ 
liveries  made 
against  con¬ 
tracts,  plus 
value  of  items 
taken  from 
Army  stocks  to 
fill  requisitions 

Food .  _ .  _  _  _  _ _ 

$11, 944, 722 
1,045,  312 
11,  251,  936 
979, 140 
(3) 

6, 572,  055 

$14, 913, 425 
1, 045,312 
7, 304, 534 
919, 656 

(3) 

2, 007, 766 

Total  _ _ 

31, 793, 165 

26, 190, 693 

1  Dollar  value  shown  reflects  only  those  expenditures  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  civilian  supplies. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  certain  materials  have  been  transferred  from  Army  stocks  in  the  theater  and 
used  for  civilian  purposes.  Although  the  theater  commander  has  been  instructed  to  report  transfers  of  this 
nature,  specific  information  is  not  available  at  this  time 

2  This  coal  was  procured  to  supply  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  However,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
supplying  the  coal,  and  the  coal  procured  in  this  country  (except  for  about  20,000  tons  withdrawn  to  meet  an 
emergency  caused  by  the  strike  and  not  yet  replaced)  has  been  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies.  It  should 
be  noted  further,  that  the  coal  now  being  supplied  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  is  used  to  supply  both 
military  and  civilian  needs.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  these  needs. 

J  Petroleum  for  civilian  use  is  issued  from  military  stocks  in  the  theater,  and  no  information  is  available  at 
this  time  as  to  how  much  petroleum  has  been  used  for  civilian  purposes.  However,  originally,  $11 ,454,30!) 
worth  of  petroleum  products  were  estimated  as  a  requirement  for  Italy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  north  Africa 
to  last  for  a  period  of  12  months. 
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NAVY  DEPARTMENT 


Expenditures  abroad  as  reported  by  the  Navy  Department  as  of 
October  31,  1943,  total  $565,570,999,  as  follows: 


Location 

Construction 
of  facilities 

Current 

expenses 

Total 

British  Empire _ _ _ _ 

$253,  309,  BOO 
20,  486,  874 
2,  425,  300 
13,  368,  450 
2,  518,  640 
136,  885,  000 

$84,  615, 120 
42,  274,  626 
135,  560 
1, 156,  144 
8,  361, 109 
34,  576 

$337, 924,  720 
62,  761,  500 
2,  560,  860 
14,  624,  594 
10,  879,  749 
136, 919,  576 

Other  countries. _  _  _ 

Total _ _ _ _  _ 

428, 993, 864 

136,  577, 135 

565, 570, 999 

(A  more  detailed  break-down  of  these  expenditures  appears  in  the 
chart  attached  hereto,  marked  “Exhibit  IX.”) 

These  figures  are  very  conservative,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments  of  the  Navy  Department: 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

“(a)  While  some  of  the  items  of  construction  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less 
permanent,  that  is  so  only  where  it  was  essential  in  order  to  fulfill  its  war  purpose. 
The  policy  of  making  all  facilities  of  the  most  temporary  nature  possible  has  been 
rigidly  followed. 

“  (6)  The  attached  list  describes  locations  in  only  general  terms  and  is  not  specific 
as  to  actual  installations.  This  is  primarily  for  reasons  of  military  security,  but 
also  because  of  the  shifting  nature  of  the  picture.  For  example,  much  of  the  base 
material  shipped  to  Australia  never  arrived,  due  to  loss  en  route  or  diversion.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  of  it  was  never  intended  to  stay  in  Australia,  but  was  sent 
there  only  en  route  elsewhere.  No  rigid,  conclusions  should  therefore  be  drawn 
concerning  expenditures  shown  against  any  individual  nation,  as  they  may  not 
be  at  all  significant. 

“(c)  These  figures  are  only  approximate,  as  in  many  cases  the  actual  expendi¬ 
tures  are  not  definitely  known.  Not  included  and  not  obtainable  are  the  amounts 
expended  in  theaters  of  war  for  local  labor  or  local  purchases  of  material  unless 
expended  by  a  disbursing  officer  stationed  on  shore  (i.  e.,  not  in  a  ship  or  Marine 
Corps  organization  unit).  The  value  of  labor  and  subsistence  of  the  naval  con¬ 
struction  battalions  is  also  not  included. 

PURCHASES  AND  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

(a)  It  is  impossible  to  include  expenditures  by  disbursing  officers  on  board 
ship  by  country  without  examining  every  voucher.  The  vouchers  run  into  the 
millions.  The  accounts  are  kept  by  ship,  not  by  where  the  ship  may  have  been. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Coast  Guard.  It  is  also  true  of  the  Marine  Corps,  whose 
accounts  are  kept  by  organization,  without  reference  to  where  the  organization 
may  be.  The  net  effect  of  omitting  these  figures,  while  problematical,  is  probably 
small.  Ships  and  organizations  do  spend  some  of  their  pay  abroad;  they  do  buy 
some  supplies  abroad;  they  do  hire  some  civilians  abroad.  However,  a  large  part 
of  the  military  pay  is  sent  home  or  spent  on  board  or  in  canteens,  etc.,  and  most 
of  the  supplies  are  shipped  out  from  the  United  States  or  furnished  locally  under 
reciprocal  aid. 

( b )  Navy  disbursing  officers  are  required  to  report  quarterly  and  are  allowed 
20  days  after  the  close  of  the  quarter  to  prepare  and  mail  their  returns.  Under 
these  conditions,  with  disbursing  officers  all  over  the  world,  and  with  communica¬ 
tions  hampered  by  a  global  war,  the  record  is  never  reasonably  complete  under 
6  months  and  may  be  not  wholly  complete  after  1  year.  For  that  reason,  in  the 
following  table,  all  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  are  estimates  only,  and  those 
for  the  fiscal  year  1943  may  be'  amended.  Scattered  reports  for  different  quarters 
are  arriving  constantly  at  the  Navy  Department,  and  a  monthly  compilation 
would  show  some  change  in  the  figures  each  month.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
substantial  changes  will  be  indicated  only  quarterly  or  less  frequently. 
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SUMMARY 

There  is  submitted  as  exhibit  X  a  consolidated  summary  of  lend- 
lease  aid  from  March  11,  1941,  through  March  31,  1944,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  abroad  for  the  fiscal  years  1941,  1942,  1943, 
and  for  that  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1944  for  which  the  different 
agencies  had  figures  available,  ranging  from  4  to  8  months.  It 
shows  a  total  figure  of  $30,362,687,362,  distributed  as  follows: 

Lend-lease  aid _  $21,  794,  237,  819 

Loans _  854,  423,  225 

Grants _  31,  985 

Investments _  4,  099,  362 

Construction  of  facilities _  1,  465,  842,  209 

Purchases _  4,  172,  856,  091 

Current  expenses _  1,  638,  872,  748 

Other  aid _  432,  323,  923 

Total _  30,  362,  687,  362 

Geographically,  the  distribution  is: 

British  Empire _ -• - - $19,  700,  297,  674 

Russia _  4,  214,  921,  449 

Latin  America _  2,  327,  378,  789 

China _  920,  349,  451 

Other  countries  and  general _  3,  199,  739,  999 

Total _  30,  362,  687,  362 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  statement,  particularly  as  regards  expenditures  abroad,  is  not 
complete,  and  the  amounts  are  no  doubt  understated,  but  it  is  the 
best  that  could  be  prepared  from  available  information.  It  demon¬ 
strates  the  need  for  a  central  agency. to  coordinate  all  efforts  to  secure 
definite  and  reliable  information  of  this  nature  for  the  Congress,  and 
shows  that  to  secure  such  information  wall  require  considerable  time 
and  labor. 

The  President  has  answered  the  question  of  the  central  agency  by 
directing,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  interdepart¬ 
mental  committee,  that  a  clearinghouse  be  established  in  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration.  Not  only  is  this  action  endorsed  but  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  it  begin  to  function  without  delay,  so  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  complete  and  detailed  reports  may  be  made 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  to  the  Senate  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  tha  t  a  representative  of  the  investigative  staff  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  serve  on  the  advisory  interdepartmental  committee 
which  will  assist  the  director  of  the  clearinghouse.  In  this  way,  not 
only  will  the  desires  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  be  kept  cur¬ 
rently  before  the  advisory  committee  and  the  director  of  the  clearing¬ 
house  but  also  the  committee  will  be  kept  currently  informed  as  to 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  clearinghouse. 

Finally,  the  reports  submitted  fully  justify  the  findings  of  the  inter¬ 
departmental  committee,  and  their  recommendations  are  specifically 
endorsed  and  passed  on  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  advisory 
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interdepartmental  committee  to  assist  the  director  of  the  clearing¬ 
house.  These  recommendations  are— 

LEND-LEASE  AND  REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

1.  That  the  agencies  devise  means  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  time  lag  which 
now  exists  between  the  actual  transfer  of  goods  and  services  and  the  recording 
and  reporting  of  such  transactions. 

2.  That  m  the  future  all  transfers  be  recorded  not  only  to  the  account  of  the 
government  which  originally  receipted  for  the  materials  or  services  but  also,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  the  account  of  the  government  which  is  the  ultimate  recipient,' 
and  that  the  lend-lease  governments  be  requested  to  render  a  cumulative  state¬ 
ment  of  all  retransfers  made  to  date  with  provision  for  periodic  statements  in 
the  future. 

3.  That  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  with  the  advice  and  approval 
of  the  agencies  concerned,  develop  greater  uniformity  in  the  statistical  reporting 
of  all  lend-lease  transactions,  involving — 

(а)  A  standardized  classification  system  for  use  in  the  operating  agencies 
to  account  for  all  commodities  and  all  types  of  transactions;  and 

(б)  A  revision  in  the  procedures  for  reporting  statistics  to  bring  about  a 
uniform  presentation  of  all  data  in  terms  of  dollars  as  well  as  units. 

4.  That,  in  recording  lend-lease  transactions,  procuring  agencies  should  take 
the  following  steps,  under  general  principles  approved  by  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration: 

(a)  The  establishment  wherever  possible  of  standard  prices  for  articles  to 
be  transferred ;  and 

(£>)  For  items  of  a  nature  not  susceptible  of  standard  pricing,  establishment 
of  a  standard  formula  to  arrive  at  prices  which  will  include  all  elements  of 
cost. 

5.  That  no  attempt  be  made  at  this  time  to  reprice  past  transactions,  as  the 
effort  involved  would  not  justify  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

6.  That  the  present  system  of  reporting  losses  be  extended  to  include  items 
under  United  States  accountability,  intended  for  transfer  on  arrival  overseas, 
which  are  lost  at  sea;  and  that  efforts  be  made  to  improve  reports  of  losses  in¬ 
curred  in  transit  within  the  United  States. 

7.  That  the  present  inventory  reports  submitted  by  procuring  agencies  to  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  be  put  on  a  uniform  basis;  that  the  inventory 
records  be  extended,  either  by  the  procuring  agencies  or  War  Shipping  Adminis¬ 
tration,  to  give  complete  reports  of  inventory  in  transit,  in  terms  of  dollars  as 
well  as  weight;  and  that  uniform  inventories  of  lend-lease  goods  held  by  United 
States  agencies  overseas  be  required  on  a  periodic  basis. 

8.  That  so  far  as  possible  uniform  reporting  principles  be  developed  by  United 
States  agencies  in  the  major  areas  in  which  reverse  lend-lease  is  received,  in  order 
that  reports  when  submitted  may  be  more  comparable  and  consistent,  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  reporting  forms  and  classification  and  valuation  principles  may  be 
achieved. 

9.  That  the  Foreign.  Economic  Administration,  with  advice  and  approval  of 
the  agencies  concerned,  devise  a  standardized  formula  for  use  by  the  operating 
agencies  in  assessing  and  recording  repossession  charges;  and  that  repossession 
accounts  be  revised  to  include  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  cases 
where  the  foreign  government  is  responsible  for  cancelation  of  contract. 

10.  That  the  present  system  of  recording,  reporting,  and  billing  reimbursable 
lend-lease  transactions  be  revised  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  to 
provide  for  a  uniform  method  of  recording  and  reporting  and  uniform  principles 
for  billing  foreign  governments;  and  that  for  billing  purposes,  procuring  agencies 
whose  records  are  now  unsatisfactory  be  required  to  submit  revised  cumulative 
statements  of  reimbursable  lend-lease  transactions. 

11.  That  provision  be  made  to  obtain  from  foreign  governments  current  records 
showing  location  and  use  of  certain  durable  goods  received  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  on  cessation  of  hostilities  an  inventory  record  be  rendered  of  all  consum¬ 
able  and  semiconsumable  items  on  hand  received  from  the  United  States.  (See 
also  recommendation  17.) 

12.  That  no  attempt  be  made  to  evaluate  defense  information  transmitted  to  or 
bv  foreign  governments,  but  that  a  strict  accounting  be  maintained  of  information 
involving  patent  rights. 
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MILITARY  BASES  AND  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS  ABROAD 

13.  Although  the  present  records  do  not  give  complete  data  concerning  expendi¬ 
tures  made  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of  bases,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended: 

That  no  major  changes  pertaining  to  financial  recording  and  reporting  of 
installations  abroad  be  required  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  during  the 
war,  because  a  revision  that  would  yield  the  information  desired  would  require  too 
great  an  additional  accounting  burden  for  military  personnel,  both  in  the  field  and 
in  Washington.  * 

14.  That  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  establish  statistical  and  appraisal 
inventories  of  installations  abroad  similar  to  those  already  initiated  by  the 
Foreign  Projects  Unit  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 


INVESTMENT  IN  PRODUCTIVE  FACILITIES  RELATED  TO  THE  PROCUREMENT  OF  FOOD 

AND  MATERIALS  ABROAD 

15.  That  where  master  accounts  are  maintained  in  Washington  with  the 
supporting  detail  in  field  offices,  regular  periodic  accountings  and  reconciliations 
from  the  field  be  required. 

INVESTMENT  IN  OTHER  INSTALLATIONS  OR  PRODUCTIVE  FACILITIES  ABROAD 

16.  That  there  be  established  a  list  of  items  to  be  regarded  as  durable  goods. 

17.  That  an  inventory  of  certain  durable  goods  transferred  to  foreign  countries 
be  compiled  from  the  records  now  available  in  all  agencies.  (For  transfer  of  items 
under  lend-lease  arrangements,  see  recommendation  11.) 

PROCUREMENT  OF  FOOD  AND  MATERIALS  ABROAD 

18.  That  the  procuring  agencies  be  required  to  install  and  maintain  records 
which  will  make  readily  available  commodity  purchase  data  in  commodity  units 
and  dollar  value  by  time  period,  by  commodity,  and  by  country  of  commodity 
origin. 

LOANS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  AND  PRIVATE  ENTITIES  IN 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  committee  found  the  present  records  on  loans  to  foreign  governments  and 
private  entities,  and  the  statements  of  financial  aid  rendered  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  to  be  adequate  and  no  changes  were  recommended. 


CASH  EXPENDITURES  ABROAD 


It  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that  economic  information  concerning 
governmental  cash  expenditures  abroad  was  of  sufficient  current  and  future 
importance  to  require  the  preparation  of  separate  periodic  reports.  The  com¬ 
mittee  therefore  recommended: 

19.  That  arrangements  be  made  to  have  each  department,  establishment,  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  including  Government  corporations,  which 
makes  cash  expenditures  abroad  prepare  quarterly  reports  of  all  such  expendi¬ 
tures  for  submittal  to  a  central  agency. 

20.  That  the  proposed  reports  segregate  expenditures  under  predetermined 
classifications  for  each  country  by  character  and  purpose,  and  by  a  limited  object 
classification. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


John  F.  Feeney, 

Harold  E.  Merrick, 
Thomas  J.  Scott, 

Earl  W.  Cooper, 

Investigative  Staff. 
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Exhibit  I 

April  7,  1944 

Hon.  Leo  T.  Crowley, 

Administrator,  Foreign  Economic  Administration . 

My  Dear  Mr.  Crowley:  In  line  with  recommendations  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Study  Recording  and  Reporting  of 
Lend-Lease  Transactions  and  Government  Expenditures  Abroad,  it  is 
essential  that  we  proceed  promptly  to  the  establishment  of  a  “clearing 
house”  for  such  reporting. 

I  want  you  to  establish,  in  collaboration  with  the  other  agencies 
involved,  such  a  clearing  house  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  under  a  director  appointed  by  you.  It  would  seem  advisable  to 
establish  an  advisory  interdepartmental  committee  to  assist  the 
director,  which  committee  might  among  others  include  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  War 
Department,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs. 

The  functions  of  the  clearing  house  would  include  the  following: 

(1)  To  develop,  in  cooperation  with  the  other  agencies  concerned, 
such  forms  and  procedures  as  will  assure  the  necessary  information  on 
our  transactions  relative  to  foreign  areas. 

(2)  Where  more  than  one  agency  is  involved,  to  collaborate  with 
the  agencies  of  whom  information  is  requested  in  furnishing  such 
information  within,  of  course,  the  limits  of  security  requirements. 

Information  to  be  covered  by  this  arrangement  should  include,  par¬ 
ticularly,  transactions  on  account  of  international  aid,  relief  in  liberated 
areas,  procurement  abroad,  loans  and  financial  aid,  and  all  other 
Government  outlays  and  expenditures  abroad  and  receipts  from 
abroad,  and  also  inventory  information  concerning  military  and  non¬ 
military  installations,  improvements,  and  stock  piles  abroad. 

The  clearing  house  should  serve  as  a  medium  for  interagency  col¬ 
laboration.  Its  establishment  does  not  involve  any  transfer  of  the 
responsibilities  of  other  agencies  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration.  It  does  not,  for  example,  modify  agency  powers  and  duties 
under  the  Federal  Reports  Act  or  Executive  Order  8512  as  amended. 
The  facilities  established  by  Executive  Order  8512  should  be  utilized 
whenever  appropriate  in  collecting  information  on  cash  disbursements, 
receipts  and  other  related  financial  transactions  abroad. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  arrangement  can  be  of  great  value  in  the 
development  of  the  comprehensive  and  consistent  reports  on  foreign 
transactions  so  essential  to  the  planning  and  operations  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

Office  of  the  Administrator, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  April  15,  1944- 

Hon.  Kenneth  McKellar, 

Acting  Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  McKellar:  The  President  has  directed  me  to 
establish,  in  collaboration  with  the  other  agencies  involved,  a  clearing¬ 
house,  under  a  director  appointed  by  me,  in  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  for  reporting  lend-lease  transactions  and  Government 
expenditures  abroad,  following  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee  to  Study  Recording  and  Reporting  of 
Lend-Lease  Transactions  and  Government  Expenditures  Abroad.  I 
am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  President’s  letter  to  me,  which  states  the 
functions  of  this  clearinghouse. 

You  will  note  that  the  President  deems  it  advisable  to  establish  an 
advisory  interdepartmental  committee  to  assist  the  director,  which 
committee  will  include,  among  others,  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  War  Department, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  this  committee  include  a 
representative  of  the  investigative  staff  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  will  look  to  you  to  nominate  such  a  representative. 
Such  an  arrangement  should  prove  mutually  helpful  to  your  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  other 
agencies  involved,  in  that  it  would  make  possible  common  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  involved  and  lead  toward  a  unified  approach 
to  this  most  fundamental  part  of  our  international  affairs. 

I  hope  to  appoint  a  director  of  this  clearinghouse  within  the  next 
few  days,  and  will  advise  you  immediately,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
informal  discussions  with  members  of  your  investigative  staff  prior  to 
the  calling  of  a  formal  meeting  of  the  interdepartmental  committee. 
I  trust  that  such  procedure  will  meet  with  your  approval,  as  it  would 
insure  the  work  of  the  clearinghouse  getting  started  on  a  cooperative 
basis  with  your  committee. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Leo  T.  Crowley, 

Administrator . 
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Exhibit  IV 


Recapitulation  of  lend-lease  aid  to  Jan.  81,  1944 

% 

Country 

Ordnance 
and  ordnance 
stores 

Aircraft  and 
aeronautical 
material 

Tanks  and 
other  vehicles 

Vessels  and 
other  water¬ 
craft 

Miscellaneous 

military 

equipment 

$1, 885, 910, 000 

579, 061, 000 
37, 814, 000 

$2, 805, 471, 000 

843, 908, 000 
90,  282, 000 

$2, 133, 841, 000 

841,488, 000 
26,  573, 000 

$2, 869, 529, 000 

361, 800, 000 
16, 390, 000 

$566, 070, 000 

247,  266, 000 
7, 990,  000 

Russia  (Union  of  Soviet 

Total,  3  largest - 

South  American  Republics. 
Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 

2, 502, 785, 000 
20, 193, 335 

3, 246, 337 
354,  745 
19, 862,  684 

3,  739,  661,000 
52,  924,  630 

10,  504, 338 
1, 869,  389 
49,  614,  623 

3,  001,902,  000 
34,  748, 138 

2,  618,  494 
764, 183 
7,  822,  004 

3,  247,  719, 000 
13,  470,  976 

243, 057 
220,  442 
84,  405,  465 

821,  326,  000 
4,  846,  430 

341, 467 
448,  204 
7,  958,  042 

Total,  all  countries— 
Production  facilities  in 
United  States,  from  lend- 

2, 546, 442, 101 

3, 854, 473, 980 

3, 047, 854, 819 

3,  346, 058. 940 

834,  920, 143 

Storage  and  distribution 
services  and  facilities  in 
United  States,  from  lend- 

Transportation  charges, 

supplies  and  materials 
for  vessels,  ferrying  of 
aircraft  expenses,  miscel¬ 
laneous  and  contingent 

Country 

Facilities  and 
equipment 

Agricultural, 
industrial,  and 
other  com¬ 
modities 

Testing,  recon¬ 
ditioning,  etc., 
defense  articles 

Services  and 
expenses 

British  Empire _ 

$304, 460, 000 

227,  732, 000 

1,  291,  000 

$4, 367, 919, 000 

981, 613, 000 
20, 875, 000 

$414,  642, 028 

68, 609, 000 
9,000 

$291, 130, 459 

10, 045,  010 
1,  529,  000 

Russia  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 

Total,  3  largest.. . 

633, 483, 000 
6,  256,  949 
32,  852 
1,836 
369,  474 

5,  370,  307,  000 

2, 036,  822 
16,  885 
99, 321 
37, 658, 384 

483,  260, 028 
252, 123 
429,  232 
389, 195 
26,  705,  206 

302,  704, 469 
2,  215,  491 
7,  546 
5,  487 
16, 158,  687 

Mexico  and  Central  America . 

Other  countries _ _ _ _ 

Total,  all  countries ...  _ 

540, 144, 111 

5,410,118,412 

511, 035,784 

321, 091,  680 

Production  facilities  in  United  States, 

Storage  and  distribution  services  and 
facilities  in  United  States,  from  lend- 

Transportation  charges,  supplies  and 
materials  for  vessels,  ferrying  of  air¬ 
craft  expenses,  miscellaneous  and 
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Recapitulation  of  lend-lease  aid  to  Jan.  31,  1944 — Continued 


Country 


Administra¬ 
tion  and 
expenses 


Total 


Consigned  to  » 
commanding 
generals  for 
subsequent 
transfer 


Grand  total 


British  Empire _ _ _ 

Russia  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics)—. . — . . . 

China _ _ _ _ 

Total,  3  largest . . . 

South  American  Republics _ 

Mexico  and  Central  America _ 

Caribbean  area _ 

Other  countries _ _ 


0) 


$15, 638, 972, 487 


$1, 506,  763 


$15, 640, 479, 250 


(■) 

0) 


4, 161,  422, 010 
202,  753, 000 


215,  543, 436 


4, 161,  422, 010 
418, 296, 436 


(>) 

0) 

0) 

(■) 

0) 


20, 003, 147,  497 
136,  944,  894 
17,  440,  208 
4, 152,  802 
250,  454,  569 


217,050,  199 
12 


332, 437, 053 


20,  220, 197,  696 
136,  944,  906 
17,440,  208 
4, 152,802 
582, 891, 622 


Total,  all  countries . . 

Production  facilities  in  United  States, 

from  lend-lease  funds _ 

Storage  and  distribution  services  and 
facilities  in  United  States,  from  lend- 

lease  funds . . . 

Transportation  charges,  supplies  and 
materials  for  vessels,  ferrying  of  air¬ 
craft  expenses,  miscellaneous  and  con¬ 
tingent  expenses . . . . 

Administrative  expenses. . . 


(') 


20, 412, 139, 970 
604, 993, 000 


549, 487,  264 


20, 961, 627, 234 
604, 993, 000 


94,  584,  566 


94,  584, 566 


99, 813, 019 
33,  220, 000 


99,813, 019 
33, 220, 000 


Grand  total  aid 


21,  244,  750. 555 


549, 487,  264 


21, 794,  237, 819 


1  Not  broken  down  by  countries. 

Reported  from  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 


Exhibit  V 

Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs  — statement  of  expenditures  in  foreign  countries, 
fiscal  years  1943,  1943,  and  1944  ( through  Dec.  31) 


Current  expenses 

Country  group 

Loans 

Grants 

Health 

Food 

supply 

Technical 

Other 

aid 

Total 

and  sani¬ 
tation 

assistance, 

etc. 

South  American  countries... 
Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 

$261,  296 

$17, 485 

$7. 196, 364 

$2,  205,  742 

$4, 920,  932 

$495,  250 

$15,097,069 

102,  522 

14,  500 

2, 017,  256 

1,  795,  473 
262, 032 

2, 589, 038 
319,  450 
428,  384 

6,  518, 789 
581,  482 
1, 840, 903 

Miscellaneous  1 _ 

1,  412,  519 

Total . . . 

363, 818 

31, 985 

9,  213, 620 

2.  205,  742 

8.  390,  956 

3, 832, 122 

24, 038,  243 

1  Not  broken  down  by  countries. 
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Exhibit  VI 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  subsidiary  or  affiliated  organizations — 
Summary  of  expenditures ,  loans,  investments,  etc.,  made  to  or  in  foreign  countries 
fiscal  years  1941,  1942,  1943,  and  1944  ( through  February) 


Country  groups 

Loans 

Investments 

Construction 
of  facilities 

Total  af  loans 

Total  of 
principal 
repayments 

Outstanding 
loan  balances 

British  Empire _ 

$395,  438,  414.  21 

$61,  833,  889.  49 

$333,  604,  524.  72 

$598, 940. 83 

Latin  America _ 

460,  943.  38 
10,  618,  748.  00 

61,  548. 12 

399,  395.  26 
10,  618,  748.  00 

$4, 099,  362.  35 

41,  245, 174.  70 
2,  818,  554. 18 

Total _ _ 

406,  518, 105.  59 

i  61, 895, 437. 61 

1  344,  622,  667.  98 

4,  099,  362.  35 

44, 662,  669.  71 

i  Amounts  excluded  in  country  group  totals. 


Country  groups 

Purchases 

Current 

expenses 

Other  aid  of 
expenditures 

Total 

$624,  865,  201.  43 
14, 974,  889. 14 
40, 870,  982.  21 

1, 105,  808,  969.  49 
387,  499,  475.  66 

$82,  785.  72 

$33,  369,  679. 19 
38,  200,  533.  71 

6, 988,  399. 99 
82,  094,  029.  14 

1,  561,  701.  46 

$1,  054,  355, 021.  38 
53, 175,  422.  85 
47,  859,  383.  74 
1,  236,  921,  865. 88 
403,  012,  848.  28 

1.54 

3,  213, 386. 82 
514,  368. 98 

Other  countries . 

2, 174,  019,  517.  93 

3,  810,  543.  06 

162, 214,  343. 49 

2,  795,  324,  542. 13 

Exhibit  VII 


Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington — Summary  of  loans  and  commitments,  Feb.  12, 
1934,  through  Mar.  31,  1944 


Country  grbups 

Commitments 

Cancelations 
and  expira¬ 
tions 

Net  commit¬ 
ments 

Commitments 
not  yet 
disbursed 

Latin  America.  . 

$753,  590,  258.  20 
59,  265,  000.  00 
300,  000.  00 
181,773,  329.  99 

1,  400,  000.  00 
141,  263,  754.  23 
48, 170,  737.  68 

$219,  946,  895. 88 

$533,  643,  362.  32 
59,  265,  00O.  00 
300,  000.  00 
134,  878,  959.  38 

$324, 160, 583. 60 
21,850,000.00 
235, 000.  00 
18,  974,  257.  62 

Asia _  _  .  - 

46,  894,  370.  61 
1,400,  000.00 
58,848,  219.  42 
3,  789,  518. 18 

Europe. . .  . . -  - 

Various  countries  1 . .  .  ... 

Grand  total _ 

82,415.  534.81 
44,  381,219.50 

18,  591, 192.  42 
23,  442,  730. 16 

1. 185,  763, 080. 10 

330, 879, 004. 09 

854,  888, 076. 01 

407,  253,  763.  80 

Country  groups 

Amount  dis¬ 
bursed 

Amount  repaid 

Outstanding 

loans 

$209,  482,  778.  72 
37,  415,  000.  00 
65,  000.  00 
115,  904,701.76 

$104, 048,  888.  46 
25,  065,  000.  00 

$105, 433,  890.  26 
12, 350,000.00 
65,  000.  00 
56, 877, 839.  24 

North  America _ _ _ _ 

59,  026,  862.  52 

63, 824,  342.  39 
20, 938,  489.  34 

36,  460,  896.  44 
9, 153,  785.  16 

27,  363,  445.  95 
11,  784,  704. 18 

447,  630,  312.  21 

233,  755,  432.  58 

213,  874,  879.  63 

1  Covers  loans,  principally  to  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation,  not  broken  down  by 
countries. 
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Exhibit  VIII 


War  Department— Summary  of  expenditures  in  foreign  countries,  fiscal  years  1941, 
1942,  1943,  and  1944  ( through  Oct.  31) 


Country  groups 

Construction 

facilities 

Purchases 

Current  ex¬ 
penses 

Total 

British  Empire. . 

$593,  783, 367 
141,  542, 706 

12,  517, 000 

3,  458,  964 

130,  215,  514 

13,  589,  317 

$695, 618, 989 
29,  529,  641 

5, 338, 000 

$609, 013, 094 
16, 698, 502 
16, 556,  681 

$1,  898,  415,  450 
187,  770,  849 
34,411,681 
3,  458,  964 
256,  558,  724 
713,  734, 626 

Latin  America . . 

Netherlands  . 

French.  ..  . . 

Other  countries . 

1, 605, 339 

124, 737, 871 
70U,  145,  309 

Theaters  of  war _ _ _ 

Total . . . . . 

895, 106, 868 

732, 091, 969 

1,467, 151,457 

3, 094, 350, 294 

Exhibit  IX 

Navy  Department — Summary  of  expenditures  in  foreign  countries,  fiscal  years  1941 
1943,  1943,  and  1944  ( through  Oct.  31) 


Country  groups 

Construction 

facilities 

Current 
expenses  1 

Total 

British  Empire _  _ _  _ 

$253, 309, 600 
20, 486, 874 

2,  425,  300 
13, 368, 450 
2, 518,640 
136, 885, 000 

$84, 615, 120 
42,  274,  626 
135, 560 
1, 156, 144 
8,  361, 109 
34,  576 

$337, 924, 720 
62, 761,  500 
2,  560, 860 
14,  524,  594 
10,  879,  749 
136, 919, 576 

Latin  America. ..  . . . . 

Netherlands . 

French  .  . . 

Other  countries _ _ 

Southwest  Pacific . .  .  ...  . . 

Total . . . . . . 

428, 993, 864 

136, 577, 135 

565,  570,  999 

1  Includes  purchases,  not  separated  in  records. 


Exhibit  X 

Consolidated  summary  statement  by  country  groups  of  lend-lease  aid  {Mar.  11,  1941, 
through  Jan.  31,  1944 )  and  Gbvernment  expenditures  abroad 

[Fiscal  years  1941,  1942,  1943,  and  1944  as  reflected  in  reports  submitted  to  Apr.  1,  1944] 


Country  group 

Lend-lease  aid 

Loans 

Grants 

Invest¬ 

ments 

Construction  of 
facilities 

British  Empire _  ... 

$15, 640, 479, 250 
4,  161,  422,010 
418,  296,  436 
158, 537, 916 
582,  891, 622 

1  832, 610, 585 

$432,  853, 414 

$897, 757, 281 

Russia .  . 

China...  _ _ _ 

115,  442,272 
210,  218,  535 
74,  970,  515 
20, 938, 489 

197, 915 
224,  547,  920 
188, 989,  776 
154, 349, 317 

Latin  America . 

$31, 985 

$4, 099, 362 

Total . 

21, 794, 237, 819 

2  854,  423,  225 

31, 985 

4, 099, 362 

1,  465, 842, 209 

Country  group 

Purchases 

Current 

expenses 

Other  aid 
and  expend¬ 
itures 

Total 

British  Empire. . 

$2,046,398,293 
15,008,084 
60,  544, 105 
1,556,747,  117 
491, 652, 634 
2.  505,  858 

$644,  787, 002 
290, 822 
78, 829, 605 
86,  724, 972 
74,  918,  812 
753, 321,  535 

$38, 022, 434 
38,  200,  533 
247,039, 118 
86. 470, 982 
1, 568, 757 
21, 022, 099 

$19,  700,  297, 674 
4,  214,  921.  449 
920,349,451 
2, 327, 378, 789 
1,  414,  992, 116 
1, 784, 747, 883 

Russia..  . . . 

China  . . . 

Latin  America . . . 

Other  countries . . . . . 

General.  ..  . . 

Total . 

4, 172, 856, 091 

1, 638, 872, 748 

432, 323,  923 

30, 362, 687, 362 

1  Includes  $604,993,000  expended  for  production  facilities  in  the  United  States;  the  remainder  expended 
for  storage  and  distribution  services  and  facilities  and  general  expenses. 

1  Export -Import  H;  n>  figures  included  under  loans  are  from  the  organization  of  the  bank  in  1934  to  Mar. 
31,  1944. 
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Calendar  No.  859 


78th  Congress  ) 

SENATE 

j  Report 

2d  Session  f 

1  No.  848 

EXTENSION  OF  LEND-LEASE  ACT 


May  2  (legislative  day,  April  12),  1944. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Connally,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4254] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4254)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  promote 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11, 1941,  as  amended, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amend¬ 
ment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  bill  amends  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  6  of  an  act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
approved  March  11,  1941  (Public  Law  11,  77th  Cong.),  and  amended 
March  11,  1943  (Public  Law  9,  78th  Cong.),  by  extending  each  of  the 
dates  therein  for  1  year  so  that  these  provisions  will  read  as  follows 
(the  language  proposed  to  be  repealed  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets 
and  the  amendatory  language  is  in  italics) : 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3: 

After  [June  30,  1944]  June  SO,  1945,  or  after  the  passage  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  by  the  two  Houses  before  [June  30,  1944]  June  SO,  1945,  which 
declares  that  the  powers  conferred  by  or  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  are  no  longer 
necessary  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  neither  the  President  nor 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  shall  exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  or  pursuant  to  subsection  (a);  except  that  until  [July  1,  1947]  July  1,  1948, 
any  of  such  powers  may  be  exercised  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  a  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  with  such  a  foreign  government  made  before  [July  1,  1944] 
July  1,  1945,  or  before  the  passage  of  such  concurrent  resolution,  whichever  is 
the  earlier. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6: 

All  money  and  all  property  which  is  converted  into  money  received  under 
section  3  from  any  government  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation  or  appropriations  out  of  which 
funds  were  expended  with  respect  to  the  defense  article  or  defense  information 
for  which  such  consideration  is  received,  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
for  the  purpose  for  which  such  expended  funds  were  appropriated  by  law,  during 
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the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  funds  are  received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  but 
in  no  event  shall  any  funds  so  received  be  available  lor  expenditure  after  [June 
30,  1947]  June  30,  1948. 

The  bill  contains  a  new  section  which  was  inserted  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  new  section  amends  section  3  (b)  of  the  act  as  follows  (new  matter 
in  italics): 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any  such  foreign  government  receives  any 
aid  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  those  which  the  President  deems 
satisfactory,  and  the  benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be  payment  or  repayment 
in  kind  or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the  President 
deems  satisfactory:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  'paragraph  shau  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  President  in  any  final  settlement,  to  assume  or  incur  any  obliga¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales  with  respect  to  post-war  economic  policy,  posl-war 
military  policy  or  any  posl-war  policy  involving  international  relations  except  in 
accordance  with  established  constitutional  procedure. 

POST-WAR  POLICIES 

Last  year,  in  its  report  recommending  the  passage  of  the  bill  extend¬ 
ing  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  your  committee  stated  its  belief  that  there  is 
no  authority  in  the  Lend-Lease  Act  to  warrant  any  general  post-war 
commitments  or  post-war  policies  in  agreements  made  under  the 
terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  of  the  committee  on  this  point  is  as 
follows: 

During  the  hearings  before  congressional  committees,  it  was  indicated  that 
potential  benefits  under  the  lend-lease  program  might  result  from  article  VII  of 
the  master  lend-lease  agreements  with  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
and  seven  other  of  our  chief  allies.  It  is  stated  in  the  British  agreement,  for 
example,  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  that  settlement  under  section  3  (b)  of 
the  act  shall  be  such  “as  not  to  burden  commerce  between  the  two  countries, 
but  to  promote  mutually  advantageous  economic  relations  between  them  and  the 
betterment  of  world-wide  economic  relations.  To  that  end,  they  shall  include 
provision  for  agreed  action  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  open  to  participation  by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  directed  to  the 
expansion,  by  appropriate  international  and  domestic  measure,  of  production, 
employment,  and  the  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods,  which  are  the  material 
foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  discriminatory  treatment  in  international  commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of 
tariff's  and  other  trade  barriers;  and  in  general,  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  eco¬ 
nomic  objectives  set  forth  in  the  joint  declaration  made  on  August  12,  1941,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations  shall  be  begun  between  the  two 
Governments  with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of  governing  economic 
conditions,  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  above-stated  objectives  by  their  own 
agreed  action  and  of  seeking  the  agreed  action  of  other  like-minded  governments.” 

Article  VII  indicates  the  type  of  economic  action  wrhich  may  be  contemplated. 
It  is  not  a  commitment  which  binds  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  example,  article  VII  does  not  authorize  the  reduction  of  tariffs  or 
commit  the  United  States  to  other  measures  which  under  the  Constitution  must 
be  adopted  by  the  Congress  or  bv  either  branch  thereof. 

So  far  as  action  by  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
conversations  under  article  VII  will  result  in  proposals  of  policy  which  will  be 
dealt  with  in  each  case  according  to  the  normal  course  of  our  constitutional 
procedure.  Nothing  in  section  3  (b)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  or  article  VII  of  the 
lend-lease  agreements,  affects  the  wav  in  which  this  Government  will  decide  the 
kinds  of  economic  action  it  will  take.  The  committee  believes  that  there  is 
no  authority  in  the  Lend-Lease  Act  to  warrant  any  general  post-war  commitments 
or  post-W'ar  policies  in  agreements  made  under  the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
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The  committee  desires  to  emphatically  reaffirm  the  principles 
stated  in  the  foregoing  excerpt.  If  there  is  any  necessity  for  Congress 
to  formally  declare  its  adherence  to  these  principles  in  order  to  insure 
their  recognition,  the  committee  believes  that  the  proviso  added  by 
section  2  of  the  House  bill  adequately  takes  care  of  the  situation. 

NECESSITY  FOR  CONTINUING  LEND-LEASE 

The  United  Nations  are  now  prepared  for  the  decisive  battles  of 
this  war.  Their  men  and  their  weapons  are  deployed  for  the  great 
offensives  to  come  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East.  The  plans  for 
these  offensives  are  based  upon  two  great  principles — the  freest  inter¬ 
change  of  fighting  manpower  made  possible  by  unity  of  command  and 
the  most  efficient  use  of  resources  made  possible  by  lend-lease  and 
reverse  lend-lease.  Only  if  we  continue  to  combine  our  resources 
through  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  can  each  of  the  United 
Nations  strike  the  enemy  with  the  maximum  force.  We  cannot 
slacken  for  one  moment  our  efforts  of  mutual  aid  at  this  crucial  stage 
of  the  war. 

There  has  been  no  controversy  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for 
passing  this  bill.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  conducted 
extensive  hearings,  continuing  over  a  period  of  weeks,  and  made  a 
full  and  complete  record  concerning  lend-lease  operations.  This 
record  was  fully  considered  by  this  committee.  In  addition,  the 
committee  heard  testimony  from  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic 
Administrator,  and  Oscar  Cox,  general  counsel  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration. 

The  committee  was  greatly  assisted  in  its  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  various  factual  statements,  charts,  and  other  data  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Most  of  this  information  that  was  not 
included  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  been  included  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
before  this  committee.  The  14  detailed  reports  on  lend-lease  oper¬ 
ations  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
5  (b)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  have  also  been  of  great  assistance  in 
appraising  the  part  played  by  lend-lease  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  facts  brought  out  before  your  committee  at  its  hearings  indicate 
the  vital  necessity  for  continuing  the  Lend-Lease  Act  as  an  essential 
part  of  our  mechanism  for  waging  war. 

MUTUAL  WAR  AID - REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

In  view  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  reports  on  lend-lease  and 
reverse  lend-lease  operations  contained  in  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearings  before  you  committee,  in  the  printed  record  of  the  hearings 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  in  the  report  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  in  this 
report  a  detailed  review  of  these  activities.  Your  committee  would 
like,  however,  to  comment  on  several  salient  features  of  lend-lease 
operations. 

The  mutual  war-aid  programs  of  the  United  Nations  are  providing 
the  weapons  needed  for  victory  on  every  front  and  on  the  production 
line  behind  those  fronts.  Through  combined  organizations  our 
weapons,  our  war-production  supplies,  our  food,  and  our  merchant 
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ships  are  allocated  and  sent  to  the  various  theaters  of  war  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  strategic  decisions  of  the  military  commanders.  The 
responsibility  for  those  over-all  decisions  rests  with  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Whether  the  aid  is  provided  by  the  United  States 
under  lend-lease  or  by  other  United  Nations  under  mutual  aid,  the 
guiding  principle  always  followed  is,  Will  the  supplies,  services,  or 
information  furnished  hasten  the  day  of  victory? 

American,  British,  and  Canadian  war  supplies  are  moving  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  to  the  Soviet  Union.  By  March  1,  1944,  we 
had  sent  under  lend-lease  8,800  planes,  5,200  tanks,  and  huge  quan¬ 
tities  of  other  war  materials.  American,  British,  and  Canadian  war 
supplies  are  moving  to  China  in  quantities  which  are  increasing  at  a 
rate  as  fast  as  can  be  expected  under  the  hampering  conditions  of  air 
transportation.  With  the  aid  of  these  lend-lease  shipments,  the  Red 
Army  has  destroyed  important  elements  of  the  Nazi  war  machine  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  German  planes,  tanks  and  guns,  and  the  Chinese 
Army  has  made  an  impressive  showing  against  the  Japanese. 

American  and  British  weapons  are  being  used  in  Africa  to  reequip 
French,  Polish,  Yugoslav,  and  Greek  troops  so  that  they  can  play 
their  full  part  in  the  liberation  of  their  homelands.  Already  several 
divisions  of  these  troops  have  participated  in  the  campaigns  in  Tunisia, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Italy,  thus  reducing  the  numbers  of 
American  and  British  soldiers  that  had  to  be  sent  to  these  fronts. 
And  from  French  north  and  west  Africa  we  are  receiving  as  reverse 
lend-lease  food  for  our  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Under  lend-lease  we  have  sent  munitions  and  war  supplies  to  Britain, 
India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  These  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  in  their  turn  are  furnishing  our  armed  forces,  as  reverse 
lend-lease  without  payment  by  us,  ever-increasing  quantities  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  services.  The  monthly  rate  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  example,  now  approximates  the 
monthly  rate  of  lend-lease  shipments  to  those  areas. 

COMMERCIAL  TRADE 

The  committee  made  inquiries  to  determine  to  what  extent  lend- 
lease  operations  may  have  affected  the  commercial  trade  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  found  that  despite  the  loss  of  impor¬ 
tant  markets  in  Axis  countries  and  countries  now  occupied  by  the 
Axis,  the  drastic  limitation  of  shipping,  and  the  curtailment  of  civilian 
production,  cash  purchase  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1942 
and  1943  (excluding  all  lend-lease  shipments)  maintained  the  average 
of  such  exports  for  the  years  1930  through  1939.  This  record  con¬ 
trasts  sharply  with  that  of  our  larger  allies  who  have  suffered  serious, 
and  in  some  cases  alarming,  declines  in  their  foreign  trade  as  the 
war  has  progressed. 

These  declines  have  resulted  in  part  from  the  normal  consequences 
of  war  and  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  receipt  of  lend-lease  supplies 
has  operated  to  restrict  the  field  in  which  those  countries  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  foreign  trade.  Thus,  in  the  master  lend-lease  agreements 
each  of  our  allies  has  agreed  that  it  will  not  retransfer — and  hence 
will  not  reexport — any  article  it  has  received  under  lend-lease  without 
the  approval  of  the  President.  In  addition,  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  in  a  white  paper  issued  September  10,  1941,  declared 
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that  it  would  apply  substantially  similar  restrictions  to  the  export  of 
short  supply  articles,  no  matter  from  what  source  derived,  if  similar 
goods  are  obtained  from  the  United  States  either  for  cash  or  under 
lend-lease.  The  effect  of  this  declaration  has  been  to  avoid  any 
possibility  that  British  industry  could  through  lend-lease  derive  a 
commercial  advantage  at  the  expense  of  United  States  industry. 

CONCLUSION 

We  and  our  allies  are  now  ready  for  the  supreme  tests  of  this  war. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  those  dark  days  of  1940  and  1941 
when  the  Axis  aggressors  were  winning  all  the  victories.  Those  were 
the  days  of  weakness  and  disaster  as  the  peace-loving  nations  were 
overrun  one  by  one. 

Now  as  United  Nations  we  have  found  the  strength  that  comes 
from  unity.  We  have  combined  our  manpower  and  our  material  re¬ 
sources.  Every  sector  of  every  front  manned  by  our  allies  with  the 
aid  of  lend-lease  weapons  and  every  battle  won  with  the  aid  of  lend- 
lease  weapons  is  a  sector  we  will  not  have  to  man  and  a  battle  we 
will  not  have  to  win.  The  fight  is  our  fight — and  theirs.  United, 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  are  certain  of  final  victory 
and  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  just  and  durable  peace. 
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Calendar  No.  859 

H.  R.  4254 

[Report  No.  848] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  21  (legislative  day,  April  12).  1944 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

May  2  (legislative  day,  April  12),  1944 
Reported  by  Mr.  Connally,  without  amendment 


AN  ACT 

To  extend  for  one  year  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  an  Act  to  promote  the 

4  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 

5  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1944” 

6  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  “June  30,  1945”;  bv  striking  out  “July  1,  1947”  and 

8  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1948”;  and  by  striking 

9  out  “July  1,  1944”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1, 

10  1945”;  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such  Act  is 
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1  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting  in 

2  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1948”. 

3  Sec.  2.  Subsection  (1))  of  section  3  is  amended  by 

4  striking  out  the  period  after  the  word  “satisfactory”  and  in- 

5  sorting  the  following  :  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in 

6  this  paragraph  shall  he  construed  to  authorize  the  President 

7  in  any  final  settlement  to  assume  or  incur  any  obligations  on 

8  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  post-war  eco- 

9  nomic  policy,  post-war  military  policy  or  any  post-war  policy 

10  involving  international  relations  except  in  accordance  with 

11  established  constitutional  procedure.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  April  19,  1944. 

Attest:  SOUTH  TRIMBLE, 

Clerk. 
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7 8th- 2nd,  Ho.  79 


Office  of  Budget  and  Finance 
Legislative  Reports  and -Service  Section 

DIGEST  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(Issued  May  5,  1-944,  for  actions  of  Thursday,  May  4,'  1944) 


(For  staff  of  the  Department  only) 


.  CONTENTS 
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Transportation . 23 
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.NOTE:  ORGANIC  ACT  OF  1944,  H.  R.  4278.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  is  planned  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  public  law,  through  bureau  budget  offices,  in  the  same 
quantities  as  specified  in  the  regular  departmental  distribution  list  (which  was 
prepared  some  time  ago)  for  the  1945  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act.  If  these 
quantities  of  the  proposed  Organic  Act  will  not  be  sufficient  or  could  be  reduced, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  bureau  budget  officers  advise  the  Legislative  Reports  and 
Service  Section  (Ext.  4654)  immediately.  After  the  initial  distribution,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  obtain  additional  copies  of  the  Act,  although  this  office  will  attempt 
to  keep  a  small  supply  for  emergency  requests. 


HOUSE 

'  ' 

1.  TAXATION.  Continued  general  debate  on  the  tax-simplification  bill,  H.  R.  4646 
(pp.  4093-ll6).  Rep.  Knutson,  Minn.,  said  the  bill  will  hfelp  farmers  by  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  qualify  as  such  for  tax  purposes  if  2/3  of  their  income  is  derived 
from  farming  (p.  ^09^)«  Miss  Sumner,  Ill.,  asked  that  relief  be  provided  for 
farmers  who  filed  returns  too  late,  and  Rep.  Cooper,  Tenn. ,  stated  that  this  is 
provided  for  under  existing  law  and  in  the  pending  bill  (p.  4099) • 


2,  COOPERATIVES.  Rep.  Burdick,  N,  Dak.,  defended  farmers1  cooperatives  and  discussed 

"the  story  of  the  fight  on  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Co."  (pp,  4ll6-2l). 

3.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental  appropriation  esti¬ 

mate  of  $378,000  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  (H.  Doc.  570).  To  Appropriations  Committee.1  (p.  4l2l7) 

Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental  appropriation  estimate  'of 
$450,000,000  for  UNRRA  and  a  proposed  provision  authorizing  disposition  of 
lend-lease  supplies,  services,  or  funds  in  the  amount  of  $350,000,000  (H.  Doc. 
572) •  To  Appropriations  Committee,  (p.  4121.) 

4,  FOOD  RATIONING.  Rep., Rowe,  Ohio,  indicated  a  belief  that  food  rationing  has  been 

relaxed  because  this  is  election  year  (p.  4092). 

% .. 

5.  FORESTRY.  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  l6l8,  to  amend 

several  acts  which  authorize  appropriation  of  receipts  from  certain  national 
forests  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  to  provide  that  any  such  receipts  not  appro¬ 
priated  or  appropriated  but  not  expended  or  obligated  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  national-forest  receipts  (H.  Rept,  l4l6)(p.  4122) • 


6.  LEND-LEASE.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  4254,  to  extend -the  Lend-Lease  Aot  for  1  year, 
(pp.  4079-88).  Agreed  to  Sen.  McKellar’s  (Tenn. )  motion  to  have  the  Appropria-  ! 
tions  Committee  investigators*  report-  on  lend-lease  printed  in  the  Record  and 
as  a  S.  Doc.  (pp.  4082-88).  Sen.  Connally,  Tex.,  announced  that  the  "bill  will  l 
probably  he  voted  upon  today  (p.  4080) . 


PURCHASING-.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  1718,  to  provide  for  settlement  of  claims  ' 
arising  out  of  terminated  war  contracts  (pp.  4072-5,  4077~3). 


8,  FARM  LOANS.  Received  a  Kans.  Federation  of  National  Farm  Loan  Associations’ 

(Wichita,  Kans.)  resolution  favoring,  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans  to  4$,  including  new  loans  made.  hy  the  Federal  Farm  Hort 
gage  Corporation  (p.  4o6S)*# . 


9.  FOOD  FOR  EUROPE.  Sen.  Capper,  Kans,,  inserted  Howard  Kershner’s  letter  and  statai 
ment  urging  the  sending  of  food  to  Europe’s  children  (pp.  4070-1.). 


:  ~! 


10.  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION.  Received  from  the  Western  Assn,  of  ^tate  Game  and  Eish 


Commissioners  several  resolutions!  (l)  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal-Aid  and  Wildlife  Restpratiop  Act  so  as  to  remove  present  re* 
strictions  against  the  use  of  funds  thereunder  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
projects  completed  under  its. provisions;  (2)  favoring  certain  regulations  with 
reference  to  the  migratory  waterfowl  season  o£  1944-45;  (3)  protesting  against 
the  acouirement  hy  any  Federal  agency  of  additional  lands  in  Western  States  ex¬ 
cept  with  specific  approval  of  the  State  legislature  with  reservations  of  the 
right  of  public  hunting,  fishing,  andy trapping  under  State  jurisdiction;  and  (4) 
relating  to  provision  hy  the  UVj3.  Reclamation  Service  of  screens  and  other  de¬ 
vices  for  the  protection  of  fish  in  waters  upop  which  irrigation,  power,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development  projects  have  been  or  shall  he  constructed  (pp.  4ob7~8). 


11.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Received  a  Western  Assn,  of  State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners’  re¬ 
solution  protesting  against. the  creation  hy  Executive  order  of t he  Jackson  Hole 
Monument,  Wyo,,  and  favoring  H.R.  224l,  to  rescind  the  order  (pp.  4o67-g). 


12.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Received  a  Western  Assn,  of  State  Gape  and  Fish  Commissioners' 
resolution  opposing  any  relaxation  of  the  sanitary  embargo  on  the  importation 
of  meat  and  meat  products  from  countries  where  the  f o o d-and-mouth  disease  is 
epidemic  (p,  4o67). 
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13.  WEED  CONTROL.  By  Sen.  Clark,  Idaho,  S.  1S90,  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
hy  establishing  .a  system  of  Federal  benefits  for  the  .control  and  the  eradication 
of  noxious  we cfl's ;  to  conserve  and  protect  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
U.S.;  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  certain  rules  and- regula¬ 
tions  and  prescribe  conditions  and  to  raise  revenue.  To  Agriculture  and  Forest3f| 
Committee,  (pp.  4065-70.) 


l4.  WAR  MOBILIZATION.  By  Sen.  Kilgore,  W.Va. ,  S.  1893,  to  provide  for  the  establish-; 
ment  of  an  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Adjustment.  To  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee.  (p.  4070.)  .  .... 


PROPERTY  REOVUISITION.  By  Rep.  Crawford,  Mich.;, t  *H. Con. Res.  83,  expressing  the  ii 
tent,  of  Congress  in  legislation  relative  to  wartime  seizure  of  property.  T§ 
Judiciary  Committee,  (p.  4122.)  ,  ..  . '  -• 
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The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]  is  absent  attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
man],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Moore],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Nye],  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Wherry],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Willis]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty- 
eight  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names.  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore]. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  LANGER.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry.  What  is  the  question  on  which 
the  Senate  is  voting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  Senate  bill  1718.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia  has  asked  for  a 
division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DAVIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Rec¬ 
ord  show  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Kilgore!  to  Senate  bill  1718, 
that  if  I  had  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  I  would  have  voted 
for  it. 

Mr.  LANGER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Rec¬ 
ord  show  the  same  statement  on  my 
own  behalf  as  has  been  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  an  inquiry  which 
I  feel  can  be  answered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  with  re¬ 
spect  to  an  amendment  which  we  dis¬ 
cussed,  which  is  proposed  to  be  offered 
on  page  83,  in  subsection  (f)  of  section 
20.  That  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  has  not  been  offered,  and  if 
it  is  appropriate  to  offer  it  at  this  time 
I  should  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  section  20,  sub¬ 
section  (f)  on  page  83,  line  23,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  the  words  “If  the  of¬ 
ficer  or  employee  receives  therefor  no 
benefit  or  compensation  of  any  kind,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  from  any  war  con¬ 
tractor,”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  “any.” 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Revercomb]  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  £o 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1718)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MURRAY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  am  gratified  by  the  speed 
with  which  the  Senate  has  acted  on  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1718  today.  I  believe  that  this 
handling  of  the  termination  of  war  con¬ 
tracts  problems  shows  that  Congress  is 
capable  of  coping  with  the  other  intri¬ 
cate  problems  of  our  economic  readjust¬ 
ment  after  the  war.  However,  Congress 
will  not  have  discharged  its  responsibil¬ 
ities  by  the  mere  passage  of  Senate  bill 
1718.  The  bill  contains  general  policy 
statements,  and  makes  it  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  contracting  agencies  and  the 
director  to  carry  out  those  policies. 
The  two  principal  policies  of  the  bill  are 
to  assure  fair  settlements  and  adequate 
interim  financing  .to  all  war  contractors, 
whether  they  be  prime  contractors  or 
subcontractors,  and  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Government  in  connection 
therewith.  There  is,  of  course,  danger 
that  those  policies  may  not  be  carried  out 
dr,  more  specifically,  that  inadequate 
attention  may  be  paid  to  subcontractors 
in  connection  with  settlements  and  in¬ 
terim  financing,  and  that  extravagant 
and  wasteful  settlements  may  be  made. 
Senate  bill  1718  specifically  provides  in 
Section  2  that  the  “appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  shall  study  each  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  under  this  act 
and  shall  otherwise  maintain  continu¬ 
ous  surveillance  of  the  Government 
agencies  under  the  act.”  This  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  see  to 
it  that  the  policies  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  are  carried  out  is  a  serious  one, 
and  it  must  be  discharged  properly  if  the 
power  of  Congress  in  our  democratic 
system  of  government  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained. 

EXTENSION  OP  LEND-LEASE  ACT 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  4254  to  ex¬ 
tend  for  1  year  the  provisions  of  the 
lend-lease  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  4254) 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  provisions  of  an 
act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  inquiry,  if  I  may,  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  had  a  group  of  experts  working  on 
the  lend-lease  matter,  and  that  we  were 
about  to  receive  a  report  on  the  general 
operations  of  lend-lease.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  intended  to 
present  the  report  before  or  during  the 
period  of  consideration  of  the  lend-lease 
measure. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect  with  respect  to  the  report.  I  will 
say  that  there  is  a  call  for  a  meeting  at 
1:45  p.  m.,  today,  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  this  matter.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  is  a  member 
of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  There  is  also  to  be  a 
meeting  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  at  2  o’clock  this  afternoon.  Un¬ 
less  objection  is  made,  I  am  going  to  an¬ 
ticipate  by  making  a  brief  statement  with 
respect  to  lend-lease  and  I  shall  ask  that 
when  the  report  comes  in  it  may  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks.  Is  that  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
other  Senators?  If  so,  I  shall  make  the 
statement  now. 

Mr.  ET LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  bill  would  not  come 
up  for  consideration  until  the  report,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
just  referred,  was  made  public. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  will  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  after  2  'o’clock  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  desire  to  take  up 
the  lend-lease  bill — now? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  already 
moved  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  bill,  so  that  it  may  be  made 
the  pending  business.  I  ask  the  Chair 
whether  action  has  been  taken  on  my 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  still  pending. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  motion  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consideration  of  the  lend-lease 
measure  is  pending. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  hopeful  that 
consideration  of  the  bill  would  be  post¬ 
poned  until  some  of  us  had  had  time  to 
study  the  report  which  is  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  be 
willing  that  that  be  done,  but  I  should 
like  to  submit  the  report  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  it  is  my  purpose,  if  the  Senate  agrees 
to  my  motion  to  proceed  to  consideration 
of  the  bill,  to  request  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  make  the  report  which  he 
has  in  mind,  and  then,  after  a  very  brief 
statement  by  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
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Senate  will  probably  recess  until  tomor¬ 
row,  so  as  to  give  Senators  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  peruse  the  report  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  will  present. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  satsfactory 
to  me. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  was  about  to  say 
that  I  shall  ask  that  the  report  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  so  every¬ 
one  can  understand  exactly  what  has 
been  done  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  know  whether  or  not  the 
Truman  committee  has  completed  its 
report  on  the  lend-lease  proposal? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  cannot  at  the 
moment  say  about  that.  I  can  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  that  report  would  also  be 
forthcoming  before  the  question  of  re¬ 
newing  lend-lease  legislation  would  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  want'  to  be  sure  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  program.  I  have  under¬ 
stood  from  some  conversation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  Chamber  that  we 
would  proceed  now  with  the  lend-lease 
bill,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  be  disposed  of  today,  but  would 
go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mi-.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITE.  And  that  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to¬ 
morrow  the  Senate  would  then  recess 
until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  the  program 
as  I  understand  it,  that  we  proceed  a 
short  time  today  on  the  lend-lease  bill, 
and  then  recess  until  tomorrow,  and  that 
tomorrow,  when  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  is  completed,  the  Senate  will  then 
recess  until  Tuesday. 

Mi-.  ELLENDER.  Before  voting  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No.  We  will  vote 
on  the  lend-lease  measure  probably  to¬ 
morrow,  but  I  mean  in  the  course  of 
things  we  would  then  recess  from  Friday 
until  Tuesday. 

I  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  4254. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4254)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  act  to  promote  the  defense 
of  the  United  States,  approved  March 
11,  1941,  as  amended. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  wait  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  he  proceeds  with  his  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  has 
favorably  reported  House  bill  4254,  sub¬ 
mitted  Report  No.  848  to  accompany  the 
bill,  and  requests  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate.  The  bill 
simply  provides  for  an  extension  for  1 
year  of  the  so-called  lend-lease  legisla¬ 
tion,  except  that  it  carries  an  amend¬ 


ment  which  was  not  incorporated  in  for¬ 
mer  enactments.  The  House  inserted 
this  provision  as  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  3  (b)  of  the  act: 

Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  in  any  final  settlement  to  as¬ 
sume  or  incur  any  obligations  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  post-war 
economic  policy,  post-war  military  policy, 
or  any  post-war  policy  involving  interna¬ 
tional  relations  except  in  accordance  with 
established  constitutional  procedure. 

That  is  a  safeguard  which  the  House 
inserted  in  the  bill,  and  to  which  the 
Senate  committee  agreed. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  has  given  very  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  operations  of  lend-lease  in 
connection  with  appropriations  for  that 
activity,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
him  in  order  that  he  may  give  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  picture  of  the  situation,  and  in 
order  that  the  report  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  tonight  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  Senators  in  their  consideration  of 
the  bill.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  insist 
upon  a  vote  on  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  one  point  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally] 
to  which  I  should  like  to  invite  his  at¬ 
tention  at  this  time.  After  indicating 
that  in  the  language  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  appeared 
a  proviso,  the  Senator  explained  that  its 
insertion  is  designed  to  insure  against 
having  the  President  in  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  commit  us  to  certain  obligations 
which  are  mentioned.  It  becomes  clear, 
upon  reading,  that  the  limitation  upon 
the  President’s  authority  to  act  is  pros¬ 
pective,  when  one  refers  to  the  words  “in¬ 
cur  any  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States”;  so  that  in  any  “final 
settlement,”  as  the  proviso  reads,  the 
President,  under  the  authority  of  this 
particular  paragraph,  would  have  no 
power  to  incur  any  obligations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  post-war  economic  policy,  and 
so  forth.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  in  my  understanding  that  the 
provision  is  prospective  in  application 
when  it  is  considered  with  reference  to 
the  word  “incur.”  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  language  is — 

In  any  final  settlement  to  assume  or  Incur 
any  obligations. 

I  assume  that  what  is  meant  is  that 
during  the  processes  of  administration 
of  this  act  there  will  be  temporary  ar¬ 
rangements  for  settling  certain  things, 
but  that  under  all  the  master  agreements 
there  must  be,  in  the  ultimate  account¬ 
ing  and  reckoning,  a  final  settlement. 
Certainly  as  to  that  the  President  will 
not  be  authorized  -  to  incur  or  assume 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  •agree  with  the  con¬ 
struction  the  Senator  has  placed  on  that 
language;  and,  so  far  as  the  word  “incur” 
is  concerned,  that  applies  prospectively, 
entirely. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  But  between  now 
and  the  date  of  any  final  settlement  it 
is  assumedly,  at  least,  possible  that 


the  President  might  wish  to  enter  into 
certain  obligations.  Therefore,  I  dare 
say,  the  draftsmen  used  the  word  “as¬ 
sume,”  in  the  language  “assume  or  in¬ 
cur,”  in  the  sense  of  limiting  any  com¬ 
mitment  the  President  might  make 
between  now  and  the  date  of  the  final 
settlement.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
main  I  agree  with  the  Senator;  and  yet 
I  am  prepared  to  take  the  position  that 
this  language  applying  to  the  final  set¬ 
tlement  would  have  the  effect,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  theory,  of  vacating  any  tem¬ 
porary  or  tentative  agreements  which 
might  have  been  made  prior  to  the  final 
settlement,  because  the  final  settlement 
will  constitute  the  definitive  terms  upon 
which  the  whole  program  will  be  dis¬ 
continued. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  So  that  even  though 
some  unauthorized  operations  might  now 
be  undertaken,  at  the  time  of  final  set¬ 
tlement  the  President  would  not  look 
to  this  section  as  the  basis  for  binding 
action;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McKELLAR  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  desire  to 
have  the  absence  of  a  quorum  suggested? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  No;  I  believe  not. 
I  wish  to  make  a  statement  at  this  time, 
because  I  have  a  committee  meeting 
scheduled  for  quarter  to  2  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  hope  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
give  attention  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  to  say  about  this  mat¬ 
ter;  because  this  bill  is  merely  an  au¬ 
thorization,  as  the  others  have  been; 
and,  of  course,  the  actual  appropriations 
have  to  be  passed  on  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  made  a  very  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  and  examination  of  the  re¬ 
ports  on  the  lend-lease  operations,  and 
Senators  probably  will  derive  a  better 
understanding  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  about  to  say  than  from 
any  other  source. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  about  4  months  ago,  as  Sen¬ 
ators  will  recall,  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  borrowed  five  men  from 
certain  of  the  departments  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  expert  examinations  of 
certain  questions  of  great  importance 
which  came  before  the  Congress.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  those  was 
lend-lease.  This  committee  was  put  in 
charge  of  it  some  time  ago. 

On  November  26, 1943,  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Deficiencies  submitted  to  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  a 
request  for  as  much  information  about 
lend-lease  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain. 
The  report  which  wifi  be  filed  a  little 
later,  is  in  answer  to  the  request  for 
information  made  at  that  time. 

The  investigation  was  made  upon  a 
suggestion  by  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Tydings],  a  member  of  the 
committee,  in  May  1943,  to  Mr.  Stettin- 
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ius.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
collaborated  with  the  auditors  in  ar¬ 
ranging  this  information  in  the  best 
possible  form  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
understood.  Mr.  Stettinius  was  then  the 
Administrator  of  Lend-Lease,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley 
has  been  appointed  the  Administrator  of 
Lend-Lease,  and  is  now  the  Administra¬ 
tor. 

I  wish  to  say  that  our  staff  has  met 
with  the  fullest  and  most  cordial  coop¬ 
eration  and  assistance  from  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  concerned,  including 
the  interdepartmental  committee,  and 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  work  of  the  expert  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
We  tried  it  out.  As  Senators  know,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  only  four 
clerical  assistants,  all  told;  namely,  one 
stenographer,  one  clerk,  and  two  expert 
clerks — Mr.  Smith,  the  secretary  of  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  Tolbert,  the  assist¬ 
ant  secretary.  An  immense  amount  of 
work  has  devolved  upon  them  during  this 
war.  This  staff  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  regular  clerical  force 
of  the  committee.  I  do  not  suppose  any 
clerks  of  any  committee  have  been 
busier  than  have  the  clerks  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  in  my  judgment 
this  staff  has  done  excellent  work. 

Exhibit  10  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  investigators,  which  will  be  filed 
a  little  later,  will  show  that  lend-lease 
aid  amounts  to  $21,794,237,819. 

Let  me  read  that  figure  again. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Once  is  enough 
for  me.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  aid. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mi-.  McKELLAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  that  include 
transfers  from  the  War  Department,  the 
United  States  Army,  or  the  United  States 
Navy,  in  the  field,  or  does  it  represent 
straight  appropriations? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  represents  lend- 
lease  aid  entirely.  There  were  other  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  our  staff  has  reported 
the  amounts  of  such  expenditures,  which 
I  shall  give  to  the  Senate  in  a  moment. 
If  the  Senator  is  in  doubt  about  any 
matter,  I  hope  he  will  interrupt  again. 

These  amounts  are  divided  as  follows: 
The  British  Empire  has  received  in  lend- 
lease  aid  $15,640,479,250,  out  of  a  total  of 
$21,000,000,000  plus.  Russia  has  received 
$4,161,422,010;  China,  $418,296,436;  Latin 
America,  $158,537,916;  other  countries, 
$582,891,622.  General  aid,  given  in 
various  ways  and  amounts,  aggregated 
$832,610,535.  This  general- expense  in¬ 
cludes  moneys  expended  for  production 
facilities  in  the  United  States,  storage 
and  distribution  services,  and  general 
expenses,  which  together  with  the 
other  amounts,  aggregate  a  total  of 
$21,794,237,819. 

To  repeat,  the  British  Empire  received 
a  little  more  than  fifteen  and  a  half 
billion  dollars,  and  Russia  received 
$4,161,422,010.  However,  it  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Senate  that  there  were 
other  items  expended  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  our  committee  has  examined 


and  reported  upon.  We  have  made 
loans  through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  there  were  other  loans  made  which 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  We  have 
made  loans  aggregating  $854,423,225. 
We  made  a  grant  of  an  insignificent  sum 
of  $31,985.  There  were  investments  of 
$4,099,362.  We  have  constructed  facili¬ 
ties  in  various  countries  amounting  to 
$1,465,842,209.  We  purchased  goods  in 
other  countries — and  I  hope  Senators 
will  keep  this  in  mind — amounting  to 
$4,172,856,091. 

The  current  expenses  of  all  these 
transactions  amount  to  $1,638,872,746, 
and  other  aid  and  expenditures  aggre¬ 
gated  $432,323,922,  or  a  grand  total  in 
loans,  investments,  purchases,  and  in 
several  other  ways  which  I  have  just 
enumerated,  of  $30,362,687,362. 

I  am  reading  from  notes,  something 
that  I  do  not  often  do,  because  I  wish  to 
be  very  accurate  about  the  figures,  and 
I  thank  Senators  for  listening  to  the 
notes  rather  than  what  I  might  say 
about  it. 

Of  this  expenditure,  approximately 
$19,700,297,674  has  gone  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  her  Empire;  $4,214,921,449  has 
gone  to  Russia;  $2,327,378,789  has  gone 
to  Latin-America. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  winter 
quite  a  controversy  arose  following  a  visit 
to  Central  and  South  America  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler],  Upon  his  return  it  was 
claimed  that  $6,000,000,000  or  $8,000,- 
000,000  had  been  expended  in  South 
America.  I  then  showed  that  there  had 
been  expended  during  the  fiscal  years 
1941,  1942,  and  1943  the  sum  of  $1,483,- 
373,000,  and  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1944  approximately  $1,000,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  would  be  expended. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that 
the  exact  amount  expended  in  -  Latin- 
America  was  $2,327,378,789,  as  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  last  winter. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  that  include  such 
things  as  the  Army  building  airports  in 
Brazil,  Cuba,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  does. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  it  include  also  strict¬ 
ly  Army  expenditures? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes;  Army  and 
Navy  expenditures.  It  includes  all 
moneys  expended  by  Lend-Lease  and  by 
other  authorities  having  the  power  to 
expend.  I  am  now  talking  about  the 
$30,000,000,000,  the  over-all  sum,  which 
includes  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration - 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  it  include  loans  made 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  includes  all  loans 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
it  includes  all  moneys  expended  and  all 
purchases  made.  The  Senator  may  re¬ 
call  that  a  few  moments  ago  I  particu¬ 
larly  emphasized  that  we  had  made  pur¬ 
chases  in  foreign  countries  amounting 
to  more  than  $4,000,000,000. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  committee 
has  not  reported  the  amounts  going  to 
each  Central  or  South  American  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  committee  has  the  figures, 
and  any  Senator  may  see  them  at  any 
time.  I  think  I  should  say  that  BrazU 


received  a  larger  amount  than  did  any 
other  South  American  country.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  that.  At  that  time 
it  was  felt  that  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
especially  the  port  of  Dakar,  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  it 
was  feared  that  Germany  might  under¬ 
take  an  invasion  of  this  hemisphere  by 
that  route,  it  being  only  about  1,800 
miles  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Brazil. 
Therefore  considerable  sums  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  Brazil  to  aid  her  in  protecting 
her  coasts  from  German  invasion.  As  I 
recall  the  amount,  it  was  about  $100,- 
000,000.  A  considerable  sum  was  also 
expended  for  the  production  of  rubber, 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  giving  the  total 
amount  expended  in  Brazil.  The  total 
amount  expended  in  Brazil  up  to  date  is 
$427,742,152,  of  which  $1,536,227  was 
lend-lease  expenditure. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  expended  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  Brazil,  looking 
to  a  possible  invasion  of  this  hemisphere 
because  of  the  expected  German  occu¬ 
pation  of  west  Africa.  That  was  not 
carried  through,  and  nothing  happened. 
Those  expenditures,  of  course,  have 
ceased. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
whether  the  figures  as  to  Brazil  include 
commitments  for  future  advances  for 
such  projects  as  the  development  of  steel 
plants?  I  have  understood  that  there 
were  such  commitments.  I  presume 
these  figures  represent  only  actual  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  These  are  only  ac¬ 
tual  expenditures.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  considerable  funds  have  also  been 
expended  in  experiments  looking  to  the 
production  of  rubber.  Senators  will  re¬ 
call  that  our  supply  of  rubber  from  the 
East  Indies,  where  we  obtained  most  of 
our  rubber,  was  cut  off,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  promote  the  production  of 
rubber. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  Argentina 
has  never  joined  the  Allies,  and  that  no 
lend-lease  assistance  whatever  was  given 
to  her,  as  the  record  will  show. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  give  a  summary 
of  the  investigators’  report.  I  refer  to 
page  29.  The  summary  covers  from 
March  11,  1941,  to  March  31,  1944,  and 
Government  expenditures  abroad  for  the 
fiscal  years  1941,  1942,  and  1943,  and  for 
that  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1944  for 
which  different  agencies  had  figures 
available  ranging  from  4  to  8  months. 
The  report  shows  a  total  figure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $30,000,000,000,  distributed 


as  follows: 

Lend-lease  aid _ $21,794,237,819 

Loans _ _ _  854,  423,  225 

Grants _  31,935 

Investments _  4,  099,  382 

Construction  of  facilities _  1,465,842,209 

Purchases _  4,  172,  856,  091 

Current  expenses _  1,  638,  872,  748 

Other  aid _  432,323,923 


Total _  30,  362,  687,  362 

Distributions  were  made  geographi¬ 
cally  as  follows: 

British  Empire _ $19,  700,  297,  674 

Russia _ _ _  4,214,921,449 

Latin  America _  2,  327,  378,  789 

China _ -  920, 349, 451 

Other  countries _  3, 199,  739, 999 


Or  a  total  of  $30,362,687,362. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  the  committee 
recommendations  which  I  wish  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  but  I  will  not  read  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  committee  recommendations? 
The  committee  has  not  met  as  yet. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  No;  I  know  that. 
My  statement  is  predicated  on  the  action 
which  will  be  taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  that  before  we 
agree  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  meet  and  pass  upon  these 
matters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request  for  the  present, 
until  after  the  committee  has  met  and 
acted. 

I  doubt  whether  the  war  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted  in  any  other  way 
than  through  the  lend-lease  program. 
From  the  facts  presented  to  our  com¬ 
mittee  I  believe  that  the  program  has 
been  faithfully,  honestly,  and  efficiently 
carried  out.  I  believe  the  program 
should  be  continued,  and  I  hope  the  bill 
will  be  passed. 

At  this  time  I  ask  that  all  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  retire  and 
meet,  and  pass  upon  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  pre¬ 
liminary  report  of  the  committee  in¬ 
vestigators  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  lend-lease  aid  and 
Government  expenditures  abroad,  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document  (S.  Doc.  No.  190), 
and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Preliminary  Report  on  Lend-Lease  Aid 
May  1,  1944. 

The  Chairman, 

Subcommittee  cm  Deficiencies, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Under  date  of  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1943,  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficien¬ 
cies  directed  that  the  following  data  be  se¬ 
cured  : 

“1.  By  countries,  all  lend-lease  aid  given 
by  the  United  States. 

“2.  By  countries,  all  lend-lease  aid  fur¬ 
nished  the  United  States. 

"3.  We  will  want  to  know  in  reasonable 
detail  what  the  aid  contained  in  proposi¬ 
tions  1  and  2  consists  of. 

“4.  We  want  to  know  the  extent  of  pur¬ 
chases  and  for  which  made,  by  countries,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Warfare. 

“5.  We  want  to  know  the  expenditures  and 
purposes  for  which  made,  by  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter -American  Affairs. 

"6.  We  want  to  know  the  expenditures  and 
the  purposes  by  countries  made  by  the  R.  F.  C. 
and  all  branches  thereof. 

“7.  We  want  to  know  what  the  purchases 
or  loans  were  by  foreign  countries  made  by 
the  Export  and  Import  Bank. 

“8.  We  want  to  know  the  expenditures 
made  by  the  Army  and  by  the  Navy  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  the  purposes  for  which 
expended. 


“9.  We  want  to  know  the  expenditures  by 
foreign  countries  made  to  our  Army  or  Navy 
other  than  by  lend-lease  in  reverse  for  use 
of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

“10.  Finally,  we  want  a  master  set  of  books 
showing  by  countries  what  each  has  received 
under  any  agency  of  our  Government  and  we 
want  to  know  by  countries  what  we  have 
received  from  any  agency  of  any  other  gov¬ 
ernment.  Finally,  again  we  want  r  super¬ 
balance  sheet  which  shows  these  totals  by 
countries  in  dealings  direct  and  Indirect  of 
our  expenditures  and  theirs  in  any  and  all 
foreign  fields.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  very  nature  thereof 
that  the  assignment  is  a  continuing  one,  the 
ultimate  aim  of  which  is  to  develop  a  record 
of  lend-lease  aid  and  expenditures  abroad 
that  will  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  time  hostilities  have  ceased  and 
settlements  between  the  nations  are  under¬ 
taken.  It  is  felt  advisable,  however,  at  this 
time  to  submit  a  preliminary  report  to  the 
committee  setting  forth  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
encountered,  and  the  steps  that  are  being 
taken  ultimately  to  furnish  the  information 
desired. 

general 

After  a  study  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and 
the  various  appropriations  made  thereunder, 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  in¬ 
volved  calling  for  the  submission  of  reports 
setting  forth  the  following  information: 

1.  Lend-lease  aid — to  be  shown  under  the 
various  heads  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  namely: 
Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores;  aircraft  and 
aeronautical  material;  tanks  and  other  vehi¬ 
cles;  vessels  and  other  watercraft;  miscel¬ 
laneous  military  equipment;  facilities  and 
equipment;  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
other  commodities;  testing,  reconditioning, 
etc.,  of  defense  articles;  services  and  ex¬ 
penses;  administrative  expenses. 

2.  Loans. 

3.  Grants. 

4.  Investments. 

5.  Construction  of  facilities. 

6.  Purchases. 

7.  Current  expenses  of  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies. 

8.  Any  other  aid  furnished  to  or  expendi¬ 
tures  made  in  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign 
country,  but  not  included  in  any  of  the  above 
categories. 

9.  The  amounts  of  aid,  expenditures,  con¬ 
tributions,  etc.,  made  by  other  countries  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  or  for  the 
joint  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  country,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  this  report  to  cover  the  same  period  and 
be  set  up  in  the  same  manner  and  detail  as 
the  one  showing  the  aid,  etc.,  furnished  by 
the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  sending  out  this  letter,  in 
contacting  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  and  other  agencies  it  was  learned  that 
there  was  in  existence  an  Interdepartmental 
Committee  to  Study  Recording  and  Reporting 
of  Lend-Lease  Transactions  and  Government 
Expenditures  Abroad.  This  interdepart¬ 
mental  committee  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
suggestion  by  Senator  Tydings,  made  during 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  May  1943  to  Mr.  Stettinius, 
then  Administrator  of  Lend-Lease,  of  the 
necessity  and  advisability  for  having  some 
central  agency  through  which  all  aid  and  ex¬ 
penditures  abroad  could  be  coordinated  and 
from  which  records  periodic  statements  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Congress  could  be  pre¬ 
pared.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stettinius 
the  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  with  representatives  from  the 
State  Department,  Treasury  Department,  War 
Department,  Navy  Department,  and  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  comprising  the 
committee.  The  function  of  the  interdepart¬ 


mental  committee  was  to  appraise  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  accounting  and  reporting,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  desirable  improvements 
therein;  it  was  not  called  upon  to  produce 
dollar  figures  or  even  estimates  of  foreign 
transactions. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  learned  of  the  existence 
of  the  interdepartmental  committee,  it  was 
realized  that  there  would  be  duplication  of 
effort  to  the  extent  of  the  study  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  accounting  and  reporting.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  to  avoid  this  duplication  of  effort,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
work  accomplished  and  time  spent  by  the 
interdepartmental  committee — comprised  of 
men  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
aid  being  rendered  and  expenditures  made — 
contact  was  made  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  was  learned  that  the  inter¬ 
departmental  committee  had  completed  its 
work  and  was  in  the  process  of  writing  its 
report  and,  in  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation, 
your  representatives  were  invited  to  sit  in  on 
several  of  its  meetings.  As  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  at  these  meetings,  and  others  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  report 
of  the  interdepartmental  committee  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  by 
letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  Senator  McKellar,  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  dated  March  11,  1944. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  in¬ 
terdepartmental  committee  were: 

1.  That  early  action  be  taken  in  desig¬ 
nating  an  agency  as  a  clearinghouse  for  all 
records  and  reports  concerning  international 
transaction's. 

2.  That  each  agency  involved  in  interna¬ 
tional  transactions  designate  a  liaison  office 
for  contact  with  the  clearinghouse. 

The  more  important  of  the  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  committee  are  set 
forth  on'  pages  15,  16,  and  17  of  its  report. 

ESTABLISHMENT  CF  CLEARINGHOUSE 

In  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
interdepartmental  committee,  the  President, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Leo  T. 
Crowley,  Administrator,  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  under  date  of  April  7.  1944, 
directed  him’  to  establish  such  a  clearing¬ 
house  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  under  a  director  to  be  appointed  by 
him.  The  functions  of  the  clearinghouse 
Include: 

“1.  To  develop,  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  agencies  concerned,  such  forms  and 
procedures  as  will  assure  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  on  our  transactions  relative  to  for¬ 
eign  areas. 

“2.  Where  more  than  one  agency  is  in¬ 
volved,  to  collaborate  with  the  agencies  of 
whom  information  is  requested  in  furnishing 
such  information  within,  of  course,  the 
limits  of  security  requirements. 

“Information  to  be  covered  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment  should  include,  particularly,  transac¬ 
tions  on  account  of  international  aid,  relief 
in  liberated  areas,  procurement  abroad,  loans 
and  financial  aid,  and  all  other  Government 
outlays  and  expenditures  abroad  and  receipts 
from  abroad,  and  also  inventory  information 
concerning  military  and  nonmilitary  instal¬ 
lations,  improvements,  and  stock  piles 
abroad.” 

The  President  further  stated  that  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  establish  an  advisory  in¬ 
terdepartmental  committee  to  assist  the 
director,  which  committee  might,  among 
others.  Include  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  Department  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  War  Department,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Office  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  (A  copy 
of  the  President’s  letter  is  attached  hereto, 
marked  “Exhibit  I.’’) 

Furthering  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
has  been  exhibited  by  officials  of  the  For- 
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eign  Economic  Administration,  Mr.  Crowley, 
under  date  of  April  15,  1944,  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Senator  McKellar,  advising  him  of  the 
action  of  the  President  and  requested  that 
a  representative  of  the  investigative  staff  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  be 
named  to  serve  on  th£  advisory  committee. 
(A  copy  of  this  letter  is  marked  “Exhibit  II.”) 

With  the  findings  of  the  interdepartmental 
committee  thus  made  available  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  the  staff  centered  its  ef¬ 
forts  on  securing  reports  showing  the  value 
of  aid  rendered  and  the  amount  of  expendi¬ 
tures  abroad.  The  original  reports  called 
for  were  to  be  submitted  as  of  October  31, 

1943,  with  monthly  reports  thereafter.  For 
several  of  the  agencies,  particularly  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  the  reports  to  October 
31,  1943,  have  been  the  only  ones  received. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  delay  in  infor¬ 
mation  reaching  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  For  other  agencies  reports  have  been 
received  up  to  and  including  February  29, 

1944. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  comments 
will  be  made  on  each  of  the  items  set  forth 
in  the  memorandum  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Deficiencies,  with  tabulated  statements  at¬ 
tached  to  show  the  details.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  re¬ 
spectfully  invited  to  the  requests  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  that,  for  reasons  of 
military  security,  the  figures  furnished  herein 
be  kept  secret.  It  is  also  the  desire  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  that  the 
break-down  of  lend-lease  aid  by  countries 
be  kept  confidential;  and  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  likewise  requests  that 
the  country-by-country  break-down  of  the 
expenditures  of  his  office  be  kept  confidential. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Lend-lease  appropriations  made  to  the 
President  total  $24,683,629,000.  Qf  this 
amount  a  total  of  $22,576,626,477.54  has  been 
allocated  to  various  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government,  leaving  an  unallo¬ 
cated  balance  as  of  February  29,  1944,  of  $2,- 
107,002,522.46.  Of  the  amount  allocated,  the 
sum  of  $18,748,927,285.53  has  been  obligated 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  to  which 
allocated,  leaving  an  unobligated  balance  of 
$3,827,699,192.01.  The  available  funds  (un¬ 
allocated  and  unobligated)  as  of  February  29, 
1944,  therefore  amounted  to  $5,934,701,714.47. 
( A  statement  showing  the  status  of  the  lend- 
lease  appropriations  is  attached,  marked  “Ex¬ 
hibit  III.”) 

In  addition  to  the  lend-lease  appropria¬ 
tions  made  to  the  President,  transfers  from 
appropriations  made  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  to  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  have  been  authorized  to  the  extent  of 
$35,970,000,000.  In  reports  of  lend-lease  aid 
furnished,  however,  no  distinction  is  made  as 
to  the  appropriations  under  which  the  items 
were  procured  or  transferred. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Congress  has 
with  certain  limitations  authorized  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  ships  of  the  Navy  and  merchant  ships 
constructed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Maritime  Commission,  without  any  numeri¬ 
cal  limitation  as  to  the  dollar  value  or  the 
number  of  such  ships  which  may  be  so 
leased. 

DIRECT  LEND-LEASE 

Lend-lease  aid  to  January  31,  1944, 

amounted  to  $21,794,737,819.  Of  this  total, 
$20,961,627,234  represented  actual  transfers 
to  lend-lease  countries,  including  items  total¬ 
ing  $549,487,264  consigned  to  United  States 
commanding  generals  for  subsequent  trans¬ 
fer  in  the  field.  The  remainder  of  $832,- 
610,585  covered  charges  not  allocated  to  the 
lend-lease  countries,  as  follows: 

Production  facilities  in  the 

United  States _ $604,  993,  000 


Storage  and  distribution  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  in  the 

United  States _  $94,  584,  566 

Transportation  charges,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  materials  for  ves¬ 
sels,  ferrying  of  aircraft  ex¬ 
penses,  miscellaneous  and 


contingent  expenses _  99,  813,  019 

Administrative  expenses _  33,  220,  000 

Total _  832,  610,  585 


The  figure  of  $20,961,627,234,  representing 
actual  transfers  to  lend-lease  countries,  is 
distributed  as  follows: 

Ordnance  and  ordnance 


stores _ $2,  546,  442,  101 

Aircraft  and  aeronautical 

material _  3,  854,  473,  980 

Tanks  and  other  vehicles _  3,  047,  854,  819 

Vessels  and  other  watercraft-  3,  346,  058,  940 

Miscellaneous  military  equip¬ 
ment  _ _  834,  920, 143 

Facilities  and  equipment _  540,  144,  111 

Agricultural,  industrial,  and 

other  commodities _  5,  410, 118,  412 

Testing,  reconditioning,  etc., 

defense  articles _  511,  035,  784 

Services  and  expenses _  321,  091,  680 

Consigned  to  commanding 
generals  for  subsequent 
transfer _  549,  487,  264 


Total _  20,961,627,234 

From  a  geographical  standpoint,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  is: 

British  Empire _ $15,  640,  479,  250 

Russia _  4,161,422,010 

China _  418,  296,  436 

South  American  republics,-  136,  944,  906 

Mexico  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  republics _  17,440,208 

Caribbean  area _  4,  152,  802 

Other  countries _  582,  891,  622 


Total _  20,961,627,234 


(A  table  showing  a  further  distribution  of 
these  figures  is  attached  as  exhibit  IV.) 

In  this  connection  it  is  felt  advisable  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  com¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  War  Department,  and  the  Navy 
Department,  as  follows: 

“FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

“An  important  limitation  exists  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  they  are 
not  broken  down  to  show  retransfers  to  the 
dominions  and  colonies.  In  the  <  ly  days  of 
the  lend-lease  program  it  was  agreed  that  all 
requests  for  goods  or  services  for  the  British 
Empire  would  be  made  on  United  Kingdom 
requisitions.  This  was  done  to  insure  that 
all  possible  materials  would  be  furnished  from 
within  the  Empire  before  lend-lease  aid  was 
requested,  to  permit  the  greatest  flexibility 
in  the  distribution  of  all  materials  from 
within  the  Empire  in  accordance  with  the 
shifting  strategy  of  modern  war,  and  for 
other  military  reasons.  Consequently,  our 
records  were  set  up  on  this  basis  and  it  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  determine  from  the 
total  goods  transferred  the  value  of  retrans¬ 
fers  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  dominions 
and  colonies.  We  have,  however,  the  basic 
records  from  which  this  information  can  be 
obtained. 

“The  need  for  this  information  has  been 
recognized,  however,  and  we  are  proceeding 
with  the  work  of  breaking  down  the  transfer 
data  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  a  sizable 
job  and  several  months  will  be  required  to 
complete  it.  As  a  stopgap,  to  serve  until  the 
distribution  of  United  Kingdom  transfers 
have  been  completed,  we  have  furnished  a 
break-down  of  lend-lease  exports  to  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
There  is  a  close  relationship  between  goods 
exported  and  goods  transferred  and  it  is  be- 
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lieved  that  the  exports  data  will  provide  a 
satisfactory  indication  of  the  destination  of 
goods  transferred  until  such  time  as  the 
compilation  of  retransfers  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

“WAR  DEPARTMENT 

“(a)  Some  duplication  exists  between  the 
amounts  reported  monthly  to  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  for  lend-lease  aid  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  reported  in  paragraph  7  of  this  sub¬ 
mission-  for  the  reason  that  supplies  pur¬ 
chased  in  foreign  countries  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  foreign  government  as  lend- 
lease  aid.  The  amount  of  this  duplication 
cannot  be  determined. 

“(b)  Aid  furnished  by  overseas  theaters  is 
valued  by  the  theater  and  the  accuracy  of 
such  values  cannot  be  verified  in  the  War 
Department  as  the  condition  of  the  items 
transferred  is  not  known.  Reports  are  not 
complete  on  this  aid  furnished. 

“(c)  Diversions  to  United  States  Army  use 
of  lend-lease  war  material  by  theater  com¬ 
manders  have  not  been  eliminated  from 
transfers  reported  to  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration.  Reports  received  from 
theaters  were  incomplete  and  not  priced. 
Those  data  have  been  returned  to  the  field  for 
completion  and  evaluation. 

“NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

“The  following  comments  on  reports  of 
transfers  are  pertinent.  Transfers  are  not 
reported  until  the  transaction  is  complete, 
and  all  documents,  including  a  receipt  signed 
by  an  agent  of  the  foreign  government,  has 
been  received  in  the  Navy  Department. 

“Services  rendered  are  reported  as  a  trans¬ 
fer  when  it  is  possible  to  identify  them  with 
a  foreign  requisition.  Where  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  identify  a  service  with  a  specific 
foreign  requisition,  as  for  example,  freight 
charges  on  miscellaneous  lend-lease  material, 
the  expenditure  is  handled  in  one  of  two  ways, 
i.  e., 

“(a)  If  made  from  an  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  Navy  from  lend-lease  appropriations  to 
the  President,  it  is  reported  to  F.  E.  A.  as  a 
lend-lease  expenditure  under  category  9 
of  the  allocation  without  reference  to  nation: 
or 

“(b)  If  made  from  a  naval  appropriation 
it  is  reported  as  an  expenditure  from  that 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  without  reference  to  lend-lease,  and 
no  report  is  made  to  F.  E.  A. 

“No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  to  specific  foreign  nations, 
they  are  all  considered  as  United  States  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  in  most  cases  are  used  by  the 
United  States  as  well  as  for  the  nation  whose 
requisition  may  have  prompted  their  initia¬ 
tion.  The  cost-of-production  facilities,  when 
financed  from  allocations  from  lend-lease 
appropriations  to  the  President,  is  reported 
to  F.  E.  A.  as  an  expenditure  against  cate¬ 
gory  6  of  the  allocation,  without  reference  to 
foreign  nation.  No  report  is  made  to  F.  E.  A. 
when  such  facilities  are  financed  from  regular 
naval  appropriations.  With  the  exceptions 
dealt  with  herein  in  section  No.  4.  all  such 
facilities,  however  financed,  are  in  the  United 
States. 

“No  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate 
information  imparted  under  the  terms  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  and  no  report  has  been  made 
to  F.  E.  A. 

“In  addition  to  the  exceptions  in  reports 
to  F.  E.  A.  noted  in  the  foregoing,  there  are 
other  minor  exceptions.  For  example,  in  de¬ 
termining  inspection,  handling  administra¬ 
tive  and  like  costs  which  are  incurred  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  lend-lease  activities  it  is  usually  not 
possible  effectively  to  segregate  and  prorate 
the  lend-lease  portion  from  the  regular  Navy 
portion.  Such  costs  have  therefore  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  naval  appropriations. 

“The  valuations  of  transfers  reported  to 
F.  E.  A.  and  of  expenditures  of  allocations  of 
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lend-lease  funds  from  appropriations  made 
to  the  President  have  been  based  on  costs  as 
determined  by  contract  or  purchase  price  or 
by  actual  expenditures  from  the  allocations 
made.  It  is  clear  that  in  view  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  cited  above,  this  is  not  the  true  cost. 
Given  time  and  effort  a  close  approximation 
to  the  true  cost  might  be  made.” 


The  reporting  of  reciprocal  aid  has  been 
difficult.  Originally,  the  Army  and  Navy  re¬ 
quired  its  overseas  commanders  to  report  the 
aid  received  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  value 
thereof,  determined  either  on  the  basis  of 
values  furnished  by  foreign  governments  or, 
alternatively,  estimates  by  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  personnel.  As  the  volume  of 
reciprocal  aid  increased,  this  reporting  re¬ 
quirement  became  a  very  heavy  burden.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly, 
the  British  Government  stated  that  it  could 
not  individually  price  ‘‘issue  vouchers”  cover¬ 
ing  goods  provided  to  our  forces,  inasmuch 
as  its  accounting  system  was  not  established 
on  such  a  basis  that  individual  prices  could 
readily  be  determined,  and  the  manpower 
which  would  be  required  to  determine  such 
individual  prices  could  not  be  spared  from 
more  important  tasks  contributing  directly 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Paced  with  the  lack  of  any  indication  of 
costs  from  the  British  Government  in  the 
great  majority  of  items  being  obtained,  our 
forces  concluded  that  a  separate  pricing  or 
estimating  of  value  by  them  would  call  for 
a  large  staff  of  price  analysts  whose  services 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  war  effort. 
Moreover,  it  was  felt  that  even  a  large  force 
of  price  analysts  would  face  grave  difficulties 
in  arriving  at  fair  estimates  of  value,  due  to 
the  dissimilarity  of  foreign  and  United  States 
items,  the  great  variety  of  items  involved, 
etc. 

Accordingly,  in  October  1942,  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  our  forces  overseas  with  respect  to 
the  reporting  and  valuation  of  reciprocal  aid 
were  revised  to  permit  the  recording  of  aid 
in  terms  of  a  description  of  items  received, 
in  order  to  permit  subsequent  evaluation  in 
Washington  when  that  became  necessary. 
Any  values  furnished  by  foreign  governments, 
however,  were  to  continue  to  be  reported  to 
Washington.  Many  reports  of  this  nature 
have  been  received  and  are  on  file  in  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  no  action  has  been  taken  to 
evaluate  them,  as  it  is  felt  that  any  evalua¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  would  be  purely 
arbirary  and  subject  to  receipt  of  further 
information  from  foreign  governments  which 
may  not  be  available  until  after  the  war. 

As  public  interest  in  reverse  lend-lease  in¬ 
creased  during  subsequent  months,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  desire  of  the  Congress  and  inter¬ 
ested  Government  agencies  to  obtain,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  some  monetary  measurement  of  the 
volume  and  scope  of  reciprocal  aid,  it  became 
apparent  that  some  attempt  would  have  to 


REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

The  problem  of  reporting  and  valuing  re¬ 
verse  lend-lease  aid  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  complex  problems  with 
which  the  United  States  Government  is  faced 
in  its  program  of  mutual  aid  with  foreign 
governments. 

As  of  March  15,  1944,  reciprocal  aid  was 
reported  as  follows: 


be  made  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  compromise. 
Therefore,  in  June  and  August  1943,  the  Army 
and  Navy  issued  instructions  to  their  over¬ 
seas  commanders  requiring  that  reciprocal 
aid  be  reported  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Values  would  be  requested  from  respon¬ 
sible  foreign  government  representatives,  the 
values  so  received  representing  unilateral 
estimates  by  the  foreign  government  to  which 
the  United  States  Government  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  agree; 

2.  Any  values  received  from  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  representatives  would  not  be  dis¬ 
puted,  but  would  be  reviewed  by  United  States 
military  and  naval  personnel;  and  if  they 
were  not  in  agreement  with  the  valuations 
furnished  by  foreign  governments,  they  were 
to  submit  their  own  estimate  of  value  for  the 
information  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment;  and 

3.  In  the  absence  of  any  values  furnished 
by  foreign  governments,  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  personnel  were  to  arrive  at 
their  own  estimate  of  value  based  upon  local 
cost,  market  value,  or  any  other  reasonable 
basis. 

Simultaneously,  negotiations  were  entered 
into  with  the  British  Government  with 
a  view  to  inducing  it  to  alter  its  policy  on 
the  reporting  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  which 
it  has  supplied.  As  a  result  of  these  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  British  issued  on  November  11, 
1943,  a  white  paper  indicating  an  "estimate 
(stated  to  be  incomplete)  of  their  out-of- 
pocket  expenditures  up  to  June  30,  1943,  in 
furnishing  reciprocal  aid  to  the  United  States 
forces.  The  British  Government  agreed  fur¬ 
ther  that  it  would  thereafter  provide  quar¬ 
terly  statements  of  its  expenditures  for  recip¬ 
rocal  aid  rendered  to  United  States  forces 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  statements 
were  to  reflect  approximately  50  major  cat¬ 
egories  and  more  than  300  subcategories  of 
goods  and  services.  This  statement  was  not 
to  be  based  in  each  case  on  individual  prices, 
which  it  was  stated  were  not  available,  but 
was  to  be  prepared  from  the  figures  currently 
available  under  the  British  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  and  was  to  represent  the  best  estimates 
possible  by  the  British  Government  of  the 
reciprocal  aid  extended  by  them  to  United 
States  forces. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the  reports  de¬ 
scribed  will  be  accepted  as  unilateral  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  British  Government,  and  that 
the  American  Government  will  not  be  deemed 
either  to  agree  to  them  or  to  be  committed 
by  them.  While  it  has  been  agreed  that 
Itemized  pricing  of  individual  items  may 


represent  an  unwarranted  expenditure  of 
manpower  at  this  time,  the  United  States 
Government  has  reserved  the  right  to  re¬ 
quest  that  the  British  Government  supply 
itemized  prices  at  a  later  date  when  the 
required  expenditure  of  manpower  would  not 
Interfere  with  the  war  effort. 

Except  for  shipping  services,  the  British 
Government’s  statements  apply  only  to  sup¬ 
plies  furnished  and  services  rendered  within 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  extending  aid  to  American  forces 
from  its  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Full  and  complete  records  of  the  value 
of  the  aid  transferred  in  these  areas  may 
never  be  available,  particularly  for  transfers 
which  have  occurred  during  combat.  Insofar 
as  the  records  are  available,  reports  con¬ 
taining  monetary  expenditures  are  now  being 
prepared  by  the  British  Government.  In  the 
meantime,  reports  are  being  made  by  United 
States  forces  in  those  areas. 

The  Governments  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  also  periodically  making  avail¬ 
able  statements  of  the  cost  to  them  of  pro¬ 
viding  reverse  land-lease  assistance.  The 
problems  of  reporting  encountered  in  these 
areas  are  not  so  great  as  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  For  example,  in  New  Zealand  all  United 
States  supply  functions  have  been  central¬ 
ized  in  a  Joint  Purchasing  Board  on  which 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  are  repre¬ 
sented.  When  goods  or  services  are  ob¬ 
tained,  the  armed  forces  certify  their  receipt 
and  pass  the  vouchers  back  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  New  Zealand  Government  depart¬ 
ment  for  payment,  and  such  records  then 
provide  a  statement  of  expenditures  made. 
In  the  case  of  works  projects  constructed 
for  us  by  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
however,  there  are  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  in  assessing  post-war  values  and  in 
allocating  expenditures  for  works  jointly  con¬ 
structed  by  American  and  foreign  forces. 

In  all  other  areas  records  of  reverse  lend- 
lease  received  are  obtained  from  the  armed 
forces.  Until  July  1943,  these  reports  usually 
were  confined  to  physical  descriptions  in 
quantities  of  goods  and  services  received,  to 
provide  a  basis  for  subsequent  valuation  if 
such  should  be  necessary.  Since  July  1943, 
however,  our  forces  have  been  endeavoring 
to  obtain  estimates  of  expenditures  for  all 
aid  received.  While  these  estimates  will  be 
of  considerable  assistance  in  the  future  de¬ 
termination  of  lend-lease  benefits,  they  do 
not  represent  a  statement  by  the  foreign 
government  of  its  costs,  and  provide  only  a 
unilateral  estimate  by  United  States  military 
or  naval  personnel  operating  under  difficult 
conditions. 

The  need  for  uniformity  in  the  reporting 
and  valuation  of  reciprocal  aid  has  been 
recognized  by  the  armed  forces.  Because  of 
the  complexities  of  the  problem,  particularly 
in  combat  areas,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  system  which  is  entirely  uni¬ 
form  or  acceptable.  Efforts  are  constantly 
being  made,  however,  to  improve  both  the 
system  used  and  the  reports  submitted. 

A  comment  by  the  Navy  Department  on  re¬ 
ciprocal  aid  would  be  of  interest  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  : 

“The  Navy  Department  reports  to  the 
F.  E.  A.  (formerly  the  Lend-Lease  Adminis¬ 
tration)  monthly  all  reverse  lend-lease  or  re¬ 
ciprocal  aid  which  has  been  reported.  Re¬ 
ports  of  such  reciprocal  aid  to  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  are  admittedly  deficient  for  various 
reasons.  Vigorous  steps  have  been  and  are 
being  taken  to  correct  this  deficiency  and 
these  steps  are  showing  results.  Some  of  the 
reasons  why  such  reports  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quate  are  as  follows:  Much  of  the  reciprocal 
aid  has  been  received  on  the  active  fighting 
fronts  where  the  commanding  officers  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  to  main¬ 
tain  the  necessary  records  and  to  render  the 
corresponding  reports.  Reciprocal  aid  has 
never  been  distinctly  defined  and  conceptions 


Country 

Source  of  information 

End  date  of 
report 

Amount 

United  Kingdom: 

In  United  Kingdom  . . 

United  Kingdom  Government... . _ 

_ do . . . . 

Dec.  31,1943 
_ do _ 

i  $1,  366, 170, 00 
160, 000, 00 
362,  365,  <KX 
91, 886,  001 
116,  251,  00' 
145,  00( 
284,00 
30,  600,  00< 
315,  001 
50,001 
85,00 
1,000,00 

2, 129, 151,  001 

Australian  Government . 

_ do. _ _ 

New  Zealand  Government . 

. do. . . 

U.  S.  Army  and  W.  S.  A._ . 

. do  _ 

Union  Government . 

June  30, 1943 
Nov.  30, 1943 
Jan.  1, 1944 
Mar.  14, 1943 
Aug.  31,1943 
Oct.  31,1943 
Sept.  30, 1943 

Army _  _ _ _ 

French  North  and  West  Africa _ 

Army,  Navy,  W.  S.  A.  (estimated) _ 

New  Caledonian  Government . . 

Army . . 

_ do . . . 

Russian  Government. . 

Total . 

1  Does  not  include  raw  materials  other  than  benzol. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  figures  represent  estimates,  and  are  not 

final. 
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of  what  constitutes  reciprocal  aid  and  what 
constitutes  joint  military  operations  vary 
considerably.  Some  reciprocal  aid  is  difficult 
If  not  impossible  to  evaluate  in  terms  of 
dollars.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  very 
reluctant  to  place  a  price  on  any  reciprocal 
aid,  although  the  aid  has  been  offered  freely. 
In  cases  where  no  value  or  cost  is  assigned 
by  the  foreign  government,  but  quantities 
and  the  nature  of  services  have  been  reported, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Navy  Department  to 
assign  any  significant  valuation.  Not  only 
do  questions  of  exchange  arise,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  our  officers  to  estimate  the  real 
cost  to  the  foreign  government.  Further¬ 
more,  even  if  the  approximate  cost  to  the 
foreign  government  were  known,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  whether  that  is  the  real 
value,  or  whether  it  should  be  the  corre¬ 
sponding  value  of  a  similar  article  or  service 
in  this  country  or  if  supplied  from  this 
country.  Because  of  these  difficulties  the  in¬ 
structions  have  been  changed  several  times. 

“At  present  the  instructions  require  our 
officers  to  demand  a  price  figure  from  the  for¬ 
eign  government  and  to  submit  that  figure, 
together  with  his  own  comment,  if  any.  If 
no  price  can  be  obtained  from  the  foreign 
government,  our  officers  are  instructed  to 
submit  their  own  best  estimate,  together 
with  information  as  to  upon  what  the  esti¬ 
mate  was  based  and  the  rate  of  exchange 
used.  Obviously  none  of  these  methods  of 
evaluation  is  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the 
method  by  which  the  foreign  government 
states  the  cost  to  it  of  the  aid  rendered  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  desirable  and  is  com¬ 
parable  to  our  own  method  of  evaluating  di¬ 
rect  lend-lease.  Reports  on  this  basis  are 
now  being  regularly  received  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  the  British  Admiralty 
is  being  urged  to  adopt  a  similar  policy.” 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  develop  ade¬ 
quate  information  on  reverse  lend-lease.  The 
final  story,  however,  will  not  be  possible  until 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

BOARD  OF  ECONOMIC  WARFARE 

The  Economic  Defense  Board  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Executive  Order  8839  under  date  of 
July  30,  1941,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  coordinating  policies,  plans,  and  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  protect  and  strengthen  the 
international  economic  relations  of  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  by  Executive  Order  8982, 
dated  December  17,  1941.  Executive  Order 
9361  of  July  15,  1943,  established  within  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  an  Office 
of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Director  as¬ 
sumed  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  which  was 
terminated  by  the  same  order.  By  Executive 
Order  9380  of  September  25,  1943,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Warfare  was  consolidated  into 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  same  order. 

The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  as  such 
made  no  purchases.  However,  upon  direc¬ 
tives  from  the  War  Production  Board  for  the 
procurement  of  strategic  materials  it  con¬ 
ducted  preliminary  negotiations  and  issued 
directives  to  subsidiary  corporations  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  exe¬ 
cute  contracts  that  would  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials  and  supplies. 

As  a  result  of  Executive  Orders  9361  and 
9385,  all  foreign  procurement  contracts  then 
in  existence  were  transferred  to  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  and  are  being  proc¬ 
essed  through  the  United  States  Commer¬ 
cial  Company.  Likewise,  all  new  foreign  pro¬ 
curement  contracts  are  being  negotiated  in 
the  name  of  that  company. 

The  purchases  are  made  through  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  corporations  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  are  incorporated 
in  the  figures  reported  for  those  organiza¬ 
tions. 


COORDINATOR  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 
The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  was  set  up  by  order  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  on  August  16, 

1940,  and  by  Executive  Order  8840  of  July  30, 

1941,  was  established  within  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management,  for  the  purpose, 
among  others,  of  furthering  the  national 
defense  and  strengthening  the  bonds  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Expenditures  are  made  from  direct 
appropriations  and  transfers  or  allocations 
from  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management 
and  the  Emergency  Fund  for  the  President. 
No  lend-lease  funds  are  involved. 

Expenditures  made  in  Latin-American 
countries  to  December  31,  1943,  amounted 
to  $24,038,243,  as  follows  (see  statement  at¬ 


tached  as  exhibit  V)  : 

Loans _  $363,  818 

Grants -  31,  985 

Health  and  sanitation _  9,  535,  605 

Food  supply - - -  2,407,797 

Coordination  committees _  3,  739,  986 

Transportation _  1,500,536 

Newsprint  shipping  subsidy _  428,  383 

Emergency  operations _  1,  379,  162 

Technical  and  other  assistance 
(including  administrative  ex¬ 
penses) . . . . .  4,650,971 


Total — . . .  24,038,243 


A  brief  statement  on  each  of  the  larger 
items  follows: 

Loans:  There  have  been  only  two  loan 
agreements,  both  of  which  involve  financing 
of  the  purchase  of  equipment.  The  amounts 
of  the  agreements  total  $649,187  and  $360,803, 
respectively.  Advances  have  totaled  $102,- 
522  and  $261,296,  respectively.  Repayments 
totaling  $18,959.02  have  been  made  under 
the  first  agreement. 

Health  and  sanitation:  The  objectives  of 
these  programs  are  (a)  to  improve  health 
conditions  in  strategic  areas  particularly  with 
relation  to  the  requirements  of  our  armed 
forces  and  those  of  our  other  American 
allies;  (b)  to  make  possible  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  strategic  materials  in  areas  where  bad 
health  conditions  exist;  (c)  to  raise  the  gen¬ 
eral  standard  of  public  health  practices;  and 
(d)  to  demonstrate,  by  carrying  out  an  ac¬ 
tion  program  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple,  that  this  Government  is  vitally  Inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the 
other  American  republics,  thereby  helping  to 
obtain  an  effective  realization  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  program  of  hemisphere  solidarity. 
The  programs  include  malaria  control,  en¬ 
vironmental  sanitation,  improvement  of 
water  supply,  construction  of  sewage  sys¬ 
tems,  construction  and  equipping  of  hos¬ 
pitals  and  health  centers,  control  of  plague, 
leprosy,  and  communicable  diseases,  medical 
care  of  migrants  and  workers  engaged  in  the 
production  of  strategic  materials,  and  the 
training  of  doctors,  sanitary  engineers,  hos¬ 
pital  administrators,  nurses,  and  other  na¬ 
tional  personnel. 

Food  supply:  The  objectives  are  (a)  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  foodstuffs  in 
areas  where  the  demand  for  food  has  been 
increased  because  of  large  concentrations  of 
troops  and  war  vessels;  (b)  to  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  of  foodstuffs  for  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  procurement  of  strategic  mate¬ 
rials;  and  (c)  to  produce  foodstuffs  in  areas 
which  could  no  longer  be  supplied  by  ship¬ 
ments  from  other  areas  because  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sufficient  shipping.  These  programs 
involve  technical  assistance  for  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  production  of  foodstuffs 
and  fiber  products;  procurement  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  supplies  and  equipment,  such  as 
hand  tools,  insecticides  and  fungicides,  seed 
and  plants;  improvement  of  storage  and  proc¬ 
essing  facilities;  development  of  irrigation; 
and  training  in  practical  agricultural 
methods. 


Coordination  committees:  The  expendi¬ 
tures  under  this  head  represent  funds  made 
available  to  committees  located  in  the  other 
American  republics  which  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  United  States  citizens  of  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  those  countries.  They  work  in 
close  relationship  with  the  Office  of  the  Coor¬ 
dinator  and  the  United  States  embassies  and 
consulates  in  carrying  out  an  information 
program  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  spread  a 
wider  knowledge  of  this  country  in  the  other 
Americas.  They  arrange  for  the  distribution 
of  visual  and  press  materials,  for  local  radio 
programs,  for  the  distribution  of  nontheatri¬ 
cal  motion-picture  films,  and  for  small  proj¬ 
ects  jn  the  educational  field. 

Transportation:  The  expenditures  reported 
under  this  category  relate  to  the  obligations 
assumed  under  notes  exchanged  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1942,  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
whereby  it  was  agreed  that  both  nations 
would  collaborate  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
certain  key  lines  of  the  Mexican  National 
Railways.  United  States  Government  agen¬ 
cies  had  purchased  in  Mexico  large  quantities 
of  strategic  materials  needed  for  direct  war 
use.  Conditions  had  so  affected  off-shore 
shipping  that  the  Mexican  National  Railways 
were  called  upon  to  transport  all  of  these 
vitally  needed  materials,  as  well  as  supplies 
and  equipment  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  war  installations  south  of  Mexico. 
The  resulting  traffic  burden  greatly  exceeded 
peacetime  traffic  loads  and  many  changes  and 
improvements  were  essential  to  continued 
operation  of  the  railways.  Each  government 
agreed  to  furnish  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
material  and  equipment  required,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  and  the  Mexican  National 
Railways  agreed  to  direct  their  operating  fa¬ 
cilities  toward  the  fullest  realization  of  the 
rehabilitation  program,  while  the  United 
States  Government  further  agreed  to  furnish 
necessary  technical  assistance  (trained  me¬ 
chanical,  track,  and  transportation  techni¬ 
cians)  . 

The  United  States  Railway  Mission  in 
Mexico  was  created  to  implement  this  agree¬ 
ment.  Although  both  governments  agreed 
to  contribute  material  and  equipment,  the 
major  contribution  by  the  United  States  has 
been  in  technical  assistance.  Continued 
contribution  by  the  Mission  will  consist 
largely  of  technical  advice  and  supervision  of 
various  educational  programs  designed  -to 
impart  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
modern  practices  in  railroad  operation  and 
maintenance  to  the  Mexican  officials  and 
employees. 

Newsprint  shipping  subsidy :  These  expend¬ 
itures  apply  to  payments  made  to  carriers  for 
the  difference  between  the  established  rate  for 
newsprint  and  the  rate  at  which  the  carriers 
would  agree  to  ship  newsprint  to  the  other 
American  republics.  The  ocean  freight  rate 
was  reduced  in  1940  to  $9.84  per  ton  by  the 
United  States  Government.  With  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
shipping  space,  the  available  space  was  nat¬ 
urally  utilized  for  commodities  carrying  high¬ 
er  rates.  While  the  requirement  for  Central 
and  South  America  is  only  about  2  percent 
of  United  States  consumption,  the  situation, 
due  to  the  lack  of  shipping,  was  relatively 
much  more  serious.  It  was  to  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  help  keep  friendly  newspapers 
in  business.  The  most  satisfactory  method 
seemed  to  be  the  payment  of  a  shipping  sub¬ 
sidy  to  bring  newsprint  up  on  a  level  with 
other  commodities.  This  method  was  chosen, 
rather  than  an  increase  in  the  shipping  rate, 
because  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
newspapers,  which  had  already  been  severely 
hit  by  the  drop  in  advertising  revenue  due 
to  the  war. 

Emergency  operations :  Expenditures  under 
this  category  relate  to  the  following : 

1.  Payments  under  a  contract  with  the 
Ecuadorian  Development  Corporation  for  the 
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rehabilitation  of  the  province  of  El  Oro  which 
was  devastated  during  the  Peruvian-Euca- 
dorian  boundary  dispute.  The  program  was 
developed  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordin¬ 
ator  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  covers  such  work  as  construction, 
repair  and  extension  of  dispensaries  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  renovation,  and  reclamation  projects 
to  facilitate  shipping  operations,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  programs. 

2.  A  program  to  alleviate  a  serious  unem- 
ployment  situation  in  Honduras  created  by 
the  cessation  of  banana  exports  due  to  the 
lack  of  shipping  during  the  latter  part  of 
1942.  The  program,  arranged  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nator,  in  cooperation  with  the  Honduran  Gov¬ 
ernment,  upon  the  urgent  request  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Honduras,  covered 
the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  sections  of 
the  highway  between  Potrerillos  and  the  Lake 
Yojea  area.  The  objectives  were  to  provide 
immediately  useful  employment  for  tempor¬ 
arily  unemployed  laborers,  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  existing  means  of  inter¬ 
ocean  transportation,  and  to  materially  bene¬ 
fit  agricultural  and  other  activities  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Technical  and  other  assistance  (including 
administrative  expenses)  :  These  expendi¬ 
tures  apply  in  general  to  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  and  its  corpora¬ 
tions  stationed  outside  of  the  United  States 
who  render  technical  assistance,  advice,  and 
aid  as  required  under  the  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  or  notes  between  this  Government  and 
the  local  governments  for  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  food  supply,  emergency  operations,  and 
transportation  programs,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  such  programs  are  carried 
out  directly  or  through  cooperative  services 
established  within  the  framework  of  the 
local  governments. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditures  made  in 
Latin  America,  additional  expenditures  have 
been  made  in  the  United  States  for  similar 
purposes;  a  brief  break-down  thereof  being 


as  follows: 

Grants : 

Trade  and  commercial _  $963,017 

Educational,  scientific,  and 

cultural _  929,  225 

United  States  activities _ _  532,  575 

Research _  145,  455 

Health  and  sanitation _  6,  840 

Food  supply _  30, 100 

General  miscellaneous _  35,  830 


Total .  2,  643,  042 


Current  expenses: 

Administrative  expenses _  7,  290,  474 

Confidential _  400,  000 

Trade  and  commercial _  610,  000 

Motion  pictures _  3,  595,  000 

Press _  2,  875,  000 

Radio _  4,341,000 

Educational,  scientific,  and 

cultural _  301,  000 

United  States  activities _  380,  000 

Research _  155,  000 

Health  and  sanitation _  110,  000 

General _  75,  000 


Total - - -  20,  132,  474 

Transportation _  300,  000 

Newsprint  shipping  subsidy _  926,267 


Grand  total -  24, 001,  783 


RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION  (AND 

SUBSIDIARY  OR  AFFILIATED  ORGANIZATIONS) 

The  report  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  covers  the  activities  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  itself  and  those  of  the  following 
corporations:  Metals  Reserve  Company,  De¬ 
fense  Supplies  Corporation,  Defense  Plant 
Corporation,  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation, 
Rubber  Development  Corporation,  United 
States  Commercial  Company. 

For  the  last  two  corporations  listed  the 
reports  were  submitted  by  the  Reconstruction 


Finance  Corporation  in  its  capacity  as  fiscal 
agent. 

Total  expenditures  made  by  the  listed  cor¬ 
porations  for  the  fiscal  years  1941,  1942,  1943, 
and  for  8  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1944, 
totaled  $2,795,324,542.13,  as  follows: 


Loans  1 . . .  $406,  518, 105.  59 

Investments _  4,  099,  362.  35 

Construction  of  facilities..  44,  662,  669.  71 

Purchases _ 2, 174,  019,  517.  93 

Current  expenses _  3,  810,  543.  06 

Other  aid  or  expenditures  2_  162,  214,  343.  49 


Total.. . .  2,  795,  324,  542.  13 


1  Repayments  on  loans  have  been  made  in 
the  amount  of  $61,895,437.61,  leaving  the  out¬ 
standing  loan  balance  as  $344,622,667.98. 

2  Represents  principal^  advance  payments 
on  contracts  and  will  ultimately  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  categories 
listed  above. 

From  a  geographical  standpoint,  the  ex¬ 
penditures  were  made  as  follows: 

British  Empire _ $1,054,355,021.38 

Latin  America _  1,  236,  921,  865.  88 

French -  30,  003,  736.  42 

Netherlands _  158,  315,  238.  50 

Portugal - - -  21,593,521.45 

Other  countries _  294, 135, 158.  50 


Total... .  2,795,324,542.13 

(A  chart  showing  a  break-down  of  the 
above  expenditures  is  attached  as  "Exhibit 
VI.”) 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
was  created  in  1934  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  financing  and  facilitating  of  exports 
and  imports  and  the  exchange  of  commodi¬ 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  It  is  authorized  to  have  $700,- 
000,000  of  loans  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
The  Congress  increased  the  limit  from  $200,- 
000,000  to  the  present  $700,000,000  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1940  to  enable  the  bank  to  make  loans 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  resources, 
the  stabilization  of  the  economies  and  the 
orderly  marketing  of  the  products  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Al¬ 
though  its  operations  in  behalf  of  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  have  been  world-wide,  circum¬ 
stances  have  restricted  them  since  the  war 
almost  entirely  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  particularly  to  the  making  of  such  loans 
as  will  develop  resources  vital  to  the  war 
effort. 

A  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  bank 
since  its  creation  on  February  12,  1934, 
through  March  31,  1944,  is  as  follows: 

Commitments _ $1, 185,  763,  080. 10 

Commitments  canceled  or 


These  figures  represent  the  best  available 
information  and  must  be  considered  to  be 
on  the  conservative  side,  as  no  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  War  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  this  first  report  to  secure  informa¬ 
tion  from  overseas  theaters.  The  Department 
is  frank  in  stating  that,  due  to  its  far-flung 
activities  and  the  need  to  eliminate  reporting 
from  overseas  theater  commanders  as  much 
as  possible,  there  are  gaps  in  the  information 
on  the  records.  Steps  are  constantly  being 
taken,  however,  to  improve  the  records  and 
reports,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  future 
reports  are  submitted  additional  information 


Commitments  not  yet  dis¬ 
bursed.. . .  $407,253,763.80 


Amount  disbursed _  447,  630,  312.  21 

Amount  repaid _  233,755,432.58 


Amount  of  loans  out¬ 
standing -  213,874,879.63 

On  a  geographical  basis  the  outstanding 
loans  are  as  follows: 

Latin  America _ $105,433,890.26 

North  America _  12,  350,  000.  00 

Africa _  65,000.00 

Asia . . . .  56,  877,  839.  24 

Europe _  27,  363,  445.  95 

Other  countries _  11,  784,  704. 18 


Total  . .  213,  874,  879.  63 

There  is  attached  hereto,  as  exhibit  VII,  a 
statement  showing  the  loans  and  commit¬ 
ments  by  countries,  the  details  of  which  by 
individual  loans  are  on  file  in  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  some 
loans  may  not  be  collected  in  full.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  bank’s  operations,  however,  indi¬ 
cate  that  uncollectible  items  will  be  in  an 
almost  negligible  amount  as  compared  with 
its  operations,  and  that  it  will  consistently 
show  a  profit.  The  bank  has  experienced 
only  three  defaults  since  the  beginning  of  its 
operations  in  1934,  as  follows: 

One  related  to  a  balance  of  $3,491.96  due 
from  a  Polish  textile  firm  which  had  pur¬ 
chased  raw  cotton  from  a  United  States  ex¬ 
porter.  Against  this  account  a  reserve  has 
been  set  "up. 

A  second,  which  was  in  the  amount  of 
$46,530.46,  resulted  from  the  Impossibility  of 
converting  Spanish  pesetas  into  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  and  immediately  following  the  civil  war  in 
Spain.  That  account  was  subsequently  liq¬ 
uidated  in  full,  both  principal  and  interest. 

The  third  account,  in  the  amount  of  $178,- 
725.24,  is  overdue  from  a  United  States  im¬ 
port  firm  now  arranging  a  composition  of 
creditors,  but  it  is  believed  that  collateral 
held  by  the  bank  is  sufficient  to  effect  even¬ 
tually  full  repayment  or,  at  least,  a  substan¬ 
tial  liquidation. 

Operations  of  the  bank  to  March  31,  1944, 
have  resulted  in  a  profit  of  $32,572,628.19 
after  the  payment  of  all  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  establishment  of  a  reserve 
for  contingencies.  Out  of  such  profit  the 
bank  has  paid  dividends  on  its  preferred 
stock  to  June  30,  1943,  in  a  total  amount  of 
$13,075,178.04,  leaving  a  net  undivided  profit 
in  the  bank  of  $19,497,450.15. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Expenditures  abroad  as  reported  by  the  War 
Department  as  of  October  81,  1943,  total 
$3,094,350,294,  as  follows: 


will  be  available.  (A  more  detailed  break¬ 
down  of  the  above  expenditures  appears  in 
the  chart  attached  hereto,  marked  “Exhibit 

vm.”) 

In  addition  to  the  expenditures  reported 
above,  there  follows  a  statement  of  supplies 
distributed  to  civilians  in  liberated  areas  by 
the  Allied  Military  Government.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  based  on  information  available  in 
this  country  and  no  break-down  by  recipient 
countries  is  available  at  this  time.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  made  as  of  December  22.  1943.  The 
dollar  values  represent  costs  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  delivered  at  a  War  Department 


expired _ _  330,  879,  004.  09 


Net  commitments  _  854,  884,  076.  01 


Location 

Construction 
of  facilities 

Purchases 

Current  ex¬ 
penses 

Total 

British  Empire. . 

$593, 783, 367 
141,  542,  706 
12,  517,  000 
3, 458,  964 
143, 804, 831 

$695, 618, 989 
29,  529,  641 

5, 338, 000 

$609,  013,  094 
16,  698,  502 
16,  556, 681 

$1, 898,  415, 4.50 
187,  770, 849 
34,411,081 
3, 458, 964 
970,  293,  350 

1,  605,  339 

824, 883,  ISO 

Total.. . 

895, 106, 868 

732, 091, 969 

1, 467, 151, 457 

3, 094,  350, 294 
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depot,  and  do  not  include  transportation  to 
the  port,  loading  costs,  ocean  shipping,  and 
other  handling  charges.  The  report  does  not 
include  aid  furnished  by  theater  commanders 
from  United  States  Army  stocks,  as  data  on 
such  aid  are  not  available  in  the  continental 
United  States.  No  determination  has  been 
made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
countries  will  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
supplies  of  this  type  furnished  to  them. 


Expenditures  made  for  supplies  and  A.  M.  G. 
distribution  to  civilians  in  liberated  areas, 
Dec.  22,  1943  1 


Item 

• 

V  alue  of 
items  con¬ 
tracted  for 

Values  of  de¬ 
liveries  made 
against  con¬ 
tracts.  plus 
value  of  items 
taken  from 
Army  stocks 
to  fill  requisi¬ 
tions 

$11,  944, 722 

1,  045,  312 
11,251,930 
979,  140 

(») 

6,  572,  055 

$14,  913, 425 
1, 045, 312 
7,  304,  534 
619,  656 
(3) 

2, 007, 766 

Hard  fuels  (coal) 2 . . . . 

Medical  supplies. . 

Miscellaneous. 

Petroleum  products . 

Total . 

31,  793, 165 

26, 190,  693 

1  Dollar  value  shown  reflects  only  those  expenditures 
made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  civilian  supplies.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  certain  materials  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Army  stocks  in  tho  theater  and  used  for 
civilian  purposes.  Although  the  theater  commander 
has  been  instructed  to  report  transfers  of  this  nature, 
specific  information  is  not  available  at  this  time. 

■  This  coal  was  procured  to  supply  Italy,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  However,  tho  United  Kingdom  has  been  supply¬ 
ing  the  coal,  and. the  coal  procured  in  this  country  (except 
for  about  20,000  tons  withdrawn  to  meet  an  emergency 
caused  by  the  strike  and  not  yet  replaced)  has  been  held 
in  reserve  for  emergencies.  It  should  be  noted  further 
that  the  coal  now  being  supplied  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia  is  used  to  supply  both  military  and  civilian 
needs.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
these  needs. 

=  Petroleum  for  civilian  use  is  issued  from  military 
stocks  in  the  theater,  and  no  information  is  available  at 
this  time  as  to  how  much  petroleum  has  been  used  for 
civilian  purposes.  However,  originally,  $11,454,309 
worth  of  petroleum  products  were  est  imated  as  a  require¬ 
ment  for  Italy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  north  Africa  to 
last  for  a  period  of  12  months. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

Expenditures  abroad  as  reported  by  the 
Navy  Department  as  of  October  31,  1943,  total 
$565,570,999,  as  follows: 


Location 

Construc¬ 
tion  of 
facilities 

Current 

expenses 

Total 

British  Empire _ 

Latin  America _ 

Netherlands- . 

$253,  309,  GOO 
20,  480,  874 
2,  425,  300 
13,  36S,  450 
2,  518,  640 
136,  885,  000 

$84,  615, 120 
42,  274,  626 
135,  560 
1,  156, 144 
8,  361,  109 
34,  576 

$337,  924,  720 
G2,  761,  500 
2,  560,  860 
14,  524,  594 
10,  879,  749 
136,  919,  576 

Other  countries — 
Southwest  Pacific. 

428,  993, 864 

136,  577, 135 

565,  570,  999 

(A  more  detailed  break-down  of  these  ex¬ 
penditures  appears  in  the  chart  attached 
•  hereto,  marked  "Exhibit  IX.’’) 

These  figures  are  very  conservative,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  comments  of  the 
Navy  Department: 

"CONSTRUCTION  OP  FACILITIES 

"(a)  While  some  of  the  items  of  construc¬ 
tion  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent,  that  is  so  only  where  it  was  essential  in 
order  to  fulfill  its  war  purpose.  The  policy 
of  making  all  facilities  of  the  most  temporary 
nature  possible  has  been  rigidly  followed. 

“(b)  The  attached  list  describes  locations 
in  only  general  terms  and  is  not  specific  as 
to  actual  installations.  This  is  primarily  for 
reasons  of  military  security,  but  also  because 
of  the  shifting  nature  of  the  picture.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  much  of  the  base  material  shipped  to 


Australia  never  arrived,  due  to  loss  en  route 
or  diversion.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  it 
was  never  intended  to  stay  in  Australia,  but 
was  sent  there  only  en  route  elsewhere.  No 
rigid  conclusions  should  therefore  be  drawn 
concerning  expenditures  shown  against  any 
individual  nation,  as  they  may  not  be  at  all 
significant. 

“(c)  These  figures  are  only  approximate,  as 
in  many  cases  the  actual  expenditures  are 
not  definitely  known.  Not  included  and  not 
obtainable  are  the  amounts  expended  in  the¬ 
aters  of  war  for  local  labor  or  local  purchases 
of  material  unless  expended  by  a  disbursing 
officer  stationed  on  shore  (i.  e.,  not  in  a  ship 
or  Marine  Corps  organization  unit).  The 
value  of  labor  and  subsistence  of  the  naval 
construction  battalions  is  also  not  included. 

"PURCHASES  AND  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

“(a)  It  is  impossible  to  include  expendi¬ 
tures  by  disbursing  officers  on  board  ship  by 
country  without  examining  every  voucher. 
The  vouchers  run  into  the  millions.  The  ac¬ 
counts  are  kept  by  ship;  not  by  where  the  ship 
may  have  been.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  It  is  also  true  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
whose  accounts  are  kept  by  organization, 
without  reference  to  where  the  organization 
may  be.  The  net  effect  of  omitting  these  fig¬ 
ures,  while  problematical,  is  probably  small. 
Ships  and  organizations  do  spend  some  of 
their  pay  abroad;  they  do  buy  some  supplies 
abroad;  they  do  hire  some  civilians  abroad. 
However,  a  large  part  of  the  military  pay  is 
sent  home  or  spent  on  board  or  in  canteens, 
etc.,  and  most  of  the  supplies  are  shipped 
out  from  the  United  States  or  furnished  lo¬ 
cally  under  reciprocal  aid. 

“(b)  Navy  disbursing  officers  are  required 
to  report  quarterly  and  are  allowed  20  days 
after  the  close  of  the  quarter  to  prepare  and 
mail  their  returns  Under  these  conditions, 
with  disbursing  officers  all  over  the  world,  and 
with  communications  hampered  by  a  global 
war,  the  record  is  never  reasonably  complete 
under  6  months  and  may  be  not  wholly  com¬ 
plete  after  1  year.  For  that  reason,  in  the 
following  table,  all  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1944  are  estimates  only,  and  those  for  the 
fiscal  year  1943  may  be  amended.  Scattered 
reports,  for  different  quarters,  are  arriving 
constantly  at  the  Navy  Department,  and  a 
monthly  compilation  would  show  some 
change  in  the  figures  each  month.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  substantial  changes  will 
be  indicated  only  quarterly  or  less  fre¬ 
quently.’’ 

SUMMARY 

There  is  submitted  as  exhibit  X  a  con¬ 
solidated  summary  of  lend-lease  aid  from 
March  11,  1941,  through  March  31,  1944,  and 
Government  expenditures  abroad  for  the 
fiscal  years  1941,  1942,  1943,  and  for  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fiscal  year  1944  for  which  the 
different  agencies  had  figures  available,  rang¬ 
ing  from  4  to  8  months.  It  shows  a  total 
figure  of  $30,362,687,362,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Lend-lease  aid- _ $21,794,237,819 

Loans _  854,  423,  225 

Grants _  31,985 

Investments _  4,  099,  362 

Construction  of  facilities _  1,  465,  842,  209 

Purchases _  4,  172,  856,  091 

Current  expenses _  1,  638,  872,  748 

Other  aid _  432,  323,  923 


Total _  30,  362,  687,  362 

Geographically,  the  distribution  is : 

British  Empire _ $19,  700,  297,  674 

Russia _  4,214,921,449 

Latin  America _  2,  327,  378,  789 

China _ • _  920,  349,  451 

Other  countries  and  gen¬ 
eral _ _  3,  199,  739,  999 


Total . .  30,  362,  687,  362 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  statement,  particularly  as  regards  ex¬ 
penditures  abroad,  is  not  complete,  and  the 
amounts  are  no  doubt  understated,  but  it  is 
the  best  that  could  be  prepared  from  avail¬ 
able  information.  It  demonstrates  the  need 
for  a  central  agency  to  coordinate  all  efforts 
to  secure  definite  and  reliable  information 
of  this  nature  for  the  Congress,  and  shows 
that  to  secure  such  information  will  require 
considerable  time  and  labor. 

The  President  has  answered  the  question 
of  the  central  agency  by  directing,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  inter¬ 
departmental  committee,  that  a  clearing¬ 
house  be  established  in  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration.  Not  only  is  this  action  en¬ 
dorsed,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
it  begin  to  function  without  delay,  so  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  complete  and 
detailed  reports  may  be  made  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  and  to  the  Senate  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  agree  to  the  request  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  that  a  representative  of  the 
investigative  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  serve  on  the  advisory  interdepart¬ 
mental  committee  which  will  assist  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  clearinghouse.  In  this  way,  not 
only  will  the  desires  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  be  kept  currently  before  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  and  the  director  of  the 
clearinghouse,  but  also  the  committee  will  be 
kept  currently  informed  as  to  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  clearinghouse. 

Finally,  the  reports  submitted  fully  justify 
the  findings  of  the  interdepartmental  com¬ 
mittee,  and  their  recommendations  are  spe¬ 
cifically  endorsed  and  passed  on  for  the  earn¬ 
est  consideration  of  the  advisory  interde¬ 
partmental  committee  to  assist  the  director 
of  the  clearinghouse.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  are: 

“LEND-LEASE  AND  REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

“1.  That  the  agencies  devise  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  a  minimum  the  time  lag  which 
now  exists  between  the  actual  transfer  of 
goods  and  services  and  the  recording  and 
reporting  of  such  transactions. 

"2.  That  in  the  future  all  transfers  be  re¬ 
corded  not  only  to  the  account  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  originally  receipted  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  or  services;  but,  also,  so  far  as  possible 
to  the  account  of  the  government  which  is 
the  ultimate  recipient;  and  that  the  lend- 
lease  governments  be  requested  to  render  a 
cumulative  statement  of  all  retransfers  made 
to  date  with  provision  for  periodic  state¬ 
ments  in  the  future. 

“3.  That  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
agencies  concerned,  develop  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  statistical  reporting  of  all 
lend-lease  transactions,  involving 

“(a)  a  standardized  classification  system 
for  use  in  the  operating  agencies  to  account 
for  all  commodities  and  all  types  of  trans¬ 
actions;  and 

“(b)  a  revision  in  the  procedures  for  re¬ 
porting  statistics  to  bring  about  a  uniform 
presentation  of  all  data  in  terms  of  dollars 
as  well  as  units. 

“4.  That,  in  recording  lend-lease  transac¬ 
tions,  procuring  agencies  should  take  the 
following  steps  under  general  principles  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration; 

“(a)  The  establishment  wherever  possible 
of  standard  prices  for  articles  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred;  and 

“(b)  for  items  of  a  nature  not  susceptible 
of  standard  pricing,  establishment  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  formula  to  arrive  at  prices  which  will 
include  all  elements  of  cost. 

“5.  That  no  attempt  be  made  at  this  time 
to  reprice  past  transactions,  as  the  effort  la- 
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volved  would  not  justify  the  results  to  be 
obtained. 

“6.  That  the  present  system  of  reporting 
losses  be  extended  to  include  items  under 
United  States  accountability,  intended  for 
transfer  on  arrival  overseas,  which  are  lost 
at  sea;  and  that  efforts  be  made  to  improve 
reports  of  losses  incurred  in  transit  within 
the  United  States. 

"7.  That  the  present  inventory  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  procuring  agencies  to  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  be  put  on  a  uni¬ 
form  basis;  that  the  inventory  records  be  ex¬ 
tended,  either  by  the  procuring  agencies  or 
War  Shipping  Administration,  to  give  com¬ 
plete  reports  of  inventory  in  transit,  in  terms 
of  dollars  as  well  as  weights;  and  that  uni¬ 
form  inventories  of  lend-lease  goods  held  by 
United  States  agencies  overseas  be  required 
on  a  periodic  basis. 

“8.  That  so  far  as  possible  uniform  report¬ 
ing  principles  be  developed  by  United  States 
agencies  in  the  major  areas  in  which  reverse 
lend-lease  is  received,  in  order  that  reports 
when  submitted  may  be  more  comparable  and 
consistent,  and  uniformity  of  reporting  forms 
and  classification  and  valuation  principles 
may  be  achieved. 

“9.  That  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration,  with  advice  and  approval  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  concerned,  devise  a  standardized  formula 
for  use  by  the  operating  agencies  in  assess¬ 
ing  and  recording  repossession  charges;  and 
that  repossession  accounts  be  revised  to  in¬ 
clude  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  cases  where  the  foreign  government 
Is  responsible  for  cancelation  of  contract. 

“10.  That  the  present  system  of  recording, 
reporting,  and  billing  reimbursable  lend-lease 
transactions  be  revised  by  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration  to  provide  for  a  uni¬ 
form  method  of  recording  and  reporting  and 
uniform  principles  for  billing  foreign  govern¬ 
ments;  and  that  for  billing  purposes,  procur¬ 
ing  agencies  whose  records  are  now  unsatis¬ 
factory  be  required  to  submit  revised  cumu¬ 
lative  statements  of  reimbursable  lend-lease 
transactions. 

“11.  That  provision  be  made  to  obtain  from 
foreign  governments  current  records  showing 
location  and  use  of  certain  durable  goods  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  United  States,  and  that  on 
cessation  of  hostilities  an  inventory  record 
be  rendered  of  all  consumable  and  semicon¬ 
sumable  items  on  hand  received  from  the 
United  States.  (See  also  recommendation 
17.) 

“12.  That  no  attempt  be  made  to  evaluate 
defense  information  transmitted  to  or  by 
foreign  governments,  but  that  a  strict  ac¬ 
counting  be  maintained  of  information  in¬ 
volving  patent  rights. 

“military  bases  and  military  installations 

ABROAD 

“13.  Although  the  present  records  do  not 
give  complete  data  concerning  expenditures 
made  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of 
bases,  the  committee  recommended — 

“That  no  major  changes  pertaining  to 
financial  recording  and  reporting  of  installa¬ 
tions  abroad  be  required  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  during  the  war  because  a  revi¬ 
sion  that  would  yield  the  information  desired 
would  require  too  great  an  additional  ac¬ 
counting  burden  for  military  personnel,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  Washington. 

“14.  That  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
establish  statistical  and  appraisal  inventories 
of  installations  abroad  similar  to  those  al¬ 
ready  initiated  by  the  Foreign  Projects  Unit 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

“investment  in  productive  facilities  related 

TO  THE  PROCUREMENT  OF  FOOD  AND  MATERIALS 

ABROAD 

“15.  That  where  master  accounts  are  main¬ 
tained  in  Washington  with  the  supporting 
detail  in  field  offices,  regular  periodic  ac¬ 
countings  and  reconciliations  from  the  field 
be  required. 


“INVESTMENT  IN  OTHER  INSTALLATIONS  OR 
PRODUCTIVE  FACILITIES  ABROAD 

“16.  That  there  be  established  a  list  of 
items  to  be  regarded  as  durable  goods. 

“17.  That  an  inventory  of  certain  durable 
goods  transferred  to  foreign  countries  be 
compiled  from  the  records  now  available  in 
all  agencies.  (For  transfer  of  items  under 
lend-lease  arrangements,  see  recommenda¬ 
tion  11.) 

“PROCUREMENT  OF  FOOD  AND  MATERIALS  ABROAD 

“18.  That  the  procuring  agencies  be  re¬ 
quired  to  install  and  maintain  records  which 
will  make  readily  available  commodity  pur¬ 
chase  data  in  commodity  units  and  dollar 
value  by  time  period,  by  commodity,  and  by 
country  of  commodity  origin. 

"LOANS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  FOREIGN  GOVERN¬ 
MENTS  AND  PRIVATE  ENTITIES  IN  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

“The  committee  found  the  present  records 
on  loans  to  foreign  governments  and  private 
entities,  and  the  statements  of  financial  aid 
rendered  to  foreign  governments,  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  and  no  changes  were  recommended. 

“It  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee 
that  economic  information  concerning  gov¬ 
ernmental  cash  expenditures  abroad  was  of 
sufficient  current  and  future  importance  to 
require  the  preparation  of  separate  periodic 
reports.  The  committee  therefore  recom¬ 
mended: 

“19.  That  arrangements  be  made  to  have 
each  department,  establishment,  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  including  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporations,  which  makes  cash  ex¬ 
penditures  abroad  prepare  quarterly  reports 
of  all  such  expenditures  for  submittal  to  a 
central  agency. 

“20.  That  the  proposed  reports  segregate 
expenditures  under  predetermined  classifica¬ 
tions  for  each  country  by  character  and  pur¬ 
pose,  and  by  a  limited  object  classification.” 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  F.  Feeney, 

Harold  E.  Merrick, 
Thomas  J.  Scott, 

Earl  W.  Cooper, 

Investigative  Staff. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  for  his  discussion  of  this  matter. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  his  state¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Record  tonight,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  shall  have  a  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  it  is  desirable  now  to  recess 
until  tomorrow  in  order  that  Senators 
may  have  ample  opportunity  in  the 
meantime  to  study  the  report.  I  do  not 
apprehend  any  long  involved  debate  on 
the  question. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  Texas  moves  a  recess,  was 
it  the  Senator’s  intention  to  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  there  is  an  execu¬ 
tive  calendar,  I  think  it  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

AUSTIN  L.  TIERNEY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Farland  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  returning  to  the  Senate  in 
compliance  with  its  request,  the  bill  (S. 
176)  for  the  relief  of  Austin  L.  Tierney, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers; 
and  also  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Senate  bill  176, 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en¬ 
acting  clause  and  insert: 


May  4 

That  Private  Law  No.  99,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

“That  in  the  administration  of  any  laws 
conferring  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
upon  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  Austin 
L.  Tierney,  who  served  as  a  fireman  third 
class,  United  States  Navy,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  as  a  fireman  third  class,  on  April  25, 
1918:  Provided,  That  no  compensation,  pen¬ 
sion,  or  other  benefits  except  mileage  at  the 
time  of  discharge,  4  months’  active  service 
pay  lost  after  absence  from  duty,  and  ad¬ 
justed  compensation  benefits  shall  be  held 
to  accrue  to  Austin  L.  Tierney  by  reason  of 
this  act  for  any  period  prior  to  its  passage.” 

Mi’.  WALSH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  was  returned  from  the 
other  House  upon  request  by  the  Senate 
after  the  Senate  had  appointed  conferees 
to  meet  with  conferees  to  be  appointed 
by  the  House  to  consider  the  amendment 
which  the  House  had  adopted  to  the 
bill. 

I  have  heretofore  given  notice  that  I 
would  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  for¬ 
mer  action  of  the  Senate.  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  it  disagreed  to  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  and  asked  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Walsh!  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALSH  of  Massachusetts.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McFarland  in  the  chair)  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  reported 
favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  that  the  nom¬ 
inations  of  postmasters  be  confirmed  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  President  be  immedi¬ 
ately  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  postmaster  nominations 
are  confirmed  en  bloc;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
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1.  LEND-LEASE.  Passed,  63-1,  H.  R.  4254,  to  continue  the  Lend-Lease. Act  for  1  year, 

with  a  Vandenberg,  Mich.,  amendment  limiting  settlement  powers  (pp.  4l77~9l)»  , 

— 

2.  FORESTRY.  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 

3848,  to  increase  from  $3,000,000  to  $6,500,000  the  total  appropriation  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  national  survey  of  forest  resources  ( S.  Rept.  863) (p.  4174). 

Su  •  “  ^ 

3.  PRICE  CONTROL.  Sen.  Murray,  Mont.,  submitted  an  amendment  which  he  and  Sen. 

Wherry,  Nebr. ,  intend  to  propose  to  the  price-control  bill,  together  with  an 
explanatory  statement,  to  make  additional  provision  for  court  review  of  OPA 
orders  (pp.  4174-5). 
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4.  FARM -MACHINERY  RATIONING.  Sen.  Capper,  Eans.,  criticized  the  handling  of  farm- 

machinery  rationing  and  inserted  a  letter  from  a,  farmer  on  this  subject  (pn. 

4175-6). 

5.  RECLAMATION.  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 

3570,  to  provide  as  an  emergency  war  project  for  the  partial  construction  of 
the  Hungry  Horse  Dam,  Mont.  (S.Rept.  8b2),and  S.  1782,  to  amend  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  so  as  to  extend  the  time  in  which  amendatory  contracts  may 
be  made  (S.  Rept.  859)  (p»  4174).  •  , 

6.  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  - McCarran, .  Nev. ,  a  pamphlet  by  F.  H. 

Brownell,  "Hard  Money, 6 7 * * *  11  was  ordered  printed  as  S.  Doc.  192  (p.  4l75).» 

HOUSE 

7.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Began  and  concluded  general  debate  on  H,  R.  4485,  "the  Whitting¬ 

ton  flood-control  bill  (pp.  4199-234).  Ren.  Whittington,  Miss.,  described  the 

bill’s  provisions  (no.  4204-12).  Rep.  Case,  S.  Dak.’,  discussed  flood  damage 
to  farm  lands  near  the  Missouri  River  (pp.  4226-7).*  Rep.  Fisher,  Tex.,  com¬ 

mended  the  soil-conservation  practices  advocated  by  SCS  (pp.  4231-2).  For  the 

bill’s  provisions,  see  Digest  57* 
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N  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Reps.  Woodrum,  Fitzpatrick,  Stages,  • 
Hendricks,  Wiggle sworth,  Dirksen,  and  Case  were  appointed  House  conferees  on 
this  hill,  H.  R.  4070  (p.  4194).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  Mar.  23. 

9.  TRANSPORTATION.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  326l,  providing  for  re¬ 
turn  to  private  ownership  of  Great  Lakes  vessels  of  1,000  tons  or  less  (p. 

4194).  This  hill  will  now  he  sent  to  the  President. 

10.  PERSONNEL.  Agreed,  without  amendment,  to  H.  Res.  535 »  providing  $50,000  addi¬ 
tional  for  the  investigations  of  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee  pursuant  to 
H.  Res.  l6  (pp.  4194-6).  '  This  resolution  had  been  reported  by  the  Accounts 
Committee  earlier  in  the  day  (p.*  4'25*2)'. 

11.  APPROPRIATIONS;  FORESTRY.  Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tion  estimate  of  $596,000'  for  the  Forest  Service  in  connection  with  administra¬ 
tion*  of'  increased  demands  for  forest  timber,  surveys  and, appraisals  to  further 
sales;  and  the  recently  enacted  sustained-yield  forest-managemppt  hill  (H.Dop.  Jj 
576).  To  Appropriations  Committee,  (p.  4252.)  ((^8 

\  / 

12.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Received  WPB’s  proposed  legislation  nto  amend"  the  Small  Business 
Mobilization  Act.  To  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  (p.  4252.) 

13.  PETROLEUM.  Rep.  Voorhis,  Calif.,  discussed  petroleum1 s  part  in  America’ s 
future  (pp.  3234-4$). 

14.  LEGISLATIVE- EXECUTIVE  RELATIONS.  Rep.  Kleberg,  Tex.,  discussed  "government!1  and 
the  functions  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  (pp.  4248-51). 

•/ 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

■*  .  .  ,  * 

15.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY;  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  By  Sen.  Gillette,  Iowa,  S.  1895,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  making  surplus  property  available  for  soil  and  water  conservation  work 
through  the  distribution  thereof,  by  grant  or  loan,  to  public  bodies  organized  t 
under  State  laws.  To.  Agriculture  ^and  Forestry  Committee.  .  {p.  4174.)  . 

l6.-  FISHERIES.  By  Rep.  Welch,  Calif.,  H.  Con.  Res.  84,  expressing  the  sense  of 

Congress  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  should  develop  the  fish  industry  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  To.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
(p.  4252.) 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

17.  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  Capper,  Kans.,  inserted  Secretary  Wickard’s  speech,  delivere 
before  the  American  Wildlife  Conference,  on  conservation  of  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  (pp.  A2376-9).  '  . 

18.  RATIONING.  Rep.  Woodruff,  Mich.,  inserted  a  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  article  crit 
cizing  the  recent  relaxing  of  meat  rationing  in  view  of  former  rationing  an-  «: 
nouncements  (p.  A2375)»  -a 

19.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Rep.  O’Mahoney,  Wyo.,  inserted  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  edi¬ 
torial  discussing  floods  and  their  control  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  use  $ 
of  irrigation  (p.  A2J>~[0), 

Rep.  Simpson,  Ill.,  inserted  a  Pike  County  Republican  and  Calhoun  News 
editorials  urging  flood  control  measures  for  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  J 
(pp.  A2380-1).  M 
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House,  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  adopted 
a  vigorous  statement  supporting  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  action  in  the  Montgomery 
Ward  case;  but  by  a  divided  vote.  I  per¬ 
sonally  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
representative  mentioned  in  the  New 
York  Times  was  actually  from  the  White 
House,  but  he  was  someone  representing 
the  administration.  It  is  rather  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  to  note  that  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  send  a  representative  of 
the  administration  to  stir  up  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  support  for  the  action 
in  Chicago.  It  is  pretty  deplorable  when 
we  reach  that  level,  the  level  of  stirring 
up  artificial  support. 

It  is  too  solemn  a  moment  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  it  seems  to  me,  for  agents 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  or  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  go  about  sowing  divi¬ 
sion  and  political  dissension  among 
those  who  loyally  maintain  the  home 
front.  After  all,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  New  Deal  war.  This  is  an 
American  war.  Across  the  sea  men  are 
fighting  in  the  American  way.  The 
boys  over  there  are  not  offering  up  their 
lives  for  the  New  Deal.  They  are  offer¬ 
ing  up  their  lives  for  America.  In  my 
judgment  it  was  reprehensible  to  send 
representatives  of  the  administration 
to  develop  support  in  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  not  all 
of  the  members  of  the  council  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  administration  lobby 
at  the  executive  council  meeting.  Cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
against  the  proposal.  That  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  to  me  that  we  have  some  inde¬ 
pendence  left  in  America.  Mr.  William 
Hutcheson,  the  able  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters, 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  administration  lobby  and 
was  joined  by  Mr.  Bugniazet  and  Mr. 
Woll  who  also  had  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  and  who  stood  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
placed  their  Americanism  ahead  of  any 
paj^arfWa^on^his^sue. 


a  The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4254)  to  extend  for  1  year 
'1  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  promote  the 
:  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved 
S  March  11,  1941,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
f  last  Thursday,  and  also  on  last  Friday, 
1  I  requested  that  the  consideration  of 
,.  House  bill  4254  be  postponed  until  to- 
j  day,  so  as  to  give  Senators  an  opportunity 
3  to  study  the  report  which  was  filed  by  the 
I  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  rMr.  McKellar],  pertaining  to 
lend-lease  aid  and  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  abroad.  Since  Friday  I  have  been 
studying  the  report  very  diligently  and 

I  very  carefully.  I  have  also  called  on 
Mr.  Feeney,  who  heads  the  investigative 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  some  information  in  reference  to  how 
lease-lend  is  administered  abroad  and  I 
want  to  say  that  all  the  data  I  have  ex¬ 


amined  has  shed  no  more  light  on  the 
subject  than  the  data  I  received  last 
October,  and  in  previous  months.  The 
report  is  vague  and  indefinite  and  deals 
mostly  with  recommendations  that 
should  have  been  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  past  2  years.  The  situation  of 
lease-lend  in  reverse  is  still  shrouded  in 
darkness  and  its  full  operation  is  still 
kept  in  secrecy.  I  believe  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  members  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  to  look  into  ihe  situation 
and  to  make  every  effort  to  determine 
what  our  country  is  receiving  by  way  of 
reverse  lend-lease  and  to  set  a  definite 
policy  as  to  what  may  be  charged  by  our 
allies  in  reverse  lend-lease. 

I  am  not  contending  that  while  the  war 
is  being  waged  we  ought  to  receive  from 
Great  Britain,  from  Russia,  and  from 
others  of  our  allies  a  return  in  kind  of 
the  natural  resources  we  are  now  dis¬ 
sipating  because  I  realize  that  labor 
shortage  and  shipping  facilities  would 
not  warrant  such  a  course.  It  strikes  me, 
however,  very  forceably,  that  we  should 
have  some  definite  understanding  now  as 
to  what  our  allies,  particularly  Great 
Britain,  can  charge  for  reverse  lend-lease 
rather  than  have  a  misunderstanding 
when  the  war  ends. 

In  the  last  few  months  Mr.  Churchill 
has  made  speeches  before  the  House  of 
Commons  which  indicate,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  that  the  British  are  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  handle  their  Empire  activities 
as  in  the  past,  in  other  words,  they  con¬ 
template  carrying  on  their  business  after 
the  war  as  it  prevailed  before  the  war, 
and  obtain  advantages  from  the  various 
British  Commonwealths  and  their  col¬ 
onies,  to  our  disadvantage.  In  a  speech 
made  by  him  on  November  9,  1943,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  mayor’s  luncheon  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  said: 

Last  year,  in  1942,  I  thought  it  right  to 
say  that  I  did  not  consider 'it  any  part  of 
my  duty  to  liquidate  the  British  Empire.  I 
do  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  hold  the  same 
opinion  today. 

Again  he  is  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  22,  1944,  in  a  news  item 
by  E.  C.  Daniel,  with  a  London  date  line, 
April  21,  1944.  The  news  item  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

London,  April  21. — Prime  Minister  Church¬ 
ill,  who  declared  in  1942  that  he  had  not  be¬ 
come  the  King’s  First  Minister  to  preside 
'^er  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire, 
asserted  today  that  even  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  he  had  sought  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  Empire’s  commercial  system. 

However,  he  said  in  an  address  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  there  would  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  a  world  structure  for  “all  generous  and 
free  associations  of  a  special  character,”  such 
as  the  British  Empire’s  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  alliance. 

Both  a  world  order  to  keep  peace  and  the 
great  federal  organization  of  the  British 
Empire,  he  asserted,  “may  be  so  fashioned  as 
to  be  but  parts  of  one  tremendous  whole.” 

Standing  before  the  House  as  a  living  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  bulldog  breed  of  empire  builders 
and  defenders,  Mr.  Churchill  neither  depre¬ 
cated  the  empire  nor  apologized  for  it,  but 
rather  explored  the  possibilities  of  perpetu- 
.  ating  and  strengthening  it.  His  speech  con¬ 
cluded  a  2-day  debate  on  Empire  policy  in- 
tended  as  guidance  for  the  government  in 
the  forthcoming  conference  of  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  here. 


EMPIRE  ISSUES  AIRED 
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Although  unable  to  commit  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  any  policy  in  advance  of  that  meet¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Churchill  joined  in  the  general  air¬ 
ing  of  Empire  problems,  one  of  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  that  of  making  the  Empire  more 
closely  knit  and  “at  the  same  time  more 
closely  associated  with  the  United  States.” 

Taking  cognizance  of  fears  that  the  policy 
of  Empire  trade  preference  might  have  been 
sacrificed  to  an  understanding  with  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Churchill  disclosed  that 
it  was  he  who  had  asked  for  insertion  of  the 
words  “with  due  respect  for  their  existing 
obligations”  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Those  words  appear  in  the  fourth  principle 
of  the  charter  pledging  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  endeavor,  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect  for  their  existing  obligations,  "to  fur¬ 
ther  the  enjoyment  by  all  States”  of  equal 
access  to  trade  and  raw  materials.  The  qual¬ 
ifying  words,  said  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
were  expressly  intended  to  retain  for  Britain 
the  “fullest  possible  rights  and  liberties  over 
the  question  of  imperial  preference.” 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  on  several 
occasions  that  our  Government  has  fur¬ 
nished  as  much  as  70  percent  of  all  the 
oil  which  is  being  used  to  run  the  war. 
We  are  depleting  our  precious  iron  and 
copper  mines.  We  have  drained  our 
Treasury,  and  we  are  piling  up  our  debt 
load  in  astronomical  figures.  If  Mr. 
Churchill  and  the  people  of  Britain  are 
to  assume  the  attitude  disclosed  by  the 
article  I  have  just  read,  I  fear  that  when 
judgment  day  comes,  when  a  settlement 
is  called  for,  there  will  be  serious  objec¬ 
tion  from  them  with  respect  to  giving 
back  to  us  some  of  the  God-given  natu¬ 
ral  resources  which  we  as  a  Nation  are 
forced  to  utilize  in  order  to  carry  on  this 
war. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  25,  1942,  I 
addressed  the  Senate  and  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks  made  the  following 
statement: 

Mr.  President,  I  admire  Mr.  Cburchill.  He 
is  a  great  political  leader.  Judging  from 
press  reports,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be 
given  a  vote  of  confidence  when  he  returns 
to  England.  In  the  past  he  has  been  able  to 
win  over  his  people  by  sheer  oratory.  I  will 
never  forget  his  speech  of  February  15,  1942, 
when  Singapore  fell.  He  lamented  its  fall, 
but  consoled  his  people  when  he  said : 

“The  first  and  greatest  of  events  is  that  the 
Unted  States  is  now  unitedly  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  the  war  with  us.  The  other  day 
I  crossed  the  Atlantic  again  to  see  President 
Roosevelt.  This  time  we  met  not  only  as 
friends  but  as  comrades  standing  side  by  side 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  battle  for  dear 
life  and  dearer  honor  in  the  common  cause 
and  against  the  commoh  foe. 

“When  I  survey  and  compute  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  vast  resources, 
and  feel  that  they  are  now  in  it  with  us, 
with  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
all  together,  however  long  it  lasts,  till  death 
or  victory,  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  other 
fact  in  the  whole  world  which  can  compare 
with  that.  That  is  what  I  have  dreamed  of, 
aimed  at,  and  worked  for,  and  now  it  has 
come  to  pass.” 

In  other  words,  we  have  lost  the  Battle  of 
Singapore,  said  Mr.  Churchill,  but  I  have 
won  the  battle  of  making  the  United  States 
an  active  participant  in  this  war  on  our  side. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  why 
Mr.  Churchill  was  so  anxious  to  get  us 
into  this  war.  He  worked  for  it,  as  he 
said,  and  now  it  has  come  to  pass.  He 
was  aware  of  our  potential  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  he  felt  that  once  we  were 
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in  he  could  depend  on  us  to  carry  on 
without  a  let-up.  It  was'  a  case  of 
maneuvering  himself  into  a  position 
where  he  could  make  it  possible  to  let 
George  do  it,  and  I  do  not  mean  King 
George  of  England.  As  I  said  then,  and 
I  repeat  now,  we  have  given  unstintingly 
in  this  war— we  are  spending  at  the  rate 
of  over  ninety  billions  annually,  14  per¬ 
cent  of  which  is  expended  annually  for 
lend-lease  operations — and  unless  the 
Congress  takes  hold  now  and  tries  to 
make  sure  that  the  British  Empire  bar¬ 
gains  with  us  now  to  restore  to  us  after 
the  war  some  of  the  many  millions  of 
tons  of  natural  resources  of  every  kind 
which  are  now  being  dissipated,  we  may 
find  ourselves  unable  to  carry  on  war 
in  the  future  in  defense  of  our  own 
country. 

Some  of  us  have  been  advocating  that 
the  British  should  deed  to  us  in  per¬ 
petuity  certain  bases  in  the  Atlantic. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  soon  after  the 
destroyers-for-bases  deal  was  made — I 
advocated  that,  instead  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment’s  receiving  a  99-year  lease  on  the 
bases,  we  should  get  them  in  perpetuity. 
Three  or  four  months  ago  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives’ 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  visited  those 
bases  and  advocated  that  such  a  policy 
should  be  adopted  now  while  the  war  is 
going  on.  But  when  that  matter  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  British  people 
Mr.  Churchill  said,  as  appears  in  an 
article  headed  London,  April  26,  1944, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday,  April  27,  1944: 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  told  the  House 
of  Commons  today  there  was  not  the  “slight¬ 
est  question  of  any  cession  of  British  terri¬ 
tories"  in  the  leasing  in  September  1940  of 
bases  to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for 
50  American  destroyers. 

Rhys  Davies,  Labor  member,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  recommendation  of  a  Naval  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington  for  study  of  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  obtain  permanent 
possession  of  the  military  bases. 

Mr.  Churchill  replied  that  the  Commons 
might  “rest  assured  there  have  been  no  devel¬ 
opments  calling  for  review  by  the  Government 
or  the  House  of  the  existing  position  in  this 
matter,  which  remains  unchanged.” 

The  1940  agreement  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  change 
of  sovereignty  in  the  bases,  which  were  leased 
to  the  United  States  for  99  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  obtain  those  Atlantic 
bases  in  perpetuity,  I  have  advocated 
that  when  the  war  is  over  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  given  the  right  by  our 
allies  to  select  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the 
Atlantic,  if  we  see  fit  to  do  so,  such 
bases  as  we  may  have  built  in  order  to 
fight  this  war.  In  fact  we  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  establish  other  bases  to  the  end 
that  such  bases  may  be  used  for  our  pro¬ 
tection  and  to  help  keep  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  the  space  of  25  years  our 
great  Nation  has  been  called  upon  to 
save  the  world  on  two  occasions.  We 
have  fought  and  we  are  now  fighting,  not 
as  conquerors,  but  as  saviors  of  liberty 
and  we  should  be  afforded  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  it  possible  for  the  world  to 
live  in  peace.  Since  our  aims  are  so 
noble,  our  allies  should  trust  us  and  not 
hesitate  to  make  such  bases  available  to 


us.  I  believe  that  such  a  policy  should 
be  settled  now,  not  after  the  war;  and  I 
urge  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
study  this  matter  and  to  have  it  in  mind 
when  further  appropriations  are  made 
to  help  our  allies. 

I  have  turned  over  to  the  Truman 
committee  all  information  that  I  had  on 
the  subject  of  lease-lend  in  reverse.  I 
obtained  some  very  valuable  information 
from  a  major  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  who  was  stationed  in  England, 
and  who  told  me  that  he  desired  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Truman  committee  or 
before  any  other  committee,  so  that  the 
American  people  could  find  out  how 
lease-lend  is  operating  in  Great  Britain. 
What  I  have  asked  in  the  past  and  what 
I  am  asking  now  is  that  any  reverse  lease- 
lend  aid  be  something  real,  something 
tangible,  something  that  will  be  useful. 
This  major  said  that  some  of  our  soldiers 
were  being  housed  in  English  castles  that 
were  repaired  and  put  in  order  by  the 
English  and  all  expenses  were  in  turn 
charged  to  us  by  way  of  reverse  lend- 
lease.  He  further  stated  that  many 
commodities  that  were  sent  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  under  lease-lend  were  in  turn  sold 
to  our  soldiers  for  cash  and  the  cash 
found  its  way  in  the  British  Treasury. 
He  further  stated  that  lease-lend  gaso¬ 
line  was  sold  by  the  British  and  the  cash 
also  found  its  way  in  the  British  Treasury 
and  all  we  got  was  an  I  O  U. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  in  two 
speeches  before  the  Senate,  one  on  March 
5,  1941,  and  another  on  October  12,  1943, 
statements  such  as  this  were  made  by  the 
Lend-Lease  Administrator,  who  was  then 
Mr.  Stettinius: 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  in  dollars  either 
the  cost  to  the  British  or  the  value  to  us,  for 
example,  of  British  engineering  and  designs 
of  weapons  based  upon  2  years  of  combat 
experience  gained  before  we  entered  the  war. 
All  this  has  been  freely  made  availlable  to 
us  in  the  production  of  planes,  tanks,  and 
other  weapons  in  our  own  factories  and  for 
our  own  forces.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  number  of  American  lives  that  have  been 
saved  by  equipping  our  forces  with  those  im¬ 
proved  weapons. 

In  my  speech  on  October  12, 1943,  after 
quoting  the  foregoing  statement,  I  said: 

Just  stop  and  think  of  that.  The  great 
British  Government  proposes  to  offset  lend- 
lease  aid  by  engineering  experience.  I  say 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  British  people  that 
If  they  seek  to  offset  lend-lease  aid  in  such 
a  manner,  they  ought  to  hang  their  heads  in 
shame. 

I  repeat  that  statement  today. 

Mr.  President,  unless  a  policy  is  estab¬ 
lished  now,  after  the  war  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  debt  to  some  of  our  allies  if 
they  are  permitted  to  charge  for  such 
services  as  I  have  just  indicated.  They 
are  contemplating  a  charge  on  capital 
investments  made  by  them  in  building 
roads,  air  fields,  and  the  like,  some  of 
which  our  boys  use  in  fighting  this  war. 
I  say  that  unless. our  Government  estab¬ 
lishes  a  policy  now,  it  might  be  too  late, 
when  the  war  ends,  for  us  to  recoup  what 
is  justly  due  us. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  My  understanding 
is— and  I  have  received  the  information 


from  Army  officers — that  in  the  lend- 
lease  operations  in  north  Africa  we  have 
turned  over  trucks,  machinery,  and  other 
things  to  the  British,  and  that  they  were 
used  not  by  us,  but  by  the  British,  in  ob¬ 
taining  good  will  for  themselves  in  north 
Africa.  However,  I  understand  that 
since  that  has  been  made  known,  and 
taken  up  with  the  President,  he  has  said 
that  he  would  insist  that  in  the  future 
all  lend-lease  in  north  Africa  be  handled 
by  America  rather  than  the  British. 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  it.  However,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  the 
British  were  permitted,  in  the  first  place, 
to  use  lend-lease  goods  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  to  the  Arabs,  or  lending 
them  to  the  Arabs  or  other  people  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  good  will  for  the 
British.  If  the  goods  are  furnished  by 
us,  they  ought  to  be  given  in  our  name. 
I  have  seen  some  statements  to  the  effect 
that  that  was  not  being  done,  but  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know,  from  a  very  respectable  au¬ 
thority,  that  it  was  being  done,  and  that 
recently  the  President  has  said  that  in 
the  future  the  operations  should  be  han¬ 
dled  by  Americans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  policy  has  been 
changed  since  last  November.  My  pur¬ 
pose  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  and  the  country  is 
with  the  hope  that  the  British  people 
will  see  the  light.  The  British  should 
realize  that  this  is  not  our  war  and  that 
we  are  giving  our  all  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  speech  on  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1943,  Americans  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  when  we  gave  50  destroyers 
to  Great  Britain,  we  were  obtaining  land 
in  order  to  build  7  bases.  Investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  that  was  not  the 
case.  All  we  acquired  was  the  right  to 
use  the  water  and  the  free  air  surround¬ 
ing  certain  British  possessions.  After 
this  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  country  6  or  8  months  ago,  the 
British  people  saw  the  light,  and  they 
paid  over  to  us  the  amount  of  money 
expended  by  us  in  acquiring  land  for  the 
7  bases.  The  amount  involved  was 
not  large.  It  was  only  $6,200,000;  but 
that  much  was  saved. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  now  is 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  and  to  urge  the 
committee  to  establish  a  policy  now  as 
to  what  can  be  charged  by  our  Allies  in 
reverse  lease-lend,  instead  of  waiting 
until  after  the  war  and  getting  into  a 
dispute  over  it.  I  hesitate  to  repeat  my 
purpose  so  often  and  my  hope  is  that  the 
Appropriation  Committee  of  the  Senate 
will  make  “action”  its  byword  when 
considering  further  lend-lease  appro¬ 
priations.  We  can  easily  establish  a 
policy;  and  I  believe  that  such  a  course 
will  be  conducive  to  much  better  rela¬ 
tions  when  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  take 
any  more  of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
two  speeches  made  by  me  before  this 
body,  under  date  of  March  5,  1941,  and 
October  12,  1943. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Ellender.  *  *  *  Mr.  President,  I 

did  not  oppose  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  I 
thought  it  was  necessary.  Not  only  did  I 
favor  its  adoption  but  I  •  have  supported 
every  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  its 
purposes,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  its  continua¬ 
tion.  However,  what  has  puzzled  me  re¬ 
garding  its  operation  is  my  inability  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  which  I  deem  pertinent, 
giving  a  clear  picture  of  how  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 
some  of  the  countries  which  receive  aid  un¬ 
der  its  provisions  furnish  us  goods  and 
services  in  return,  but  when  an  effort  is 
made  to  determine  what  it  is  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  in  return,  the  information  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  I  believe  that  I  express  the  views  of 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
American  people,  when  I  say  that  it  would 
be  far  better  for  us  to  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  now  of  what  our  allies  will  be  permitted 
to  charge  us  on  lend-lease  in  reverse,  than 
to  have  a  misunderstanding  of  the  matter 
when  peace  comes. 

On  March  5,  1941,  when  the  lend-lease 
bill  was  being  considered  by  the  Senate,  I 
made  this  suggestion  to  the  President,  and 
I  think  it  will  bear  repetition : 

“It  is  hoped  that  the  President,  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers — ”  that  is,  lend-lease 
powers  given  to  him — "will  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  vast  resources  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  and  other  countries  now  engaged  in 
war  on  its  side  before  extending  them  too 
much  credit  to  carry  on  their  war. 

“I  have  made  a  study  of  the  debts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  various  British  possessions  now 
engaged  in  war  with  her.  I  have  before  me 
a  statement  which  is  very  interesting,  and  I 
believe  the  information  it  contains  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  pock- 
etbook  of  Uncle  Sam  is  being  opened,  as  it 
were,  in  order  to  help  the  British. 

“Our  country,  including  its  possessions, 
has  an  area  of  3,738,395  square  miles.  Its 
total  population  is  150,450,560.  The  public 
debt  of  the  United  States  up  to  September 
30,  1940,  was  $44,214,604,746.” 

I  will  omit  further  reading  in  regard  to  a 
comparison  of  debts,  because  I  propose  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  detail  when  I  present 
to  the  Senate  the  statement  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

“Further,  Mr.  President — ” 

Again  quoting  from  my  speech  of  March 
6,  1941: 

“I  hope  all  that  is  now  being  done  by  the 
British  possessions  will  be  continued  after 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  to  the  same  extent, 
if  not  greater,  than  now  prevails.  In  other 
words,  after  we  pass  this  bill  I  do  not  want 
the  British  possessions  to  assume  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  going  to  do  all  the  work  and  furnish 
all  of  the  materials  needed. 

“Under  the  pending  bill  the  President  has 
the  power  to  trade,  exchange,  or  barter  all 
kinds  and  quantities  of  property.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  exercise — and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  he  will — that  power  so  that  we  will 
receive  some  form  of  compensation  for  our 
property,  rather  than  make  outright  gifts  to 
those  who  will  benefit.” 

That  statement  was  made,  as  I  have  said, 
on  March  5,  1941. 

“I  submitted  figures  showing  the  areas  of 
the  various  countries.  The  British  Empire  is 
almost  four  times  larger  than  the  United 
States  in  area.  Likewise,  we  know  that  our 
country  is  entirely  dependent  on  British  and 
Dutch  possessions  for  rubber,  tin,  and  a  few 
other  natural  resources  that  are  essential  to 
us;  and  in  making  these  trades  I  hope  the 
President  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind  and 
obtain  for  us  vast  quantities  of  these  natural 
resources.  I  may  further  add  in  that  con¬ 
nection  that  the  President  may  look  into  the 
feasibility  of  obtaining  permanent  bases 


in  the  Atlantic  from  the  British  rather  than 
99-year  leases.  I  am  not  advocating  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  any  of  the  islands  involved,  but 
complete  sovereignty  and  ownership  in  per¬ 
petuity  of  those  portions  of  the  islands  or 
mainland  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly 
establish  our  bases. 

*  *  #  *  * 

“Today,  sad  to  say,  our  great  country  may 
be  penalized  because  it  has  industrial  ad¬ 
vantages  unequaled  by  those  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  Because  of  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  our  people,  we  have  become  the 
arsenal  of  democracy.  In  the  meantime  let 
us  not  forget  that  our  natural  resources  are 
being  depleted,  and  we  should  demand  for 
our  finished  products  some  of  the  rich  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies.” 

Mr.  President,  I  have  merely  cited  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  speech  as  a  further  reminder 
to  the  President  and  his  advisers  that  it  is 
while  the  war  is  in  progress  that  he  should 
make  every  effort  to  replenish  from  abroad 
our  God-given  natural  resources  which  are 
now  being  utilized  in  such  large  quantity 
in  this  great  war. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  operation  of  lend- 
lease,  I  have  made  every  effort  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  Administrator  information  as 
to  how  lease-lend  operates,  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  one-way  street,  as  has  been  suggested, 
or  whether  we  are  receiving  any  value  in  re¬ 
turn  for  what  we  send  to  our  allies. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  do  not 
expect  all  our  allies  to  be  able  at  this  time 
to  return,  either  in  kind  or  otherwise,  what 
we  are  now  giving  them.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  China.  I  know  that  China  cannot 
do  it;  we  have  heard  and  read  of  her  pov¬ 
erty.  I  feel  confident  also  that  Russia  at 
this  time  cannot  possibly  make  any  return 
in  kind  or  otherwise.  She  has  her  hands 
full  fighting  Germany,  and  I  know  that 
America  is  proud  of  her  matchless  victories 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  I  predict  that 
when  the  history  of  this  war  is  written,  Rus¬ 
sia’s  legions  will  be  given  credit  for  saving 
world  democracy  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  facts  and 
figures  have  been  submitted  to  this  Senate 
not  only  in  recent  weeks,  but  months  ago, 
which  show  that  Great  Britain  could  to 
some  extent  relieve  or  lighten  our  burden 
by  returning  to  us  in  kind  or  in  some  sub¬ 
stantial  way  such  materials  as  we  are  fur¬ 
nishing  her  under  lease-lend.  Furthermore, 
I  believe  sincerely  that  now,  while  the  war 
is  on,  as  I  have  just  indicated,  we  ought  to 
have  such  an  understanding.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  we  should  not  have  an 
agreement,  that  we  are  to  obtain  from 
Great  Britain  concessions  for  bauxite  from 
her  rich  mines  in  British  Guiana.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  granted 
concessions  for  tin,  for  rubber,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  for  oil. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  this  country  has  been 
furnishing  about  70  percent  of  the  oil  which 
is  now  being  used  by  our  allies,  and  we  hear, 
to  our  amazement,  that  the  British  have 
vast  oil  reserves  in  Iran  and  that  big  Brit¬ 
ish-owned  refineries  are  running  but  60  per¬ 
cent  of  their  capacity.  Why  should  the 
United  States  send  oil  and  octane  gas  across 
the  /feeas  when  both  could  be  obtained  not 
far  from  the  actual  theaters  of  war? 

Yesterday  morning  I  telephoned  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administrator.  I  was  referred  to  one 
of  the  experts,  and  I  again  asked  how  the 
lend-lease  operated  in  Australia.  Much  has 
been  said  here  about  Australia.  The  answer 
was  that  neither  the  British  nor  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  had  a  sufficient  number  of  men  on 
hand  to  make  the  compilations;  in  other 
words,  that  they  were  short  of  labor  to 
render  such  services.  Lease-lend  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  now  for  over  2%  years, 
and  it  strikes  me  that  the  American  people 


are  entitled  to  know  how  lease-lend  is  being 
operated.  It  will  be  recalled  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Australian  Government  contend 
that  their  country  has  furnished  us  with  as 
much  as  she  has  received  from  us.  In  other 
words,  the  accounts  are  about  in  balance. 

Mr.  Bridges.  *  *  *  But  I  do  believe,  as 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  attempting  to 
tell  the  Senate,  that  the  country  is  entitled 
to  know  what  is  going  on  today  in  lend-lease. 

I  believe  the  strongest  point  the  Senator  has 
made  today  is  this:  When  we  give  to  any 
country  equipment  or  supplies  under  lend- 
lease,  which  they  in  turn  sell  to  their  civilian 
population,  for  which  they  receive  cash  from 
their  own  people,  can  anyone  in  the  Senate 
offer  one  legitimate  reason  why  that  money 
should  be  placed  in  their  own  treasury  and 
spent  for  their  own  purposes  and  not  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States?  That  is  one  of 
the  loopholes  in  lend-lease  that  should  be 
corrected  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  the 
United  States  and  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  again? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Does  either  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  or  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  have  any  proof  of  the  last  statement? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  received  it  from  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administrator,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hatch.  That  other  countries  receiving 
lend-lease  from  us  were  selling  lend-lease 
articles  to  their  own  citizens? 

Mr.  Ellender.  Yes.  I  will  read  from  the 
record  a  statement  made  by  me  early  in  1943 
with  respect  to  the  matter.  I  cannot  find 
the  statement  at  the  moment,  but,  as  I  recall, 
I  said  that  shiploads  of  milk,  of  cheese,  of 
powdered  eggs,  and  the  like  are  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  for  which  the  United  States  receives 
an  I  O  U.  The  British  Government  sells  the 
merchandise  to  the  wholesalers  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  wholesalers  sell  it  to  the  retailers, 
and  the  retailers  to  the  consuming  public. 
What  really  happens  is  that  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  receives  the  cost  of  the  goods  from 
the  wholesalers  and  puts  it  into  the  treasury. 
No  doubt,  profits  are  made  on  which  income 
taxes  are  collected  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  ad  valo¬ 
rem  taxes  are  also  collected  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  present  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  when  I  or  some 
other  Senator  asked  the  question  of  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius,  I  think  it  was,  or  some  representative 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  and  the 
answer  was  very  frankly  made  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  was  selling  the  goods,  and 
the  money  received  for  the  sale  of  the  goods 
was  going  into  the  British  Exchequer.  There 
was  no  question  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  made  statements  regard¬ 
ing  this  on  the  Senate  floor  on  two  occasions 
at  least.  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  referred 
and  recall  the  incident. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  When  Mr.  Stettinius  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  he  very  frankly  admitted  that 
that  was  true.  There  was  no  question  about 
it. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  read  a  little  more  from  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  then  I  will  conclude  with  lease-lend: 

“Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally]  was  discussing  the  pending  bill  for  a 
continuation  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  asked  him  some  questions  with  a  view  of 
attempting  to  clarify  a  few  of  the  issues 
involved.  As  I  stated  then,  I  repeat,  I  voted 
for  lease-lend  and  I  expect  to  vote  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  lease-lend.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  made  plain  to  the  American  people 
how  lease-lend  operates — just  how  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  pay  us  back  for  the  advances  made. 

I  have  been  trying  to  obtain  an  answer  to 
the  questions  for  the  past  6  or  8  months,  and 
I  am  still  in  the  dark. 

"I  am  informed  that  the  way  some  of  lease- 
lend  works — 

_ “X  desire  to  call  to  the  attention 

of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch] 
that  this  is  the  quotation  I  was  looking  for 
awhile  ago — 

“is  in  the  following  manner:  A  cargo 
of  pork,  canned  fruits,  dried  eggs,  and 
other  products  is  shipped  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  its  civil¬ 
ian  population.  Those  products  are  turned 
over  to  an  agency  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  British  agency  pays  nothing  for 
them  to  our  Government  but  sells  them  to 
the  merchants  in  the  British  Isles,  and  in 
turn  the  merchants  sell  the  goods  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  British  Isles,  thereby  enabling  the 
merchants  to  maintain  themselves  in  busi¬ 
ness.  No  doubt,  some  appreciable  income  ac¬ 
crues  to  the  merchants  upon  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  receives  taxes  and  other  in¬ 
come.  If  that  be  true,  I  would  be  interested 
to  find  out  to  what  extent  is  lease-lend  op¬ 
erated  in  such  a  manner.” 

Since  that  time  I  have  tried  to  obtain  that 
Information,  but  I  understand  that  the 
statistics  are  not  available,  and  that  Eng¬ 
land  cannot  furnish  the  information  be¬ 
cause  of  shortage  of  labor  to  compile  such 
figures. 

“Let  it  not  be  shrouded  in  darkness.  The 
people  are  entitled  to  know  if  this  is  an  out¬ 
right  donation  or  if  they  are  being  kidded 
into  believing  that  they  can  expect  to  be  re¬ 
paid  in  kind  or  otherwise. 

“If  we  are  to  receive  value,  let  our  allies 
make  it  real.  Let  us  be  shown  that  they 
mean  business.  *  *  *  While  this  war  is 

continuing  we  should  obtain  absolute  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  bases  that  we  acquired  from 
England  some  time  ago  in  return  for  50  de¬ 
stroyers.  Let  us  make  lease-lend  work  to 
that  end.  I  advocated  such  a  proposition  al¬ 
most  1  year  ago,  and  I  doubt  If  anything 
has  been  done  to  this  moment.  Other  bases 
could  be  acquired  in  like  manner.  In  that 
connection  why  not  obtain  sovereign  rights 
over  some  of  the  air  bases  we  are  building  in 
the  Pacific  and  other  parts  of  the  world?  On 
the  other  hand  what  about  the  millions  of 
tons  of  our  natural  resources  that  are  being 
sent  abroad?  Why  could  not  some  agree¬ 
ment  be  entered  into  now  whereby  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  in  some  way  have  returned  to 
it  some  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  steel  it  is 
sending  abroad?  How  about  oil;  why  not 
make  provisions  for  its  return  after  the  war? 
How  about  rubber  and  tin?  Are  we  going  to 
be  forced  to  pay  to  Britishers,  after  the  war, 
tremendous  sums  for  rubber  and  tin  as  we  did 
after  the  First  World  War?  It  strikes  me 
that  while  this  war  is  on,  while  we  are  giving 
our  all,  while  we  are  dissipating  our  God- 
given  natural  resources,  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  obtain,  in  kind,  those  irreplaceable 
resources.  Let  some  agreement  be  made  now, 
to  make  available  to  us  after  the  war,  iron 
ore,  tin,  manganese,  bauxite,  oil,  and  other 
resources  that  are  now  being  used  in  large 
quantities.  We  must  and  should  replenish 
those  resources. 

“Mr.  President,  I  advocated  a  similar  pro¬ 
posal  2  years  ago,  when  the  original  bill  was 
before  us.  I  had  hoped  that  something 
would  be  done  in  that  direction  here  now. 
The  British  Commonwealth  has  many  times 
the  natural  resources  the  United  States  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  I  contend  that  now  is  the  time 
for  us  to-have  a  clear-cut  understanding  of 
how  we  are  to  obtain  in  kind  some  of  our 
God-given  resources  which  are  now  being  ex¬ 
travagantly  dissipated.  Let  us  obtain  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  sovereignty,  some  of  the  rich  bauxite 
mines  owned  by  the  British,  some  of  the  rich 
tin  deposits  owned  by  the  British  and  the 
Dutch;  in  fact,  sovereignty  over  some  of  the 


rich  natural  deposits  owned  by  our  allies  and 
which  are  now  idle.  Let  us  bargain  now 
while  the  war  is  on  and  not  wait  until  the 
war  Is  over.  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  sub¬ 
ject  more  in  detail.” 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  that  reference  to  the 
Senate  merely  to  show  that  some  of  us 
were  not  asleep,  and  that  I  believe  we  have 
made  valid  suggestions  to  those  adminis¬ 
tering  lend -lease,  but  somehow  they  have 
not  been  followed.  It  is  /ny  contention  that 
a  discussion  of  this  kind  probably  will  lead 
England  to  do  in  regard  to  other  matters 
what  she  did  in  respect  to  the  50-destroyer 
deal.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the 
British  were  given  50  destroyers  in  trade  for 
7  bases,  some  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  *  *  *  investigated  to  find 

out  some  of  the  details  in  regard  to  that 
deal.  When  an  investigation  was  made,  what 
did  we  find?  We  found  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  had  simply  acquired  water  and  air, 
and  that  we  had  to  go  down  in  our  Jeans 
and  pay  out  as  much  as  $6,200,000  in  order 
to  acquire  land  upon  which  to  build  the 
bases.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  discus¬ 
sions  we  had  in  the  past  brought  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  their  senses;  and  2  months  ago  we 
were  paid  for  the  amount  the  United  States 
put  up  to  buy  the  land  for  those  bases. 

By  the  same  token,  I  want  to  bring  to  their 
attention  many  other  things.  I  am  pleading 
for  an  understanding  now,  so  that  we  shall 
not  have  a  misunderstanding  around  the 
peace  table. 

One  of  the  puzzling  answers  was  in  regard 
to  the  valuation  of  reciprocal  aid.  How  to 
evaluate  services,  and  so  forth,  seems  to  have 
been  the  troublemaker  for  the  Lease-Lend 
Administrator.  This  was  his  reply: 

“While  we  have  kept  records  of  reciprocal 
lend-lease  aid  received  from  all  countries, 
it  has  not  been  practicable  thus  far  to  make 
evaluation  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  amount 
of  this  aid.  However,  we  are  endeavoring  to 
obtain  from  the  foreign  governments  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  costs  to  them,  in  terms  of  their 
own  currency,  of  the  aid  which  they  have 
given  us.  The  Australian  Government  has 
already  indicated  that  it  spent  approximately 
£61,000,000 — which  would  be  about  $196,000,- 
000  of  our  money — for  reverse  lease-lend  up 
to  June  30,  1943.” 

I  had  asked  for  a  statement,  but  all  I  re¬ 
ceived  was  the  amount.  Upon  further  in¬ 
vestigation  from  some  of  the  experts  in  lease- 
lend  I  am  told  that  a  large  amount  of  this 
$196,000,000  which  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  charged  against  us  is  for  the  money 
spent  by  the  Australian  Government  to  build 
roads  and  airports  throughout  Australia  for 
the  defense  of  Australia,  and  for  the  rent  of 
large  airports  scattered  throughout  Australia, 
and  also  for  the  use  of  docks  in  Australia. 
Just  think,  Senators.  Here  we  are,  sending 
our  blood,  our  money,  and  everything  else  to 
defend  Australia,  and  we  are  charged  rent  for 
the  use  of  bases  and  the  cost  of  building  ports 
and  roads  in  order  to  defend  Australia. 

Before  the  war  the  debt  of  Australia  was 
five-billion-and-some-odd-million  dollars. 
Now  it  is  about  $200,000,000  less  than  it  was. 
According  to  the  figures  I  have,  she  owes  less 
now  than  she  did  before  the  war.  Probably 
our  great  country  could  pay  all  of  its  debts 
if  we  could  get  from  all  our  allies  material 
which  we  could  sell  for  value  and  put  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  in  our  pockets. 

Let  me  read  further: 

“The  problem  of  evaluation  is,  however,  a 
very  difficult  one.  The  reciprocal  aid  received 
by  us  consists  of  thousands  of  individual 
transactions  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  under  the  most  diverse  circumstances. 
To  place  values  on  individual  items,  or  even 
to  arrive  at  values  in  terms  of  general  cate¬ 
gories,  is  a  vast  undertaking.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  types  of  reciprocal  aid  that  are  of 
such  an  intangible  character  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  value  them.” 


Listen  to  this,  Senators: 

“It  is  impossible  to  measure  in  dollars  ei¬ 
ther  the  cost  to  the  British  or  the  value  to  us, 
for  example,  of  British  engineering  and  de¬ 
signs  of  weapons  based  upon  2  years  of  com¬ 
bat  experience  gained  before  we  entered  the 
war.  All  this  has  been  freely  made  available 
to  us  in  the  production  of  planes,  tanks,  and 
other  weapons  in  our  own  factories  and  for 
our  own  forces.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  number  of  American  lives  that  have  been 
saved  by  equipping  our  forces  with  those 
improved  weapons.” 

Just  stop  and  think  of  that.  The  great 
British  Government  proposes  to  offset  lend- 
lease  aid  by  engineering  experience. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  British 
people  that  if  they  seek  to  offset  lease-lend 
aid  in  such  a  manner  they  ought  to  hang 
their  heads  in  shame. 

“Another  difficulty  is  involved  in  expressing 
a  ‘value’  in  terms  of  dollars.” 

Hundreds  of  those  airplanes  upon  which 
these  gadgets  are  used  are  in  lend-lease. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  utilized  many 
gadgets  for  which  we  were  responsible. 

I  am  wondering  to  what  extent  they 
charge  us  or  give  us  credit  for  that  by  way 
of  compensation.  I  am  confident  that  our 
people  are  not  thinking  of  charging  the 
British  for  such  services. 

Listen  to  this,  Senators: 

“A  list,  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Warfare,  indicating  the  volume  of  public 
purchases  and  private  commercial  imports 
from  lease-lend  countries  during  the  year 
1942,  is  enclosed.  With  respect  to  the  British 
Empire,  the  over-all  financial  condition  of 
the  Empire  has  thus  far  required  that  these 
purchases  be  for  cash.  Our  purchases  of 
bauxite  from  British  Guiana,  for  example, 
have  been  cash  transactions  for  this  reason.” 

Think  of  it,  Senators.  What  about  our 
financial  condition?  If  such  a  policy  is  to 
continue,  the  American  people  should 
know  it. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  takes  his  seat,  I  wonder 
if  he  will  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  matter,  if  the  problem  which  he 
has  been  discussing  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  to  determine  a  policy  to  meet  the 
condition  to  which  he  has  been  refer¬ 
ring.  I  wonder  how  the  Senator  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  could  adopt  a  policy  outside  the 
framework  of  the  definitive  provisions 
which  Congress  has  laid  down  in  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  delegating  authority  to 
the  executive  department? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  hold  the  purse 
strings. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  could  make  it  pretty  hot  for  someone 
if  what  we  suggest  were  not  carried 
through.  I  realize  that  the  lend-lease 
operations  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive.  As  I  stated  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler]  awhile  ago,  I  understand 
that  in  November  the  President  issued 
certain  orders  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  handle  lend-lease  goods  in  North 
Africa.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  some  of  us  raised  the  question,  such 
goods  might  still  be  handled  as  they  have 
been  handled  in  the  past;  that  is, 
through  the  British.  The  recipients  of 
such  aid  were  under  the  impression  that 
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the  British  were  their  benefactors,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  moment,  because  of  considera¬ 
tions  of  secrecy,  I  am  unable  to  inform 
the  Senate  as  to  the  contents  of  some 
of  the  documents  which  I  saw  in  the  past 
2  or  3  days.  However,  those  documents 
confirm  touch  of  the  allegations  made  by 
me  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  since  1941;  in  fact,  every  time 
lease-lend  has  been  under  consideration. 
In  my  judgment,  charges  in  reverse  lend- 
lease  are  being  made  against  us  by  some 
of  our  allies  which  are  unconscionable. 
It  would  be  the  same  if  the  Senator’s 
home  should  catch  fire  and  I  were  to  go 
to  the  fire  and  help  him  put  it  out  and 
he  charged  me  for  the  use  of  hose. 
What  I  am  contending  is  that  if  we  are 
to  have  lend-lease  in  reverse  let  us  not 
“kid”  ourselves  into  believing  that  it 
should  be  anything  except  real.  Let  us 
make  it  real.  That  is  what  I  am  plead¬ 
ing  for.  Let  us  not  permit  our  allies, 
no  matter  who  they  may  be,  to  say,  in 
effect,  after  the  war,  “Now,  your  soldiers 
have  caused  much  destruction  in  a  town 
in  Italy,”  let  us  say,  “and  the  damages 
will  be  charged  to  you  in  reverse  lend- 
lease.”  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true, 
but  I  understand  that  with  regard  to  the 
Solomon  Islands  and  various  other  Brit¬ 
ish  possessions  in  the  Pacific  there  has 
been  charged  to  us  considerable  destruc¬ 
tion  which  has  taken  place  there.  In 
other  words,  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  say 
now  that  we  do  not  think  it  fair,  square, 
or  honest  to  charge  such  items  in  reverse 
lend-lease. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  What  prompted  my 
first  question  was  the  Senator’s  assertion 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  adopt  a  policy  which  would  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation  to  which  he  has 
referred.  In  the  original  Lend-Lease 
Act  the  following  language  is  found: 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any 
such  foreign  government  receives  any  aid 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
those  which  the  President  deems  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  benefit  to  the  United  States 
may  be  payment  or  repayment  in  kind  or 
property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  bene¬ 
fit  which  the  President  deems  satisfactory. 

Under  that  delegated  authority,  and 
the  fact  that  the  President  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  sound  discretion  has  made  a 
contract  with  any  nation  under  terms 
which  I  have  read,  as  would  seem  proper, 
no  matter  whether  they  seem  to  the 
Senator  or  to  me  to  be  improper,  how 
can  the  Appropriations  Committee  be 
heard  to  question  the  wisdom  or  the 
unwisdom  of  such  a  contract? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  already 
said,  Congress  holds  the  purse  strings.  I 
am  not  now  advocating  that  we  should 
discontinue  lend-lease.  Although  I  have 
spoken  against  the  administration  of 
lend-lease,  I  have  always  voted  for  it, 
because  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  necessary. 
The  Senator  knows  that  to  be  true. 
When  the  lend-lease  law  was  first  put 
upon  the  statute  books  all  that  we  were 
supposed  to  do  was  to  give  our  allies 
material.  They  said,  “Give  us  the  mate¬ 


rial;  we  have  the  men.”  That  was  the 
situation  then.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a 
speech  which  I  made  some  time  ago,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  British  soldiers 
were  on  the  British  coast  waiting  for  an 
event  which  never  happened.  I  pre¬ 
dicted  then  that  there  would  be  no  move 
by  those  British  soldiers  until  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  went  to  the  British  Isles  and 
helped  them. 

I  believe  it  was  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  who  raised  his  voice 
seme  time  ago  as  to  what  the  percentage 
of  American  soldiers  and  British  soldiers 
would  be  in  the  “big  push”  which  is  going 
to  take  place  within  a  short  while.  My 
guess  is  that  many  more  American  sol¬ 
diers  than  British  will  take  part  in  that 
activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  I  have  al¬ 
ways  voted  for  lend-lease,  and  I  expect 
to  vote  for  it  again.  I  believe  that  lend- 
lease  is  necessary.  I  have  merely  called 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
particular,  so  that  before  further  appro¬ 
priations  are  made  we  may  investigate 
the  question  of  how  lend-lease  works  in 
reverse.  Let  us  call  the  representatives 
of  the  British  and  of  our  other  allies  to 
explain  why  the  charges  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  which  are  unconscionable 
for  any  country  to  make  in  reverse  lend- 
lease,  should  be  made. 

I  have  already  cited  the  case  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
to  build  airports  and  roads  in  Australia, 
and  some  members  of  the  Australian 
Government  are  now  claiming  that  the 
accounts  are  about  even,  that  they  have 
done  as  much  for  us  as  we  have  done  for 
them.  However,  in  arriving  at  their  fig¬ 
ures,  I  am  told  that  they  are  charging 
us  for  the  use  of  roads  in  Australia,  and 
for  the  use  of  existing  airports  there  in 
order  to  save  their  country.  I  assert  that 
if  charges  of  that  nature  are  to  be  made 
in  reverse  lend-lease,  we  should  know  it 
now. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
because  of  certain  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  wish  to 
refer  to  one  phase  of  the  pending  bill. 
I  have  in  mind  the  proviso  on  page  2  of 
the  bill,  reading  as  follows: 

Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  in  any  final  settlement  to  as¬ 
sume  or  incur  any  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  post¬ 
war  economic  policy,  post-war  military  policy, 
or  any  post-war  policy  involving  international 
relations  except  in  accordance  with  estab¬ 
lished  constitutional  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  subject 
of  lend-lease  was  before  the  Senate 
1  year  ago  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  definitely  and  specifically  chal¬ 
lenged  certain  things  which  were  being 
done  in  the  master  agreements  which 
were  made  between  the  United  States 
and  its  lend-lease  debtors.  The  com¬ 
mittee  found  that  in  article  VII  of  those 
master  agreements  there  was  an  ex¬ 
change  of  commitments  which  promised 
and  pledged  that  in  the  ultimate  settle¬ 
ment  of  lend-lease  accounts  provision 
should  be  made  “to  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in 
international  commerce,  and  to  the  re¬ 
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duction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  bar¬ 
riers,”  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  came  to  the  unanimous  con¬ 
clusion  1  year  ago — and  there  was  no 
partisan  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  as  the  committee  was  a  unit  on 
it — that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
is  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  entitled  to  commit  the  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  its  own  exclusive  responsi¬ 
bility  “to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
discriminatory  treatment  in  interna¬ 
tional  commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers.” 

Regardless  of  what  the  aspect  of  the 
barriers  may  be,  and  without  respect  to 
the  validity  of  that  objective,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  sole  initial  power 
to  deal  with  any  such  subjects  does  not 
rest  in  the  Executive,  but  rests  exclu¬ 
sively,  under  the  Constitution,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  its  report  1  year  ago 
said: 

The  committee  believes  that  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  Lend-Lease  Act  to  warrant 
any  general  post-war  commitments  or  post¬ 
war  policies  in  agreements  made  under  the 
terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  administfators 
of  lend-lease  came  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  this  year  I  was 
curious  to  find  out  how  much  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  clear  mandate  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
which  subsequently  had  the  endorsement 
of  the  Senate  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
it  never  confronted  any  dissent.  I  read 
from  a  few  questions  and  answers: 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Are  you  still  writing 
the  same  master  agreements,  in  the  same 
language,  which  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  criticized  a  year  ago  so 
appropriately? 

Mr.  Cox.  — 

Speaking  for  the  Lend-Lease  Adminis¬ 
tration— 

I  would  say  “Yes.”  I  do  not  think  there 
have  been  any  substantial  number  of  master 
agreements  since  that  time,  if  any.  We  can 
check  that,  however. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  But,  if  any? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  would  be  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
itself  had  deliberately  and  specifically 
notified  the  executive  authorities,  the 
lend-lease  authorities,  and  the  negoti¬ 
ating  authorities  of  this  country  that 
they  could  have  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  include  any  such  pledges 
as  they  have  written  into  article  7  of  the 
master  agreements  under  the  Lend-Lease 
Act. 

I  continue  reading  from  the  testimony: 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Obviously,  the  Wads¬ 
worth  proviso  is  aimed  at  the  same  thing 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  in  its  last  report? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  so,  although  it  is  limited 
to  the  post-war  economic,  military,  or  inter¬ 
national  policy  that  is  tied  in  with  any  set¬ 
tlements  that  are  made. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  But  you  would  have 
to  pay  more  attention  to  this  than  you  do 
to  the  committee’s  report  of  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  think  so. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  and  of  the  Senate  itself  to  be 
rather  polite  in  their  disagreement  with 
the  executive  authorities  was  a  total 
failure.  The  constitutional  opinion  of 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  appar¬ 
ently  carried  no  weight  at  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Therefore,  it 
became  necessary  to  write  into  the  bill 
the  proviso  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  emphasizing  the  matter,  I  voice  the 
hope  that  the  authority  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  a  statute  may  succeed  in 
being  more  effective  than  the  constitu¬ 
tional  opinion  of  the  Senate  as  expressed 
in  a  committee  report;  and  I  express  the 
belief  that  the  proviso  which  is  now  in 
the  pending  extension  act  not  only  pro¬ 
hibits  the  President  from  writing  into 
his  lend-lease  agreements  any  obliga¬ 
tion  which  primarily  rests  within  the 
constitutional  jurisdiction,  but  that  it 
also  is  intended  to  confine  lend-lease  ab¬ 
solutely  to  the  military  operation  of  this 
war  that  it  does  not  extend  it  1  minute 
or  $1  into  the  post-war  period. 

Mr.  BROOKS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  with 
relation  to  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]  I  desire  to  observe  that,  while  the 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  adopts  the 
provision  carried  in  the  House  bill,  indi¬ 
cating  that  no  commitments  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Executive  other  than  the 
express  ones  authorized  by  the  law,  yet  I 
do  not  think  that  under  the  Constitution 
the  President  can  make  any  commit¬ 
ments  with  relation  to  the  post-war  era 
that  in  any  way  affect  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  President  might  agree,  whether  in 
lend-lease  or  in  any  other  way,  that  we 
would  reduce  our  tariff  or  change  our 
tariff,  but  that  in  no  sense  under 
our  Constitution  would  be  a  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  Government;  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  to  act  in  any  event. 
So  I  do  not  regard  it  as  absolutely  im¬ 
perative  that  the  amendment  be  carried 
in  order  to  effectuate  that  purpose,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  good  expression  of  our 
policy  and  our  attitude,  and  I  favored  the 
inclusion  of  the  amendment  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  completely 
agree  with  the  able  Senator’s  analysis 
factually.  Of  course,  the  President  can¬ 
not  exceed  his  constitutional  authority 
and  ultimately  “get  away  with  it.’’  But 
I  am  suggesting  that  any  pretense  or 
suggestion  that  he  might  be  able  to  do 
so  in  respect  to  suggestions  made  to 
others  of  the  United  Nations  may  invite 
an  ultimate  disillusionment  which  would 
not  make  for  post-war  amity  and  that 
it  is  far  better — and  I  know  the  Senator 
is  in  agreement  with  me  regarding  the 
basics  facts — that  the  situation  should 
be  totally  clear  and  not  muddled. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  I  stated  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
I  favored  the  inclusion  of  the  House 
amendment  and  still  adhere  to  that  po¬ 


sition,  although  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that  by  what  we  have  done  heretofore 
we  had  in  nowise  compromised  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  whatever  the  President  may 
have  done  or  promised  to  do  in  any  of 
these  master  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  one  general  statement 
and  then  I  shall  yield  back  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Of  course,  the 
lend-lease  policy  and  all  agreements 
under  it  contemplate  the  aid  of  the  war; 
they  contemplate  military  action.  As 
one  who  originally  voted  for  the  lend- 
lease,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ever  in¬ 
tended  lend-lease  to  serve  any  purpose 
except  to  aid  in  the  military  operations 
in  carrying  on  the  war. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  am  sure  that  there  has  been 
extravagance  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
have  been  things  done  which  probably  we 
would  :.ot  approve,  but  it  is  impossbile 
for  the  Congress  to  keep  its  Angers  on 
every  expenditure  and  every  transaction 
in  a  vast  military  campaign  that  involves 
almost  the  entire  world.  I  now  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  Senator’s 
statement  that  lend-lease  is  a  war  meas¬ 
ure.  In  its  original  enactment,  even  be¬ 
fore  we  got  into  the  war,  it  was  a  war 
measure  according  to  the  Senator’s  de¬ 
scription  of  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado;  I  am  always  glad  to  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  eminent 
Senator.  There  is  no  use  to  blind  our¬ 
selves  even  though  we  passed  the  act  be¬ 
fore  we  actually  got  into  the  war.  I  do 
not  suppose  anybody  was  naive  enough 
not  to  know  that  it  was  passed  to  aid  the 
war  against  the  Axis  Powers. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  know  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  appreciates  that  many 
of  us  would  like  to  offer  amendments  of 
a  restrictive  nature  to  confine  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  lend-lease  money  to  the  war 
purposes  and  that  we  are  desisting  from 
that  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  if 
that  course  were  followed  too  strictly  it 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  I 
think  it  is  the  universal  sentiment  of  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  and  perhaps  the  Members 
of  the  body  at  the  other  end  of  the  corri¬ 
dor,  now  that  the  more  or  less  prelim¬ 
inary  phases  of  the  war  have  been 
brought  under  control,  that  is  insofar  as 
they  pertain  to  nonbelligerent  countries, 
it  is  the  hope  that  from  now  on  this  ex¬ 
penditure  will  be  directed  with  greater 
singleness  of  purpose  to  the  agencies  and 
countries  that  need  it  most  to  help 
shorten  the  war,  and  that  our  excursions 
into  finance  by  other  branches  of  the 
Government  with  other  countries  will  be 
reduced  to  the  irreducible  minimum;  be¬ 
cause,  after  all,  there  is  going  to  be  an 
aftermath.  When  the  final  accounting  is 
made  we  must  pay  the  bill;  and  from  now 
on  the  lend-lease  money  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  to 


shorten  and  win  the  war,  and  for  no 
other  incidental  reason  whatsoever. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  in  disagreement  with  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  eminent  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  this 
act  was  initiated  as  a  war  measure  and 
its  activities  ought  to  be  confined  to  those 
necessary  military  operations  that  pro¬ 
mote  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  very  much  hope  to  see  expen¬ 
ditures  under  lend-lease  curtailed. 
Most  of  the  installations  and  great  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
have  already  been  brought  about,  the 
money  has  already  been  expended,  and 
from  now  on  the  purposes  for  which 
funds  under  lend-lease  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  should  be  limited  to  absolutely 
necessary  military  operations. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  taken  upon 
myself  somewhat  of  the  responsibility 
of  discussing  this  matter  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  Administrator  of  the  lend-lease  fund, 
and  I  have  impressed  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  doing  the  very  thing  con¬ 
cerning  which  I  have  been  commenting. 
I  have  conveyed  to  him  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  views  of  the  Congress,  that,  while 
we  are  going  along  with  lend-lease,  while 
we  are  not  going  to  surrender  our  policy 
of  standing  by  this  measure,  we  still  want 
the  funds;  administered  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  and  the  most  economical  way, 
and  that  its  purposes  are  to  be  confined 
to  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the  funds 
are  not  to  be  squandered  in  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  schemes  and  plans  which 
visionaries  might  think  up,  and  which 
impractical  men  might  put  into  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  El- 
lender  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  McKELLAR.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  in  entire  accord  with  the  views  which 
have  been  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas.  Yesterday  or  this 
morning  I  gave  out  a  statement  which  is 
printed  in  an  article  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  today.  The  headline  reads: 

McKellar  voices  hope  for  sharp  curtailing 
of  lease-lend  outlays. 

Urges  “tapering  off”  as  Congress  weighs 
plea  for  $3,500,000,000. 

I  shall  not  read  the  article,  but  I  call 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  it,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McKellar  Voices  Hope  for  Sharp  Curtailing 

of  Lease-Lend  Outlays — Urges  Tapering 

Off  as  Congress  Weighs  Plea  for 

$3,500,000,000 

Senator  McKellar,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  called  today  for  a  substantial 
tapering  off  in  lease-lend  appropriations. 

Senator  McKellar's  statement  came  as  the 
administration  asked  Congress  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,500,000,000  in  new  lease-lend  money 
for  the  year  starting  July  1.  That  sum,  com¬ 
bined  with  unexpended  balances  from  previ¬ 
ous  appropriations,  would  be  included  in  a 
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tentative  1945  lease-lend  budget  of  about 
$7,188,893,000. 

The  current  year’s  budget  was  approximate¬ 
ly  $8,400,000,000,  of  which  $6,273,629,000  was 
a  new  appropriation  voted  in  1943.  A  total  of 
$24,683,000,000  has  been  appropriated  since 
the  war-aid  program  started  in  1941. 

As  the  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  House  approved  bill  to  continue  lease- 
lend  for  another  year,  Senator  McKellab  told 
a  reporter  that  he  considered  the  program 
vitally  essential  but  he  hoped  peak  require¬ 
ments  had  passed. 

“I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  substantial 
tapering  off  in  these  expenditures  from  now 
on,”  Senator  McKellab  said.  ‘‘The  United 
States  has  certainly  been  enormously  gen¬ 
erous  in  our  aid  to  our  allies.” 

Senator  McKellab  said  he  believed  the  bulk 
of  costly  war  and  defense  installations  con¬ 
structed  throughout  the  world  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  that  some  other  forms  of  aid 
might  now  be  less  in  demand. 

Administration  leaders  hoped  for  a  final 
vote  in  the  Senate  today  on  the  extension  bill, 
with  overwhelming  passage  assured.  The 
bill  merely  continues  lend-lease  authority, 
with  the  appropriation  to  be  considered  later. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
called  attention  to  the  lend-leasing  of 
silver  bullion.  I  took  the  matter  up  im¬ 
mediately  with  Mr.  Crowley,  and  I  have 
a  letter  from  him  which  I  desire  to  read 
at  this  point,  since  it  is  short.  It  read  as 
follows: 

Foreign  Economic  Administbation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8,  1944, 
The  Honorable  Kenneth  McKellab, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deae  Senator  McKellar:  I  am  pleased  to 
furnish  you  the  information  you  requested 
concerning  the  lend-leasing  of  silver  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

We  have  lend-leased  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  a  total  of  approximately  30,075,000  fine 
troy  ounces  of  silver.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  agreed  to  return  an  equivalent  amount 
of  silver  to  the  United  States  after  the  end 
of  the  war. 

One-third  of  the  silver  lend-leased  to  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  required  in  the 
construction  of  aircraft  fuselages,  in  the 
armaments  and  ship-construction  industries, 
and  for  other  war-production  purposes. 
Two-thirds  of  the  silver  has  been  required 
for  essential  coinage  purposes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  colonies  and  protec¬ 
torates,  in  which  military  activity  and  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  troops,  includ¬ 
ing  American  troops,  has  made  a  larger  sup¬ 
ply  of  coinage  necessary.  This  silver  has 
been  minted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  received  no  silver  under 
lend-lease  for  transfer  to  sovereign  third 
countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

These  lend-lease  silver  transactions  with 
the  United  Kingdom  have  been  discussed 
with  and  informaUy  approved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Special  Silver  Committee,  which  is  kept 
advised  of  all  lend-lease  silver  transactions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  Crowley, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  should  be  added, 
if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  did  not 
find  it  covered  in  the  letter,  that  those 
in  charge  of  lend-lease  testified  that  the 
silver  was  supplied  under  contract  to 
return  the  identical  number  of  pounds 
and  ounces  of  silver. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  letter  so  states. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  will  yield,  does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  read  the  letter  as  say¬ 
ing  that  no  lend-lease  silver  has  gone  to 
Saudi  Arabia? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  shall  read  the  sen¬ 
tence  again: 

The  United  Kingdom  has  received  no  silver 
under  lend-lease  for  transfer  to  sovereign 
third  countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Has  not? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  repeat  the  lan- 
gauge: 

The  United  Kingdom  has  received  no  silver 
under  lend-lease  for  transfer  to  sovereign 
third  countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Who  signs  the 
letter? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Leo  T.  Crowley. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Of  course,  the 
language  used  may  be  so  general  that  it 
can  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the 
failure  to  disclose  all  the  facts,  but  the 
facts 'are  that  5,000,000  ounces  of  Ameri¬ 
can  silver  have  been  coined  for  Saudi 
Arabia,  in  the  form  of  Arabian  coinage, 
under  lend-lease,  half  of  it  minted  in 
England  and  half  of  it  minted  here. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  myself  am  not 
familiar  with  the  matter,  nor  have  I  seen 
the  testimony  Mr.  Crowley  gave  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  let¬ 
ter  is  rather  amazing  in  what  it  does  not 
tell  as  well  as  in  what  it  does. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  He  says  “for  trans¬ 
fer.”  It  evidently  was  done  without  the 
consent  of  our  authorities. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Oh,  no;  and  lest 
I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say  that  Mr. 
Crowley’s  organization  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  frank  in  giving  all  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  me.  He  does  not  attempt  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  disclosure  of  any  of  it,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  rather  astounded  that  the 
statement  occurs  in  the  letter  which  the 
Senator  has  read. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  In  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  last  Friday,  I  believe  it  was, 
I  made  inquiry  immediately,  and  this 
letter  is  the  reply. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Is  it  not  perfectly 
obvious,  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
presented  to  our  committee,  that  instead 
of  these  negatives,  we  should  have  an  af¬ 
firmative  statement?  I  think  that  tech¬ 
nically  this  statement  may  be  correct, 
that  the  particular  transaction  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  alludes  will 
probably  be  defined  as  our  having  ad¬ 
vanced  the  silver  directly  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  simply  used  the  service  of 
Britain  and  India  in  minting  certain  of 
the  coins.  Thus  it  may  not  have  been 
furnished  to  Britain  under  lease-lend, 
but  was  perhaps  furnished  directly  to 
Saudi  Arabia  under  lease-lend,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  the  British. 

However,  this  does  not  cover  other 
transactions  in  which  the  question  of 
advancing  lend-lease  funds  and  mate¬ 
rials  very  definitely  could  not  receive  a 
similar  negative.  I  think  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  transactions  referred  to,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  should  be  furnished 
to  the  Senate. 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  will 
furnish  the  facts  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  fully  concur  that 
Mr.  Crowley  is  perfectly  frank. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  He  is  very  frank, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  furnish  the 
information  he  has,  as  he  has  tried  to 
do  at  this  time. 

I  am  principally  interested  in  our  not 
furnishing  any  lend-lease  except  where 
it  is  needed  absolutely  for  war  purposes, 
and  I  hope  that  the  amounts  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  furnish  will  grow  less 
from  now  on.  Certainly  they  should. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  given  tremendous 
aid  to  our  allies  all  along  the  line,  as 
shown  by  the  report  that  was  filed  here 
Saturday. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Lest  there  be 
any  misunderstanding  about  the  nature 
of  my  interrogatory,  I  wish  to  make  it 
plain  that  Mr.  Crowley,  upon  my  request, 
gave  me  what  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  call  a  totally  affirmative  descrip-: 
tion  of  his  transactions  in  silver  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  think  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  Senate  to  know  that, 
while  much  of  the  silver  was  minted  for 
Saudi  Arabia  in  Britain  and  in  India, 
lend-lease  took  pains  to  have  even  that 
coinage  delivered  to  the  American  Min¬ 
ister  in  Arabia,  so  that  Arabia  could  have 
no  misunderstanding  about  the  source  of 
the  silver  in  the  coins.  The  only  reason 
why  I  rose  was  that  the  information  re¬ 
garding  Saudi  Arabia  seems  to  be  totally 
different  from  the  statement  being  read 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  interrupted  and  gave  the  facts. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  discussion  which  has  just  taken  place 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  continuous 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  experts  who  have 
been  engaged  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  dig  out  all  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  lend-lease  appropriations.  I 
wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  McKellar]  for  their  activity  in 
carrying  out  what  I  think  is  the  unani¬ 
mous  will  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  digging  out  the  facts  which 
have  been  submitted  to  us  today  and 
which  were  submitted  to  us  on  Thursday 
of  last  week,  but  the  report  submitted  to 
the  Senate  is  what  it  says  on  its  face — it 
is  still  a  preliminary  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  investigators  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  considering  one 
of  the  most  vital  measures  confronting 
the  American  people  when  we  undertake 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
While  the  bill  purports  to  extend  the  life 
of  this  unprecedented  and  unusual  au¬ 
thority  for  1  year,  it  actually  extends  un¬ 
til  1949  the  time  for  the  fulfillment  of 
any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into 
within  that  1  year. 

In  all  the  history  of  representative 
government  there  has  never  been  any 
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law  enacted  that  places  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
so  much  of  the  resources  of  a  free  nation 
to  any  other  nation  as  he  chooses  and 
on  the  terms  he  alone  determines  to  be 
sufficient. 

To  date,  under  this  law,  we  have  ap¬ 
propriated  $24,683,629,000.  Of  this  vast 
sum,  actual  transfer  of  $20,961,627,234 
has  been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  appropri¬ 
ated,  the  Congress  has  provided  funds 
and  authority  to  transfer  $35,970,000,000 
in  goods  and  service  through  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  In  addition, 
the  Maritime  Commission  has  loaned 
$2,000,000,000  worth  of  ships — Pages  53- 
64,  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease; 
page  3639,  Congressional  Record. 

When  we  consider  this  total  amount  of 
approximately  $63,000,000,000,  which  has 
been  estimated  to  be  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  our  entire  national  wealth,  we 
get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  bill  which  places  so  much  of  the 
wealth  and  production  of  our  country 
into  the  hands  and  discretion  of  the 
President. 

This  increases  in  significance  when  we 
read  the  law  which  provides — 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any 
such  foreign  government  receives  any  aid 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
those  which  the  President  deems  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  benefit  to  the  United  States 
may  be  payment  or  repayment  in  kind  or 
property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  ben¬ 
efit  which  the  President  deems  satisfactory. 

Under  this  provision  the  President  has 
the  absolute  right  to  forgive  completely 
each  and  every  obligation  or  debt,  or 
obligation  arising  out  of  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  or  all  lend-lease  transac¬ 
tions.  The  true  import  of  this  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  preliminary  print  of 
the  eleventh  report  to  Congress  dated 
August  25,  1943.  In  his  initial  letter 
transmitting  his  report  the  President 
said: 

The  Congress  in  passing  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  made  it  plain  that  the  United  States 
wants  no  new  war  debts  to  jeopardize  the 
coming  peace.  Victory  and  a  secure  peace 
are  the  only  coin  in  which  we  can  be 
repaid. 

Because  of  the  immediate  criticism, 
this  language  was  deleted  from  the 
transmittal  letter.  However,  the  fact 
that  it  was  originally  employed  is  notice 
to  the  Congress  that  it  should  be  ever  on 
the  alert  as  the  guardian  of  the  people’s 
money  and  future  welfare. 

It  is  reported  that  the  President  has 
presently  asked  for  an  additional 
$3,450,570,000  for  lend-lease  expendi¬ 
tures  up  to  July  1  of  this  year.  If  this 
amount  is  granted,  it  will  bring  the  total 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  to  $28,134,- 
199,000  and  the  grand  total  to  $66,104,- 
199,000.  If  this  is  all  used,  and  it  may 
be  under  the  severe  fighting  ahead,  it 
will  mean  a  lend-lease  debt  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $500  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America,  including  our  men  and 
women  who  are  away  fighting  this  war. 
They  will  face  this  debt  when  they 
return. 

I  realize  that  we  can  never  measure 
the  cost  of  war  in  dollars.  The  great 
sacrifice  is  in  human  life,  suffering,  and 


blood.  I  know  that  from  personal  expe¬ 
rience.  However,  in  addition  to  the 
human  sacrifice,  the  cost  of  the  war  to 
America  thus  far  is  estimated  to  be 
$180,000,000,000,  or  approximately  a  debt 
of  $1,500  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  including  our  gallant  troops,  who 
are  presently  fighting  at  the  outer  de¬ 
fenses  of  vicious  enemies  across  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

I  realize  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
appropriate  money  for  lend-lease  and 
leave  the  responsibility  for  the  future  in 
someone  else’s  hands,  but  someone  must 
pay  this  lend-lease  bill,  and  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  follows  the  language  and  intent  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  original  letter  of  trans¬ 
mittal  to  the  Congress  in  1943,  the 
American  people  will  carry  the  entire 
burden. 

When  the  lend-lease  bill  was  passed,  it 
was  represented  that  it  was  to  permit  the 
President  to  provide  defense  articles,  in¬ 
formation,  and  service  to  any  nation 
whose  defense  the  President  deems  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  intended  to 
grant  the  President  broad  powers  to  ad¬ 
minister  such  law  and  to  grant  lend-lease 
benefits  where  it  could  be  of  direct  bene¬ 
fit  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  in¬ 
tended  to  grant  the  President  absolute 
authority  completely  to  discharge  every 
receiving  nation  of  every  obligation  and 
debt  arising  in  connection  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  lend-lease  money  and  prop¬ 
erty.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  ever 
intended  that  lend-lease  funds  or  bene¬ 
fits  were  to  be  used  to  be  of  direct  bene¬ 
fit  to  improve  the  economic  or  political 
status  of  any  other  country  after  the 
war. 

It  was  reported  in  the  discussion  held 
in  the  House  that  it  had  been  disclosed 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  in  executive  session  that  there 
were  some  15  or  more  secret  agreements 
entered  into,  principally  with  South 
American  countries.  Since  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  these  secret  agree¬ 
ments — if  there  be  such — are  not  known 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  generally,  it 
places  a  double  responsibility  on  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  under  whose  jurisdiction  this 
bill  is  presented  to  the  Senate  for  favor¬ 
able  consideration.  There  is  an  added 
importance  attached  to  this  matter  in 
light  of  the  recent  controversy  in  the 
Senate  concerning  the  amount  which  we 
have  expended  in  South  America,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  State  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  re¬ 
quested  that  no  disclosure  be  made  re¬ 
garding  the  amounts  that  were  reported 
to  us  as  having  been  advanced  to  each 
South  American  country. 

I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  such  a 
vast  expenditure  of  public  funds  having 
such  a  far-reaching  effect  on  not  only  the 
war  effort,  but  the  consequent  shaping 
of  things  to  come  after  the  war,  in  such  a 
loose  manner.  This  fact  has  given  rise 
to  the  use  of  the  term  “loose-lend,”  and 
a  growing  fear  that  some  people  are  rac¬ 
ing  to  give  away  the  resources  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  America  far  beyond  the  purely 
military  needs. 


The  facts  are  that  Congress  does  not 
know  to  what  extent  this  has  been  done. 
This  is  caused  by  the  multitude  of  agen¬ 
cies  participating  and  the  utter  lack  of 
central  accounting.  Even  the  Congress 
could  not  find  the  facts,  except  in  the 
most  general  terms. 

On  November  22,  1943,  18  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  original  bill,  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  after  repeated 
futile  attempts  to  ascertain  the '  facts 
concerning  lend-lease,  finally  secured 
the  services  of  four  experts  to  dig  out 
the  true  facts.  After  approximately  6 
months  of  diligent  search,  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  received  a  prelim¬ 
inary  and  incomplete  report  the  day  be¬ 
fore  this  bill  was  presented  for  renewal. 
This  report  disclosed  the  distribution  of 
$30,362,687,362  of  lend-lease  funds — 
pages  29  and  30,  report — and  a  total  of 
reverse  lend-lease  amounting  to  $2,129,- 
151,000.  These  reverse  lend-lease  figures 
are  largely  estimates,  because  of  our  in¬ 
ability  to  get  some  foreign  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  British,  to  fix  the  value  on 
the  articles  and  services  made  available 
to  us.  It  does,  however,  show  the  gen¬ 
eral  ratio  of  lend-lease  to  be  15  to  1,  in 
addition  to  the  maintenance  of  our  vast 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  on  five  con¬ 
tinents  and  seven  seas. 

As  we;  review  the  facts  of  lend-lease 
and  our  war  effort,  we  can  appraise  the 
responsibility  of  Congress.  If  we  allow 
the  impression  to  go  out  that  after  we 
have  provided  these  vast  sums  of  money, 
property,  resources,  stores  of  property, 
and  supplies,  the  recipient  countries  owe 
us  nothing,  either  they  or  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  sadly  disillusioned  and  it  will 
only  add  to  confusion  and  chaos  in  our 
post-war  problems  and  relations. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  it  very  wise 
for  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the  action 
of  the  House  amending  section  (B)  of 
section  3  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  which 
amendment  provides: 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  in  any  final  settlement  to  assume 
or  incur  any  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  post-war  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  post-war  military  policy,  or 
any  post-war  policy  involving  international 
relations  except  in  accordance  with  estab¬ 
lished  constitutional  procedure. 

The  whole  problem  of  lease-lend  and 
mutual  aid  for  war  is  a  gigantic  task. 
The  plans  for  post-war  may  be  equally 
as  great  and  as  difficult.  The  conduct  of 
the  war  is  an  Executive  task,  but  the 
post-war  plans  are  a  responsibility  jointly 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 
It  is  our  duty  to  keep  constantly  abreast 
of  the  facts  as  we  continue  to  pour  out 
the  substance  and  resources  of  America. 

Interest  in  bases,  both  naval  and  air, 
guarding  the  approaches  to  America  is 
of  vital  concern  today  to  all  our  people. 
Interest  in  the  natural  resources  of  which 
we  are  entirely  deficient  or  in  the  re¬ 
sources  which  we  are  depleting  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  is  of  growing  concern 
throughout  America.  This  lease-lend 
activity  has  such  a  far-reaching  effect, 
not  only  in  winning  the  war,  but  in  lay¬ 
ing  foundations  for  post-war  collabora¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  demand  all  of  the  facts  con- 
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stantly,  and  it  is  also  the  duty  of  America 
to  make  known  our  aims  regarding  our 
permanent  bases  and  access  to  national 
resources  essential  to  our  security  and 
prosperity.  Now  is  the  time  to  discuss 
them.  The  99-year  leases  on  bases  are 
not  adequate.  We  are  not  a  99-year 
country.  We  should  have  permanent 
title  to  them. 

This  lend-lease  undertaking  has  ex¬ 
panded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  no  longer 
constitutes  simply  a  war  measure.  Its 
provisions  and  the  procedure  under  it 
will  inevitably  have  some  treaty-making 
significance.  When  the  original  lend- 
lease  bill  was  before  us,  I  opposed  it  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  lead  us  into 
war,  and  was  in  effect  a  declaration  of 
war.  Several  of  its  most  ardent  advo¬ 
cates  have  since  admitted  that  it  did 
just  that. 

I  did  not  oppose  helping  Great  Britain 
or  anyone  else.  I  was  willing  to  make  an 
outright  grant  to  them.  I  maintain  that 
this  lend-lease  procedure  will  eventually 
extend  directly  into  the  post-war  treaty¬ 
making  policy  and  post-war  collabora¬ 
tion.  In  fairness  to  both  our  own  people 
and  our  allies,  we  should  make  know  our 
aims,  and  should  frankly  start  negotia¬ 
tions  for  permanent  rights  in  bases  and 
access  to  resources  that  will  bring  the 
most  fruitful  participation  in  any  future 
cooperation  abroad,  and  will  increase  our 
solidarity  and  strength  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  oppose  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  any  necessary  lease-lend  at 
this  time.  I  would  not  withhold  any  nec¬ 
essary  element  of  support  from  our  gal¬ 
lant  troops  or  our  allies.  I  do  protest 
the  continued  expenditure  of  billions  of 
America’s  substance  without  having  the 
Congress  have  all  the  facts,  so  that  it 
may  constantly  determine  that  these  ex¬ 
penditures  are  a  direct  aid  in  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  I  do  protest  the  con¬ 
tinuous  pouring  out  of  America’s  re¬ 
sources  without  a  more  definite  presenta¬ 
tion  of  our  future  national  interest. 

Of  the  30,000,000,000  thus  far  trans¬ 
ferred,  Great  Britain  has  received  over 
19,100,000,000,  and  Russia  has  thus  far 
received  over  4,200,000,000.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  been  very  forcibly  represented  by 
Mr.  Churchill  in  outlining  her  future  im¬ 
perialistic  protection  and  Russia  has  been 
equally  forcibly  represented  by  Mr.  Stalin 
in  indicating  the  future  policy  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  the  Atlantic  Charter  notwith¬ 
standing. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  secure  a 
total  victory  in  war.  However,  they  are 
anxious  to  know  that  their  interests  are 
to  be  equally  safeguarded  and  made 
secure. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Beginning  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  12  of  the  report  on  lend- 
lease  aid,  and  continuing  on  page  13,  I 
find  a  paragraph  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

Grants — educational,  scientific,  and  cul¬ 
tural. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  which  we  take  control,  we  are 
setting  up  schools? 


Mr.  BROOKS.  This  is  all  a  part  of  the 
Latin-American  expenditures,  and  I  can¬ 
not  tell  the  Senator  the  exact  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  data.  I  understand  they  are 
exhibiting  movies,  distributing  literature, 
and  holding  classes  and  debating  soci¬ 
eties.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  set  up  schools. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  noticed  that  in 
Italy,  some  time  ago,  a  professor  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  was  in 
charge  of  some  schools.  Can  the  Sen¬ 
ator  tell  me  about  that? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  not  informed  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  respect  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senater  from  Il¬ 
linois  [Mr.  Brooks]  with  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  having  the  United  States 
secure  permanent  bases,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  certainly  favor  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  permanent  bases  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  for 
military  and  naval  purposes.  However, 
these  matters  cannot  be  adjusted  all  at 
once.  They  are  certainly  in  the  interest 
of  our  Nation,  and  I  favor  having  this 
Government  take  the  necessary  steps  at 
the  proper  time  to  secure  permanent 
bases  for  aviation  purposes,  for  naval 
purposes,  and  for  military  purposes  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  for  the 
necessary  defense  of  this  Nation  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
regarding  the  proviso  on  page  2, 1  should 
like  to  suggest  a  brief  amendment,  which 
I  ask  the  §ble  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally]  to  consider.  In  the  proviso 
on  page  2,  we  say: 

Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  in  any  final  settlement  to  as¬ 
sume  or  incur  any  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  post¬ 
war  economic  policy,  post-war  military  policy 
or  any  post-war  policy  involving  international 
relations  except  in  accordance  with  estab¬ 
lished  constitutional  procedure. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  mean  that  we 
are  undertaking  to  prohibit  such  com¬ 
mitments  at  any  time,  not  only  in  the 
final  settlement,  but  also  in  any  prior 
settlement,  or  in  any  prior  contracts  or 
agreements.  Since  the  bill  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  would  authorize  agreements  and 
maintain  their  validity  until  July  1,  1948, 
we  are  authorizing  contracts  which 
ought  to  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
prohibition  on  page  2. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  pur¬ 
pose  perfectly  clear,  I  am  moving  to 
sti'ike  out  in  line  7,  on  page  2,  of  the 
bill,  the  words  “in  any  final  settlement,” 
so  that  the  prohibition  in  the  paragraph 
will  apply  to  any  arrangements  which 
may  be  made  in  respect  to  those  obliga¬ 
tions.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  real  intent 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  view  that  this  amendment  is  not  at 
all  necessary,  but  I  have  no  objection 
to  it.  The  agreements  contemplating 
the  temporary  exchange  of  commodities, 
services,  and  materials  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  all  provide  for  a  final  ac¬ 
counting  and  a  final  adjustment.  My 


own  view  is  that  the  final  adjustment 
would  be  retroactive,  and  would  apply  to 
the  whole  prior  scope  and  field  of  what¬ 
ever  transactions  may  have  taken  place. 
However,  in  view  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  others, 
if  there  is  any  objection  to  the  present 
language  of  the  bill  I  have  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  am 
willing  that  it  be  adopted  and  allowed 
to  go  to  conference. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  said  a  while 
ago;  namely,  that,  according  to  my  view, 
neither  the  Executive  nor  anyone  else 
may  enter  into  any  binding  agreement 
which  invades  the  constitutional  author¬ 
ity  of  either  House  of  the  Congress  unless 
the  agreement  is  subsequently  ratified 
under  the  constitutional  processes  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  fears  to  the  contrary  are  unfounded. 
However,  in  order  to  grant  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  other  Senators  free¬ 
dom  from  fear,  I  agree  to  his  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
nell  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  before 
a  vote  is  taken  upon  the  amendment  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas 
a  question,  if  I  may,  with  reference  to  his 
understanding  of  the  amendment. 

In  one  of  the  reports  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  there  appears 
a  copy  of  the  Russian  master  agreement, 
in  article  7  of  which  one  may  read  the 
following: 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits 
to  be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  return  for  aid  fur¬ 
nished  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  11, 
1941,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  shall 
be  such  as  not  to  burden  commerce  between 
the  two  countries,  but  to  promote  mutual 
advantageous  economic  relations  between 
them  and  the  betterment  of  world-wide  eco¬ 
nomic  relations.  To  that  end  they  shall  in¬ 
clude  provision  for  agreed  action  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  open  to  partici¬ 
pation  by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind, 
directed  to  the  expansion  by  appropriate  in¬ 
ternational  and  domestic  measures,  of  pro¬ 
duction,  employment,  and  the  exchange  and 
consumption  of  goods,  which  are  the  mate¬ 
rial  foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of 
all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  discriminatory  treatment  in  international 
commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers;  and,  in  general,  to  the 
attainment  of  all  the  economic  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  joint  declaration  made  on 
August  14, 1941,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  basic  principles  of 
which  were  adhered  to  by  the  Government  of 
the .  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
September  24,  1941. 

At  an  early  convenient  date  conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  Governments 
with  a  view  to  determining  in  the  light  of 
governing  economic  conditions,  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  above-stated  objec¬ 
tives  by  their  own  agreed  action  and  of  seek¬ 
ing  the  agreed  action  of  other  like-minded 
governments. 

That  same  provision  also  occurs  in 
the  master  agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  So  if  we  turn  to  section  3, 
subsection  (b)  of  the  act  of  March  11, 
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1941,  which  empowered  the  President  to 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  for 
aid,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  what, 
in  his  judgment,  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  authorization  we  there  gave  the 
President,  and  exercised  by  him  as  stated 
in  the  article  which  I  just  read,  if  we 
strike  from  the  pending  bill,  H.  R.  4254, 
the  words  appearing  on  page  2,  line  7, 
namely,  “in  any  final  settlement.”  Will 
we  be  detracting  from  the  power 
hitherto  given  to  the  President  in  that 
respect,  to  agree  in  the  particulars 
covered  by  article  7  of  the  Russian  mas¬ 
ter  agreement? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  according  to  my  view,  we 
have  never  given  the  President  any 
power  to  make  binding  commitments 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  to 
which  the  Senator  refers,  all  of  them 
being  subordinate  to  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  Congress. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  economic 
matters.  If  he  means  tariffs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  certainly  the  President  could  not 
make  any  agreement  with  Russia,  or 
with  any  other  nation,  which  would  bind 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  some  particular  tariff 
arrangement,  because  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  Constitution, 
is  given  the  primary  responsibility  of 
initiating  legislation  of  that  character, 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is, 
of  course,  necessary.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  ever  given  the  President  that 
power.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  amendment 
because  I  believe  it  is  contemplated  even 
in  the  language  which  the  Senator  read. 
The  language  goes  on  to  say,  in  effect, 
that  at  an  appropriate  time  negotiations 
shall  be  begun  looking  to  the  effectua¬ 
tion  of  those  objectives.  Such  language 
is  really  a  contradiction  of  any  assump¬ 
tion  that  any  arrangement  has  been  in 
fact  made.  The  language  is  a  mere 
promise  that  these  are  our  objectives, 
and  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 
we  shall  begin  to  negotiate  in  order  to 
effectuate  them.  It  shows  to  my  mind 
that  there  has  been  no  attempt  made  to 
make  any  definite  or  binding  commit¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  any  of  these 
matters. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  In  section  3,  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March 
11,  1941,  we  find  the  following  language: 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any 
such  foreign  government  receives  any  aid  au¬ 
thorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  those 
which  the  President  deems  satisfactory. 

It  clearly  follows  that  the  President 
will  prescribe  some  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions,  and  he  was  thus  authorized,  I  as¬ 
sume,  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  master  agreement  which  I  earlier 
quoted. 

Now,  one  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Russian  master  agreement  is  that  “in  the 
final  determination  of  the  benefits  to  be 
provided  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof  shall  be  such  as 
not  to  burden  the  commerce  between  the 


two  countries,”  and  so  forth.  So,  clearly, 
it  was  contemplated  that  certain  minima 
were  not  to  be  disturbed  in  any  final  set¬ 
tlement. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Any  what? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Minima. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Well,  we  have  had 
a  great  many  minimas  around  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recently. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Now,  let  us  return 
to  the  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  We  have  prescribed 
in  article  7  of  the  Russian  master  agree¬ 
ment  certain  basic  principles  upon 
which  final  determination  shall  proceed, 
as  I  read  it,  and  I  am  wondering  if  we 
will  be  imposing  a  further  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  any  such  agreement  if  we  strike  out 
the  words  “in  any  final  settlement.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  seems  to  me  it 
might  be  well  to  strike  out  “final”  and 
say  “in  any  settlement.”  I  suggest  that 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Now  let  me  say  that  the  authorization 
to  the  President  in  the  original  act  to 
determine  conditions  upon  which  aid 
would  be  extended  to  nations  at  war  with 
whom  we  are  affiliated  must  come  within 
the  general  framework  of  this  act.  The 
framework  of  this  act  contemplated  the 
prosecution  of  this  war,  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  President  must  be  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  general  over-all  pur¬ 
pose.  We  cannot  by  inference  say  that 
the  President  was  given  power  to  make 
conditions  that  transcended  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  bill.  I  think  that  is  an  ele¬ 
mentary  proposition  of  law.  His  power 
must  be  within  the  scope  of  tlie  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  measure.  Does  that 
answer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Before  the  Sen¬ 
ator  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  I  discussed  at  some  length  the 
very  question  to  which  he  now  adverts. 
The  language  in  article  7  of  the  master 
agreement  has  been  the  subject  of  my 
attention  for  more  than  a  year.  I  call 
the  Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  precise  language  which  he  read  from 
the  Russian  agreement  and  the  British 
agreement  was  the  subject  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  comment  1  year  ago  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  it 
recommended  the  passage  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Extension  Act: 

The  committee  believes  that  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  Lend-Lease  Act  to  warrant 
any  general  post-war  commitments  or  post¬ 
war  policies  in  agreements  made  under  the 
terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  indicated  earlier  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Lend-Lease  Admin¬ 
istration  paid  no  particular  attention,  as 
they  admitted  in  their  testimony,  to  that 
injunction  which  we  filed  1  year  ago. 
So  this  year  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  reporting  the  bill  not  only  re¬ 
iterates  what  was  said  1  year  ago  but 
adds: 

The  committee  desires  to  emphatically  re¬ 
affirm  the  principle  stated  in  the  foregoing 


excerpt.  If  there  is  any  necessity  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  formally  declare  its  adherence  to 
these  principles  in  order  to  insure  their  rec¬ 
ognition,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
proviso  added  by  section  2  of  the  House  bill 
adequately  takes  care  of  the  situation. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion,  without  regard  to  party,  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
year  and  this  that  the  language  used  in 
the  master  agreements  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  quoted 
was  without  any  constitutional  validity 
whatsoever.  They  can  have  no  author¬ 
ity  whatever  because  they  totally  tran¬ 
scend  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
effort  of  the  House,  apparently,  in  add¬ 
ing  this  proviso  is  to  assert  the  general 
principle.  It  i^.all  very  well  to  assert  'it 
in  the  language  suggested  by  the  House 
and  assert  it  with  respect  to  the  final 
settlements.  I  am  asking  that  that 
phrase  be  eliminated  so  as  to  broaden 
the  provision,  certainly  not  to  restrict 
the  provision,  because  I  do  not  want 
these  infirmities  permitted  with  con¬ 
gressional  sanction  in  any  settlements  or 
agreements  that  may  be  made  by  the 
executive  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  lend-lease  any  more 
than  I  would  want  them  permitted  in  the 
final  settlements. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
will  say  further  that  I  concur  in  the 
objective  he  seeks  and  the  reasoning 
which  impels  his  statement.  I  think 
that  the  House  is  doing  no  more  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  wish  to  do 
no  less  in  preserving  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress  than  Mr.  Churchill  told  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  was  doing  for  Great  Britain 
when  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  entered 
into.  He  said  within  the  fortnight  to 
the  Parliament  that  he  urged  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  agree  with  him  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  when  the  Atlantic  Charter  was 
agreed  upon  that  there  be  inserted  the 
words  “with  due  respect  for  their  exist¬ 
ing  obligations.”  This  was  done. 

Mr.  Churchill  argued  further  in  clos¬ 
ing  the  debate: 

They  are  limiting  words,  and  they  were 
inserted  for  the  express  purpose  of  retaining 
to  this  House  and  to  the  Dominions  the  full¬ 
est  possible  right  and  liberties  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  imperial  preference. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  objective  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  seeks  to 
achieve  has  my  hearty  approval,  and,  so 
long  as  we  are  in  accord  that  we  are  thus 
preserving  in  the  Congress  full  partici¬ 
pation  in  whatever  final  settlement 
there  may  be,  I  am  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  week  end  I  tried  to  study  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  House  committee  and  also 
the  report  which  was  submitted  by  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  discrepancies  which  appear  between 
the  hearings  of  the  House  committee 
and  the  report  which  was  submitted  by 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  First  let  me 
say  that  I  want  this  war  won  just  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  won.  I  want  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  we  can  with  our  money  and 
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materials  rather  than  with  the  blood  of 
our  courageous  men  and  women.  I  do 
not,  however,  want  to  see  our  raw  mater¬ 
ials  and  the  hours  of  toil  of  our  folks  at 
home  squandered;  and  some  of  the 
things  we  hear  today  about  lend-lease 
gives  us  cause  to  demand  that  some  in¬ 
formation  be  furnished  our  people  on 
this  all-important  phase  of  our  warfare. 
The  American  people  are  most  generous, 
but  they  ought  to  be  assured  that  their 
money  is  being  spent  judiciously. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  go  through 
carefully  the  entire  hearings  on  the  lend- 
lease  extension  bill.  It  may  be  that  the 
committee  has  learned  more  in  executive 
sessions  than  can  be  divulged  in  the 
printed  record,  but  in  glancing  through 
the  report  I  find  that  Mr.  Crowley  says: 

Reverse  lend-lease  consists  of  goods,  serv¬ 
ices,  and  information  provided  to  the  United 
States  by  our  allies  without  payment  by  us. 
(P.  141,  House  hearings.) 

If  it  is  actually  reverse  lend-lease  then 
I  would  say  it  is  something  we  had  al¬ 
ready  paid  for  by  supplying  lend-lease  in 
the  first  place,  not  something  we  get 
without  payment,  as  Mr.  Crowley  would 
try  to  make  us  believe. 

I  see  in  the  report  a  listing  of  some 
$2,009,000,000  as  reverse  lend-lease  from 
the  British  Commonwealth  through  De¬ 
cember  1943.  Then  I  see  a  footnote  that 
says: 

Does  not  include  the  value  of  strategic 
raw  materials,  commodities,  and  foodstuffs 
shipped  to  the  United  States  under  reverse 
lend-lease,  other  than  benzol. 

Prom  Mr.  Crowley’s  definition  of  re¬ 
verse  lend-lease,  I  would  say  that  the 
$2,000,000,000  in  reverse  lend-lease  which 
was  listed  in  the  report  was  for  benzol, 
services,  and  information.  I  believe  we 
should  know  how  much  of  that  $2,000,- 
000,000  was  for  services,  what  those  serv¬ 
ices  may  have  been,  and  how  much  of  it 
was  for  information. 

Among  the  many  unsatisfactory  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration 
is  that  of  assisting  in  the  procurement 
of  so-called  strategic  supplies  from  na¬ 
tions  that  are  the  beneficiaries  of  lend- 
lease  aid. 

We  are  not  paid  in  cash  or  in  any  other 
way  for  the  aid  we  extend  to  them,  and 
yet  when  we  obtain  metals  and  other 
strategic  war  materials  from  those  same 
countries  we  pay  cash  on  the  barrel¬ 
head  instead  of  crediting  their  lend-lease 
account  for  whatever  the  amount  may 
be. 

That  certainly  is  not  reverse  lend- 
lease,  and  seems  to  indicate  quite  clear¬ 
ly  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
administration  is  proceeding  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  Congress  intended  lend-lease  to 
operate  as  a  one-way  street  and  that 
supplies  furnished  foreign  countries  were 
to  be  considered  as  gifts. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  read  an  editorial  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  of  March  10,  1944.  This  was  put  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings  before  the 
House  committee,  and  would  indicate 
that  the  administrators  of  lend-lease 
agreed  with  it. 

The  lend-lease  authority,  which  would  ter¬ 
minate  in  June  if  not  renewed  by  act  of 


Congress,  undoubtedly  will  be  extended  for 
another  period.  It  is  so  completely  the  basis 
for  reciprocal  allied  collaboration  that  if  it 
were  permitted  to  expire,  joint  effort  in  every 
theater  of  the  war  might  be  disrupted. 

However,  Congress  properly  is  studying  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  operated  and  the  poli¬ 
cies  under  which  it  is  directed.  These  are 
matters  that  may  well  prove  subject  to  debate 
even  though  the  basic  plan  of  mutuaWftssist- 
ance  is  not  disturbed. 

"Lend-lease”  is  something  of  a  misnomer, 
for  lending  and  leasing  implies  a  contractual 
obligation  to  repay  in  kind  or  cash  for  value 
received. 

That  is  what  we  were  told  it  was  to  be 
when  we  first  passed  the  measure.  The 
article  continues: 

It  was  devised  as  a  method  of  giving  ma¬ 
terial  aid^to  our  allies  out  of  our  abundance 
as  our  most  effective  contribution  to  the 
common  war  effort  while  preparing  our  armed 
forces  to  take  their  full  part. 

This  aid  was  given,  not  lent  or  leased  in 
the  sense  that  it  would  result  in  building  up 
another  structure  of  debt  that  might  plague 
relations  between  this  country  and  our  allies 
after  this  war  as  the  Allied  debt  to  us  did 
after  World  War  No.  1.  It  did  not  contemplate 
reciprocal  aid  when  the  occasion  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  it  should  arise.  The  giving  of  that 
reciprocal  aid  depended  upon  the  ability,  the 
willingness,  and  good  faith  of  the  recipients 
of  lend-lease,  rather  than  upon  a  documented 
bond. 

This  reciprocal  aid,  called  "reverse  lend- 
lease,”  has  been  and  is  being  given  and  is 
attaining  important  proportions,  though  the 
money  value  of  what  this  country  receives 
can  never  be  expected  to  balance  the  value  of 
what  has  been  and  yet  will  be  given.  Since 
that  was  not  the  underlying  consideration, 
it  is  not  an  issue  so  far  as  what  has  been  done 
up  to  this  stage  of  the  war. 

But  the  question  of  more  nearly  balancing 
mutual  assistance  in  the  future  operations  of 
lend-lease  may  be  a  policy  issue  that  Congress 
will  want  decided  in  extending  the  life  of  the 
Authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
when  those  connected  with  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  came  before  the 
committees  to  discuss  the  extension  of 
the  life  of  lend-lease  and  the  appropria¬ 
tions,  they  said  we  should  not  expect  the 
other  countries  to  pay  back  the  money. 
What  are  we  saying  to  Russia,  in  effect, 
when  some  of  these  officials  come  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  say,  “They  have  been  given  this 
and  given  that,  and  we  should  not  expect 
them  to  pay  it  back”?  We  are  telling 
them  in  advance  that  whatever  we  may 
give  them  they  need  not  pay  back.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  are  giving  away  billions  upon 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
production  of  American  labor,  and  war 
products,  and  saying  to  the  world,  “We 
do  not  expect  you  to  pay  back.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  American  people  are  very  gen¬ 
erous,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  but  they 
want  to  know  for  what  the  money  is  be¬ 
ing  expended,  how  it  is  being  expended, 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  being  wasted. 

In  going  over  some  of  the  figures  on 
lend-lease,  it  would  seem  we  have  several 
discrepancies  which  should  be  accounted 
for.  We  are  being  asked  for  additional 
lend-lease  appropriations  this  year,  and 
I  believe  we  should  know  now  just  how 
much  of  the  various  funds  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  have  not  been  ex¬ 
pended.  We  should  also  determine  just 
how  much  of  these  funds  have  been  ex¬ 


pended  and  in  what  manner.  I  have 
read  portions  of  both  the  House  hearings 
and  the  Senate  hearings,  and  some  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  seem  to  jibe.  Let  me  quote 
from  page  74  of  the  House  hearings, 
where  Mr.  Cox,  of  Lend-Lease,  answers 
Representative  Jonkman  relative  to  ap¬ 
propriations  and  expenditures.  Mr. 
Jonkman  questioned  amount  of  lend- 
lease,  said  it  was  sixty  or  seventy  billion 
dollars.  I  read: 

Mr.  Cox.  There  have  been  appropriations 
totaling  $24,683,000,000  directly  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  lend-lease  aid;  there  have  also  been 
appropriations  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  and  Maritime  Commission  which  spe¬ 
cifically  provide  that  supplies  up  to  a  certain 
stated  total  amount  can  be  transferred  under 
the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  *  *  *  A 

stated  amount  of  $35,000,000,000.  If  you 
*  *  *  add  these  two  figures  together  you 

will  get,  as  you  say,  some  $60,000,000,000. 

The  twenty  billion  figure  of  lend-lease  is 
14  percent  of  our  total  war  expenditures,  and 
that  includes  lend-lease  coming  from  all 
sources,  whether  from  direct  appropriation 
or  appropriation  to  the  Navy,  the  Army,  or 
the  Maritime  Commission. 

I  want  Senators  to  bear  in  mind  that 
he  says  that  $20,000,000,000  is  the 
amount  coming  from  all  sources,  not  just 
from  the  $24,000,000,000,  but  from  all 
sources. 

Mr.  Cox  proceeded: 

What  is  included  is  what  was  actually 
turned  over  to  our  allies  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  to  January  1,  1944,  and  that 
is  approximately  $20,000,000,000  of  supplies 
and  services. 

The  Congress  in  the  War,  Navy,  and  Mari¬ 
time  appropriations  conferred  power  to 
transfer  munitions  and  supplies  up  to  the 
amount  of  $35,000,000,000,  if  it  was  decided 
in  accordance  with  the  determinations  of  the 
combined  chiefs  of  staff  and  the  Munitions 
Assignment  Board  that  supplies  should  be 
turned  over  to  our  allies.  *  *  * 

Now  actually  probably  about  $4,000,000,000 
worth  of  supplies  in  a  total  of  $20,000,000,000 
have  come  out  of  direct  appropriations  to 
the  War,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission, 
but  there  has  not  been  $60,000,000,000.  If 
you  want  to  make  it  accurate,  you  have  au¬ 
thority  to  go  up  to  approximately  $60,000,- 
000,000  of  appropriations,  but  as  an  actual 
fact  the  transfer  authority  has  not  been  used 
up  to  that  point.  It  has  been  used  with  the 
appropriations  administered  by  the  F.  E.  A. 
up  to  the  point  of  $20,000,000,000,  and  that 
takes  you  up  to  January  1.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Jonkman.  My  question  was  whether 
all  lend-lease  articles  are  included  in  the 
$20,000,000,000  or  whether  we  have  lend-lease 
amounting  to  $60,000,000,000  or  $70,000,000,- 
000. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Jonkman,  everything  trans¬ 
ferred  under  lend-lease  is  included  in  the 
$20,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  That  answers  my  question. 
That  actually  has  not  been  lend-leased  so 
when  they  say  $60,000,000,000  or  $70,000,000,- 
000;  it  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  the  total  amount  which 
was  authorized  to  be  spent  for  lend-lease  pur¬ 
poses  but  actually  only  $20,000,000,000  has 
been  spent. 

On  page  168  of  the  House  hearings  I 
find  the  following  statement  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Colonel 
Knox: 

Total  lend-lease  aid  provided  by  the  Navy 
Department  in  the  period  from  March  11, 
1941,  through  December  31,  1943,  amounted 
to  $3,018,527,595.  This  amount  is,  of  course, 
included  in  the  total  figure  of  lend-lease  aid 
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of  nearly  $20,000,000,000  provided  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  Foreign  Economic  Administrator 


Crowley. 

On  page  197  of  the  House  report  I  find 
the  total  lend-lease  appropriations  to  the 
President  listed  as  $24,683,629,000,  and 
transfers  authorized  from  other  appro¬ 
priations  listed  as  $35,970,000,000,  or  a 
grand  total  that  may  be  used  in  lend- 
lease  to  our  allies  of  $60,653,629,000. 

On  page  198  of  the  same  report  I  find 
the  following: 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Congress  has 
with  certain  limitations  authorized  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  ships  of  the-  Navy  and  merchant  ships 
constructed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  without  any  nu¬ 
merical  limitation  as  to  the  dollar  value  or 
the  number  of  such  ships  which  may  be  so 
leased.  (See  for  example.  Public  Law  1,  78th 
Cong.,  approved  Feb.  19,  1943,  and  Public 
Law  11,  78th  Cong.,  approved  Mar.  18,  1943.) 

Under  the  transfer  authority  about  $5,- 
000,000,000  of  transfers  have  actually  been 
made,  representing  one-fourth  of  total  lend- 
lease  aid.  Since  planes,  guns,  ships,  and 
other  munitions  of  war  are  now  furnished 
from  appropriations  other  than  those  to  the 
President,  and  since  the  ratio  of  munitions  to 
total  aid  has  been  increasing,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  lend-lease  aid  which  comes  from 
appropriations  to  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  is  growing. 

This  would  indicate  that  of  the  $20,- 
000,000,000  of  lend-lease  included  in  the 
House  report,  only  $15,000,000,000  came 
from  what  is  known  as  lend-lease  funds, 
while  $5,000,000,000  was  from  transfers 
of  other  appropriations.  It  has  to  be 
that,  unless  the  figures  which  were  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  committee,  and  by  Mr. 
Cox  in  his  testimony  and  his  statement, 
were  in  error. 

In  checking  these  figures  with  those 
given  us  by  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
May  4,  I  find,  according  to  his  figures, 
we  must  have  given  away  in  lend-lease 
an  additional  $10,000,000,000  in  the  first 
4  months  of  this  year. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have 
all  these  appropriations  under  one  single 
heading  so  it  would  be  an  easier  matter 
for  Congress  and  the  people  to  know 
what  is  actually  happening.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  we  consider  that 
some  of  our  people  believe  lend-lease 
will  help  materially  in  our  writing  the 
peace,  as  is  shown  by  the  colloquy  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  committee  and 
Mr.  Stettinius,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
which  is  to  be  found  on  page  40  of  the 
House  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  on  page 
4083  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  4,  from  the  preliminary  report  on 
lend-lease  aid,  dated  May  1,  1944,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Chairman  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate: 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Lend-lease  appropriations  made  to  the 
President  total  $24,683,629,000.  Of  this 
amount  a  total  of  $22,576,626,477.54  has  been 
allocated  to  various  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government,  leaving  an  unallo¬ 
cated  balance  as  of  February  29,  1944,  of 
$2,107,002,522.46.  Of  the  amount  allocated, 
the  sum  of  $18,748,927,285.53  has  been  obli¬ 
gated  by  the  departments  and  agencies  to 
which  allocated,  leaving  an  unobligated  bal¬ 
ance  of  $3,827,699,192.01.  The  available 
funds  (unallocated  and  unobligated)  as  of 


February  29,  1944,  therefore  amounted  to 
$5,934,701,714.47. 

In  addition  to  the  lend-lease  appropria¬ 
tions  made  to  the  President,  transfers  from 
appropriations  made  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  to  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  have  been  authorized  to  the  extent  of 
$35,970,000,000.  In  reports  of  lend-lease  aid 
furnished,  however,  no  distinction  is  made 
as  to  the  appropriations  under  which  the 
items  were  procured  or  transferred. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Congress  has 
with  certain  limitations  authorized  the 
leasing  of  ships  of  the  Navy  and  merchant 
ships  constructed  with  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Maritime  Commission,  without  any 
numerical  limitation  as  to  the  dollar  value 
or  the  number  of  such  ships  which  may  be 
so  leased. 

I  believe  our  people  would  like  to  know 
what  the  actual  amount  is  that  has  been 
expended  for  lend-lease.  When*  Sena¬ 
tors  read  the  figures  which  were  given 
before  the  House  committee,  and  then 
read  the  report  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  they  will 
see  the  discrepancies  which  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sets  of  figures.  It  may  be 
that  in  their  testimony  before  the  House 
committee  the  witnesses  did  not  mean 
what  they  said,  but  I  am  taking  what  is 
printed  in  the  hearings  as  being  what 
was  stated  by  the  witnesses  to  be  the 
truth.  When  we  take  the  testimony  given 
before  the  House  committee  and  the 
items  placed  in  the  Record  later,  and 
compare  it  all  with  what  was  contained 
in  the  report  submitted  to  the  Senate 
last  week,  I  challenge  Senators  to  de¬ 
termine  from  the  two  sets  of  figures 
how  much  money  has  been  spent,  be¬ 
cause  we  find  one  thing  stated  in  one 
breath  and  another  thing  in  the  next 
breath.  Then  more  appropriations  are 
requested  under  lend-lease,  when  $35,- 
000,009,000,  has  already  been  authorized, 
$5,000,000,000  of  which  has  been  turned 
over  to  lend-lease.  At  least  $30,000,000,- 
000  is  unaccounted  for,  so  far  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  knows,  still  available  to  be  used  for 
lend-lease.  How  has  that  money  been 
used,  if  it  has  been  used  at  all?  Has  the 
$30,000,000,000  which  is  left  of  the  $35,- 
000,000,000  been  allocated?  Has  it  been 
spent?  What  has  become  of  it? 

The  acting  chairman  of  our  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  says  the  actual 
amount  expended  in  lend-lease  is  $30,- 
362,687,362.  Then  he  tells  us  that — 
it  must  be  explained  to  the  Senate  that 
there  were  other  items  expended  in  foreign 
countries  which  our  committee  has  exam¬ 
ined  and  reported  upon.  We  have  made 
loans  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
there  were  other  loans  made  which  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter. 

We  purchased  goods  in  other  countries — 
and  I  hope  Senators  will  keep  this  in  mind — 
amounting  to  $4,172,856,091. 

These  are  only  actual  expenditures.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  considerable  funds  have 
been  expended  in  experiments  looking  to  the 
production  of  rubber. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  listed  the  sums 
loaned  through  the  Export- Import  Bank 
and  the  amount  of  goods  purchased  from 
other  countries.  I  do  not  find  any  fund 
for  rubber  experiments  and  wonder  if 
this  appears  in  the  $30,000,000,000, 

I  should  like  to  know  if  the  $30,000,- 
000,000  is  for  material  and  services  al¬ 
ready  delivered,  or  does  it  include  orders 
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on  our  books  and  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture? 

This  $30,362,687,362,  when  subtracted 
from  the  grand  total  of  $60,653,629,000 
that  may  be  used  for  lend-lease,  leaves 
a  balance  of  $30,290,941,638  which  has 
been  appropriated  for  lend-lease  pur¬ 
poses  but  has  not  yet  been  charged  to 
any  of  our  allies.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  of  this  fund  is  already  covered 
by  commitments  we  have  made  to  others? 

Mr.  President,  how  much  of  our  lend- 
lease  fund  is  going  to  aid  O.  W.  I.?  I  do 
not  like  to  repeat  rumors,  but  individuals 
who  have  come  to  me  have  told  me, 
“When  O.  W.  I.  does  not  have  funds 
lend-lease  funds  are  readily  made  avail¬ 
able  to  it.”  We  ought  to  know  whether 
or  not  that  is  so. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  was 
told  by  one  who  was  with  our  forces  in 
north  Africa  recently,  that  the  rate  for 
electric  power  was  1.9  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Yet  when  the  O.  W.  I.  proceeded 
to  establish  large  broadcasting  stations 
the  rate  went  to  25  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  A  compromise  was  worked  out, 
and  we  are  paying  22%  cents  per  kilo¬ 
watt-hour,  supposedly  from  lend-lease 
funds.  I  think  we  should  be  told  the 
truth  about  such  stories.  Mr.  President, 
the  one  who  gave  me  the  information 
may  be  mistaken,  but  he  was  in  north 
Africa  recently  and  was  helping  to  do 
the  work  'of  establishing  the  stations. 

I  learned  from  the  statement  given 
out  by  Mr.  Crowley  that  up  to  January 
of  this  year  we  had  shipped  7,800  planes 
to  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  United 
States.  I  learned  also  that  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  our  Russian  Allies  with  more  than 
740,000  tons  of  aviation  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products.  We  have 
sent  them  4,700  tanks,  100,000  subma¬ 
chine  guns,  170,000  trucks,  33,000  jeeps, 
and  some  25,000  other  military  vehicles. 
In  addition  we  have  sent  them  1,350,000 
tons  of  steel,  384,000  tons  of  lighter  met¬ 
als,  and  145,000  tons  of  refinery  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline 
inside  Russia  itself. 

Then  there  is  an  item  of  $400,000,000 
worth  of  industrial  equipment.  That 
$400,000,000  represents  a  good  many 
hours  of  the  American  workingman’s 
toil  right  here  on  the  home  front.  How 
much  of  it  is  machinery  that  will  be 
used  to  compete  with  America  when  this 
war  is  won? 

How  much  of  it  will  not  be  used  or 
even  uncrated  until  the  war  is  over? 

I  have  been  told  by  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States,  whom  I  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  disbelieve,  that  they  are  shipping 
quantities  of  machinery  and  equipment 
to  Russia  which  is  to  be  used,  not  during 
the  war,  but  after  the  war. 

How  many  of  the  planes  and  tanks  and 
trucks  we  send  to  Russia  will  be  returned 
to  us  to  be  used  to  fight  Japan  when  the 
European  war  comes  to  a  close?  Have 
we  made  any  agreements  to  get  this 
equipment  to  the  Japanese  fighting  front 
from  Russia? 

I  was  told  not  long  ago  by  a  very  high 
ranking  Army  officer  that  in  Egypt  the 
English  pound  could  be  had  for  2  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars.  It  now  takes  4  American 
dollars  to  purchase  elsewhere  1  English 
pound.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  in  London  recently  said  that 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  war  an  Eng¬ 
lish  pound  would  be  worth  8  American 
dollars.  What  is  the  cause  of  this? 
Is  it  the  giving  away  of  our  wealth 
under  terms  of  lend-lease?  That  is 
something  we  must  know  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  Churchill  indicated  in  a  speech  in 
London  that  no  bases  are  to  be  given 
the  United  States  for  longer  than  the 
99  years  under  the  present  lease.  That 
is  not  long,  we  must  remember,  in  the 
life  of  a  country.  Even  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  that  have  been  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  American  boys,  where  Amer¬ 
ican  material  and  money  have  gone  to 
build  new  air  fields,  are  immediately 
turned  over  to  the  Dutch,  the  British, 
or  the  French.  In  fact,  I  read  not  long 
ago  that  the  French  billed  us  for  two 
cocoanut  palm  trees  for  every  one  our 
men  had  chopped  down,  because  they 
claimed  that  for  every  palm  tree  chopped 
down  another  one  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

It  would  appear  that  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  American  people  in  future 
generations  yet  to  come  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  make  sure  that  those  direct¬ 
ing  our  war  activities  become  as  real¬ 
istic  in  their  dealing,  in  their  trading 
of  American  dollars,  American  mate¬ 
rial — yes — and  the  protection  of  Amer¬ 
ican  lives,  as  have  been  our  allies  of 
their  own  country’s  interests. 

I  believe  it  is  only  right  and  proper 
that  at  this  time,  when  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  we 
in  Congress  secure  for  our  people  a  state¬ 
ment  on  American  lend-lease  policy,  so 
we  may  know  how  the  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  of  our  people  are  spent. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  these  questions 
were  asked  and  answered  in  committee, 
but  not  printed  in  the  record.  We  should 
have  answers  to  all  of  them. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  we  in  the  United 
States  Senate  voted  on  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
When  we  read  the  record  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  occurred  before  the  House 
committee,  we  find  that  a  question  was 
asked  about  when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was’to 
commence  and  when  lend-lease  was  to 
end.  I  challenge  anyone  to  read  the 
record  and  find  in  it  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  that  point.  The  funds  are 
so  intermingled  that  we  do  not  know 
when  one  should  begin  and  the  other 
should  end.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  these  facts.  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  should  see  to 
it  that  the  American  dollars  which  are 
being  spent  are  properly  protected,  not 
turned  over  to  various  persons  to  be 
spent  willy-nilly  at  their  own  discretion. 

We  were  told  that  a  commission  of  all 
participating  nations  was  to  administer 
the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  funds.  Lately  we  have 
heard  that  in  the  countries  of  eastern 
Europe,  not  a  committee,  but  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Army  alone,  will  administer  and 
take  credit  for  supplying  these  funds  and 
the  aid  they  give. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  had  the 
floor,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
an  Army  officer  said  to  me  that  when  he 
was  in  Egypt  our  lend-lease  material 
was  used  by  the  British  to  obtain  special 
favors  for  the  British  themselves,  and 


that  he  had  taken  up  the  matter,  and  it 
had  been  taken  up  with  the  President, 
and  that  now  the  assurance  was  that  in 
the  future  our  lend-lease  material  would 
be  handled  by  Americans.  I  was  very 
grateful  to  learn  of  that  fact.  However, 
why  should  it  ever  have  been  turned  over 
to  them  in  the  first  place,  to  let  them  use 
it  for  that  purpose? 

The  American  people  are  asking  who  it 
is  who  administers  both  the  funds  and 
the  materials  of  lend-lease.  How  many 
other  agencies,  besides  the  Lend-Lease 
Administration,  request  or  receive 
United  States  funds,  materials,  or  food 
for  foreign  consumption  or  use?  That 
question  may  have  been  asked,  but  it 
seems  to  me  Congress  should  know 
whether  any  of  it  is  being  requested,  for 
use  overseas,  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  For¬ 
eign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Board, 
the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  the  War 
Department,  the  Navy  Department, 
A.  M.  G.  O.  T„  or  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Our 
people  should  know  what  is  the  total 
amount  of  all  the  money  the  American 
people  are  supplying  for  these  purposes, 
and  whether  there  is  being  extended  any 
lend-lease  aid  for  which  no  Congres¬ 
sional  appropriations  specifically  pro¬ 
vide. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  the  war,  and  that  we  must 
extend  the  life  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
But  certainly  before  we  appropriate  any 
more  money  we  should  have  specific 
knowledge  about  how  much  money  is 
left  in  the  $35,000,000,000  fund.  We 
should  know  where  the  money  is  going, 
to  whom  it  is  going,  and  whether  it  is 
being  turned  over  to  some  other  depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies.  If  we,  as  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  do  not  ob¬ 
tain  such  information,  we  shall  not  be 
doing  our  sworn  duty  to  our  con¬ 
stituents,  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  earlier  in  the  day,  so  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  previously  referred  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  week  it  was  announced 
that  a  $50,000,000  loan  has  been  made 
by  Great  Britain  to  China.  Has  the 
Senator  made  reference  to  that  fact? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Has  there  been  any 
explanation  how  such  a  transaction  can 
take  place  under  the  hypothesis  of  lend- 
lease?  The  loan  was  announced  as  one 
which  had  been  previously  arranged  for, 
but  apparently  it  had  been  laid  aside. 
Suddenly  it  was  announced,  last  week, 
that  Britain  was  loaning  $50,000,000  to 
China. 

I  think  the  good  will  of  China  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  our  country.  As 
I  understand  the  theory  of  lend-lease,  we 
are  advancing  money  to  various  coun¬ 
tries  because  they  are  not  able  to  pay  for 
all  the  things  they  require  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  Lend-lease  may  well  be 
justified  for  that  purpose.  However,  if 
that  is  the  theory  of  lend-lease,  how  is  a 
debtor  of  our  country  unable  to  pay  us, 
but  able  to  lend  $50,000,000  to  China? 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unable  to  answer  that  question.  How¬ 
ever,  a  moment  ago  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  an  Army  officer  who  had 
been  in  north  Africa  told  me  that  when 
he  was  there  he  bought  British  pounds 
for  two  American  dollars,  that  today  the 
British  pound  is  worth  four  American 
dollars,  and  that  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  stated,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  after  the  war 
the  British  pound  will  be  worth  eight 
American  dollars. 

What  is  the  reason  for  that?  Is  it  not 
because  of  the  fact  that  under  lend-lease 
we  are  pouring  out  so  much  of  our  mate¬ 
rials,  our  raw  materials,  and  our  money 
that  our  money  will  be  depreciated  in 
terms  of  British  pounds? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  the  intricacies  of  international 
exchange  are  sometimes  unfathomable. 
I  know  it  has  been  testified  before  our 
committees  that  in  connection  with  cer¬ 
tain  agreements  and  concessions  which 
American  companies  have  obtained  it 
has  been  stipulated  that  they  are  to  be 
settled  in  sterling — which  meant,  as  the 
witnesses  testified,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  creation  of  a  sterling  bloc,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  those  companies  to 
transfer  to  British  status,  because  they 
would  be  unable  to  continue  under  Amer¬ 
ican  allegiance  and  control,  because  of 
the  effect  of  the  exchange  situation  upon 
their  operations.  I  take  it  that  is  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  same  problem  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  discussed,  and  about  which  we 
must  learn. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  hope  someone 
will  undertake  to  clarify  the  reasoning 
as  to  why  a  country  which  is  unable  to 
pay  to  us  the  billions  of  dollars  it  has 
borrowed  from  us  is  able  to  loan  $50,- 
000,000  to  China. 

I  have  supported  lend-lease,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
necessary  policy.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  believe  we  should  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  what  extent  our  advances  are 
being  made  use  of  for  the  cultivation  of 
good  will  among  others  whose  relation¬ 
ships  to  us  are  becoming  of  more  and 
more  vital  importance. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  should  place  under  the  control 
of  only  one  agency  all  our  money  which 
is  being  sent  to  other  countries.  Instead 
of  putting  $35,000,000,000  under  one  or¬ 
ganization,  $25,000,000,000  under  another 
organization,  and  more  money  to  be 
spent  in  foreign  countries  under  a  third 
organization,  with  many  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  overlapping  in  their  functions, 
and  with  many  of  them  disagreeing  with 
one  another,  and  spending  money  in 
confusion,  certainly  there  should  be 
some  central  body  which  will  cn/ersee  the 
spending  of  every  dollar  which  leaves  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  of  lend- 
lease,  I  am  not  criticizing  the  British.  I 
do  not  blame  the  British.  Some  persons 
have  said  I  dislike  the  English.  On  the 
contrary,  I  greatly  admire  them.  I  think 
they  are  a  smart  people.  They  know  so 
much  more  about  international  com¬ 
merce,  international  finance,  and  inter- 
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national  trade  than  we  do,  that  we  are 
babes  in  the  wood.  I  greatly  admire 
them,  because  I  admire  smart  people. 
They  are  smarter  than  we  are  when  it 
comes  to  international  affairs,  because 
they  have  lived  on  that  little  island,  and 
to  a  large  extent  they  have  had  to  live 
by  their  wits.  They  have  had  to  know  all 
about  such  problems,  while  we  have  had 
this  vast  territory  in  which  to  expand, 
and  we  have  not  had  to  learn  about  such 
problems,  and  we  do  not  know  much 
about  them  today.  I  blame  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  for  permitting  some  of  these 
things  to  go  on  in  the  loose,  disjointed 
way  in  which  they  have  proceeded.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  that  fact,  and  they  are  going 
to  hold  the  Congress  responsible. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  I  wish  to  supple¬ 
ment  some  of  the  questions  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
asked  a  moment  ago.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  fourteenth  report  to  Congress  on 
lend-lease  operations.  I  turn  to  page  8, 
on  which  this  statement  is  made: 

Total  lend-lease  aid  from  the  beginning  of 
the  program  in  March  1941  to  December  31, 
1943,  amounted  to  $19,986,000,000. 

On  page  53  of  the  same  report  I  find 
the  total  amount  of  lend-lease  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  President  to  be  $24,683,- 
629,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  trans¬ 
fers  authorized  from  other  appropria¬ 
tions  to  be, $35, 970, 000, 000,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  stated  a  moment  ago,  or  a  total  of 
about  $60,000,000,000. 

On  page  56  of  the  same  report  I  find 
the  total  amount  of  lend-lease  exports  to 
all  countries  to  be  $15,578,383,000.  But 
that  is  not  all.  On  last  Friday  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar] 
stated  that  the  total  amount  of  lease- 
lend  was  about  $30,000,000,000. 

Turning  again  to  the  hearings  before 
the  House  committee  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  I  find  Mr.  Cox,  to  whom  the  Senator 
referred,  testifying  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  have  already 
agreed  to  this,  have  we — we  have  already 
spent  $35,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  we  have  turned  over  about 
$22,000,000,000  worth  of  aid  and  obligated  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  amount. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Is  that  for  the  period 
of  3  years? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  aid  rendered  up  to  the  1st 
of  March  was  about  $22,000,000,000,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  obligated  is  approximately 
the  same  amount — that  is,  $22,0000,000,000. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $44,000,000,000. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  asking  someone  to  get  these 
figures  together,  or  get  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  figures  together,  so 
that  we  can  agree  on  what  has  been  paid 
out,  what  has  been  obligated,  and  what 
the  President  still  has  in  his  hands.  If 
any  of  these  figures  is  correct,  approxi¬ 
mately  $30,000,000,000  is  still  left  in  the 
President’s  hands  which  he  has  not 
spent  or  obligated.  If  the  figures  are 
not  correct,  what  are  the  correct  figures? 
I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  that 
information. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  has  stated  exactly  the  way 


I  feel  about  it.  If  we  take  the  hearings 
before  the  House  committee  and  read 
what  Mr.  Cox  says  in  one  place,  and  read 
the  figures  in  another  place,  we  then  ask 
ourselves,  “Why  can  we  not  get  these 
people  together?  How  much  have  the 
Army  and  Navy  spent?  How  much  has 
the  Maritime  Commission  spent,  and 
how  much  has  it  given  away?  How 
much  has  the  Army  given  away  in  lend- 
lease,  and  how  much  is  left  unexpended, 
if  there  is  anything  left,  and  if  there  is 
not,  what  has  become  of  it?”  These 
question  involve  more  than  merely 
a  few  dollars.  When  $60,000,000,000 
of  the  taxpayers’  hard-earned  money 
is  taken,  they  are  entitled  to  know 
where  it  has  gone  and  how  it  has  been 
expended. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
one  other  matter  while  I  am  on  my  feet. 
Lately  in  Washington  we  have  been 
hearing  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
many  others  to  the  effect  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  national  service  act,  and  that 
everyone  ought  to  be  included  under  it. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  have  a  national 
service  act  because  we  must  draft  men 
for  labor,  since  we  are  short  of  labor. 

Let  us  see  what  Australia  did.  I  read 
a  Reuters  dispatch  from  Canberra,  dated 
May  4: 

AUSSIE  ARMY  DROPS  44,000 

Canberra,  May  4. — Francis  M.  Forde,  acting 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  the  Army, 
announced  today  that  discharges  from  the 
Australian  fighting  forces,  munition  and 
aircraft  works,  and  the  Allied  works  council 
in  the  last  6  months  number  68,500. 

Of  these,  44,000  were  from  the  army,  12,000 
from  munition  and  aircraft  works,  and  12,500 
from  the  Allied  works  council. 

The  44,000  from  the  army  covered  normal 
discharges  as  special  releases  for  industry. 
Except  for  a  small  proportion  of  service  per¬ 
sonnel  discharged  for  medical  reasons,  the 
discharges  would  increase  the  civil  employ¬ 
ment  pool,  Forde  said. 

Australia  is  discharging  men  from  its 
airplane  factories  and  from  the  army, 
while  we  are  constantly  saying  that  we 
must  have  a  draft  of  all  the  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States.  Because 
of  the  conflicting  statements  which  have 
been  made  about  fathers,  about  men  over 
30  years  of  age,  and  so  forth,  the  other 
day  I  introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject. 
One  day  we  are  told  that  everyone  up  to 
30  years  of  age  must  be  drafted.  The 
next  day  we  are  told  that  only  those  un¬ 
der  26  will  be  taken.  The  following  day 
we  are  told  that  everyone  over  30  is  to  be 
taken. 

When  we  enacted  an  amendment  to 
the  law  a  short  time  ago  we  were  told 
that  that  would  end  the  confusion. 
There  is  more  confusion  in  the  country 
today  with  reference  to  the  draft  situa¬ 
tion  than  at  almost  any  other  time  since 
the  war  began.  We  have  no  definite 
policy.  No  man  in  this  country  who  is 
over  26  years  of  age,  whether  he  be  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  can  make  any  plans  of  any 
kind.  He  is  left  in  confusion  from  day 
to  day.  No  one  wants  to  hire  him,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  is  to  be  taken  into  the  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  who  is 
responsible  for  the  confusion  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  lend-lease  figures  which 
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have  been  given  to  the  committees  of 
Congress,  but  I  do  know  that  those  in 
the  departments  who  are  responsible  for 
the  figures  should  get  together  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
country  some  concrete,  honest,  truthful 
information  as  to  what  is  becoming  of 
the  taxpayers’  dollars  which  are  being 
expended  every  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Austin 

Eastland 

Minikin 

Bailey 

Ellender 

Murdock 

Ball 

Ferguson 

Murray 

Bankhead 

George 

Nye 

Barkley 

Gerry 

O’Mahoney 

Bilbo 

Gillette 

Overton 

Brewster 

Guffey 

Radcliffe 

Bridges 

Gurney 

Russell 

Brooks 

Hatch 

Smith 

Buck 

Hayden 

Stewart 

Burton 

Hill 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Bushfield 

Jackson 

Tunnell 

Butler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Tydings 

Byrd 

La  Follette 

Vandenberg 

Capper 

Langer 

Walsh,  Mass. 

Caraway 

McCarran 

Weeks 

Chavez 

McClellan 

Wheeler 

Connally 

McFarland 

Wherry 

Cordon 

McKellar 

White 

Danaher 

Maloney 

Wilson 

Davis 

Maybank 

Downey 

Mead 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty- 
four  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names.  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chandler].  I  understand  that,  if  pres¬ 
ent,  he  would  vote  as  I  intend  to  vote. 
I  am  therefore  at  liberty  to  vote,  and  I 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  STEWART  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
man].  I  am  informed  that  if  present  he 
would  vote  as  I  intend  to  vote.  There¬ 
fore,  I  am  free  to  vote.  I  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  McCARRAN  (when  Mr.  Scrug- 
ham’s  name  was  called).  My  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
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Scrugham]  is  necessarily  absent, 
present  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  BURTON  (when  Mr.  Taft’s  name 
was  called).  The  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  is  necessarily  absent. 
If  present  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas].  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  as  I  intend  to  vote.  There¬ 
fore  I  am  allowed  to  vote,  and  I  vote 
"yea.” 

Mr.  MEAD.  My  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner] 
is  unavoidably  absent  on  official  business. 
If  he  were  present  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Walsh]  are  absent  from  the  Senate  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas] 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
the  United  States  as  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend.  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  in  Philadelphia,  and  is,l 
therefore,  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Tru¬ 
man]  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Wallgren]  are  absent  on  official 
business  for  the  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  National  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Senators  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews  and  Mr.  Pepper],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Chandler],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Missoui’i  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kil¬ 
gore],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lucas],  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  detained  on  public 
business. 

I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  all  of  the  Senators  whose  absences 
I  have  announced  above,  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
ODaniel]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hawkes],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Holman],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Willis]  are 
necessarily  absent.  All  these  Senators 
would  vote  “yea”  if  present. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 
If  present,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed] 
is  detained  on  official  business.  If  pres¬ 
ent,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  on  official  business.  If 
present,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Revercomb]  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Moore]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 63 

Austin  Bankhead  Brewster 

Bailey  Barkley  Bridges 

Ball  Bilbo  Brooks 


Buck 

Gillette 

Murray 

Burton 

Guffey 

Nye 

Bushfield 

Gurney 

O’Mahoney 

Butler 

Hatch 

Overton 

Byrd 

Hayden 

Radcliffe 

Capper 

Hill 

Russell 

Caraway 

Jackson 

Smith 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stewart 

Connally 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Cordon 

McCarran 

Tunnell 

Danaher 

McClellan 

Ty  dings 

Davis 

McFarland 

Vandenberg 

Downey 

McKellar 

Walsh,  Mass. 

Eastland 

Maloney 

Weeks 

Ellender 

Maybank 

Wheeler 

Ferguson 

Mead 

Wherry 

George 

Millikin 

White 

Gerry 

Murdock 

NAYS— 1 
Langer 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Aiken 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Andrews 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Bone 

Moore 

Thomas,  Utah 

Chandler 

O’Daniel 

Tobey 

Clark,  Idaho 

Pepper 

Truman 

Clark,  Mo. 

Reed 

Wagner 

Glass 

Revercomb 

Wallgren 

Green 

Reynolds 

Walsh,  N.  J. 

Hawkes 

Holman 


Robertson 

Scrugham 


Wiley 

Willis 


Johnson,  Calif.  Shlpstead 

So  the  bill  (H.  R.  4254)  was  passed. 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3261)  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
29,  1943,  to  authorize  the  return  to  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  Great  Lakes  vessels 
and  vessels  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  less, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4070) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  and  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and  of¬ 
fices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Woodrum  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Starnes  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Hendricks,  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth,  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  Mr.  Case  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

OPERATION  ON  SUNDAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

OF  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGES  AND 

TUNNELS 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley],  I 
desire  to  present  a  unanimous-consent 
request  in  respect  to  Senate  bill  1758, 
which  is  the  last  bill  on  the  calendar  and 
which  deals  with  a  pressing  emergency 
situation  on  the  international  boundaries 
both  north  and  south. 

Under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  so-called  Myers  case, 
the  international  bridges  and  tunnels 
and  ferries  both  on  the  Mexican  border 
and  on  the  Canadian  border  can  operate 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  only  if  the  fa¬ 
cilities  themselves  provide  full  payment 
for  the  overtime  schedule  of  the  customs 
inspectors.  It  is  impossible  for  most  of 
these  facilities  to  pay  the  extra  charges 


in  the  first  instance,  but,  more  funda¬ 
mentally,  the  Treasury  Department  con¬ 
cedes — and  all  logic  supports  the  con¬ 
clusion — that,  of  course,  the  payment  of 
customs  inspectors  on  these  interna¬ 
tional  facilities  is  a  Government  obliga¬ 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  on  March  7  introduced  Senate 
bill  1758  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  May 
5  unanimously  reported  the  bill.  The 
bill  does  this:  First,  it  accepts  for  the 
Government  the  obligation  of  paying 
overtime  to  customs  inspectors  on  inter¬ 
national  bridges,  tunnels,  and  ferries  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  an  obligation 
which  the  Treasury  freely  concedes  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Government.  Second,  it 
certifies  to  these  customs  officials  the 
rates  of  pay  which  are  required  under 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Myers 
case.  Third,  it  calls  upon  the  Bureau 
ofjphe  Budget  within  90  days  to  make  a 
lort  to  the  Congress  respecting  the 
•eadjustment  of  the  entire  base  pay  and 
overtime  pay  schedules  of  the  customs 
system  so  that  all  discriminations  may 
be  eliminated. 

Except  as  the  bill  is  passed,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  before  next  Sunday  there  will  be  a 
closing  of  additional  bridges  and  tun¬ 
nels  on  Sunday  and  holidays — some 
bridges  were  closed  last  Sunday — and  as 
a  result  the  inconvenience  to  the  public 
will  be  very  great.  This  bill  meets  the 
situation  in  all  it§  aspects.  It  has  the 
total  approval  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  its  present  consideration. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  bill.  As  the  Senator 
states,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  be 
reported  by  the  committee.  I  have  no 
objection  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1758)  to 
amend  section  451  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  were,  on  page  2,  line  4,  after  the 
word  “baggage”,  to  strike  out  “pas¬ 
sengers”;  in  the  same  line,  before  the 
word  “persons”,  to  strike  out  “other”;  in 
line  6,  before  the  word  “on”,  to  strike  out 
“or”;  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
“foot”,  to  insert  “or  by  other  means”;  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  “such”,  to  strike  out 
“highway”;  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  “At”,  to  strike  out  “designated”;  in 
line  8,  after  the  word  “entry”,  to  insert 
“and  customs  stations”;  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  “baggage”,  to  strike  out  “pas¬ 
sengers”;  in  the  same  line,  before  the 
word  “persons”  to  strike  out  “other”;  in 
line  10,  before  the  word  “on”,  to  strike 
out  “or”;  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
“foot”,  to  insert  “or  by  other  means”; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  “any”. 
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to  strike  out  “highway”;  in  line  17,  after 
the  word  “as”,  to  strike  out  “may”  and  in¬ 
sert  “the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
his  discretion  may  determine  to”;  in  line 
19,  after  the  word  “the”,  to  strike  out 
“prompt”;  in  line  20,  after  the  woxd 
<<b£ior&&&6,,»  to  strike  out  passengers  ,  in 
the°same  line,  after  the  word  “or”,  to 
strike  out  “other”;  in  line  22,  after  the 
word  “be”,  to  strike  out  entitled  to  rates 
of”  and  insert  “paid”;  in  line  23,  after 
the  word  “compensation”,  to  strike  out 
“fixed  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  case  of 
customs  officers  and  employees  assigned 
to  duty  in  connection  with  lading  or  un¬ 
lading  of  vessels  or  cargo  at  night  or  on 
Sunday  or  a  holiday”  and  insert  “in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  existing  law  as  interpreted 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Howard 
C.  Myers  (320  U.  S.  561) ";  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  “such”,  to  strike  out  “high¬ 
way”;  in  line  9,  after  the  word  “tunnel”, 
to  insert  “or”;  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  “ferry”,  to  strike  out  “motor 
vehicle,  or  trolley  car””  and  insert  “or 
other  person.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  ‘ferry’  shall  mean  a  passenger  serv¬ 
ice  operated  with  the  use  of  vessels  which 
arrive  in  the  United  States  on  regular 
schedules  at  intervals  of  at  least  once 
each  hour  during  any  period  in  which 
customs  service  is  to  be  furnished  with¬ 
out  reimbursement  as  above  provided”  ”; 
on  page  3,  after  line  15,  to  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  ot 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  extra  compensation 
of  customs  officers  and  employees  heretofore 
assigned  to  the  performance  of  inspectional 
services  in  connection  with  traffic  over  toll 
bridges,  through  toll  tunnels,  or  on  ferries 
within  the  definition  of  the  term  “ferry"  in 
section  1  of  this  act  on  Sundays  or  holidays 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
which  is  payable  on  the  basis  prescribed  by 
the  said  section  5  of  the  act  of  February  13, 
1911,  as  amended,  shall  be  payable  by  the 
United  States  without  reimbursement  by  the 
applicants  for  such  services  or  any  other  per¬ 
son.  Any  reimbursement  heretofore  collected 
or  compensation  made  payable  without  reim¬ 
bursement  by  this  section  shall  be  refunded. 
The  necessary  moneys  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

And  on  page  4,  after  line  6,  to  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  hereby  directed  to  cause  an  inves¬ 
tigation  to  be  made  and  to  report  his  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act  concerning  differences 
between  the  compensation  of  customs  officers 
and  employees  performing  inspectional  work 
and  the  compensation  of  other  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  performing  comparable  work  under 
comparable  circumstances,  and  to  include  in 
such  report  recommendations  for  the  equali¬ 
zation  of  any  differences  found  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  will  eliminate  any  necessity  for  the 
assignment  of  individual  customs  officers  or 
employees  to  work  regularly  on  7  days  in  any 
week.  He  shall  also  include  in  such  report 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  pay  differentials  for  customs  of¬ 
ficers  and  employees  who  are  required  to 
worts  at  night  or  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in 
performance  of  the  work  to  which  they  are 
regularly  assigned. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  451  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  title 
19,  sec.  1451),  is  hereby  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “ Provided ,  That  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  sections  450  and  452  of  this  act, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act  of 
February  13,  1911,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  title 
19,  sec.  267),  insofar  as  such  section  5  re¬ 
quires  payment  of  compensation  by  the  mas¬ 
ter,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  a  vessel 
or  conveyance,  shall  not  apply  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  of  a  bridge,  tunnel,  or  ferry 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  or 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  nor 
to  the  lading  or  unlading  of  merchandise, 
baggage,  or  persons  arriving  in  or  departing 
from  the  United  States  by  motor  vehicle, 
trolley  car,  on  foot,  or  )jy  other  means  upon, 
over,  or  through  any  such  bridge,  tunnel,  or 
ferry.  At  ports  of  entry  and  customs  sta¬ 
tions  where  any  merchandise,  baggage,  or 
persons  shall  arrive  in  or  depart  from  the 
United  States  by  motor  vehicle,  trolley  car, 
on  foot,  or  by  other  means  upon,  over,  or 
through  any  bridge,  tunnel,  or  ferry  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  or  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  the  collector,  un¬ 
der  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  shall  assign  customs 
officers  and  employees  to  duty  at  such  times 
during  the  24  hours  of  each  day,  including 
Sundays  and  holidays,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  his  discretion  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  inspection 
and  passage  of  such  merchandise,  baggage, 
or  persons.  Officers  and  employees  assigned 
to  such  duty  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a  holi¬ 
day  shall  be  paid  compensation  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  as  interpreted  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  Howard  C.  Myers  (320  U.  S. 
561);  but  all  compensation  payable  to  such 
customs  officers  and  employees  shall  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  without  requiring  any 
license,  bond,  obligation,  financial  undertak¬ 
ing,  or  payment  in  connection  therewith  on 
the  part  of  any  owner,  operator,  or  agent  of 
any  such  bridge,  tunnel,  or  ferry,  or  other 
person.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
‘ferry’  shall  mean  a  passenger  service  oper¬ 
ated  with  the  use  of  vessels  which  arrive  in 
the  United  States  on  regular  schedules  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  at  least  once  each  hour  during  any 
period  in  which  customs  service  is  to  be 
furnished  without  reimbursement  as  above 
provided.” 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  extra  compensation 
of  customs  officers  and  employees  heretofore 
assigned  to  the  performance  of  inspectional 
services  in  connection  with  traffic  over  toll 
bridges,  through  toll  tunnels,  or  on  ferries 
within  the  definition  of  the  term  “ferry”  in 
section  1  of  this  act  on  Sundays  or  holidays 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act,  which  is  payable  on  the  basis  prescribed 
by  the  said  section  5  of  the  act  of  February 
13,  1911,  as  amended,  shall  be  payable  by  the 
United  States  without  reimbursement  by  the 
applicants  for  such  services  or  any  other 
person.  Any  reimbursement  heretofore  col¬ 
lected  or  compensation  made  payable  with¬ 
out  reimbursement  by  this  section  shall  be 
refunded.  The  necessary  moneys  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  pf  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  hereby  directed  to  cause  an  inves¬ 
tigation  to  be  made  and  to  report  his  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act  concerning  differences 
between  the  compensation  of  customs  officers 
and  employees  performing  inspectional  work 
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and  the  compensation  of  other  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  performing  comparable  work  under 
comparable  circumstances,  and  to  include  in 
such  report  recommendations  for  the  equali¬ 
zation  of  any  differences  found  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  will  eliminate  any  necessity  for  the 
assignment  of  individual  customs  officers  or 
employees  to  work  regularly  on  7  days  in  any 
week.  He  shall  also  include  in  such  report 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  pay  differentials  for  customs 
officers  and  employees  who  are  required  to 
work  at  nights  or  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
in  performance  of  the  work  to  which  they 
are  regularly  assigned. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thiixj  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  amend  section  451  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

RETURN  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM 
SOJOURN  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  today 
throughout  the  United  States  the  news¬ 
papers  carry  the  report  of  the  safe  return 
to  Washington  of  President  Roosevelt 
after  an  extended  visit  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  As  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  speaking  for  the  people  of  our 
State,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  know  they 
were  very  proud  to  have  the  President  in 
South  Carolina  for  some  30  days,  and  are 
glad  that  his  health  is  better.  Our  people 
feel  very  much  honored  that  so  many 
important  war  conferences  were  held 
within  the  confines  of  our  State. 

South  Carolina,  which  is  participating 
100  percent  in  the  all-out  war  effort,  has 
been  signally  honored  by  the  extended 
visit  of  the  President,  and  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  there  participating  in  important 
conferences,  from  which  much  good  will 
come.  I  repeat,  our  people  are  delighted 
to  know  that  the  President  has  regained 
his  health  and  has  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  carry  on  his  work. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  POSTMASTERS 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider  the  bill/(H.  R.  1565)  re¬ 
lating  to  the  appointrneht  of  postmasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
read,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  postmaster  at 
an  office  of  the  fourth  class  shall  be  required, 
in  the  event  such  office  is  advanced  to  the 
third  class,  to  pass  any  competitive  or  non¬ 
competitive  examination  as  a  condition  to 
appointment  or  service  as  postmaster  at  the 
office  so  advanced;  and  no  postmaster  at  an 
office  of  the  third  class  shall  be  required,  in 
the  event  such  office  is  relegated  to  the  fourth 
class,  to  pass  any  competitive  or  noncom¬ 
petitive  examination  as  a  condition  to  ap¬ 
pointment  or  service  as  postmaster  at  the 
office  so  relegated. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  bill  provides.  It  applies 
to  one  who  is  already  a  postmaster? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Third  class  or  fourth 
class? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes. 
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wit.  gmP 

1.  FLOOD-RELIEF  APPROPRIATION.  Passed  without  amendment  H.J.Res.  280,  which  con¬ 
tinues  the  $15, 000 i 000  flood-relief  appropriation  until  June  30*  1945*  for  re¬ 
lief  in  connection  with  1944  floods,  and  makes  the  Appropriation  available  for 
servicing  of  loans  and  for  grants.  The  committee ‘inserted  a  $3, 000,000  limit 
on  grants  and  eliminated  the  provision,  carried  in  the  Budget  estimate,  for 
relief  of  damages  from  windstorms  (pp.  4515-2,  4543) . 

The  committee  report  indicates  that  about  $12,000,000  will  xemain  avail¬ 
able  on  June  30,  1944*  It  further  states:  "T&e ; committee  disires  to  make  it 
clear  in  continuing  this  authority  for  another  year  that  it  does  not  thereby 


intimate  or  intend  that  the  life  of  the  Farm  Securi ty  Administration  shall  in 


any  wise  be  extended  or  prolonged  by  virtue  of  this  joint  resolution.  The  Fund 
is  provided  to  the  Secretary ‘and  he  is  free  to  use  ‘such  agency  of:  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  this  and  the  next  fiscal  year  as  may  be  provided  by  other  law. 11 

The  Senate  later  passed  this  bill  with  a  committee  amendment  to  provide  for 
windstorm  relief  (p.  4509). 

Reps.  Cahnon,  Woodrum,  Ludlow,  Snyder,  O’Neal,  Rabaut,  Johnson  of  Okla., 
Taber,  Uigg-lesworth,  Lambertsbn,  and  Powers  were  appointed  conferees  -(p.  4542). 


2.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.-  H.Doc.  572  (see  Digest  79),  the  UNBRa  supplement a!* appropriation 
estimate,  contains  a  Budget  Bureau  letter  stating  that  the  appropriation  would 
be  available  for  "the  procurement  of  seasonal  food  surpluses  as  they.,  become 
available,"  that  the  appropriation  may  be  expanded  through  any  qgency  or  agencies 
designated- by  the  President,  and  that  UFA  participated  in  the  reestimates  of 
supplies  and  services. 


% 
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3.  FARM  LOANS;  VETERANS,  Continued  general  debate  on  S.  17^7.*  the  GI  Biil  of  Rights 
(pp*  4518-40) .  Rep.  Bennett,  Mo.,  discussed  various  provisions  of  the  bill,  in¬ 
cluding  farm  loans  (pp.  4524-6).  ‘  ''' 

'  ‘  * 

.a; 
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4,  PROPERTY  REQUISITION.  Both  Houses  received,  the  President  WPE's  report  relating 
to  the  requisition  and  disposition  of  property  required  for  national  defense 
(E.Doc.  586)  •  To  Military  Affairs  Committees,  (pp.  4453,  45150 


V 


5,  LEED-LEASE.  Agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  4254,  extending:  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Lend-lease  Act  for  one  year  (p.  4514).  This  hill  vail  now  he  sent 


L  '  to  the  President. 


jj.  BAYLIQHT  SAVING,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  announced  that  it 
wiljj,  resume  hearings  on  the  daylight-saving  hill  Thurs.,  May  18  (p.  4543). 


7.  ^Q^T^VJAE  PLANNING.  Special  Committee  on  Post-War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning 
■*V  submitted  its  1st  intermediate  report  pursuant  to  K.Res.  408  (H.Rept*  1443) 

' 1  *  yjjj  ; 


8,-  •|’^OOP  •C*piT$RPL*  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.R.  -4793*  to  provide  for 
•  •  -emergency  flood-control  work  made  necessary  hy  recent  floods  (H.Rept.  1444)  (p. 
.  :  4543),  \  .  Jr.  A 


•  AD JOURNBD. until  Mon,*  May  15*  Legislative  program  for  next  week  as  announced  hy 
• ‘Majority. Leader  McCormack:  Mon*,  Consent  Calendar  and'  S.  1767,  and  GI  Bill  of 
Rights:  Tues..  Private  Calendar  and  S.  1767?  followed  hy  seyeral  hills,  indulg¬ 
ing  H»R,  4lg4,  “repealing ' of ' land  grants".  He  also  stated  that  the  independent 


•  offices. appropriation  hill  conference  report  may  come  this  week,  and,  "It  is  the 
hope  that  pur  legislative  program  will  he  such  that  arrangements  may  he  made  for 
a  recess, , .into  August."  (p*  4542.) 


SEIUTE 


10,  PUERTO  RICO,  Received  several  resolutions  from  a  P«R.  political  organization 

expressing  gratitude  to  the  Chaves  and  Bell  Committees  for  investigating. econom¬ 
ic  and  social  conditions  in  P*  R,,  and  to  Sen.  Langer,  N.Dak.,  for  having  intro-, - 
duced  a  hill  to  grant  statehood  to  P.  R.  (pp.  4453-4).  V 


11.  CATTLE  PRICES.  Sen.  Davis,  Pa.,  inserted  Mayor  Diefenderfer’ s  (Allentown, Pa.) 


letter  enclosing  a  City  Council  petition  urging  the  Government  to  adjust  the 


ceiling  prices  on  cattle  and  meat  or  to  make  subsidy  payments  so  as  to  permit 
feeding  and  slaughtering  industries  to  continue  in  business  (p.  4454). 


12*  POST-WAR  PLANNING;  IMMOBILIZATION.  Sen.  Murray  (Mont.)  submitted  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee’s  report,  "Demobilization  and  Post-War  Adjustment  Legislation!’ 
Report  printed  in  the  Record,  (pp.  4464-6.) 


13.  FLOOD  CONTROL,  Sen.  Downey,  Calif,,  submitted  two  amendments  which  he  intends  to 
propose  to  H.R.  4485,  the  Whittington  omnibus  flood  control  hill  (p.  4466) . 


14,  POLL  TAX*  Continued  debate  on  the  poll  tax  hill  (pp.  4469-5^2). - 

15*  FERTILIZER.  Sen.  McKellar,  Tenn.,  inserted  his  .'correspondence  with  the  Office 
of  Materials  and  Facilities,  WFa,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  and  prices 
for  fertilizer  and  criticized  TVA-  fertilizer  prices  to*  farmers  (pp.  4467—9)* 

J?  *  \ 

16.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Sen,  Murray,  Mont.,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Specia.1  Com¬ 

mittee  to  Study  Problems  of  American  Small 
port  printed  *n  the  Record,  (pp.  4450-60.) 

17.  ADJ0UR1TED  until  Mon.,  May  15  (p.  4513) ,  '  lr: 


Business  (S.  Rept.  12,  pt.  4).  Re- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  that  the  post¬ 
master  nominations  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Aubrey  W.  Fitch  to  be  vice  ad¬ 
miral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
That  completes  the  calendar. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  immedi¬ 
ately  notified  of  all  confirmations  of  to¬ 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  forthwith 
notified. 

RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  in  legislative  ses¬ 
sion,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o’clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  Monday,  May  15,  1944, 
at  12  o’clock  meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  12  (legislative  day  of  May  9), 
1944: 


Appointments  in  the  Regular  Army 

TO  BE  FIRST  LIEUTENANTS,  MEDICAL  CORPS,  WITH 
RANK  FROM  DATE  OF  APPOINTMENT 

First  Lt.  Milton  Boyd  Brandon,  Medical 
Corps  Reserve. 

Capt.  Stanleigh  Erler,  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Capt.  Charles  Aloysius  Furey,  Jr.,  Army  of 
the  United  States. 

First  Lt.  Christian  Gronbeck,  Jr.,  Medical 
Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Charles  John  Hornisher,  Medical 
Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Harry  Aloysius  Horstman,  Jr., 
Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  John  McReynolds  Jackson,  Med¬ 
ical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Robert  Samuel  Jordan,  Jr.,  Med¬ 
ical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  John  Francis  Pfeffer,  Medical 
Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Raoul  Constantine  Psaki,  Jr.,  Med¬ 
ical  Corps  Reserve. 

Capt.  Frank  Brad  way  Rogers,  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

First  Lt.  Arthur  Bernard  Tarrow,  Medical 
Corps  Reserve. 

Capt.  Urban  Linus  Throm  2d,  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

Capt.  Philip  Baker  Watkins,  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Col.  Arnold  W.  Jacobsen  to  be  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  Marine  Corps,  for  temporary 
service,  from  the  30th  day  of  April  1944. 

Col.  Leonard  E.  Rea  to  be  a  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Marine  Corps,  for  temporary  serv¬ 
ice,  from  the  6th  day  of  May  1944. 
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CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
May  9) ,  1944: 

Panama  Canal 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  C.  Mehaffey,  United 
States  Army,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

United  States  Coast  Guard 

Vice  Admiral  Russell  R.  Waesche,  to  be 
Commandant  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  for  a  term  of  4  years  from  June  14, 
1944. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  REGULAR  CORPS 

To  be  passed  assistant  surgeons 
Walter  S.  Mozden  Carlton  H.  Waters 

Paul  C.  Campbell,  Jr.  Robert  W.  Biach 
Clarence  Kooiker  W.  Clark  Cooper 

Harold  J.  Magnuson  Jack  C.  Haldeman 
In  the  Navy 

TEMPORARY  SERVICE 

Aubrey  W.  Fitch,  to  be  vice  admiral  in  the 
Navy,  for  temporary  service  to  rank  from 
December  28,  1942. 

Postmasters 

MARYLAND 

Kenneth  L.  Toohey,  Cresaptown. 

Rachel  S.  Rowe,  Landover. 

William  H.  Fridinger,  Williamsport. 


REJECTION 

Executive  nomination  rejected  by  the 
Senate  May  12  (legislative  day  of  May  9, 
1944: 

Postmaster 
new  jersey 

Patrick  J.  McGrath,  Bayonne. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera 
Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Thou  who  dost  know  the  goodness  of 
the  wayward  and  the  contrition  of  all, 
we  bless  Thy  holy  name.  Have  compas¬ 
sion  upon  us  and  blot  out  our  transgres¬ 
sions  for  Thy  name’s  sake;  suffer  us  not 
to  fail  or  shrink  in  any  endeavor  to  do 
Thy  holy  will.  We  pray  for  strength  and 
courage,  concurrent  with  our  cares  and 
weariness. 

Today  we  praise  Thee  for  the  words  of 
St.  Mary,  the  earthly  Mother  of  our 
Saviour.  While  the  pain  of  the  cross 
was  piercing  her  heart,  her  lips  framed 
these  holy  words:  “My  soul  doth  mag¬ 
nify  'the  Lord.”  Grant  that  this  song 
born  of  the  angels’  whisper,  which  moved 
in  waves  of  light  across  the  heavens,  may 
resound  in  all  breasts.  Amid  the  rush 
of  common  life  which  sweeps  us  into 
busy  forgetfulness  we  salute  the  memory 
of  mother,  enshrined  as  the  ideal  of  ten¬ 
der  love  and  sacrifice;  nameless  today, 
tomorrow  a  heroine,  ever  sharing  our  de¬ 
feats  and  longing  to  heal  in  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  the  spirit.  She  never 
failed  us;  what  pride  flushed  into  her 
face  at  our  simplest  achievements;  n 
burdens  and  hardships  her  soul  sustained 
us.  For  the  sake  of  her  who  first  formed 
our  first  prayer  into  words  and  folded 
our  hands  in  reverence,  we  pray  that  no 
shame  or  defilement  will  ever  cause  us  to 
shadow  her  name.  As  she  lays  her  flesh 
and  blood  upon  the  altar  of  our  country, 
never  in  all  the  universe  was  a  more 
precious  boon  of  sacrifice  reflected  in 
the  white  light  of  heaven.  In  our  Re¬ 
deemer’s  name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  544)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  Frank  W.  Boykin,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Donald  L.  O’Toole,  of  New  York, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  Insular  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  article  by  Maurice  Milstone  entitled 
“Salute  to  American  Mothers”  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  ] 

THIRTY-PERCENT  CABARET  TAX 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cabaret  excise  tax  of  30  percent  in  the 
current  revenue  law  is  proving  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  operation  and  I  desire  to  go 
on  record  as  favoring  a  change  of  this 
wartime  provision  to  10  percent  in  lieu 
of  30  percent.  The  provision  in  section 
1650  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943  is  a 
parallel  to  section  1650  of  the  5-year  de¬ 
fense  tax  provision  and  provides  new 
rates  for  a  variety  of  commodities  and 
service,  including  cabarets,  roof  gardens, 
and  so  forth. 

In  practice,  restaurants  supplying 
music  and  dancing  privileges  are  dis¬ 
charging  their  musicians  and  entertain¬ 
ers  rather  than  subject  their  patrons  to 
the  30-percent  impost.  Other  restau¬ 
rants  are  installing  mechanical  music 
devices  or  are  employing  players  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  alone  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  their  patrons.  Others  are  going  out 
of  business. 

The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the 
revenue  previously  collected  and  to  throw 
out  of  employment  musicians  and  enter¬ 
tainers  who  have  little  chance  of  gain¬ 
ful  employment  elsewhere.  Most  of 
these  would  already  be  in  the  armed 
services  or  defense  industries  were  they 
of  proper  age  or  qualifications. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  revenue  law 
in  this  respect  has  gone  into  the  field, 
not  alone  in  diminishing  returns  but  in 
the  direction  of  working  a  positive  hard¬ 
ship  on  a  numerous  and  worthy  class  of 
citizens. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  SULLI¬ 
VAN  received  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  page  4445  of  the  Record  of  yes¬ 
terday  I  was  quoted  as  saying,  “In  the 
committee  bill  we  have  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  subject  to  high  pressure  from  a 
Government  administrator.”  That  is  in¬ 
correct.  My  statement  was  that  in  the 
Barden  bill  we  have  that.  I  ask  unani¬ 


mous  consent  that  the  Record  be  cor¬ 
rected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DEPENDENCY  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House.  His  remarks  appear 
in  the  Appendix  of  today’s  Record.] 

EXTENSION  OF  LEND-LEASE  ACT 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  4254)  to 
extqnd  for  1  year  the  provisions  of  an 
act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  “in  any  final  set¬ 
tlement.’’ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bloom]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  speech 
delivered  by  me  at  Milwaukee  on  last 
Sunday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes¬ 
terday  I  received  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  article  on 
land  grants  by  D.  B.  Robertson.  The 
Public  Printer  advises  me  that  it  will 
take  three  pages  and  cost  $156.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  fact  it  may  be  included  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  SPEAKER.  Notwithstanding  and 
without  objection,  the  extension  may  be 
made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 


[Public  Law  304 — 78th  Congress] 

[Chapter  198 — 2d  Session] 

[H.  R.  4254] 

AN  ACT 

To  extend  for  one  year  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  subsection  (c) 
of  section  3  of  an  Act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
approved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“June  30,  1944”  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “June  30,  1945”;  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1947”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1948”;  and  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1944”  ana 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1, 1945” ;  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  6 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1947”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 1948”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  after  the  word  “satisfactory”  and  inserting  the  following: 
“ :  Provided ,  however ,  That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  President  to  assume  or  incur  any  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  post-war  economic 
policy,  post-war  military  policy  or  any  post-war  policy  involving 
international  relations  except  in  accordance  with  established  consti¬ 
tutional  procedure.” 

Approved  May  17,  1944. 


